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PREFACE. 


Tms  l^ge  volume  contams  three  distinct  productions, 
all  of  them  necessary  to  the  completion  of  Fulusb's 
"  Church  History ; "  who,  after  recording  in  chronological 
order  the  founders,  henefactors,  and  celebrated  men  of 
the  variouB  Colleges  in  Oxford,  repeatedly  directs  his 
readers  to  "  the  History  of  the  University  of  Camlwidge," 
(the  first  of  the^e  three  works,)  for  the  correspiHiding 
infonaation  respecting  the  foundations,  benefactions,  and 
eminent  persons  of  the  latter  University,  of  which  he  was 
a  distinguished  mep[^ber;  and  to  his  venerable  Alma 
Mater,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  dutiful  son,  repdering  her  all  due  honour  and 
respect  in  fliis  promised  History,  which  has  been  received 
as  the  accredited  guide  of  every  subsequent  academical 
historian. 

The  second  is  a  brief  "  History  of  Waltham  Abbey 
in  Essex/'  of  which  Fuller  was  the  curate  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  Inter-regnum,  through  the  kindness  of  his 
ri^t  lionourable  friend  and  patron,  the  earl  of  Carlisle ; 
to  whom  he  dedicates  the  small  book,  and  of  whose 
ancestors  he  has  given  a  delightful  des(;ription  in  the 
dedication  prefixed  to  the  fourtii  book  of  his  ^^  Church 
History."  This  was  one  of  the  methods  by  which  Divine 
Providence  at  that  time  preserved  several  of  the  eminent 
episcopal  clergy  from  the  common  ruin  and  dispersion  of 
their  order,  and  from  the  rancorous  molestation  of  their 
detennined  enemies.  In  the  first  sentence  of  "  the  His- 
to^,"  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  loving-kindness  of 
his  Heav^y  Father  in  ^^  having  planted  "  him  in  such  a 
calm  retreat ;  and  expresses  a  hope,  that  his  endeavours 
to  describe  it  *^may  prove  exemplary  to  others,  who 
dw^U  in  th^  sight  of  remarkable  mon^^steries,  to  do  the 
Uke,  and  rescue  the  observable&i  of  their  habitations  from 
the  teeth  oif  time  and  oblivion," — an  exhortation  which, 
certainly,  has  not  been  without  effect,  as  may  be  seen 
ii;i  the  multitude  of  good  local  I{istories  wb^ch  soon 
afterwards  made  their  appearance. 

Th^  thii:d  and  most  important  work  is  ^  the  Appeal 
of  bjured  Iimocence,"  which  oc<?u]|^  more  than  one 
ha^  of  the  present  large  volume ;  and  is^  in  fact,  a  run- 
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ning  commentary  on  each  of  the  eleven  books  of  the 
"  Church  History," — the  "  History  of  Cambridge  "  being 
generally  reckoned  as  the  twelfth.  On  another  occasion 
I  have  declared,  what  I  now  repeat,  concerning  it: — 
"  Published  in  the  year  prior  to  the  Restoration,  it  displays 
to  better  advantage,  perhaps,  than  any  or  all  of  his  former 
productions,  the  multifarious  acquirements  and  wonderful 
intellectual  resources  of  Fuller.  Highly  as  I  am  reputed 
to  venerate  his  antagonist,  Peter  HeyUn,  that  staunch  and 
sturdy  royalist,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Fuller 
the  victor  in  this  contest ;  not  only  from  the  general  just- 
ness of  his  cause,  but  also  for  that  which  exalts  him  as 
a  man  and  a  Christian, — his  playfril  wit,  ingenuous  can- 
dour, almost  unfailing  good-humour,  and  remarkable 
moderation."  It  embraces  almost  every  topic  withm  the 
range  of  human  disquisition,  from  the  most  sublime 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  Hebrew  and  Welsh  languages,  down  to  "  the 
tale  of  a  tub  "  and  criticisms  on  Shakspeare's  perversion  of 
the  character  of  sir  John  Falstaff.  But  the  value  of  "  the 
Appeal "  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  when  it  is  known 
to  contain  the  discordant  views  of  two  eminent  church- 
men,— the  one  classing  himself  with  the  high  party,  the 
other  with  the  foir, — on  most  momentous  events  in  which 
they  had  themselves  been  actors,  or  of  which  they  had 
been  thoughtful  spectators,  and  on  principles  and  motives 
the  temperate  discussion  of  which  will  always  be  interest- 
ing to  the  sincere  lover  of  truth,  but  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  of  paramount  importance  to  us  in  these  days, 
when  many  of  the  same  arguments  are  reproduced  and 
brought  into  fresh  collision.  Yet  it  is  gratifying  to  con- 
template the  state  of  amicable  concord  into  which  these 
two  great  masters  of  attack  and  defence  were  ultimately 
brought,  respecting  all  the  great  principles  which  had 
been  the  subjects  of  their  debate,  after  each  of  them  had 
tendered  his  own  opinion  or  explanation.  On  the  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  concerned  Fuller  as  an  author, — who 
was  then  put  on  his  literary  trial. before  the  public,  to  be 
declared  worthy  or  unworthy  of  obtaining  general  cre- 
dence,— the  results  are  favourable  in  the  extreme;  and 
such  as  tend  fully  to  establish  his  reputation  with  pos- 
terity for  a  veritable  historian,  who  wrote*  and  published 
his  great  work,  and  this  large  defence  of  it,  in  troublous 
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^es^  when  the  recent  political  and  religious  agitations 
had  scarcely  been  suffered  to  subside. 

After  perusing  the  instances  of  personal  vanity  which 
I  have  given  in  a  note,  (p.  396,)  the  reader  will  be  pre- 
pared to  divine  the  true  cause  of  Heylin's  infelicitous 
attack  on  Fuller  in  his  Examen  Histaricum.  He  pos- 
sessed great  irritability  of  disposition ;  yet,  like  most  men 
of  warm  temperament,  he  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
conscious  of  this  infirmity,  and  undoubtedly  wrote  the 
following  sentence  in  great  sincerity  of  heart : — "  The 
party  whom  I  am  to  deal  with  is  so  much  a  stranger  to  me, 
that  he  is  neither  heneficio  nee  injurid  notu9  ;  and  there- 
fore no  particular  respects  have  moved  me  to  the  making 
of  these  Animadversions."  Fuller's  reply  to  this  is 
highly  characteristic : — '^  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  passage 
from  the  Animadvertor,  that  I  never  did  him  any  injury; 
the  rather  because  some  of  my  friends  have  charged  me 
for  provoking  his  pen  against  me.  And  though  I  pleaded, 
that  neither  in  thought,  word,  nor  deed,  I  ever  did  bini 
any  wrong,  I  hardly  prevailed  with  them  for  belief :  and 
now  the  Animadvertor  hath  cleared  me,  that  I  never  did 
any  injury  unto  him."  In  this  sentence  will  be  discerned 
much  of  that  sly  waggery  which  "  peeps  out,  ever  and 
anon,"  in  Fuller's  pages.  He  was  himself  evidently  well 
aware  of  the  existence  of  some  cause  of  offence  on  his 
part ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  honest  declaration  to  the 
contrary,  Heylin  has  shown,  (p.  449,)  how  much  he  was 
annoyed  by  a  passage  in  "  the  History  of  Cambridge," 
(p.  117,)  in  which  Fuller  mentions  the  reply  of  king 
Henry  VI.  to  bishop  Wainefleet ;  "  a  speech,"  says 
Fuller,  "avouched  by  no  historian,"  though  in  the 
same  paragraph  he  asserts  it  to  have  been  "  first  printed 
by  Brian  Twyne,  Oxford  Antiquary,  and  afterwards 
related  by  Dr.  Heylin,  a  member  of  that  University"  In 
another  passage,  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  148,)  he  had 
described  "  St.  Equitius,  the  pretended  founder  of  our 
first  English  monks,"  in  this  style : — "  But  be  he  who  he 
himself  or  any  other  pleaseth,  (brother,  if  they  will,  to 
St.  George  on  horseback,)  he  was  never  father  of  any 
monks  in  England."  This  roused  the  choler  of  Heylin, 
who  prided  himself  on  being  the  author  of  the  very 
amusing  ^*  History  of  that  most  famous  Saint  and  Sol- 
dier of  Christ  Jesus,  St.  George  of  Oappadocia ; "  and  he 
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has  given  expression  to  his  kindled  Indignation  in  no 
measured  terms.  (**  Appeal,"  p.  476.)  This  excitement, 
from  similar  slight  and  unintentional  oflFences,  induced  him 
to  employ  low  and  abusive  language,  a  specimen  of  which 
I  give  below  in  a  note,*  in  which  the  manly  and  witty 
answer  of  Fuller,  must  confirm  the  good  opinion  which  all 
well-natured  men  will  have  formed  of  his  vast  superiority 
in  the  delightful  essentials  of  temper  and  genius. 

In  the  "  Appeal "  it  was  the  author's  intention,  as 
he  announces  it,  (p.  291,)  *'to  deal  more  fairly  with 
the  Animadvertor "  than  the  latter  had  dealt  with  him ; 
"  and  not  here  and  there  to  pick  out  parcels,  and  cut  off 
shreds,"  he  says,  "where  they  make  most  for  my  advan- 
tage ;  but  I  have  presented  the  ivhole  cloth  of  his  book,** 
&c.  He  proceeded  in  this  honest  course,  of  fully  quot- 
ing his  adversary's  words  and  immediately  subjoining  his 
own  reply,  till  he  received  an  intimation  from  Heylin's 
stationery  (as  the  respectable  publisher  of  those  days  was 
commonly  designated,)  that  the  faithful  reprint  of  the 
entire  work  would  operate  to  his  pecuniary  injury.  Fuller 
therefore  renders  this,  with  other  reasons,  ("  Appeal," 
p.  508,)  why  he  should  omit  all  further  redundancies, 

*  Dr.  Hbtlin. — How  wise  the  rest  were,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  But 
certainly  our  author  showed  himself  ^*  no  wiser  than  Waltham's  calf,  who 
ran  nine  mUes  to  suck  a  hull  and  came  home  athirst,"  as  the  proverb 
saith.  His  running  unto  Oxford,  which  cost  him  as  much  in  seventeen 
weeks,  to  he  had  spent  in  Cambridge  in  seventeen  years,  was  but  a  second 
Bally  to  the  first  knight^nnntry. 

Fuller. — ^I  can  patiently  comport  with  the  Animadvertor^s  Jeer«  ;  which 
I  behold  as  so  many  frogs,  that  it  is  pretty  and'  pleasing  to  see  them  hop 
and  skip  about,  having  not  much  harm  in  them.  But  I  cannot  abide  his 
rmlinga  ;  which  an  like  to  toads,  swelling  with  venom  within  them.  Any  one 
may  rail  who  is  bred  but  in  Billingagate-CoUege  :  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
such  language  from  the  Animadvertor,  a  Doctor  in  Divinity ;  seeing  railing 
is  as  much  heneceth  a  Doctor,  as  against  Divinity. 

When  Dr.  Turner,' a  phy^cian  sufficiently  known,  gav«  the  lie  (at  the 
earl  of  Pembroke's  table)  to  the  earl  of  Carnarvon :  **  I  will  take  the  lie 
from  you;**  replied  the  earl,  "but  I  will  never  take  physic  from  you." 
If  sucli  railing  be  consistent  with  the  Doctor's  Divinity,  this  once  I  wiU 
take  the  coif,  but  never  learn  Divinity  from  him. 

Two  things  comfort  me  under  his  reviling*  FinL  That  no  worse  man 
than  David  himself  complained,  that  he  became  "a  proverb  to  his 
enemies,"  Psalm  Ixix.  2.  Secondly.  Though  a  calf  be  a  contemptible 
creature,  passing  for  the  emblem,  not  (with  the  dove)  of  simplicity,  but  of 
plain  silliness  ;  yet  is  it  a  clean  one,  and  accepted  of  God  for  siicrifice,  Heb. 
ix.  19.  Whereas  the  snariing  dog  (though  a  creature  of  far  more  cunning 
and  sagacity)  was  so  odious  and  unclean,  that  by  a  peculiar  law  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  the  price  of  a  dog  should  not  be  brought  into  the  house  of  God. 
Deut.  xxiii.  18. — **  Appeal  of  injured  Innocence,"  p.  619. 
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f^  which  might  well  be  spared,  as  containing  no  tpnngent 
matter  against "  any  of  his  facts  or  positions.  *  But  since 
this  necessity  no  longer  exists,  I  have  rendered  the 
present  edition  much  more  valuable,  by  inserting  in  it 
THE  wHOiiS  OP  Hitlik'3  Ahimadvbrsions,  Contained  in 
that  very  scarce  book  the  general  title  of  which  is 
Examen  Historicum  ;  thus  the  reader  may  obtain,  at  one 
view,  a  sight  of  the  occasionally  powerful  reasonings  of 
these  two  great  oracles  on  affairs  ecclesiastical. 

For  the  principles  on  which  I  undertook  the  super- 
intendence of  this  edition  of  Fuller's  works,  as  well  as 
for  a  more  ample  list  of  words  which  have  been  slightly 
altered,  and  of  those  which  have  become  their  substi- 
tutes, I  refer  the  reader  to  my  preface  to  his  ''  Church 
History."  Of  those  principles,  and  of  that  excellent 
work  itself,  the  Christian  port^n  of  the  public  have 
shown  their  approbation  by  the  purchase  of  a  large 
impression.  A  new  edition  of  it  is  now  in  progress 
through  the  press,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  to  render  it 
stil)  more  deserving  of  general  patronage. 

In  conformity  with  my  practice  in  the  "  Church 
History"  I  now  subjoin  a  list  of  such  words  as  I  have 
changed  for  others,  their  cognates  in  meaning  and 
derivation : — 

Altorp^  into  abeorbed ;  aeerewedf  accrued  ^  adwuganeei,  adYOwaooa  ; 
AngUftdy  A^Ucized ;  Arobifi^  Arabia ;  AidkmUiquey  authentic. 

Bandeleir,  Bandeleer;  baranriey  beirony;  bd/reey  belfry;  hin^  been; 
M^9,  bodice ;  bone^/key  bonfiie ;  liy  up^  buoy  up ;  Brttannie^  Britannia ; 
brook,  broken ;  ly  like,  belike. 

(Jaw$ed  wa^,  causeway;  ekamfian,  champaign;  wmpUmaii»,  eompli- 
mentfl ;  cofunftm,  consultatiye ;  controlUr,  comptroller ;  eoukf^  oowls  ; 
camOers,  compters ;  oousen,  cozen ;'  creeketh,  creaketh ;  crue,  crew. 

Dtoeipt,  deceit ;  delatofy,  dilatory ;  dispoykd,  despoiled ;  dur$yy  dirty. 

Emtpaire,  impur;  empereste,  empress;  enhmmoed,  enhanced;  eremtHoaly 
hermitical ;  erranti,  arrant ;  euay  of  bread,  assay ;  eetrieh,  ostrich ; 
eaxketoTy  escheator. 

FeaeiNe,  feasible ;  ferriey  ferry ;  forrain,  foreign ;  fr^y  fray. 

Oage,  gauge ;  gmtik,  genteel ;  ffiptoMy  gypseoua;  GhiMsky  Gothic. 

^orno^M^  harassed ;  Aaspkaly  hospitable ;  Atf^<e,huff ;  Atfii^^,  hungrily. 

He,  aide.  Joofi,  jest ;  Jewries  Jewry.  LauneeSy  lances ;  lushious,  luscious. 

MartMh,  marah ;  mifutr€y  minster ;  moe,  more.    Ne,  not ;  tiMky  nipple. 

Piekt  and  cAosey  picked  and  chosen ;  portraicture,  portraiture ;  pricedy 
prized ;  prisingy  pricing ;  proUngy  prowling ;  pvStUqu^  public  ;  puniillosy 
punctilios ;  ptutUey  puisne. 

BedownOhy  redoundeth ;  retreneCy  retrench ;  rere,  rear ;  rivolei,  rivulet ; 
roundled  up,  rounded  up ;  tythmcy  rhyme. 

ScelOony Bkeieton;  «ci^  sited;  m^AeiM^ since ;  alenimffy  slanting;  spooky 
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•poke ;  stander-learer,  standard-bearer ;  stooffe,  stowage ;  ttraighten,  straiten  ^ 
sute^  suit ;  swound,  swoon ;  tynon^maeSy  synonymes. 

ThoroWy  through ;  throughly ^  thoroughly ;  toU^  toll ;  trendy  trestle. 

TJntihaken&iy  unshaken ;  v/nwihiMty  invaluable  ;  usererSy  usurers. 

Viearidgey  vicarage ;  vice-county  viscount ;  virgCy  verge.  « 

WeikCy  wick ;  tphen  aSy  whereas ;  whUes,  whUe ;  wragtitd,  wrestled. 

The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  similar  words  firom 
Hbylin's  Examen  Hisioricum : — 

Accomptedy  accounted.  Bed-roUy  bead-roU.  Castachy  cassocks;  crud 
night-aupy  crewel.  JEndtteth,  inditeth;  eaoocheon,  escutcheon.  Failers^ 
faUures.  Chthishy  Gothic.  HuisherSy  ushers.  Intereue,  interest  Sceme- 
tericy  cemetery.     When  as,  whereas. 

I  now  subjoin  a  collection  of  the  principal  words, 
which,  for  various  reasons,  I  have  retained,  though  they 
are  seldom  employed  in  modem  writing : — 

Accustomably,  adequation,  additory,  amortize,  amotion,  approved  on^ 
ass^lfeth,  (affiliates  itself,)  assoiled.  Be-rebussed,  budge.  Cassate,  catch- 
ingness,  pheverel  expressions,  chiefest,  co-evity,  commends,  (commendation,) 
composure,  (composition,)  consulatory,  (consular,)  contrariant,  contem- 
pered,  convented,  coparcenary,  courtlike,  (courtiy,)  courtship,  (courtii- 
ness).  Derived  into^  deMk,  dilatations,  disparateness.  Engrand,  (aggran- 
dize,) errats,  (errata,)  to  estate,  equivale.  Farced.  Give  a  gird,  (cast  a 
meer,)  grindeid.  Hang-byes,  hollow  (to  shout).  Informative,  inhold, 
(withhold,)  insculped,  insculption,  inunded,  (inundated).  Joculary, 
Lauhder,  (laundress,)  leiger-bo6ks,  (ledgers,)  louring,  loveday.  Magni- 
secant,  managery,  mane,  Mezentism.  Now-of-days.  Partage,  penetral% 
(the  bowels,)  precessor,  prepoeed,  (set  over,)  proprietaries^  (proprietors,) 
posthume.  Retractions,  remised,  (remitted,)  robustious.  Septemfluous, 
signeth,  (assigneth,)  sinisterity,  sleighting,  smatch,  (tast^,)  sopited,  spick- 
and-span  new,  staple,  (firm,)  suppletory.  Tentations,  tituled,  (styled,) 
trounced  (punished).  Unshakened,  un-universitied.  Vestiary  (vestry). 
Ware-trash. 

Four  words  of  the  same  class  from  Heylin  are  here 
subjoined : — 

Batable,  (debatable,)  infeodations,  inheretrices,  (female  heirs,)  tendry. 

To  some  of  the  words  here  enumerated,  and  to  a  few 
others,  I  have  subjoined  short  notes,  principally  etymo- 
logical :  Such  as,  fur  J  p.  7 1  ;  dmbtyj  98 ;  ware-trashy 
107;  cousenSy  117;  attendancy,  233 ;  drifty  280;  ahhomu 
nal  libelSy  517;  at-onCy  578;  and  betirWy  612.  A  few 
larger  notes  will  also  be  found ;  as  that  on  Heylin' s  pride 
of  ancestry y  p.  396 ;  Fuller's  excellent  memory y  447 ;  Dr. 
Cheynely  495  ;  on  Fuller's  name,  532  ;  Jewel  and  Case, 
576  ;  William  Prynne,  582  ;  Dr.  Cosin,  66Q,  669  ;  and 
Brook  and  Ldkey  684. 

Beside  these,  I  have  inserted  two  notes  of  consider- 
able length.  The  first  occurs  in  pp.  241-252,  and  details 
the  incunabula  and  subsequent  pre-eminence  of  mathcr 
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matica]  studies  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with 
brief  allusions  to  some  collateral  topics.  The  second 
will  be  found  in  pp.  673-683  ;  and  exhibits  the  ecclesi- 
astical peculations  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Burgess  during  the 
Inter-regnum,  and  their  infelicitous  termination.  With- 
out that  introduction,  the  reader  will  perceive,  Fuller's 
letter  to  him  would  have  been  utterly  unintelligible.  In 
every  case,  I  have  shown  a  decent  respect  to  my  readers, 
as  well  as  to  the  character  of  my  author,  by  appending 
to  my  own  notes  the  brief  signature  of  "  EniT." 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  an  author  who  passed 
through  the  press,  in  the  unsettled  times  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, such  large  productions  as  the  "Church 
History  "  and  its  accompaniments,  cannot  be  adequately 
conceived  by  any  of  those  who  have  been  nursed,  amidst 
learned  leisure,  in  the  lap  of  peace  and  plenty.  In  the 
dedication  of  the  fifth  book  of  his  "  Church  History  "  to 
the  earl  of  Middlesex,  Fuller  very  eloquently  laments  the 
dispersion  of  his  own  valuable  library,  and  blesses  Divine 
Providence  for  having  secured  to  him  the  uncontrolled 
use  of  the  noble  earl's  large  collection.  In  another 
passage  in  "  the  Appeal,"  (p.  317,)  he  says : — "  For  the 
first  five  years,  during  our  actual  civil  wars,  I  had  little 
list  or  leisure  to  write ;  fearing  to  be  made  a  History, 
and  shifting  daily  for  my  safety.  All  that  time  I  could 
not  live  to  study y  who  did  only  study  to  live.  So  soon  as 
God's  goodness  gave  me  a  fixed  habitation,  I  composed 
my  Land  of  Canaan^  or  Pisgah  Sight''  The  man  who 
was  called  to  endure  these  and  similar  inconveniences  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  literary  labours,  must  have  pos- 
sessed an  indomitable  spirit  and  an  ardent  love  of 
learning :  and  his  compositions,  published  under  such 
great  disadvantages,  must  not  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  ordinary  productions.  While  his  "  Church 
History "  was  in  the  press,  he  appears  to  have  resided 
chiefly  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  to  have  been  somewhat 
irregular  in  his  visits  to  Town  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
intending its  publication.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
he  replies  on  one  occasion  to  Heylin : — "  I  have  con- 
cealed nothing  herein  of  moment, — ^the  blank  being 
insignificant,  and  the  mere  mistake  of  the  printer. 
Before  his  time,  he  was  about  to  begin  a  new  section  and 
dedication,  as' appears  by  the  to  in  the  text."  ("Appeal," 
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p.  585.)  On  another  occasion,  this  is  his  form  of  plead- 
ing : — "  Here  I  will  truly  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
state  of  this  matter.  The  posting  press,  which,  with  the 
time  and  tide,  will  stay  for  no  man,  mistaking  my  copy 
complete,  and  not  attending  my  coming  to  London  that 
morning  from  Waltham,  clapt  it  up  imperfect.  I  must 
therefore,  deservedly,  take  all  the  hlame  and  shame 
thereof  on  myself,  and  here  in  this  sheet  do  public 
penance  for  the  same,  promising  amendment  to  the  inll, 
God  willing,  in  the  next  edition."  (Idem,  p.  341.)  His 
explanation  relates  to  his  "  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  between  his  majesty  and  the  Long- 
Parliament  divines  ; "  of  which  report  at  least  one  entire 
page  must  have  been  thus  carelessly  omitted.  His 
explanation  also  furnishes  a  reason  why  I  have  met  with 
numerous  discrepancies  between  the  two  copies  of  his 
"  Church  History  "  and  of  the  "  History  of  Cambridge  " 
which  are  in  my  possession,  though  only  one  edition  of 
them  was  printed.  These  variations,  amounting  to  more 
than  thirty,  are  all  to  be  accounted  for  by  this  circum- 
stance of  Fuller's  arrival  in  London  from  his  country- 
residence,  when  only  part  of  the  impression  of  each  sheet 
had  been  worked-oflF;  and,  his  quick  eye  catching  the 
sight  of  some  glaring  error,  he  has  instantly  stopped 
the  press  and  had  the  proper  word  or  phrase  inserted 
in  the  remaining  copies  of  the  book.  But  while  I 
urge  this  plea  ostensibly  in  favour  of  my  author,  it  serves 
virtually  to  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  towards 
the  editor;  who,  (with  humility  be  it  spoken,)  beside 
possessing  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  and  a  degree  of  familiarity  (through  his  pre- 
vious course  of  reading)  with  Fuller's  humour  and  the 
peculiar  phraseology  in  which  it  is  usually  clothed,  and 
sometimes  obscured,  ought,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
assumed  functions,  to  have  in  constant  exercise  not  only 
all  the  coolness  and  consideration  which  he  can  com- 
mand, but  also  much  critical  vigilance.'^ 

*  The  foUowing  passage,  from  page  174  of  the  ^  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,"  afiFords  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  great  ooninderation  and 
vigilance  necessary  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  requisition,  with  regard  to.  the 
recondite  wit  and  original  phraseology  of  my  author : — 

**  19.  Ma^isecant  Newly, 

**  Dr.  Thomas  Nevyle,  tlie  eighth  Master  of  this  College,  answering  his 
anagram  ^rnost  heavenly/  and  practising  his  own  allusive  motto,  Ne  vile 
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Upwards  of  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  four 
sheets  of  this  volume  passed  through  the  press ;  and 
other  four  were  in  a  state  of  readiness,  when  I  saw  the 
announcement  of  a  new  edition  of  "the  History  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge/'  from  the  University  press. 
Having  some  knowledge  of  the  proposed  editor,  the  late 

veliSy  being,  by  the  mles  of  the  phflosopher  himself,  to  he  aooonnted 
fuyaXmmittnis^  *  as  of  great  peifonnances,'  for  the  general  good,**  &c. 

This  short  sentence  comprises  two  anagrams.  One  is  on  the  surname 
only,  Newfy  becoming  Neyyyl  by  means  of  a  single  transposition ;  the  w, 
according  to  ancient  nsage,  being  resolved  into  yv.  -The  other  is  on  both 
the  Christian  and  sor-name ;  most  keawnfy  containing  all  the  letters  needful 
f<v  Thomas  Nbttui.  A  third,  Ne  nie  veUs^  is  so  obyious  as  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. But,  beside  these,  FuUer  has  invented  an  appropriate  word 
to  suit  his  purpose,  maguisecaiU  (^^  cutting  out  or  contriving  great  mat- 
ters") being  evidently  intended  to  correspond  with  Ne  vUe  telis, 
**  Devise  not  any  mean  thing,''  and  both  raised  to  their  highest  pitch  by 
their  completion  in  fi«7aXoirocinyf,  (the  exact  notation  of  the  word  in  the 
folio  edition,)  ^'as  of  great  performances."  The  whole  sentiment  will  be, 
in  brief:  **  Thomas  Nevyle  did  not  only  (newly)  *  recently  *  devise  great 
things,  but  he  has  likewise  performed  them."  But  some  difficulty  exists 
in  the  Greek  epithet  which  is  employed ;  and,  on  the  first  view  of  it,  I  was 
persuaded  that  Fuller  had  originally  written  novtftrji  as  the  latter  part  of 
this  compound  word.  It  would  then  most  significantly  have  expressed  the 
meaning  which  he  has  himself  attached  to  it,  ''as  of  great  performances." 
On  reflecting,  however,  that  some  tyro  or  other  might  entertain  the  suppo- 
sition, from  the  use  of  the  Greek  term,  that  Nevyle  was  represented  as 
having  been  "a  great  poet,"  (a  very  common  signification  of  the  same 
word,)  Fuller  probably  altered  it  to  the  form  in  which  it  stands  in  his  folio 
edition.  This  entire  paragraph,  therefore,  after  much  thought,  I  suffered  to  * 
rem^n ;  making  only  the  slight  addition  of  an  wUt  to  the  antepenultimate 
of  the  Greek  word,  (according  to  the  rather  unclassical  method  of  the  word- 
makers  inedikB  et  infimce  ChrBcitaiis^J  to  designate  its  immediate  derivation 
ftom  /AryaXofrM€«>, — a  connexion  evidently  pointed  out  by  the  old  historian's 
verbiage,  and  designed  to  be  preserved. 

After  perusing  this  passage,  had  I  ventured  to  alter  the  title  of  it 
into  Magnificera  Nevyle^  and  metamorphosed  the  proper  Greek  word  into 
/M7aXoir/>cir7ff, — ^whatever  good  opinion  might  have  been  previously  enteri- 
tained  of  my  harmless  pretensions  to  learning  and  judgment, — I  should  at 
once  have  forfeited  eveiy  claim  to  public  confidence  and  fiivour,  by  such  a 
glaring  instance  of  utter  recklessness  and  palpable  ignorance.  For,  setting 
aside  the  consideration  of  other  topics,  luyaKoirpt^s  itself  would  convey,  to 
the  mind  of  a  competent  Greek  scholar,  a  very  different  idea  from  that 
which  is  communicated  by  the  derivative  from  noUto  which  Fuller  has 
here  given;  the  former  word  usually  designating  an  eastern  or  passive 
display  of  grandeur,  proper  to  the  station  of  the  person  that  exhibits  it ; 
the  latter,  an  active,  energetic  courae  of  splendid  deeds,  such  as  was  intended 
by  FuHer  himseli^  no  contemptible  critic,  when  he  gave  this  as  the  plain 
English  of  it, — *^  being  himself  to  be  accounted  as  of  ffreai  performances,** 

Instances  of  tliis  description  might  be  furnished  in  abundance,  through- 
out the  three  productions  which  are  here  presented  to  the  public. 
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Rev.  M*  Prickett,  A.M.,  through  a  common  friend,  I 
learnt  from  him  that  the  ''  additional  notes,"  which  that 
lamented  gentleman  intended  to  write  in  elucidation  of 
Fuller,  would  be  cast  in  a  mould  strictly  local  and  anti- 
quarian. In  order  to  distinguish  the  edition  with  which 
I  had  been  entrusted  from  its  announced  competitor,  and 
to  impart  a  greater  degree  of  interest  to  some  of  its  pages, 
I  thought  the  only  method  left  for  me,  and  perhaps  the 
best  I  could  have  devised,  was  that  of  delineating  the 
more  modem  intellectuality  of  Cambridge.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  write  copious  biographical  notices  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  each  College  who  have 
flourished  since  the  days  of  Fuller,  and  to  append  them, 
in  alphabetical  order,  to  the  end  of  those  sections  in 
which  their  Colleges  are  severally  described.  To  deli- 
neate the  living  naembers  who  have  shed  deserved  renown 
on  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning,  formed  no  part  of  my 
vast  design.     For 

"  Who  can  speak 
The  numerous  worthies  of  the  maiden  reign  ?  " 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  I  was  occupied  at  intervals 
during  eighteen  months ;  and  I  employed  upon  it  the 
same  fearlessness  and  frankness  which  have  always 
marked  the  expression  of  my  opinions.  But  I  soon  dis- 
covered, that  these  records,  though  individually  brief,  and 
sufficiently  graphic  to  designate  each  man  of  celebrity, 
increased  in  quantity,  till  at  length  my  yet  imperfect  col- 
lection of  sketches  amounted  to  such  a  mass  as  greatly 
exceeded  the  limits  which  I  had  prescribed  to  myself.  I 
was  on  this  account  induced  to  abandon  the  undertaking ; 
but  I  look  forward  with  hope  to  a  more  advanced  period 
in  my  life,  when  my  judgment  shall  have  become  more 
matured,  and  my  prepossessions,  if  not  so  strong,  may  at 
least  not  be  so  strongly  expressed  ;  and  when,  if  still 
favoured  by  Heaven  with  the  possession  of  vigorous  facul- 
ties, I  may  be  inclined  to  finish  a  series  of  original  lite- 
rary sketches  concerning  those  learned  Cambridge-men 
who  have  rendered  themselves  famous  at  any  time  during 
the  last  two  centuries.  This  paragraph  will,  I  trust,  be 
favourably  received  as  a  needful  apology  for  the  delay 
which  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  the  present 
volume. 

JAMES  NICHOLS. 
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tresses— The  benefaction  of  Matthew  Parker — A  great  favourer  of 
Norfolk-men — ^Dr.  Sowde  and  Dr.  Copcot.  The  College  arms  why 
altered.  Where  I  had  my  instructions  of  this  College — A  bank  and 
a  lank  of  charity.  William  Bateman  foundeth  Trinity  Hall.  The 
Masters'  catalogue  might  be  amended — A  pious  design.  A  bitter 
retort — A  dispensation  for  increase  of    commons.    The  exceeding 
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cbeapnesa  of  all  commodities— Causes  of  dearness.  Nor  full,  nor 
fftstiog — CopFenient  diet  needful  for  students — Gonville-Hall  founded. 
Archbishop  Ufford  a  commoner  therein.  This  Hall  transplanted — 
Two  noble  Students.  Fishwick's  Hostel  given  to  this  HiJl — Papal 
indulgences.  Masters,  Benefactors,  &c.  of  Gonville  Hall.  The  earl 
of  Cambridge — ^A  contest  about  choosing  of  Chancellor — ^Discords 
betwixt  Dominicans  and  Carmelites.  The  Dominican  cbargeth. 
The  Carmelite  receiveth  the  charge,  and  conquereth — Chaucer  a 
Cambridge  student^-A  rebellious  riot  of  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge. 
University  monuments  martyred — ^The  townsmen  called  to  a  legal 
account.  Their  pitiful  plea — Privileges  conferred  on  the  University. 
FocaUa  prized  by  the  Chancellor — ^An  order  that  no  scholar  is  to  be 
admitted  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Franciscans  oppose  this 
order.  The  issue  uncertain.  [Beneficed  men  licensed  by  the  pope  as 
Non-residents] — A  parliament  kept  at  Cambridg»— Canterbury  mis- 
printed for  Cambridge  in  the  statute-book.  The  excellent  statutes  of 
Cambridge  parliament  against  wandering  Scholars — ^A  strange  miracle. 
Not  like  those  in  the  Scripture.  A  strange  plague  in  Cambridge. 
The  like  after  was  at  Oxford — John  Bromiard,  a  fierce  anti-Wicklivist. 
Both  best  by  turns.  Statute  against  fugitive  Friars — ^The  first  person 
of  honour  Chancellor  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge's  Chancellor  no 
longer  confirmed  by  Ely's  bishop.    Pages  68—89. 

SECTION  IV.    A.D.  1400—1436. 

The  large  privilege  of  Cambridge  for  printing,  much  improved  therein — 
The  University  visited  by  the  archbi^op  of  Canterbury.  The  arch- 
bishop's mandate  to  the  Chancellor.  Another  to  every  College.  A 
mistake  in  the  printed  date — The  occasion  of  this  visitation.  The 
archbishop  comes  in  pomp  to  Cambridge.  All  the  scholars  appear 
before  him.  The  Chancellor  first  examined.  Several  chests  in  Cam- 
bridge, with  their  donors — Several  Colleges  visited  by  the  archbishop's 
Commissioners.  Why  Trinity  Hall  first  visited.  The  plea  of  the 
guardian  thereof;  summoning  none  to  appear  out  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury.  An  observation — Clare  Hall  visited,  and  Corpus  ChrisH 
College,  and  the  VThite  Canons — ^A  day  of  non-term  with  the  visiters. 
Radegund  nuns  visited.  Their  visitation  ended — Query,  about 
omissions  of  the  Commissioners.  Hostels  why  not  visited.  Reforma- 
tion remitted  to  the  archbishop's  leisure^Query  :  what  now  became 
of  Cambridge's  ancient  exemptions  ?  A  probable  conjecture — Oxford 
Argentine  challengeth  all  Cambridge.  An  account  of  his  achieve- 
ments, (after  prose,)  now  in  verse — The  Chancellor  sent  to  Rome — 
The  original  of  Yice-Chancellors.  Thomas  M arkant's  excellent  book, 
lost  and  found,  lost  and  found,  lost — ^Difference  betwixt  the  Univer- 
sity and  Londoners.  The  original  of  Sturbridge-fair.  Sale  of  the 
privileges  thereof  seasonably  prevented — ^A  beneficial  grant  to  Uni- 
versity-men, refused  by  their  own  folly;  but,  on  second  thoughts, 
accepted — Differences  betwixt  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  the  University, 
remitted^ by  the  pope  to  the  prior  of  Barnwell.  The  pope  giveth  his 
sentence  for  Cambridge's  exemption-*A  constant  tenure  of  princely 
earls — ^The  University's  money  embezzled.  Never. restored  to  the 
same  degree.    Vehement  suspicion  of  corruption.    Pages  90 — 104.     ^ 
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SECTION  V.    A.  D.  1436—1505. 

Cambridge  fens  endeavoured  to  be  drained.  All  in  vain.  Arguments  j^ro 
and  con  fen*draining — Since  effected  to  admiration.  Labor  improbus 
omnia  mneit.  Cambridge  why  jealous  herein ;  never  pleased.  Deep 
philosophy.  A  real  refutation.  Cambridge  air  bettered — King  Henry 
foundeth  a  small  College,  and  William  Bingham  another.  Both 
united  and  enlarged  into  King's  College.  The  admirable  chapel — 
A  catalogue  of  King's  College  Worthies — Why  so  few  have  been 
Benefactors  to  this  House.  The  instrumental  advancers  of  so  wx>rthy 
a  work.  Dr.  Sommerset  said  to  be  ungratefully  used  by  Cambridge 
— King  Edward  IV.  a  malefactor  to  this  College — ^An  old  debt  well 
paid.  The  arms  of  King's  College — A  strange  speech  (pretended)  of 
kiDg  Henry  VI. ;  considering  then  Cambridge  equal  with  Oxford  in 
number  of  CoUeges-^The  speech  avouched  by  no  historian.  A 
memorable  tradition,  and  a  necessary  conclusion — ^The  original  of 
the  Schools  in  Cambridge.  The  old  Schools  a  mean  structure.  The 
several  founders  of  the  modem  Schools — Cambridge  library  aug- 
mented with  many  precious  books — Queen's  College  founded  by 
queen  Margaret.  The  inscription  on  the  first  stone.  Queen  Elizabeth 
finished  what  queen  Margaret  began — Some  truth  in  much  talk. 
Give  what  is  tl^ine  own.  Two  coats  for  one  body.  A  benefactor- 
general  to  learning.  An  ingenious  and  useful  design — Erasmus,  a 
Student  in  Queen's  College — The  founding  of  Catherine  Hall — Pro- 
perly a  pretty  Hall — The  foundation  of  Jesus  College.  The  inconti- 
nence of  Saint  Radegund's  nuns.  John  Major's  testimony  hereof — 
The  character  of  bishop  Alcock.  Jesus  College  the  bishop  of  Eljr's 
House — First  Chancellor  for  life — Erasmus  studieth  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege ;  was  first  Greek-  then  Divinity-professor.  No  mercenary  writers 
in  Cambridge.  Cambridge  within  few  years  much  improved  in 
learning — Erasmus's  judgment  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  A  second, 
a  third,  verdict  of  the  same.  His  character  of  Cambridge  townsmen. 
Pages  105—133. 

SECTION  VI.    A.D.  1505—1535. 

King  Henry  comes  to  Cambridge— The  building  of  St.  Mary's — ^The 
foundation  of  Christ's  College.  The  fair  endowments  thereof.  A 
lady  of  pity — John  Major,  a  Student  in  Christ's  College — John 
Leland,  Fellow  therein — Reformation  of  augmentation — ^The  worthies 
of  this  College — Caution  general — The  death  of  the  lady  Margaret. 
The  carefulness  of  her  executors — ^The  site  of  St.  John's  College. 
Crowded  with  Students — A  rape  offered  on  the  Muses — ^An  infant 
rebellion,  seasonably  crushed — ^A  rake-hell  to  be  chosen  before  a 
dunce.  The  first  [and]  second  reasons.  An  ingenuous  ivlaster  well 
met  with  an  ingenuous  Fellow.  Well  spoken,  well  taken — Confess, 
and  be  forgiven — Peter  de  Valence  excommunicated.  Many  years 
after,  he  confesseth  his  fault — Monks'  turned  into  Buckingham  Col- 
lege— A  pair  of  learned  writers — The  untimely  death  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham— Crook's  character — A  catalogue  of  Cambridge  Orators. 
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— Bifaiey's  scruple  in  conscience — ^Two  opposite  parties,  for  and 
against  superstition — Latimer  converted  by  Bilnej.  [Cranmer  ejected 
from  his  fellowship  for  being  married.]  Crook,  out«bought,  departeth 
to  Oxford — ^The  privilege  of  the  University — Latimer's  sermon  of 
cards — A  suspected  (if  not  a  false)  report — [Cranmer  retires  to  Wal* 
tham  on  account  of  the  plague.  Of  which  Mr.  Stafford  dies]  Mr. 
Stafford  possibly  Margaret  Professor ^Bennet,  a  martyr  of  Cambridge 
— A  doughty  pair  of  challengers,  well  worsted  for  their  pains.  They 
return  with  shame.  The  report  qualified.  A  causeless  jeer.  More 
modesty  argues  not  less  learning — [The  University's  renunciation  of 
the  pope's  supremacy] — ^The  course^  of  the  Scholars'  studies  altered 
for  the  better — The  Lord  Cromwell  chosen  Chancellor,  in  the  place 
of  bishop  Fisher.  The  great  good  he  did  the  University — Craiford's 
character — ^The  first  'general  visitation  of  Cambridge^  jure  Regio. 
The  injunctions  to  the  University  of  Dr.  Legh,  Chancellor,  Crom- 
well's surrogate— King  Henry's  injunctions  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge — ^The  submission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Gonville  Hall 
to  the  king's  injunctions — University  records  delivered  to  the  lord 
Cromwell — No  more  doctors  of  Canon  Law;  which  is  annexed  to 
Civil.    Pages  133—167. 

SECTION  Vn.    A.  D.  1536— 1569. 

A  combination    against  Dr.   Metcalfe.    Great    dcTserts    soon  forgotten. 
Guilt  haunted  with  justice — Cambridge  records  re-delivered    unto 
them.    Query.    Whether  the  popes'  bulls  were  in  specie  restored— 
Gardiner  made  Chancellor.    Contention  about  pronouncing  of  Greek. 
The  champions  for  the  new  mode.    An  inartificial  argument — ^Tbe 
lord  Audley  builds  Maudlin  College.    The  arms    thereof— -An  ill 
neighbour    to    a    studious  College.    A  monarch  Mastei^^A   good 
proffer.    Was  it  wisely  refused  i — Charitable  Mr.  Palmer.    Learning 
runs  low — Trinity  College  founded  by  king  Henry  VIII. — A  dutiful 
daughter — Magnisecant  Newly*— Eminent  men  in  all  professions,  with 
many  more  living — King's  Professors  founded.    Catalogues  of  them 
very  imperfect — ^The-  lord  Protector   made  Chancellor.    The  inso- 
lencies  of  the  townsmen.    Ascham's  letters  procure  friends  to  the 
University — A  proffer  of  the  Protector's  to  unite  Clare  and  Trinity 
Hall;  blasted  by  bishop  Gardiner — ^An  extraordinary  act  before  the 
king's     commissioners— Northumberland    made    Chancellor — Bucer 
and  Fagius  called  to  Cambridge,  made  Professors  there.    The  death 
of  Fagius.    Tremellius,  Hebrew  Professor  in  Cambridge — Henry  and 
Charges  Brandon   die  of   the  sweating-sickness — Several,  dates  of 
Bucer's  death — A  loud  lie  of  a  lewd  Jesuit — Queen  Mary  secretly 
passeth  into   Suffolk — Dr.   Sandys    preacheth    before  the  duke  of 
Northumberland.    The  duke's  retrograde  motion.    Read,  and  won- 
der (.^'iiuman  uncertainty.    The  hard  usage  of  Dr.  Sandys— Masters 
placea  and  displaced — ^Dr.  Cains  foundeth  Caius  College ;  giveth  it 
good  land,  and  good  building,  good  statutes,  a  new  name,  and  hiero- 
glyphical  arms.    No  violent  Papist — A  numerous  nursery  of  eminent 
physicians — Cardinal  Pole  Chancellor  both  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
His  visitation  of  Cambridge — Cambridge  visited  by  queen  Elizabeth's 
commissioners.    Pages  168-^194. 
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SECTION  VIII.    A.  D.  1564—1618. 

Queen  Elizabeth  comes  to  Camlnidge.  Her  oration  to  the  University. 
Noblemen  made  Masters  of  Arts — Hie  drst  cause  of  Mr.  Cartwright's 
discontentment.  The  same  disarowed  hj  his  followers — ^The  factions 
in  Trinity  College.  Whitgift  and  Cartwright  clash  in  the  Schools— 
Whitgift's  commencing  Doctor.  Whitgift  summons  Cartwright,  who 
gives  in  a  list  of  his  opinions — Dr.  Baker,  Provost  of  King's  College^ 
flies  for  religion.  Roger  Ooade  chosen  in  his  place.  (^Number  of 
Students  in  the  University] — ^Rent-corn  first  reserved  to  Colleges,  by 
the  procurement  of  Sir  T.  Smith.  Great  profit  thereby — ^A  contest 
betwixt  Dr.  Baro  and  Mr.  Chadderton — Emmanuel  College  founded 
by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  who  causelessly  fell  into  the  queen's  displea- 
sure. His  answer  to  queen  Elizabeth — Dr.  Holdsworth  refuseth  a 
bishopric.  A  good  meditation  of  a  dying  saint.  Two  grand  beno- 
factors.  The  living  omitted — ^The  last  Vice-Chancellor  then,  but 
Fellow  of  the  House — ^An  unfaithful  Register — Barrett  summoned 
before  the  consistory.  His  solemn  recantation — ^The  sickness  and 
death  of  Dr.  Whitaker.  His  sad  and  solemn  funeral.  Overall  suc- 
ceeds him  in  the  Professor's  place — Dr.  Baro  quits  his  Professor's 
place,  piflferent  judgments  about  his  departure — ^The  first  founda- 
tion of  Sidney-Sussex  College.  The  spite  of  Index  Expurgatorius, 
The  College-mortmain  how  procured — A  little  babe  (thank  God  and 
good  nurses  I)  well  batteled — Sir  Francis  Clark  deservedly  accounted 
a  by-founder.  To  whom  sir  John  Brereton  not  much  inferior.  A 
chapel  added  after  some  years.  A  child's  prayer  for  his  mother — 
Club-law  acted  in  Clare-Hall.  Complained  of  by  the  townsmen  to 
the  council-table.  How  declined — Robert  earl  of  Essex  made  Chan- 
cellor. Sir  Robert  Cecil  chosen  Chancellor — King  James's  matchless 
entertainment  at  Hinchinbrook ;  where  the  Doctors  of  Cambridge 
wait  on  bis  majesty — ^The  death  of  Mr.  Perkins — Recusants'  pre- 
sentations given  to  the  Universities.  The  statute,  how  frequently 
frustrated  by  Recusants.  Burgesses  granted  the  Universities — ^The 
death  and  high  epitaph  of  Dr.  Playfere^-Master  Amese  troubled 
about  his  sermon  in  St.  Mary's,  against  all  playing  at  cards  and  dice. 
He  l^veth  the  College — Mr.  Sympson's  sermon  and  recantation — ^The 
first  and  last  knight  mayor  of  Cambridge.    Pages  195 — 224. 

SECTION  IX.    A.D.  1618—1643. 

Henry  Howard  Chancellor  of  Cambridge.  Sometimes  it  hits.  His 
learned  book— The  death  of  Dr.  Butler*-The  marquess  of  Hamilton 
made  earl  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Preston  prosecuted  by  the  commis- 
sary j  and  how  escaping.  The  lord  Mainard  foundeth  a  Logic- 
Profesaor.  The  Scholars'  number — A  tough  canvass  for  Trinity- 
lecture.  Dr.  Preston  carries  it  clear.  King  James's  last  coming  to 
Cambridge — ^The  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Downes.  Mr.  Creighton 
chosen  his  successor.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  elected  Chancellor. 
The  earl  of  Holland  made  Chancellor— The  lord  Brooke  founded 
an    History-Professor.     Dr.    Dorislaus    accused — Country    penury. 
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Ounbri^gs  ptontY*  '^^  candle-tuit  with  the  townanen.  The  plague 
Id  Cambridge.  Good  coansel.  Kiog  Charles  and  queen  Marj  come 
to  Cambridge^-Master  Adams  founds  an  Arabic  Professorship.  A 
smart  passage  in  a  sermon.  Mr.  Bernard  gives  distaste  wiUi  his 
preaching.  Convented  in  the  High  Commission,  refuseth  to  recant, 
and  dieth««-0rgan8  erected  in  chapels— CoUege-pkte  seat  to  the 
king.  The  act  BggnTated«  and  excnsed.  Throe  Doctors  impriaoBed 
in  the  Tower,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  Ely-House — ^The  Heads 
deny  the  P^liament  money.  The  death  of  Dr.  Ward— The  oath  of 
discovery  tendered,  and  refused.  Mr.  Ash  disavoweth  any  such  oath 
— ^The  Covenant  generally  tendered,  and  refused^-Offence  taken  at 
bishop  Brownrigg's  sermon.  Ejectment  of  Masters,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars  from  Queen's  College.  What  became  of  so  many  ejected 
Fellows.  The  Chaplains'  plea  for  themselves. — Great  alteration  in 
Heads  of  Houses— The  sad  ejQTects  of  war.  Townsmen  tax  Scholars- 
Moderate  men's  judgment.  St.  Andrew's  Church  repaired — ^The 
author's  just  apology.  A  witty  homonymous  answer.  A  prayer-— 
Additional  note  by  the  Editor,  on  the  iulroduetioii  of  Mathematics 
into  the  Uoiveraity.    Pages  d35*-259. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  WALTHAM-ABBEY. 

I. 

INTRODITCTIOir. 

The  author's  design— Waltham,  why  so  named.  The  situation  thereof. 
Excused  from  bad  air.  First  founded  by  Tovy.  Falls  bacAc  to  the 
crown.  Bestowed  on  earl  Harold— -The  model  of  the  modem  church. 
Mortality  triumphant — A  dean  and  canons  founded  at  Waltham. 
Seventeen  manors  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Confessor — Harold 
crowned,  killed,  and  buried  at  Waltham.  Deforming  Reformers, 
P^es  e5»— 850. 

H. 

THE  BB-FOVlfDATION  OF  WALTHAH-ABBBY  BY  HENBY  IZ. 

Waltham  canons  in  a  sad  condition.  The  industry  of  Robert  Follcr,  last 
abbot  of  Walthsm — Queen  Maud  gives  W^ham  Monks  a  mill: 
queen  Adelisia,  the  tithee.  King  Stephen'a  bounty— King  Henry 
dissolves  the  dean  and  canons  at  Waltham.  Augustinians  substi- 
tuted in  their  room.  Rome-land  in  Waltham.  Fita-Aueher  settled 
at  Copt-Hall.  Hugh  Neville  a  bountiful  benefactor — [King  Henry 
HI.  bestows  a  market  and  a  fair.]  Waltham  market — ^Broils  betwixt 
the  abbot  and  the  townsmen  about  commons.  The  sturdiness  of 
the  townsmen.  The  most  guilty  first  accuse.  The  abbot  comes  oiF 
conqueror — ^The  suit  betwixt  the  abbot  of  Waltham  and  the  lord  of 
Cbesthunt.    A  like  not  the  same.    The  suit  determined.    Accessions 
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to   lengthen    the  cause — Chettbont    Nunnery  founded.    Copt-Hall 
passed  to  king  Henry  VIH.     Pages  259 — ^266. 

HI. 

THE    EXTRACTION,    CHARTER,    DEATH,     AND    ISSUE    OF    SIR    ANTHONY 
DENNY,  ON  WHOM  KING  HENRY  THI.  BESTOWED  WALTHAM-ABBEY. 

A  lease  of  Waltham-Abbey  given  to  sir  Anthony  Denny.  John  Denny, 
the  great  soldier  in  France.  Edmond  Denny,  baron  of  the  Exchequer 
— ^Anthony  Denny's  high  commendations.  His  epitaph  made  by  the 
lord  Howard.    His  issue  by  Dame  Joan  his  wife.    Pages  266 — 268. 

IV. 

THE    CONDITION    OF    WALTBAM-CHrRCH    FROM    THE    DIBBOLTTTION    OF 
THE  ABBEY  UNTIL  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  HENRY   FHI. 

Anno  1642,  the  thirty-fourth  of  Henry  VHI.— 1543,  the  thirty-fifth  of 
Henry  YIH.— 1544,  the  thirty-sixth  of  Henry  VHI.— 1646,  the  thirty- 
eighth  of  Henry  VUI.    Pages  268—271. 

V. 

THE     STATE     OF     WALTHAM-CHURCH     DURING     THE     REIGN     OF     KING 

EDWARD   VI. 

Anno  1549,  the  third  of  Edward  VI.— 1651,  the  fifth  of  Edward  VI.' 
Pages  271,  272. 

VI. 

CHURGH-ALTERATIONB  IN    THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN   MARY. 

Anno  1554,  Maria  pnmo-~lSS6,  Maria  tertio.    Pages  272—276. 

VII. 

THE    CONDITION    OF    THE  CHURCH   FROM    THE    BEGINNING    OF    QUEEN 

ELIZABETH  TO  THIS  DAY. 

Anno  1658,  EHgahetlus  /Trtmo— 1562,  EUzabetha  ^vtn/o— 1563,  EUzabetha 
sexto — High  time  to  knock  off.  James  earl  of  Carlisle  present  owner 
of  Waltham — Nicholas  the  most  eminent  abbot  of  Waltham.  ^ohn 
de  Waltham.  Roger  Waltham  a  learned  writer — Hugh  Neville 
buried  in  Waltham ;  and  also  Robert  Passellew — A  heap  of  difficulties 
cast  together.  Queries  on  queries — ^^King  Charles's  kst  coming  to 
Waltham,  Conditionally  granteth  the  repairing  of  the  church ;  but 
it  miscarrieth.    Pages  275—280. 
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THE  APPEAL  OF  INJURED  INNOCENCE. 

PART  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CONTAINING  FULLEB's  INTAODnCTION,  FOtRTEBN  CHAPTEB8 :  HIS 
ANSWER  TO  BR.  HEYLIN's  TITLE-PAGE  TO  THE  '^GENERAL  PBE- 
FACE,"  TO  THE  ^'NECESSARY  INTRODUCTION,"  AND  TO  ^'TBB 
ANIHADYEBSIONB  ON  BOOK  I.  OF  THE  CHURCH^HIBTORY  OF 
BRITAIN." 

CHAPTER  I. 

I  liat  it  is  impossible  for  tbe  pen  of  any  historians^  pnriting  in  (as  oufs)  a 
divided  age,  to  please  all  parties,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  cavil  at  any 
author.     Pages  281 — 285. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Why  the  author  desired  and  hoped  never  to  come  under  the  pen  of  the 
Animadvertor  in  a  controversial  difference.    Pages  285^287. 

CHAPTER  III. 

That,  after  serious  debate,  the  author  found  himself  necessitated  to  make 
this  "  Appeal "  in  his  own  just  vindication.    Pages  287«  288. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  author's  first  GENERAL  ANSWER, 

Taken  from  his  title-page,  and  word  *^  endeavoured."    Pages  288,  289. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SECOND  GENERAL  ANSWER. 

That  many,  especially  memory-mistakes,  and  pen^slips,  must  be  expected 
in  a  great  volume.    Page  290. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  THIRD  GENERAL   ANSWER. 

That  in  entire  stories  of  impregnable  truth,  it  is  facile  for  one  to  cavil  with 
some  colour  at  dismembered  passages  iherein.    Page  291. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FOURTH  GENERAL  ANSWER. 

That  favour,  of  course,  is  indulged  to  the  first  (as  least  perfect)  edition 
of  books.    Pages  292,  293. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FIFTH  GENEBAL  AN6WEB. 

That  it  is  no  shame  for  any  man  to  confess,  (when  convinced  thereof,)  and 
amend,  an  error  in  his  judgment.    Pages  293—295. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  SIXTH  GENERAL  ANSWER. 

.  • 

That  prelal  mislakes,  in  defiance  of  all  care,  will  escape  in  the  best- 
corrected  book.    Pages  295,  296. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SEYENTH  AND  LAST  GENERAL  ANSWER. 

That  an  author,  charging  his  margin  with  his  author,  is  thereby  himself 
discharged.    Pages  296,  297. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

That  many  of  the  Animadvertor's  notes  are  only  additional,  not  opposite, 
to  what  I  have  written;  and  that  all  things  omitted  in  an  history 
'are  not  defects.    Pages  297»  298. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

That  the  author  designed  unto  himself  no  party-pleasing  in  writing  his 
Church-History.    Pages  299,  300. 

CHAPTER  Xni. 

What  good  the  Animadvertor  might,  but  would  not,  do;  and  what 
good,  by  God's  goodness,  he  herein  hath  done  untp  the  author. 
Pages  300,  301. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

That  the  author  is  unjustly  charged  by  the  Animadvertor  for  being  agree- 
able to  the  times  ;  and  how  far  forth  such  agreeableness  is  consistent 
with  Christian  prudence.    Pages  301 — 305. 

ANSWER  TO  HEYLIN'S  GENERAL  PREFACE  AND 
NECESSARY  INTRODUCTION. 

Heylin's  Animadversions  on  the  following  topics,  and  Fuller's  Answer  to 
them ;— "  The  Holy  State."  Preface  to  the  "  Church-History."  Titlee, 
dedicatory-epistles,  and  intermediate  inscriptions,  heraldry,  blazons  of 
arms,  and  descents  of  noble  families — Battle-abbey  roll — Hereditary 
chamberlain  of  England.  Richard  Plantagenet — Poetry,  old  popish 
legends,  and  merry  tales.  Excursions  about  the  antiquity  of  Cambridge. 
Too  much  of  civil  history,  and  too  little  of  ecclesiastical.  Omission  of 
some  synods  and  convocations,  of  popish  heterodoxies  and  supersti- 
tions, and  of  the  defences  made  by  Bancroft,  Bilson,  &c. — ^The  will 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  coronation  of  Charies  I.  Murdering  of  kings. 
Consent  of  the  people.  The  Church  deprived  of  her  authority. 
Wickliffe.  Presbyterianism.  Treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Consecra- 
tion of  churches  and  cha{)el8.  Removal  of  archi-episcopal  see  fronf 
London  to  Canterbury.  Cure  of  the  king's-evil.  Errata.  Pages 
305—361. 

BOOK  I.— NuuBBRs  1—28. 

Condition  of  the  Britons  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Their 
gods.  Diana.  Derivation  of  London.  The  Druids — The  Roman 
conquest— Metaphrastes.     Poller,  of   Hammersmith.     Whether  St. 
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Peter,  or  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  planted  the  gospel  in  England. 
Glastonbury-thorn — King  Lucius  and  pope  Elentherius.  Flamens 
and  arcb-flamens.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Mason  De  MinMterio 
AngUamo — ^Amphibalus.  Derivation  of  Lichfield.  Cem,  in  Dorset- 
shire.   Constantius  Chloras.    The  nine  worthies.    Pages  352 — ^383. 


PART  II. 

OONTAIlflMO  ANSWERS  TO  HETLIN's  ANIHADTEBfllONS  ON  BOOKS 

II. — X.   OF  THE  CHURCH-HISTORT. 

BOOK  IL— NuMBsas  29-^59. 

Conversion  of  the  Saxons.  Their  idols,  Woden,  Thur,  &c. — ^Augustine  the 
reputed  apostle  of  the  English.  Transfer  of  the  archi-episcopal  see 
from  London  to  Canterbury.  Baptism  in  the  river  Swale,  in  York- 
shire. Cross  in  Baptisib — Derivation  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French  languages.  The  Hebrew  and  the  lYelsh  original  languages — 
Difference  between  "  catholic  "  and  "  Roman  catholic." — Crekelade 
and  Lechlade.  Derivation  of  Durham,  and  of  Tyburn.  Alba.  Cim- 
brica  Chersonesus — Doctors  and  chancellors,  recent  dignitaries — 
Cambridgeshire-men  to  lead  the  van  in  all  battles.  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Origin  of  the  Common  Law — Cure  of  the  king's  evil. 
Form  of  the  service,  with  the  collect— Title  of  Hsrold  to  the  crown  of 
EngUmd.    Norman  Conquest.    Pages  384—416. 

BOOK  III.— Numaas  60—78. 

Power  of  the  canon-law  after  the  Norman  Conquest — Submission  of  the 
clergy  to  Henry  VIIL  Their  petition,  and  the  answer  to  it.  Christian 
antiquity  of  St.  David's— St.  Stephen's  chapel,  Westminster.  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet.  King  John's  unchristian  embassage  to  the  king  of 
Morocco — ^The  town -house  of  the  bishops  of  Rochester,  of  Lincoln, 
and  of  Bangor— Royalists— Magna  Charta,  and  the  prosperity  of 
those  kings  who  were  strict  in  their  observance  of  its  sttpidations — 
Banishment  of  the  Jews  out  of  France  and  England — Hugh  Spencer 
eari  of  Winchester,  and  eari  of  Gloucestex^— The  lord  Chancellor  most 
commonly  a  bishop — Institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Knights, 
chancellor,  and  register  of  the  order.  The  knights'  habiliments. 
Canons  of  Windsor— Pedigree  of  the  Montague  family.  Pages 
417—433. 

BOOK  IV.— NuMBBBs  79—100. 

The  doctrines  of  WicklitEb.  False  Report  of  his  reconciliation  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  Marc  Antony  De  Dominie — Chaucer's,  Spencer's, 
and  Drayton's  tombs— ^Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March — ^Bishops  are 
barons  and  peers  of  the  realm.  Whether  the  king,  the  parliament,  or 
the  clergy  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  in  cases 
of  heresy.  Henry  VII.  bom  at  Pembroke.  His  son  broke  down  the 
partition-wall  between  England  and  Wales— Fuller's  residence  at 
Oxford  while  Charles  I.  held  his  court  there— Charles  V.  Aux  in 
Guienne.    Johannes  de  Voragine  a  good  author— Earls  of  Cambridge 
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— Fuller's  power  of  memory.  Wickham  and  Wainefleet  Kinfi^'s 
College,  Cambridge — Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Wiirwick,  contrasted 
with  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford — ^The 
doctrine  of  murdering  deposed  and  captive  princes,  repudiated  by 
FuUer^Sir  William  Stanley  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth-field.  Pages 
434—454. 

BOOK  v.— NuMBBas  101—124. 

Dr.  Newlen — Lilly's  Grammar  enjoined  by  Henry  VIH.  to  be  used  in  all 
grammar-schools.  The  scholarship  of  Henry  VIH. — ^Whitehall.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  Christ-College,  Oxford — iVIargaret  duchess  of  Alen90n 
— Wolsey  holds  the  archbishopric  of  York  in  commendam  with  the 
rich  bishopric  of  Winchester  till  his  death — ^The  puritan  party  will 
not  grant  that  queen  Elizabeth  perfected  the  Reformation — Marriage 
of  Henry  VHL  with  Anne  Boleyn — The  doctrines  held  by  Wickliffe, 
the  ore  of  Protestantism — Suppression  of  the  stews  in  London — Henry 
Fitzroy,  natural  son  of  Henry  YIII. — ^The  authority  of  the  church,  and 
whether  its  proceedings  are  subject  to  the  power  of  parliaments. 
Statute  of  premimire.  Submission  of  the  clergy  to  Henry  VIH. 
Subsidy  of  the  clergy  to  queen  Elizabeth — ^Dr.  Pilkington,  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  queen  Elizabeth.    Pages  454 — 476. 

BOOK  VI.—NuxBBas  125—134. 

Cistercian  monks  from  Cisteaux — St.  George  of  Cappadocia — The  Domini- 
cans and  the  Jesuits,  the  rigid  Lutherans  and  the  Melanchthonians, 
the  peremptory  Calvinista  and  the  Remonstranto,  severally  at  issue 
with  each  other  on  the  pointo  of  predestination,  free-will,  &c. — ^Abbeys 
consumed  by  lightning — ^The  northern  rebellion  under  Aske  and  lord 
Darcy,  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  monasteries — Foundation 
of  six  bishoprics — Comparison  between  the  monks  and  nuns,  thrust 
out  of  house  and  home,  and  the  sequestered  protestant  clergy  of  the 
English  church.  The  fifth  part  of  each  benefice  allowed  to  each  of  the 
sequestered. clergy,  but  scarcely  ever  obtained — ^Westminster  church 
is  changed  by  queen  Mary  from  a  late-made  cathedral  to  an  abbey — 
Statute  for  the  suppression  of  religious  Orders— The  Oratoriana  the 
latest  of  all  the  Orders  in  the  Romish  Church.    Pages  476—485. 

BOOK  Vn.— NUMBBES  135—142. 

llie  injunctions  of  Edward  VL  respecting  labouring  in  the  time  of  harvest, 
on  holy  days,  and  Sundays — First  edition  of  the  Liturgy — Noncon- 
formists— Stemhold  and  Hopkins's  metrical  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
allowed  by  authority,  in  most  parish-churches  thrust  out  the  Te  Dewn, 
Benedicts,  MagnificatJ  and  Nunc  dimittit — Examples  to  deter  subjects 
from  marrying  the  widows  of  their  sovereigus — The  origin  of  king 
Edward's  forty-six  articles  of  religion  and  catechism.   Pages  485—491. 

BOOK  Vin.'NuMBBES  143—150. 

Loyalty  of  the  commons  on  queen  Mary's  accession.  Statute  of  succession 
— The  convocation  commonly  reputed  a  part  of  parliament — Aristotle's 
opinion  respecting  the  fittest  age  for  marriage — ^The  protestant  exiles 
at  Frankfort  omit  some  ceremonies  in  the  public  service  and  in  the 
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admimstration  of  the  sacraments — Dr.  Wright,  hishop  of  Lichfield, 
and  Dr.  Skinner,  bishop  of  Oxford,  both  of  Trinity  College  in  Oxford. 
The  £unou8  John  Selden  and  William  ChiUingworth  also  members 
of  that  College.  Dr.  Francis  Cheynel — ^The  loss  of  Calais.  Pages 
491—496. 

BOOK  IX.— Numbers  131—193. 

Non-permission  of  idolatry.    Some  members  of  the  Romish  church  idola- 
ters.    Idolatry  to  be  suppressed  only  by  a  lawful   authority.    The 
conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Geneva,  and  the  protestants  in  the  Low 
Countries,  respecting    the    extirpation  of    popish    images — ^Activity 
of  the  parliament  1  Elizabeth — ^The  spire  of  St.  Paul's  steeple  consumed 
by  fire,  and  repaired  by  the  citizens  of  London — Reason  why  arch- 
bishop Cranmer's  children  were  by  act  of  parliament  restored  in  blood 
— Composition  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion.    Christ's  local 
descent  into  hell  maintsdned  by  the  English  church.     Concerning  the 
power  of  the  church  "  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies  and  authority  in 
controversies  of  the  faith,"  contained  in  the  twentieth  article,  as 
published  in  1563,  which  clause  was  retained  by  archbishop  Laud, 
but  left  out  in  the  puritanic  editions  of  1571  and  I6l2 — Enactments 
of  13  Elizabeth  respecting  the  articles — Character  of  the  homilies — 
Origin  of  the  name  of  puritans — Covetous  conformists — Ministerial 
prophesyings  patronized  by  archbishop  Grindal :  king  James's  opinion 
concerning  them — ^Two  acts  of  parliament  23  Elizabeth  against  the 
papists  and  puritans — ^The  court  of  Marches — Death  of  archbishop 
Grindal — Subscription  to  certain  articles  enforced — ^The  oath  ew  officio 
and    the    High-Commission  court   censured — Scurrilous   pamphlets 
of  Throgmorton,  Penry,  and  Fenner — How  far  an  author  is  account- 
able  for   those  whom   he   quotes— The  vileness    of   Hacket — ^The 
presbyterian  ordination  of  Travers,  condenmed  by  Heylin,  allowed  by 
Fuller — ^The  Sabbatarian  controversy.    Origin  of  the  Lambeth  articles 
on  predestination,  grace,  &c.    Calvinism  imported  into  England  by 
some  of  the  English  protestant  exiles  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary. 
Dr.  Peter  Baro.    Dr.  Whitaker — ^The  polemic  productions  of  Bilson, 
Cosin,  Bancroft,  and  Hooker.    The  execution  of  Copping,  Thacker, 
Barrow,  Greenwood,  and  Penry.    Imprisonment  of  Udal,  Billot,  Stud- 
ley,  and  Bouler.    Stillness  of  the  nonconformists— Abbot  Feckenham's 
message  to  queen  Elizabeth.    Pages  497 — 526. 

BOOK  X.— NuMBsas  194—221. 

Watson's  silly  treason.  Sir  Griffith  Markham  one  of  his  accomplices.  An 
inquiry  concerning  the  other  conspirators.  The  millenary  petition — 
Bishop  Barlow's  publication  of  the  Hampton-Court  conference.  Dr. 
King,  bishop  of  London— Statute  to  prevent  final  alienation  of  church- 
land — ^The  remissness  of  some  prelates  in  promoting  the  er^tion 
of  Chelsea  college — Enumeration  of  some  famous  men  of  the  name 
of  Fuller — The  earl  of  Dunbar's  mode  of  becoming  possessed  of 
Norham-castle — ^The  Genevian  notes  to  the  Bible  condemned  by  king 
James,  as  partial,  untrue,  seditious,  &c.  Specimens  of  them — ^Bishop 
Harsnet's  sermon  at  court  in  1609»  on  "  Render  to  Cassar,"  &c. — 
Bishop  Neile's  speech  in  the  house  of  lords — Selden's  book  on  tithes. 
Its  effects  rendered  nugatory.    Answers  to  it.    Copy  of   Selden's 
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submission  and  acknowledgment  before  the  High-Commission  court 
—Description  of  Dr.  Mocket's  collection  of  Latin  treatises  on  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England.  He  omits  the  first 
clause  of  the  twentieth  article  of  the  church.  His  book  condemned  to 
be  burnt — ^Description  of  the  Remonstrants  and  Contra-Remonstrants 
in  the  Low  Countries— The  discipline  of  the  church  of  England 
virtually  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Dort— Dr.  Williams  promoted 
to  the  office  of  liord  Chancellor.  This  office  in  former  ages  occupied 
by  tbe  dignitaries  of  the  church— Marc  Antony  De  Dominis,  arch- 
bishop of  Spalato.  His  extreme  cupidity.  He  is  seduced  by  the 
Romish  party^  and  ruined — ^The  Spanish  match  opposed  by  the 
puritans.  Reasons  alleged  by  Heylin  as  the  grounds  of  this  opposi- 
tion.    Pages  526 — 552. 
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CONTAININO    puller's    ANSWER  TO    HEYLIN's  ANIMADVERSIONS  ON 
BOOK  XI.   OP  THE  CHURCH-HISTORT  OF  BRITAIN. 

BOOK  XI.— Numbers  222—337. 

The  funeral  of  king  James — Remarks  on  Dr.  Preston,  and  his  brief  con- 
nexion with  the  duke  of  Buckingham— King  Charles's  marriage  with 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France.  Provision  for  her  popish  chaplains — 
'  Coronation  of  king  Charles :  bishop  Williams  not  present  on  that 
occasion.  The  precedence  of  yarions  officers  of  state.  The  consent 
or  good-liking  of  the  people  asked  at  the  coronation.  Protestation 
of  several  noblemen  to  spill  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  crown; 
forgotten  by  many  of  them  in  the  subsequent  civil  war — Contrast 
between  bishop  Andrews  and  archbishop  Laud  in  regard  to  ceremo- 
nies—Commission for  suspending  archbishop  Abbot  from  the  exercise 
of  his  official  duties.  The  legislative  authority  pf  foreign  councils  not 
binding  on  Englishmen.  Drs.  Williams,  Carew,  and  Laud  refuse 
to  receive  episcopal  consecration  from  archbishop  Abbot,  who  was 
afterwards  received  into  favour  at  court — Account  of  the  association 
of  feoffees  for  the  purchase  of  impropriations.  The  abuses  of  the 
system,  and  its  suppression — **  Declaration  about  Sports  "  ordered  by 
authority  to  be  read  in  every  parish-church.  The  two  Judges  of 
Assize  for  the  western  circuit  make  a  severe  order  for  the  suppression 
of  wakes  and  revels  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  enjoining  the  constables 
to  deliver  a  copy  to  the  minister  of  every  parish,  who  was  to  read 
it  in  the  church  every  year.  This  abuse  of  the  Lord's- day  generally 
deputed  a  principal  cause  of  Ood's  anger  poured  out  on  the  nation 
during  the  civil  war — Disputes  concerning  the  position  of  the  commu- 
nion-table. Fuller  to  be  appointed  moderator  in  this  disputation — 
Excellent  character  of  bishop  Juxon.  Deering's  character  of  arch- 
bishop Laud — Critique  on  Prynne's  early  writings.  His  moderation 
towards  the  close  of  life — Archbishop  Williams's  conduct  and  imprison- 
ment. Motion  for  his  degradation.  Circumstances  attending  the 
degradation  of  Dr.  Marmaduke  Middleton,  bishop  of  St.  David's. 
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CoDdoct  of  Mr.  O^aldntoii— The  iDtrodaction  of  the  Litnri^  the 
endent  cause  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland.    Metaphyncal  dietrilmtion 
of  causes.    The  refusal  of  a  barony  to  Leslie  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  Scotch  insurrection.    Archbishop  Laud  and  Dr.  Cosin  generally 
but  improperly  blamed  by  the  Scots  on  this  account.    The  whole 
transaction  had  the  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  Scotch  bishops. 
The  ease  with  which,  by  God's  blessing,  the  Scotch  rebeUion  might 
have  been  at  first  suppressed.    No  assurance-office  for  the  success 
of  battles — A  convocation  of  the  clergy  called   in    1640:    Fuller 
appointed  one  of  the  clerks.    His  meekness  under  the  reproaches  of 
Heylin.    The  sittings  of  the  convocation  prolonged  by  the  king's 
commissioD,  durante  benepkiciio.    Drs.  Broworigg,  Hacket,  and  others 
protested  against  the  further  continuance  of  the  convocation.    The 
number  of  its  members.    An  old  convocation  converted  into  a  new 
svnod.    The  remarks  of  lord  George  Digby  and  sir  Edward  Deering. 
bynods  and  convocations  nearly  synonymous.    A  committee  appointed 
to  deliberate  about  a  canon  for  uniformity  in  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  taking  of  the  et  cetera  oath  much  pressed,  even  before  the  proper 
time,  by  some  bishops.    Mr.  Maynard's  speech  against  the  canons. 
Act    of    51    Edward    IIL — ^The    power   of   the    High-Commission 
court  and  of  the  bishops'  courts  destroyed— Drs.  Pocklington  and 
Bray  the  first  who  felt  the  displeasure  of  the  Long  Parliament,  at  the 
instigation  of  bishop  Williams— Impeachment  and  imprisonment  of 
Dr.  Wren — A  Protestation  ordered  to  be  generally  taken  throughout 
the  kingdom — Lord  Brooke's  book  against  bishops,  in  respect  of  their 
low  parentage  and  unsuitable  studies — ^The  Protestation  subscribed  by 
twelve  of  the  bishops,  who  are  impeached  of  high- treason,  and  com- 
mitted   to   the  Tower-^The    earl    of  Bath — Origin  of   the  words 
"  Malignant "  and  **  Roundhead " — ^Bishop  Wren  detained    in  the 
Tower  after  the  release  of  his  episcopal  brethren — Conduct  of  arch- 
bishop Williams — ^The  English  bishops  have  their  vote  in  parliament 
as  "  a  third  estate ; "  and  not  as  temporal  barons — Some  objections  to 
their  "  third- estateship  " — The  caUing  together  of  the  *' assembly  of 
divines"  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vacation  of  the  convocation — 
Fanciful  mode  of  condemning  the  **  solenm  league  and  covenant " 
— ^White's  **  First  Century  " — Fuller's  vindication  of  his  own  integrity 
in  his  account  of  the  episcopal  clergy — ^The  principal  Independents  did 
not  leave  England  on  account  of  debt,  but  from  truly  conscientious 
motives — Christopher  Love's  intemperate  conduct  at  the  treaty  at 
Uxbridge — Commendation  of  archbishop  Laud's  *'  Diary."    Prjmne's 
baseness  in  his  extracts  from  it,  and  innuendoes  concerning  them. 
Refutation  of  Laud's  inclination  to  popery.    Two  anecdotes  on  the 
subject.     His  endeavours  to  promote  concord  among  Christians.    The 
Jesuits  and  puritans  hindered  this  proposed  concord.    The  efforts  of 
the  archbishop  of  Spalato  and  Franciscus  de  Sanct&  Clar&.    Arch- 
buhop  Laud's  defects  and  excellencies  enumerated  by  Fuller — The 
attachment  of   the  English  nation  to  the  Liturgy  not    eradicated 
by  ordinances   of  parliament.    Even  Stephen  Marshall  wished  his 
daughter  to  be  married  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
"Common  Prayer-Book,"  and  instantly  paid  down  five  pounds,  the 
fine  imposed  for  using  any  other  form  than  that  of  the  "  Directory." 
A  similar  fine  ptfid  by  Mr.  Knightly  of  Fawsley — Delegates  from  the 
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Unirenity  of  Oxford  plead  their  privileges  in  yain  before  parliamenti 
as  well  as  a  salvo  in  one  of  the  articles  concerning  the  surrendry  of 
that  city — Proceedings  of  the  parliamentary  visitors  at  Cambridge. 
Oath  of  discovery  obtruded  on  several  persons  in  that  University. 
This  fact  affirmed  by  Dr.  Peter  Gunning,  upon  whom  such  an  oath 
was  urged;  but  denied  by  Mr.  Simeon  Ashe,  one  of  the  earl  of 
Manchester's  chaplains — Plunder  of  4he  treasury  of  Magdalen-GoUege, 
Oxford.  Bishop  Wainefleet  and  Dr.  Humphrey — Plunder  of  valuable 
timber  belonging  to  Clare- Hall,  Cambridge.  Restitution  of  the  stolen 
property — Archbishop  Williams's  inclinations  towards  the  parliament, 
and  his  subsequent  active  exertions  in  aid  of  that  party.  His  chaste- 
ness.  His  acts  of  benevolence  especially  to  young  students  in  both 
the  Universities.  Explanation  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  repair 
of  Westminster  abbey.  His  views  respecting  popery,  and  his  favour 
"  to  some  select  persons  "  of  that  opinion.  The  degree  of  esteem  in 
which  he  held  the  English  Liturgy.  Translations  of  it  into  foreign 
languages.    His  antipathy  to  king  Charles.    Pages  553 — 660. 

APPENDIX  TO  HEYLIN'S  ANIMADVERSIONS. 

COMTAIKINO    THE    APOLOQT   OF   DR.   JOHN    COSIN,  IN  ANSWER  TO  SOME 

PASSAGES  IN  fuller's  CHURCH-HISTORY. 

Heylin's  Introduction — Extract  from  the  Church-History  concerning  Dr. 
Cosin — Dr.  Cosin*s  "  Answer."  Account  of  prebendary  Smart,  and 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  High-Commission  court  against  him.  His 
contumacy.  His  bill  of  complaint  preferred  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, containing  charges  against  Dr.  Cosin,  who  answers  them 
seriatim  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner, 
that  he  was  released  from  all  further  attendance  on  them  in  reference 
to  this  matter.  A  summary  of  his  answers  to  the  various  charges  of 
Smart,  who,  by  the  artful  misrepresentations  of  his  sufferings  as  a 
suspended  and  silenced  preacher,  obtained  large  contributions  and 
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Smart  demanded  many  thousand  pounds,  the  parliament  gave  him 
none,  nor  ordered  Dr.  Cosin  or  any  of  those  whom  he  had  accused 
to  make  him  retribution.  Dr.  Cosin's  declaration  respecting  his 
intimacy  with  the  French  presbyterians  at  Charenton ;  the  interchange 
of  civilities  between  them,  the  English  episcopal  clergy  and  laity 
frequenting  their  church,  and,  in  return,  they  came  to  the  episcopal 
church.  Dr.  Cosin  has  been  "  to  pray  and  sing  psalms  with  them, 
and  to  hear  both  the  weekly  and  the  Sunday  sermons  at  Charenton." 
Daill^'s  character  of  Dr.  Cosin.  Fuller's  Apologetical  Letter  to  him, 
and  his  promised  account  of  the  highly  venerated  bishop  of  Durham 
— Fuller's  epistle  to  the  reader — ^To  his  loving  friend.  Dr.  Peter 
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TO   THE   HONOURABLE 

BANISTER  MAYNARD,  ESQUIRE,* 

SON  AND  HEIR  TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  LORD  MAYNARD, 

BARON  OF  ESTAYNES  IN  ENGLAND,  AND 
WICKLOW  IN  IRELAND. 


There  is  a  late  generation  of  people,  professed  ene- 
mies to  all  human  learning;  the  most  moderate 
amongst  them  accounting  it,  as  used  in  Divinity,  no 
better  than  the  barren  fig-tree: — "Cut  it  down,  why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground?"  Luke  xiii.  7;  whilst  the 
more  furious  resemble  it  to  the  wild  gourd  in  the  pot- 
tage of  the  children  of  the  prophets,  deadly  and  perni- 
cious, 2  Kings  iv.  40.  Thus  as  "  Wisdom  builded  her 
an  house"  with  "seven  pillars,"  Proverbs  ix.  1,  gene- 
rally expounded  "  the  liberal  sciences,"  Folly  seeketh 
(but  I  hope  in  vain)  to  pluck  down  and  destroy  it. 

The  staple  place  whereon  their  ignarance  or  malice, 
or  both,  groundeth  their  error,  is  on  the  words  of  the 
apostle :  "  Beware  lest  any  man  should  spoil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  Col.  ii.  8 ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  in  effect,  vain  and  deceitful  philo- 
sophy. 

Which  words,  seriously  considered,  neither  express 
nor  imply  any  prohibition^f  true  philosophy,  but  rather 
tacitly  commend  it.  Thus,*  when  our  Saviour  saith, 
"  Beware  of  false  prophets,"  Matt.  vii.  15,  by  way  of 
opposition,  he  inviteth  them  to  believe  and  respect 
such  Ets  are  true  ones. 


*  Called  by  onr  aatiqiiarianfi,  **  Banattro  Maynud,  of  Estainea  and  Tmriin,  in  EvBex. 
-Edit. 
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Indeed,  if*  we  consult  the  word  in  the  notation 
thereof,  consisting  of  (pjXco,  "  to  love,"  and  (rc(p/«,  "  wis- 
dom," nothing  can  be  cavilled  thereat ;  the  child  of 
so  good  parents  cannot  be  bad :  and  the  compound 
resulting  thence,  namely,  philosophy,  or  "  the  love  of 
wisdom,"  is  the  same  so  commended  by  Solomon  : 
"  Whoso  loveth  wisdom,  rejoiceth  his  father,"  Prov. 
xxix.  3. 

True  philosophy,  thus  considered  in  itself,  is,  as 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  termeth  it,  ceterrus  veritatis 
sparagmoriy  "  a  spark  or  splinter  of  Divine  truth  ; "  res 
Dei  ratio,  saith  Tertullian;  God  himself  being,  in  a 
sort,  the  great-grandfather  of  every  Philosophy-Act 

But,  we  confess,  there  is  a  great  abuse  of  philosophy, 
making  it  vain' and  deceitful,  (according  to  the  apostle's 
just  complaint,)  when  it  presumeth  by  the  principles 
of  reason  to  cross  and  control  tlie  articles  of  faith : 
then,  indeed,  it  becometh  xfv^,  "  vain  or  empty,"  as 
wherein  nulla  impletiOy  et  multa  inflation  ^'  nothing  to  fill 
man's  mind,  though  too  much  to  puff  it  up ; "  which  is 
true  both  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  of  all  the  parts 
thereof. 

Thus  Logic,  in  itself,  is  of  absolute  necessity,  without 
which  St.  Paul  could  never  have  disputed  "two  years  " 
(no,  nor  two  hours)  "  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,"  Acts 
xix.  9.  So  highly  did  the  apostle  prize  it,  that  he 
desired  to  be  freed  airo  rav  oroirav,  "  from  men  who  have 
no  topics," — from  absurd  men  who  will  fix  in  no  place 
to  be  convinced  with  reason.  But  Logic,  thus  useful, 
may  be  abused  and  made  deceitful,  either  in  doubtful 
disputations,  where  the  questions  can  never  be  deter- 
mined, or  in  "  perverse  disputings  of  men,"  1  Timothy 
vi.  5,  where  the  disputants  are  so  humorous  and 
peevish,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  understand  each 
other ;  making  wrangling,  not  satisfaction,  the  end  of 
their  dispute. 

Ethics,  in  like  manner,  are  of  special  use  in  Divinity ; 
though  not   to    be   believed  where  they  cross  Chris- 
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tianity;  namely,  where  they  exclude  humility  from 
being  a  virtue,  (on  the  erroneous  account,  that  it  is 
destructive  to  magnanimity,)  which  is  the  Christian's 
livery ;  ("  Be  ye  clothed  with  humility,  1  Peter  v.  5  ;) 
and  the  third  part  of  all  which  God,  in  this  world, 
enjoineth  us  to  perform,  Micah  vi.  8. 

Natural  Philosophy  must  not  be  forgotten,  singularly 
useful  in  Divinity,  save  when  it  presumes  to  control 
the  articles  of  our  Creed.  It  is  one  of  the  four  things 
for  which  the  earth  is  moved  :  "  A  servant  when  he 
reigneth,"  Proverbs  xxx.  22 ;  and  intolerable  is  the 
pride  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  should  "hand- 
maid "  it  to  Divinity,  when  once  offering  to  rule 
over  it. 

Your  Honour's  worthy  grandfather,  William  Lord 
Maynard,  well  knew  the  great  conveniency,  yea,  neces- 
sity, of  Logic  for  divines,  when  he  founded  and  plenti- 
fully endowed  a  Professor's  place  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  for  the  reading  thereof; — of  Cambridge, 
which  I  hope  ere  long  you  will  grace  with  your  pre- 
sence, who  in  due  time  may  become  a  student  and 
good  proficient  therein ;  learning  being  no  more  preju- 
dicial to  a  person  of  honour,  than  moderate  ballast  to 
the  safe  sailing  of  a  ship.  Till  which  time,  and  ever 
after,  the  continuance  and  increase  of  all  happiness  to 
you  and  your  relations,  is  the  daily  prayer  of 

Your  Honour's  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  FULLER. 
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PREFACE. 


Although   the  foundation   of  this   University  was 
far  ancienter  [than  the  Conquest],  yet  because  what 
before  this  time  is  reported  of  it  is  both  little  and 
doubtful,  and  already  inserted  into  the  body   of  our 
Ecclesiastical  History  ;  it  is  early  enough  to  begin  the 
certain  History  thereof.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  make 
odious  comparisons  between  Jachin  and  Boaz,  the  two 
pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple,  1  Kings  vii.  21  ;  by  pre- 
ferring either  of  them  for  beauty  and  strength,  when 
both   of    them   are   equally   admirable.     Nor  shall   I 
make  difference  betwixt  the  sisters,  (coheirs  of  learning 
and  religion,)  which  should  be  the  eldest.     In  the  days 
of  king   Henry  VI.*  such  was   the  quality  of  desert 
betwixt  Humphrey  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
Henry  Beauchamp  duke  of  Warwick,  that,  to  prevent 
exceptions  about  priority,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, that  they  should  take  precedency  by  turns,  one 
one   year,  and  the   other  the  next  year;  and  so   by 
course  were   to  chequer  or   exchange  their  going  or 
setting  all-  the  years  of  their  life.     Sure  I  am,  there 
needeth  no  such  paind  to  be  taken,  or  provision  to  be 
made,  about  the  pre-eminence  of  our  English  Univer- 
sities, to   regulate   their  places;    they   having    better 
learned  humility  from  the  precept  of  the  apostle  :  "  In 
honour  preferring  one  another,"  Rom.  xii.  10.      Where- 
fore  I   presume   my  aunt  Oxford   will  not  be   justly 
ofiFended,  if  in  this  book  I   give  my  own  mother  the 
upper  hand,  and  first  begin  with  her  History.     Thus, 
desiring  God  to  pour  his  blessing  on  both,  that  neither 
may  want  milk  for  their  children,  or  children  for  their 
milk,  we  proceed  to  the  business. 

•  Ex  bundello  PetUionutn  Parliamenti  anno  23,  Henrici  VI,  num.  12. 
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SECTION  I. 

1 .   The  law  Condition  of  Cambridge  at  the  Conquest.   1  William 

the  Conqueror.    A.D.  1066. 

At  this  time  the  fountain  of  learning  in  Cambridge  was  but 
little,  and  that  very  troubled.  For  of  late  the  Danes  (who  at  first, 
like  an  intermitting  ague,  made  but  inroads  into  the  kingdom,  but 
afterwards  turned  to  a  quotidian  of  constant  habitation)  had  harassed 
all  this  country,  and  hereabouts  kept  their  station.  Mars  then 
frighted  awaj  the  Muses,  when  the  Mount  of  Parnassus  was  turned 
into  a  fort,  and  Helicon  derived  into  a  trench.  And  at  this  present, 
king  William  the  Conqueror,  going  to  subdue  the  monks  of  Ely 
that  resisted  him,  made  Cambridgeshire  the  seat  of  war. 

2.  Cambridge  Castle  built  by  King  William.    A.D.  1070. 

For,  to  the  town  of  Cambridge  he  retired ;  and  there  for  a 
season  reposed  himself,  half  dead  with  sorrow,  that  his  design  against 
the  aforesaid  monks  took  no  effect.  At  what  time  he  found  in  the 
town  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dwelling  houses ;  eighteen 
whereof  he  caused  then  to  be  plucked  down,*  to  make  room  for  the 
erecting  of  a  Castle,  which  he  there  re-edified,  that  it  might  be  a 
check-bit  to  curb  this  country,  which  otherwise  was  so  hard-mouthed 
to  be  ruled.  This  Castle,  here  built  by  him,  was  strong  for  situa- 
tion, stately  for  structure,  large  for  extent,  and  pleasant  for  prospect ; 
having  in  it,  amongst  other  rooms,  a  most  magnificent  Hall ;  the 
stones  and  timber  whereof  were  afterwards  begged  by  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  King's  Hall,f  of  king  Henry  IV.  towards  the 
building  of  their  chapel.    At  this  day  the  Castle  may  seem  to  have 

•  Camdbn'6  Britannia  in  Cambridgeshire.  t  Caius,  Hittoria  Cant,  Acad.  Kb.  11, 

page  117. 
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run  out  of  the  gate-house,  vhich  only  is  standing  and  employed  for 
a  prison  :  so  that  what  was  first  intended  to  restrain  rebels  without 
it,  is  now  only  used  to  confine  felons  within  it.  There  is  still 
extant  also  an  artificial  high  hill  deeply  intrenched  about,  steep  in 
the  ascent,  but  level  at  the  top,  which  endureth  still  in  defiance  of 
the  teeth  of  time ;  as  the  most  greedy  glutton  must  leave  those 
bones  (not  for  manners,  but  necessity)  which  are  too  hard  for  him 
to  detour.  King  William  had  scarce  finished  this  Castle,  when  it 
was  first  handselled  with  the  submission  of  the  abbot  of  Ely,  who 
came  hither  to  bewail  his  errors,  and  beseech  the  king's  mercy,* 
having  formerly  paid  seven  hundred  marks  to  preserve  the  life  and 
liberty  of  himself  and  his  convent.  Besides,  when  that  money 
came  to  be  paid,  and  one  groat  thereof  was  found  wanting  in 
weight,  a  new  sum  was  extorted  from  him  for  breach  of  covenants ;  -f- 
to  teach  them  who  are  to  deal  with  potent  creditors,  to  weigh  right, 
lest  otherwise  they  approve  themselves  penny  wise,  and  pound 
foolish. 

3,  4.  Henry  Beauderk  bred  in  Cambridge;  probably  a  Benefactor 

to  the  Unitersity.    A*D.  li)80* 

Now,  though  these  martial  impressions  did  much  discompose  the 
studies  of  scholars  in  Cambridge,  under  William  the  "Conqueror; 
who,  being  a  military  man,  by  his  very  constitution  was  not  over* 
fond  of  learning ;  yet  even  in  these  days  the  place  was  not  totally 
abandoned  of  scholars.  Yea,  Cambridge  was  in  some  reputation 
and  eminence  for  literature.  For  Henry,  youngest  son  to  king 
William,  was  here  brought  up  in  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  \ 
and  afterwards  he  travelled  beyond  the  seas ;  being  at  Paris, 
some  say,  (though  improbable,)  when  news  was  brought  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  king  William  Rufus  :  so  that  both  home-bred 
and  foreign  learning  met  in  him,  to  deserve  the  surname  of  Beau- 
clerk.  His  father  is  reported  to  have  designed  him  for  a  bishop  ; 
as  Maud,  wife  to  this  Henry,  is  said  by  her  parents  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  nun ;  and  these  two,  marrying  together,  were  the 
most  learned  couple  in  that  age. 

Some  say,§  that  this  Henry,  afterwards  king  of  England,  in 
gratitude  to  Cambridge  for  his  education,  endowed  Readers  of 
several  languages  therein,  alleging  Leland's  verses,  as  alluding 
thereunto : — 

Quid  qudd  Oranta  fuwem  dicata  Mtuu, 

Ilenrici  pietate  UieraH 

Terns  pranitet  erudita  lAnguu. 

*  Caids,  HiHoria  Cant,  Ac<id,  lib.  ii.  page  117.  t  Speed  in  the  Life  of  king 

William  the  Conqueror.  t  Thomas    Rudbcrn,  Leland,  Fabian,  Bale,  and 

PiTZ-fius,  page  203.  %  Caiijb,  De  Antiquitatt  Cantab,  Acad,  page  97, 
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*'  Cambridge,  devoted  tD  tbe  Mines  aine^ 
By  leazned  HeniT'a  piety  doth  shine 
With  learned  men,  ^hich  langnagee  lefine." 

But  we  wi]I  not  wrest  the  -words  beyond  the  intent  of  the  poet,  who 
herein  seems  to  relate  to  the  Hebrew  and  Oreek  Professors  founded 
in  his  days  at  Canibridge  by  king  Henry  VIII.  whom  we  may  call 
Beauclerk  junior,  though  short  as  in  time,  so  in  learning,  of  the 
former.  Thus  though  for  the  present  we  will  not  build  the  bounty 
of  this  king  Henry  to  Cambridge  on  a  false  bottom,  yet  certainly 
he  was  a  dutiful  son  to  his  mother,  from  whom  he  had  his  breeding, 
aud  not  foigetiing  her  favour  unto  him. 

5.  Mischiewm  Montgomery,    1  William  II.    -4.2>.  1088. 

Not  long  after,  Roger  of  Montgomery  most  mischievously  with 
fire  and  sword  destroyed  the  town  and  county  of  Cambridge,  spoil- 
ing the  poor  subjects,  so  to  be  revenged  of  their  sovereign,  king 
William  Rufus ;  insomuch  as,  for  a  time,  the  University  was  wholly 
abandoned. 

6.  PicoCs  Foundation  in  8t.  GHeis  Parish.    A.D.  1092. 

Hugolina,  a  worthy  woman,  and  wife  to  Picot  baron  of  Bume^ 
[Bourn,]  and  sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire,  recovered  at  Cambridge 
of  a  desperate  sickness ;  whereof,  in  gratitude,  according  to  the 
devout  mode  of  those  days,  she  built  a  church  there,  dedicating  it 
to  God  and  St.  Giles,  and  placed  six  canons  therein.  Yea,  she 
prevailed  so  &r  with  her  husband,  that  he  endowed  this  her  church 
with  half  the  tithes  of  his  demesnes  in  his  manors  of,  1.  Qui, 
2.  Stow,  3.  Water-Beach,  4.  Middleton,  5.  Histon,  6.  Impington, 
7*  Girton,  8.  Oakington,  9.  Hampton,  10.  Cottenham,  11. 
Lolworth,  12.  Trumpington,  13.  Haslingfield,  14.  Harleton, 
15.  Eversden,  16.  Toft,  17.  Caldecote,  18.  Kingston,  19.  Wim- 
pole,  20.  Gransden,  21.  Hatley,  22.  Pampisford,  23.  Alewind. 
But,  soon  after,  these  tithes  were  but  poorly  paid ;  namely,  when 
Robert  Picot,  his  son,  forfeited  his  barony,  which  king  Henry  I. 
bestowed  upon  Pagan  [Pain]  Peverel. 

7.  The  injurious  Original  of  Impropriations. 

See  we  here  a  grand  difference  betwixt  the  endowments  of  monas- 
teries before  and  after  the  Conquest.  The  Saxons  generally  endowed 
them  with  solid  and  substantial  revenues  out  of  their  own  estates, 
giving  good  farms  and  manors  unto  them :  (or  if  any  tithes,  only 
those  within  the  circuit  of  that  parish  wherein  that  convent  was 
erected;  the  secular  priests,  and  afterwards  the  monks  therein, 
being  presumed  to  take  some  spiritual  pains  in  that  place,  to  the 
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deserving  thereof:)  this  properly  was  frank>alroonage,  bestowing  on 
Ood  in  his  church,  as  they  accounted  it,  what  was  their  own,  to 
estate  upon  Him.  But  the  Normans  embraced  a  cheaper  way  of 
dotations,  chiefly  bestowing  all  or  part  of  the  tithes  of  their  lands 
on  convents  of  their  foundation,  payable  out  of  parishes  lying  a 
good  distance  from  the  same  ;  and  this  was  according  to  the  French 
fashion.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  tithes  be  due  jure  Divinoy  this 
was  no  gift,  but  a  payment,  which  they  were  bound  to  tender  to  the 
church ;  yea,  which  is  more,  such  grants  of  tithes  were  no  better 
than  felony,  robbing  the  ministers  of  their  respective  parishes  of 
what  was  due  unto  them  :  insomuch  that  they  took  the  oil  from  the 
wick,  (the  pastor  labouring  in  his  church,)  and  gave  it  to  the  thief 
or  waster  in  the  lamp,  to  which  the  idle  monks  may  fitly  be  com- 
pared. 

8.  Cambridge  first  made  a  Corporation.    2  Henry  I.    A.D.  1101. 

To  repair  the  damage  lately  done  by  Montgomery  to  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  king  Henry  I.  bestowed  many  privileges  thereon, 
which  the  University  is  so  far  from  repining,  she  rejoiceth  thereat. 
For,  well  may  the  jewel  delight  to  be  put  in  a  handsome  cabinet. 
He  freed  the  town  from  the  power  of  the  sheriff,  making  it  a  corpo- 
ration, upon  the  payment  of  one  hundred  and  one  marks  yearly  into 
the  exchequer ;  which  sum  the  sheriff  paid  before  for  his  profits  out 
of  the  town,  when  it  was  under  his  jurisdiction.  Besides,  whereas 
the  ferry  over  the  river  Grant  was  a  vagrant  before,  even  any  where, 
where  passengers  could  get  waftage  over,  by  authority  and  custom 
it  now  began  to  be  fixed  near  Cambridge;  which  brought  much 
trading  and  concourse  of  people  thereunto. 

9.  The  Original  of  Midsummer  Fair.   -4.Z>.  1103. 

About  this  time  Barnwell,  that  is,  Children^'s-well,  a  village 
within  the  precincts  of  Cambridge,  got  both  the  name  thereof  and 
a  fair  therein,  on  this  occasion  : — Many  little  children  on  midsum- 
mer (or  St.  John  Baptist's)  eve  met  there  in  mirth  to  play  and  sport 
together.*  Their  company  caused  the  confluence  of  more  and  bigger 
boys  to  the  place.  Then  bigger  than  they,  even  their  parents 
themselves,  came  thither,  to  be  delighted  with  the  activity  of  their 
children.  Meat  and  drink  must  be  had  for  their  refection,  which 
brought  some  victualling-booths  to  be  set  up.  Pedlars  with  toys 
and  trifles  cannot  then  be  supposed  long  absent,  whose  packs  in 
short  time  swelled  into  tradesmen's  stalls  of  all  commodities.  Now 
it  is  become  a  great  fair,  and,  as  I  may  term  it,  one  of  the  towhs- 
men'^s  *' Commencements,"*' wherein  they  take  their  "degrees'"  of 

•  Liher  BamweUetuit. 
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wealth,  fraugbt  with  all  stoie  of  wares,  and  nothing,  except  buyers, 
wanting  therein. 

10.  The  first  Coming  of  Jews  to  Cambridge.    A.D.  1106. 

Jews  at  this  time  came  first  to  Cambridge,  and  possessed  a  great 
part  of  the  town,  called  the  Jewry  at  this  day.  Round-church  in 
the  Jewry  is  conjectured,  by  the  rotundity  of  the  structure,  to  have 
been  built  for  Uieir  synagogue.  Much  like  whereunto,  for  fabric 
and  fashion,  I  have  seen  another  at  Northampton,  where  Jews  about 
the  same  time  had  their  seminary.  Some  will  say,  Cambridge,  an 
inland  town  of  small  trading,  was  ill-chosen  by  these  Jews  for  their 
seat ;  where  the  poor  scholars,  if  borrowing  from  these  usurers,  were 
likely  to  bring  but  small  profit  unto  them.  But  let  it  suffice,  that 
the  Jews  chose  this  place,  whom  no  Christians  need  advise,  for 
their  own  advantage.  Here  their  carriage  was  very  civil ;  not  com- 
plained of,  as  elsewhere,  for  cruel  crucifying  of  Christian  children, 
and  other  enormities. 

11 — 13.  Cambridge  restored  to  Learning  by  the  Abbot  of  CrowUmd. 
A  Grain  of  Seed  soon  grown  a  Tree.  The  Time  of  this  Author*  s 
Writing.    A.D.  1109,  1110. 

Now  the  reader  is  requested  seriously  to  peruse  the  following 
passage  as  &ithfully  transcribed  oiit  of  an  excellent  author,*  and  of 
high  concernment  in  this  our  history : — ''  Joffred,  abbot  of  Crow- 
land,  sent  over  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham,  nigh  Cambria,  Gislebert, 
his  feUow-monk,  and  professor  of  Divinity,  with  three  other  monks  ; 
who,  following  him  into  England,  being  thoroughly  furnished  with 
philosophical  theorems,  and  other  primitive  sciences,  repaired  daily 
to  Cambridge  ;  and,  having  hired  a  certain  public  bam,  made  open 
profession  of  their  sciences,  and  in  short  space  of  time  drew  together 
a  great  company  of  scholars. 

^'  But  in  the  second  year  after  their  coming,  the  number  of  their 
scholars  grew  so  great,  as  well  from  out  of  the  whole  country,  as  the 
town,  that  the  biggest  house  and  bam  that  was,  or  any  church  what- 
soever, sufficed  not  to  contain  them.  Whereupon,  sorting  them- 
selves apart  in  several  places,  and  taking  the  University  of  Orleans 
for  their  pattern,  early  in  the  moming,  monk  Odo,  a  singular  gram- 
marian, and  satirical  poet,  read  Grammar  unto  boys,  and  those  of 
the  younger  sort  assigned  unto  him,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Priscian,  and  Remigius  upon  him.  At  one  of  the  clock,  Terricus, 
a  most  witty  and  subtle  sophister,  taught  the  elder  sort  of  young 
men  Aristotle's  Logic,  after  the  introductions  of  Porphyry,  and  the 
comments  of  Averrhoes.    At  three  of  the  clock,  monk  William 

*  p.  Blasenbib  in  his  Additament  to  the  Historj  of  Ingnlpfaiu. 
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read  a  lecture  in  Tully''s  Rhetoric,  and  Qnintilian'^s  Flares,  But 
the  great  Master  Gislebert,  upon  every  Sunday  and  holy-day, 
preached  God^s  word  unto  the  people.  And  thus  out  of  this  little 
fountain,  which  grew  to  be  a  great  river,  we  see,  how  the  city  of 
God  now  is  become  Enriched,  and  all  England  made  fruitful  by 
means  of  very  many  Masters  and  Doctors  proceeding  out  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  manner  of  the  holy  paradise,^  &c. 

This  author  writ  some  fifty  years  after  the  coming  of  these  Crow- 
land  Professors  to  Cambridge ;  so  that,  who  seriously  considereth 
how  learning  there,  from  a  contemptible  occasion,  by  small  means, 
in  so  short  a  time,  improved  itself  to  so  great  a  height,  will  con- 
clude much  of  Providence  therein  ;  and  we  may  observe,  according 
to  Scripture  expression^  ''  God  had  prepared  the  people,  for  the 
thing  was  done  suddenly ,^^  2  Chron.  zxiz.  36. 

14,  15.  An  apparent  Injury  offered  to  Cambridge.    She  is  vin- 
dicated from  stick  as  traduce  her. 

But  some  adversaries  to  the  antiquity  of  Cambridge  represent 
and  improve  this  action  much  to  her  disadvantage,  as  if  newly  now, 
and  not  before,  she  began  to  be  an  University ;  objecting,  that  "  if 
scholars  were  at  Cambridge  before  the  coming  of  those  four  Profess- 
ors thither,  they  showed  small  civility  in  giving  those  strangers  no 
better  entertainment ;  to  whom  they  should  have  said,  as  once 
Laban  to  Abraham^s  servant, — "  Come  in,  ye  blessed  of  the  Lord, 
wherefore  stand  you  without  ? '^  Gen.  xxiv.  31,  welcoming  them  to 
their  Halls,  Hostels,  Chambers,  Studies,  with  the  best  fare  their 
present  condition  afforded ;  especially,  seeing  scholars  (of  all  men) 
are  soonest  acquainted,  the  sameness  of  profession  commonly  making 
them  familiar  at  the  first  sight.  It  seems,  therefore,  that,  at  their 
coming  thither,  either  Cambridge  had  no  scholars  in  her,  or  her 
scholars  had  no  manners  in  them ;  yea,  had  not  read  so  much  as 
Tully^s  *  Offices,'  to  teach  ihem  civility  to  strangers  professing 
learning,  but  suffered  them  to  live,  and  read  in  a  bam,  by  them- 
selves."" 

In  answer  hereunto,  may  the  reader  be  pleased  to  take  into  his 
impartial  consideration  the  following  particulars  : — 

1.  Not  much  more  than  twenty  years  since,  that  mischievous 
man,  Robert  of  Montgomery,  had  despoiled  Cambridge.  And  no 
wonder,  if  the  blackbirds  were  slow  in  flying  back  to  their  nests, 
which  had  been  so  lately  destroyed. 

2.  Yet  a  raceroation  at  least  of  scholars  either  remained  in  Cam- 
bridge all  that  plundering  time,  or  returned  soon  after  it.  For  we 
find  king  Henry  I.  in  the  second  [year]  of  his  reign,  by  order,  com^ 
manding  some  civilians  there  to  perform  their  Acts,  and  pay  the 
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beadles  their  fees,  which  formerlj  they  refused ;  and  this  was  some 
years  before  the  coming  of  the  Grow]and  Professors  hither.  * 

3.  Probably  some  emulation,  not  to  say  envy,  (a  canker  we  find 
fretting  the  fairest  flowers,)  might  make  some  distance  betwixt  the 
old  stock  of  standing  scholars  in  Cambridge,  and  this  new  addition 
of  Professors.  Our  aunt  Oxford  may  easily  remember  what  little 
love,  yea,  how  great  grudging,  there  was  betwixt  her  ancient  stu- 
dents, and  that  new  plantation  of  scholars  which  St.  OiimbaId,-f* 
under  king  Alfred,  first  placed  there. 

4.  The  marvellous  increase  of  learning  in  Cambridge,  in  so 
short  a  time  after  the  coming  of  the  Crowland  Professors  thither,  is 
justly  imputed  to  this  cause,— rfor  that  Cambridge  had  formerly 
been  a  place  of  learning.  Thus  when  green  woocT  is  long  in  kin- 
dling, brands  (which  before  were  half-burnt,  and  then  quenched)  do 
quickly  take  fire,  and  presently  blaze  into  a  bright  flame. 

In  a  word,  such  men  who  have  made  remarkable  additions  to 
what  was  begun  long  before,  often-times,  as  proudly  as  falsely,  con- 
ceit themselves  the  first  founders  thereof.  Thus  Nebuchadnezzar : 
^^  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  ?  ^  Daniel  iv.  30. 
Whereas  he,  and  all  the  world,  knew  that  Semiramis  built  it  a 
thousand  years  before  his  cradle  was  made,  though  he  no  doubt 
might  strengthen,  enlaige,  and  beautify  the  same.  And,  as  re- 
storers are  apt  to  mistake  themselves  for  the  founders,  so,  by  infection 
of  the  same  error,  the  spectators  of  such  repairers  are  prone  to  mis- 
interpret them  for  beginners ;  as  here  these  Crowland  Professors  are 
erroneously  apprehended  the  founders  of  Cambridge.  Thus  the 
river  Anas,  in  Spain,  after  it  hath  run  above  sixty  miles  under 
ground,  may  be  by  ignorant  people  conceived  to  have  his  birth,  his 
fountain,  there,  where  in  truth  he  hath  but  his  resurrection  at  his 
springing  out  of  earth  the  second  time.  And  thus  sluggards  in  the 
morning  count  the  sun  but  then  to  arise,  \fhen  it  newly  breaks  forth 
of  a  cloud,  and  was  risen  some  hours  before. 

16.  Pain  Peverel/auTub  BamteeU  Priory,    A.D.  1112. 

Pain  Peverel,  standard-bearer  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  in 
the  Holy  Land,  removed  Picot's  foundation  from  St.  Giles  in  Cam- 
bridge, (where  they  were  pent  for  room,)  to  a  larger  place,  of 
thirteen  acres,  at  Barnwell,  about  a  mile  oflT,  where  one  Oodesonn 
formerly  led  a  hermitical  life.  This  Peverel  increased  the  number 
of  those  canons  firom  six  to  thirty,  (because,  forsooth,  at  that 
time  he  was  just  thirty  years  old,)  and  endowed  them  with  large 
revenues.  Afterwards,  in  process  of  time,  Barnwell  became  a  prime 
priory,  through  the  bounty  of  many  benefactors,  and  able  at  the 

•  Caius,  tit  HUtorid  Cantab,  t  yide  tuprd,  "  Church  History,"  vol.  J.  p.  183. 
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dissolution  of  abbeys  to  expend,  of  old  rents  low-rated,  three 
hundred  fifty-one  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  four-pence;  insomuch 
that  the  prior  thereof,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  king  Henry  III. 
by  writ,  bearing  date  at  Woodstock,  the  twenty-fourth  of  December, 
was,  with  many  more,  voluntarii  summonitus^  ^^  freely  summoned,^ 
saith  the  record,  to  be  present  as  a  baron  in  Parliament.  But  let 
him  make  much  of  this  favour,  which  never  before  or  after  was 
bestowed  upon  him  or  his  successors.  These  black  canons  of 
Barnwell  were  generally  kind  neighbours  to  the  scholars,  and  their 
prior  did  sometimes  good  offices  unto  them. 

17.  Alphred  of  Beverley^  Student  in  Cambridge.    A.D.  1129. 

Now,  amongst' the  eminent  scholars  who  at  this  time  studied  in 
Cambridge,  Alfred  of  Beverley  was  of  especial  note.*  He  was 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  lived  many  years  in  Cambridge  to  gain  learning; 
where  he  attained  to  be  an  excellent  philosopher,  divine,  and  his- 
torian. Returning  into  his  native  country  at  Beverley,  he  wrote 
the  history  of  the  British  nation,  firom  the  beginning  of  the  world 
unto  his  own  age ;  which  work  was  by  him  truly  and  elegantly 
composed.  He  is  commonly  sumamed  '^  the  treasurer  ;  ^  a  title 
given  him,  as  I  conceive,  not  for  bearing  that  office  in  his  convent, 
but  from  his  diligent  searching,  discreet  selecting,  methodical  com- 
piling, and  careful  preserving,  or  treasuring  up^  precious  passages 
'  of  former  ages  for  the  use  of  posterity.  This  Alfred,  when  living 
in  Cambridge,  maintained  himself  (as  the  rest  of  the  students 
there)  on  his  own  cost ;  every  scholar  in  that  age  being  his  own 
founder  and  benefactor.  For,  as  yet,  no  public  halls  or  hostels 
were  built  for  to  receive  them,  but  each  one  lived,  as  St.  Paul  at 
Rome,  "  in  his  own  hired  house,^"*  Acts  xxviii.  30,  as  they  could 
contract  with  the  townsmen  ;  who,  unconscionably' improving  them- 
selves on  the  scholars^  necessities,  extorted  unreasonable  rents  from 
them ;  as  hereafter,  Ood  willing,  shall  appear. 

18.   Unwonder  me  this  Wonder. 

And  here  I  must  admire  one  thing,  and  shall  be  thankful  to  such 
who  will  cure  my  wonder,  by  showing  me  the  cause  of  that  I 
wonder  at : — "  What  might  be  the  reason,  that  monks  and  friars  in 
this  age  had  such  stately  houses,  rich  endowments,  plentiful  main- 
tenance ?  whilst  students  in  the  University  had  poor  chambers,  hard 
fare,  short  means,  and  that  on  their  own  or  parents'*  charges  :  and 
yet  there  was  more  honesty,  industry,  painfulness,  and  piety  within 
the  study  of  one  scholar,  than  [within]  the  cells  of  a  hundred 
monks  ?"    Some,  perchance,  will  impute  this  to  the  fancy  of  men, 

■  Bale,  Dc  Scriptoribus  Britau.  Cent,  ii.  page  157, 
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-—lapping,  dandling,  and  feeding  monkeys  and  mannosets,  while 
creatures  of  more  use  are  less  regarded.  Others  will  say,  ^^  It  was 
because  scholars  studied  the  liberal — ^monies  the  lucrative— sciences ; 
university-men  were  more  busied  in  reading  books,  than  mumbling 
of  liasses,  and  praying  for  the  dead, — the  main  matter  which  brought 
grist  to  the  monks'*  mill.^  Whatever  was  the  secret  cause,  this 
was  the  apparent  effect  thereof: — Scholars,  as  they  were  lean,  so 
they  were  lively,  attracted  less  envy,  procured  more  love,  endured 
more  labour,  which  made  them  to  last  and  to  live  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  other. 

19.  The  first  Earl  of  Cambridge.     4  Stephen.     ^.2>.  1139. 

William  [de]  Meschines,  brother  to  Ranulph  earl  of  Chester, 
was  by  king  Stephen  made  the  first  earl  of  Cambridge.  And  ii  is 
no  small  credit  to  Cambridge,  that,  after  this  William,  none  were 
ever  honoured  with  that  title,  but  such  who  were  princes  of  the  blood 
royal ;-— either  actual  kings  of  Scotland,  or  kings^  sons  or  nephews 
of  England,  or  foreign  and  free  princes  of  their  next  alliance  ;  as 
hereafter,  God  willing,  will  appear  at  their  several  creations :  So 
careful  were  our  English  kings  in  choosing  such  persons  for  the 
place,  who,  receiving  honour  from  so  famous  an  University,  might 
also,  by  their  high  birth  and  honourable  demeanour,  return  lustre 

thereunto. 

« 

20.  Datid  King  of  SooUy  Earl  of  Cawhridge.    A,D,  1144. 

For  after  the  death  of  this  Meschines,  one  may  confidently  pro- 
nounce, that  David  king  of  the  Scots  (commonly  called  St.  David) 
was  earl  of  Cambridge :  and  although  his  charter  cannot  be  produced 
with  the  formalities  used  at  his  creation,  (modem  ceremonies  at  the 
investing  of  counts  not  being  used  in  that  age,)  yet,  that  he  was 
effectually  earl  of  Cambridge,  by  the  ensuing  evidence  doth  suffi- 
eiently  appear.  It  is  a  grant  made  by  Maud  the  empress,  daughter 
of  king  Henry  I.  unto  Aubrey  de  Vere,  afterward  earl  of  Oxford ; 
part  whereof  (so  much  as  concerns  the  present  point)  we  have  here 
transcribed,  translated,  and  commented  on,  conceiving  it  to  contain 
some  criticisms  in  history  and  heraldry  worthy  observation.* 

Concede  quod  sit  Comes  de  Cantebruggescire^  et  habeat  inde  ter- 
tium  denarium  sicut  Comes  debet  habere.  Ita  dico  si  Rex  Scotiw 
nan  habet  ilium  Comitatum.  Et  si  Bex  Aabuerit^  perquiram  illud 
ei  ad  posse  meum  per  Escambium.  Et  si  non  potero^  tunc  do  ei^  et 
concede^  quod  sit  Com^  de  quolibet  quatuor  Comitatuum  subscript 
iorum^  viz.  Oxenfordscire,  Berkscire^  Wiltscire,  et  Dorsetscire^  per 

*  Extant  among  the  Records  of  the  earla  of  Oscford  cited  at  large  by  Augustine 
Vinccnty  in  his  Correction  of  Brook's  Errors^  page  393. 
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consilium  et  eonsidercUionem  Comitis  Glocestriw^  fratris  tneiy  et 
Camitis  Gau/ridi^  et  Comitis  CHlberti. 

*'  I  graDt  that  he  be  earl  of  Cantbruggeshire,  and  that  he  have 
from  thence  the  third  penny,  as  tbe  earl  ought  ta  have.  So  I  say, 
if  the  king  of  Scotland  hath  not  that  earldom  :  and  if  the  king  hath 
it,  I  shall  to  my  power  procure  it  him  by  exchange.  And  if  I 
cannot,  then  I  give  and  grant  unto  him,  that  he  be  earl  of  which  he 
will  of  the  four  earldoms  subscribed ;  namely,  Oxfordshire,  -Berk- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire ;  by  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  my  brother,  and  of  carl  Geoffery,  and  of  earl 
Gilbert.**' 

The  date  of  this  grant  is  uncertain  ;  but  from  the  hand  of  her 
brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  subscribed  thereunto,  we  collect 
that  it  must  be  before  the  year  1146,  wherein  the  said  earl  ended 
his  life. 

21.  Observations  collected  from  this  Grant. 

Out  of  this  grant  observe.  First :  That  though  Stephen,  de  facto, 
was  king  of  England,  yet  the  right  was  in  this  Maud  the  empress. 
Betwixt  these  two  for  many  years  it  was  "  catch  who  catch  may," 
both  in  gaining  of  places  and  giving  of  honours,  as  success 
befriended  them.  Secondly:  That  earls  in  that  age  were  earls 
indeed,  not  merely  titular,  but  substantial,  as  receiving  the  third 
penny  (I  humbly  conceive  it  of  the  crown-revenues  therein)  of  the 
county  whence  they  had  their  honour.  Thirdfy :  Kings  of  Scot- 
land accounted  it  no  abatement  to  their  crown-royal,  to  wear  with  it 
an  English  coronet,  holding  (in  commendam,  as  I  may  say)  with 
their  own  crown  one  or  more  of  English  earldoms :  as  here  king 
David  held  Cambridge  in  his  own,  and  Huntingdon  in  right  of  his 
wife.  Fourthly :  As  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon 
soon  after  the  Conquest  were  united  under  one  comes  or  "  earl  C  * 
so  they  two  (only  of  all  shires  in  England)  remain  under  one 
mcecomes  or  "sheriff"*'  at  this  day.  Fifthly:  Queen  Maud 
earnestly  endeavoured  (in  compliance,  no  doubt,  with  the  desires 
of  her  favourite  Aubrey  de  Vere)  to  confer  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge upon  him,  as  a  place  of  principal  honour,  above  the  four 
other  counties  proffered  unto  him.  Sixthly :  The  honour  of  the 
title  of  Cambridge  arose  from  the  famous  University  therein  ; 
otherwise  the  aforesaid  Aubrey,  if  consulting  his  profit,  would 
clearly  have  preferred  either  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  or 
Dorsetshire,  as  greater  in  extent,  and  therefore  returning,  by  the 
third  penny  therein,  larger  revenues.  Lastly :  Seeing  a  good  title 
of  Cambridge  could  not  be  made  to  him,  (as  prepossessed  by  the 

*  See  CamdEaN'8  Britannia  in  Huntingdoiishire. 
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Scotch  king,)  Aubrey  was  contented  with  and  thankful  for  Oxford, 
as  the  other  famoas  University  in  England  ;  which  title  his  noble 
and  most  ancient  &mily  enjoyeth  at  this  day. 

22,  23.  NigeUtutU  Foundation  in  Cambridge,    Roger  of  Hereford^ 
Student  in  Cambridge,    A.D.  1145—1170. 

Nigellns  or  Neale,  second  bishop  of  Ely,  having  first  obtained  a 
faculty  from  the  pope,  founded  an  hospital  for  canons  regular  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  place  where  now  St.  John^s  college  is  erected.* 
He  is  said  to  have  endowed  the  same  with  a  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  by  the  year,  yearly  rent :  which,  if  so,  in  that  age  was  a 
vsBt  proportion. 

Roger  of  Hereford,  so  named  because  bom  there,  stiidied  at  this 
time  in  Cambridge,  [and]  became  an  admirable  astronomer,  philo- 
sopher, and  chymist,  diving  much  into  the  mysteries  of  metals. 
He  wrote  many  books  of  astronomy  and  astrology,  which  for  a  long 
time  were  kept  in  Cambridge  library,  but  not  extant  (I  fear)  at  this 
day.  Yet  the  Oxford  antiquary -f*  will  by  no  means  allow  this 
Roger  a  student  in  Cambridge,  as  who  flourished  before  the  coming 
of  the  Crowland  Professors  thither :  but  whether  more  credit  may 
be  hung  on  this  single  TwinSy  than  on  the  twisted  testimony  of 
Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  (all  agreeing  both  in  his  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  flourishing  in  this  age,)  be  it  reported  to  any  ingenuous 
reader. 

24,  25.  A  merciless  Fire.     Oxford  deserted^  and  partly  removed  to 
Cambridge.    9  John.    A.D.  1174—1208. 

There  happened  a  merciless  fire  in  Cambridge ;  only  so  pitiful 
as  to  go  out  when  no  more  fuel  was  left  to  feed  the  fury  thereof. 
Most  of  the  churches  in  the  town  (then  buOt  of  wood,  and  there- 
fore the  more  combustible)  were  burned  in  part,  and  Trinity- 
church  wholly  consumed.  %  Hence  it  was,  that,  for  time  to  come, 
the  steeple  thereof  was  firmly  built  of  freestone,  to  prevent,  by 
Ood^s  goodness,  the  return  of  the  like  casualty. 

A  sad  accident  happened  this  year  at  Oxford.  §  A  clergyman 
and  student  in  that  University  casually  killed  a  woman,  and  fled 
upon  it.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  with  other  officers,  search  after 
him,  light  on  three  of  his  chamber-fellows,  both  innocent  and  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  committed :  these  they  injuriously  thrust  into 
prison,  and,  some  days  after,  king  John  (a  back-friend  to  the 
clergy,  as  continually  vexed  with  their  constant  opposition)  com- 

•  Godwin  m  Epitc,  Ely,  page  306.  f  Brian  Twynb,  jlpolog,  lib.  H. 

page  219.  t  Caius,  Hitt,  Cantab. .  §  Matthew  Paris,  in  anno  1209, 

page  226. 
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manded  them  to  be  executed,  "  in  contempt,^  Eaith  my  author,  "  of 
ecclesiastical  liberty.^'  Offended  hereat,  three  thousand  students  at 
once  left  Oxford,  as  well  masters  as  scholars  ;  ita  quod  nee  unu^  ex 
omni  Unherdtate  remansit^  ''  so  that  not  one  remained  of  all  the 
University.''  Of  these  some  removed  to  Cambridge,  some  to 
Reading;  so  that  in  this  total  eclipse  of  learning  therein,  Oxford 
was  left  empty  for  a  season. 

26,  27.  John  of  St.  Omer\  a  Poet^  bred  in  Cambridge.     Joceline 
Brakelandj  a  Historian  therein.     A.D.  1209 — 1211. 

John  of  St.  Omer's  studied  about  this  time  at  Cambridge.  By 
his  surname  I  should  have  conjectured  him  a  foreigner  of  Artois, 
had  not  my  author  assured  me,  that  he  was  bom  in  Norfolk.* 
Yea,  when  a  monk  of  Peterborough,  bred  also  in  Cambridge,  had, 
with  his  satirical  Latin  rhymes,  abused  the  county  of  Norfolk,  our 
John  gave  him  as  good  as  he  brought ;  rhyme  for  rhyme,  and  jest 
for  jest :  yet  liis  pen  was  so  much  the  better  employed  than  his  adver- 
sary's, as  the  writer  of  a  just  vindication  is  to  be  preferred  before  a 
scurrilous  libeller. 

With  more  credit  to  himself,  and  profit  to  others,  was  Joceline 
Brakeland  employed ;  who  about  this  time  in  Cambridge  improved 
himself  in  divine  and  human  leaming.-|-  Afterwards  he  became  a 
monk  at  Bury  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  bom  ;  and  of  his  own 
accord,  unimportuned  by  any  other,  as  faithfully  as  learnedly  wrote 
the  History  of  his  convent,  which  he  transmitted  to  posterity. 

28,  29.  The  University  in  a  sad  Condition;  tchich  still  continuetL 

A.D.  1214—1217. 

Most  miserable  at  this  time  was  the  condition  of  Cambridge. 
For  the  barons,  to  despite  king  John,  with  their  forces  harassed 
and  destroyed  the  town  and  county  thereof,  taking  Cambridge 
Castle  by  assault ;  and  no  wonder,  when  only  twenty  men  were 
found  therein,  not  enough  to  make  good  the  twentieth  part  thereof, 
— such  then  was  its  capacity  and  extent.  To  cry  quits  with  the 
barons,  William  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Falk  de  Brent,  (king  John's 
favourite,)  replundered  Cambridgeshire ; }  leaving  nothing  worth  any 
thing  behind  them,  that  was  not  too  hot  or  too  heavy  for  them  to 
carry  away. 

And  two  years  after,  when  Walter  Buuk,  with  his  Brabanters, 
destroyed  the  town  and  isle  of  Ely,  and  almost  burned  the  minster 
therein, — not  quenched  with  the  water  of  her  fens,  but  with  the 
wise  composition  of  prior  Stephen  :    I  say,  when  Ely  was  almost 

*  BALiBas,  Cent.  iii.  page  261.  t  Idem,  page  269.  t  Mattuemt 

Paris,  anno  1215,  page  2/4. 
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bumedj  Cambridge  no  doubt  was  well  tparmsd^  as  soirowfully  sen-- 
sible  of  its  near  neighbour's  calamity.  The  scholars  then  had 
steady  heads  and  strong  brains,  if  able  to  study  in  these  distempers, 
when  loud  drums  and  trumpets  silenced  the  sweet  but  low  harp  of 
Apollo.  But  we  know  how  Archimedes  was  busy  in  making  his 
mathematical  figures,  even  when  Syracuse  was  taken  by  soldiers ; 
and  possibly  some  grave  students  made  their  souls  unconcerned  in 
all  these  martial  disturbances. 

SO — 32.  Eds  sent  /ram  Cambridge  to  Oxford.  A  Gaol  made 
of  a  Jew's  House.  Privileges  confirmed  to  Cambridge, 
5  Henry  IIL     A.D.  1221—1227. 

The  king,  being  at  Oxford,  sent  to  the  bailiff  of  Cambridge,  (as 
living  near  Ely,  the  staple  of  fish,)  to  send  unto  him  such  a  propor- 
tion of  eels,  for  the  provisions  of  his  court,  and  it  should  be 
discounted  unto  him  out  of  the  exchequer. 

The  king,  by  his  letters  to  the  sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire,  gave 
order,  that  he  should  put  the  bailiffs  of  Cambridge  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  house  of  Benjamin  the  Jew,  (probably  forfeited  to  the 
crown  on  his  misdemeanour,)  to  make  thereof  a  common  gaol  for 
their  corporation. 

7  The  king  confirmed  to  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge  the  privileges 
conferred  by  his  father  upon  them ;  namely,  that  the  merchants  of 
the  guild  in  Cambridge  should  be  free  in  all  fairs  in  the  king'^s 
dominions  on  this  side  and  beyond  the  seas,  de  theolonio^  et  pas^ 
sctffio^  et  lestagio^  et  pontagio^  et  staUagio.  Ill  would  it  be  for 
the  townsmen,  should  none  of  them  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  royal 
charter  till  they  perfectly  understood  the  terms  therein.  In  this 
grant  provision  is  made,  that  nothing  be  done  in  prejudice  of 
London ;  so  careful  were  our  kings  always  of  that  city ;  but 
whether  that  city  reciprocally  of  them,  let  others  inquire. 

33.  Paris  Students  invited  over  into  England.    A.D.  1229. 

Sad  at  this  present  was  the  condition  of  the  University  of  Paris  ; 
such  murders  were  done^  and  affronts  oflTered,  to  the  students 
thereof.  Our  king  Henry  being  half  a  Frenchman,  (in  the  right  of 
his  queen,)  and  possessing  many — pretending  to  more — dominions 
in  France,  taking  advantage  hereof,  July  16th,  ^Mnvited  the 
Parisian  students  to  come  over  into  England,  and  to  dwell  in  what 
cities,  boroughs,  and  villages  they  pleased  to  choose :  ^^  *  an  act 
no    less    politic   than  charitable,  to    fortify  himself  with  foreign 

*  £>  Roiulo  Paienti  de  anno  decimo  terHo  regis  Henrici  III^  memlirand  terid  in 
Turre  Isondinerm, 
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affection  ;  knowing,  thai  sucli  Frenchmen,  who  in  their  youths  had 
English  education,  would  in  their  age  retain  English  inclinations. 
We  easily  believe  the  greatest  part  of  these  strangers  repaired  to 
Oxford;  though  Cambridge  no  doubt  did  share  in  them  her 
considerable  proportion. 

34,  35.    Counterfeit  Scholars  do  mtich  Mischief.      The  Sheriff 
comnumded  to  suppress  these  McUignants.    A.D.  1231. 

A  crew  of  pretenders  to  scholarship  (as  long  as  there  are  true 
diamonds,  there  will  be  counterfeit)  did  much  mischief  at  this  time 
in  the  University.  These  lived  under  no  discipline,  having  no  tutor, 
saving  him  who  teacheth  all  mischief;  and  when  they  went  to  act 
any  villainy,  then  they  would  be  scholars^  to  sin  with  the  more 
secrecy  and  less  suspicion.  When  cited  to  answer  for  their  wicked- 
ness, in  the  Chancellor's  court,  then  they  would  be  no-scholars^  and 
exempt  themselves  from  his  jurisdiction.  No  wonder  if  Cambridge 
was  pestered  with  such  cheats,  seeing  the  church  of  Thyatira  itself 
had  those  in  her  ^'  which  called  themselves  prophets,^'  and  were  not, 
Rev.  ii.  20.  Civil  students  suffered  much  by  and  more  for  these 
incorrigible  rake-hells,  especially  from  such  mouths  who  are  excellent 
at  an  uncharitable  synecdoche, — ^to  call  all  after  a  part,  and  to  con- 
demn the  whole  University  for  a  handful  of  hang-byes,  such  as  never 
were  matriculated  members  therein. 

In  vain  did  the  Chancellor  endeavour  the  suppressing  of  these 
'*  malignants,^  as  the  king  calleth  them  in  his  letter  to  the  sheriff; 
the  hands  of  the  University  being  too  weak  to  pluck  up  weeds  so 
deeply  rooted.  In  vain  also  did  the  Chancellor  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  bailiff  and  burgesses  -of  the  town,  who,  as  the  king 
taxeth  them  in  one  of  his  letters,  aut  impotentes  fuerunt^  aut  negli- 
gentes^  to  effect  the  matter.  The  business  was  at  last,  by  command 
from  the  king,  devolved  to  the  sheriff,  as  appears  by  what 
followeth : — 

Bea>  Vicecom.  Cantabrigiensi  salutem. — Quoniqm  ut  audivimus 
plures  nominantur  Clerici  apud  Cantabr.  qui  sub  nullius  magistri 
soholarium  sunt  disciplind  et  tuitione^  sed  potius  mentiuntur  se  esse 
scholares  dim  non  sinty  ut  tutiUs  et  forties  ftisd  ad  hoc  opportuni- 
tote)  queant  mcUignariy  tibi  prwdpimus,  quod  assumptis  tecum 
probis  et  legalibus  hominibus  de  eomitatu  tuoy  accedas  ad  rillam 
nostram  Canted,  etper  totam  eillam  illam  clamari  facias  ea^  parte 
nostra  qudd  ntdlus  clericus  moretur  in  mlldy  qui  non  sit  sub  disci- 
plin&y  vel  tuitione  alicujus  magistri  scholarium.  Et  si  aliqui  tales 
fuerint  in  villd  illd^  ed  exeant  infra  quindecim  dies  postquam  hoc 
clamatum  fuerit.  Et  si  ultra  terminum  ilium  inventi  fuerint 
in  eddem  villd^  hujusTnodi  clerici  capiantur^  et  in  prisonam  nos- 
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tram  miUantur.     Teste  meipeo  apud  Oxen,  S  Maii^  anno  regni 
nostri  decimo  quinto.* 

Thas  the  sheriff  was  empowered  with  a  fosse  camitatus  to  redrers 
this  grieTance :  but  whether  or  no  with  a  velle  comitcUui^  I  know 
not.  Sure  I  am,  these  clerks-no-clerks  disturbed  the  University 
for  many  years  after. 

36,  37«  The  UneonscioncMeness  of  the  Townsmen  regulated  by  the 

King's  Letters, 

The  townsmen  of  Cambridge  began  now  most  unconscionably  to 
raise  and  rack  the  rent  of  their  houses  wherein  the  scholars  did 
sojourn.  Every  low  cottage  was  high  valued.  Sad  the  condition, 
when  learning  is  the  tenant,  and  ignorance  must  be  the  landlord. 
It  came  at'  last  to  this  pass,  that  the  scholar^  wearied  with  exac- 
tions, were  on  the  point  of  departing,  to  find  a  place  where  they 
might  be  better  accommodated  on  more  reasonable  conditions. 

Here  the  king  seasonably  interposed  his  power,  appointing,  that 
two  Masters  of  Arts  and  two  honest  townsmen  should  be  deputed 
as  Chancellors,  conscientiously  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  covetous- 
ness.  And  seeing  scholars  would  h»re  as  cheap,  and  townsmen 
would  let  as  dear  as  they  could,  the  aforesaid  four  persons,  indif- 
ferently chosen  out  of  both  corporations,  were  to  order  the 
price  betwixt  both,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  king'^s  letter 
ensuing : — 

Rex  Majori  et  BaUhis  Cantabr.  salutem. — Satis  constat  tobis 
quod  apud  tiOam  nostram  Cantabr,  studendi  causd  e  diversis  parti- 
bus  tarn  cisTnarinis  qudm  transmarinis  schciarium  confluit  multi- 
tudoj  quod  raldi  gratam  habemus  et  acceptam^is,  cum  exemplum 
tati  regno  nostro  commodum  non  modicum^  et  honor  nobis  aecrescaty 
et  90S  specialiter  inter  quos  fideliter  conversantur^  studentes  non 
mediocriter  gaudere  debetis  et  loetari,  Audivimus  autem  qt$dd  in 
hospitiis  vestris  hcandis  tarn  grates  et  onerosi  estis  scholaribus  inter 
90S  commorantibuSy  quod  nisi  menfiurabiliits  et  modestiiU  vos  habue- 
ritis  erga  ipsos  in  hdc  parte^  exactione  Testrd  faciente^  oportebit 
ipsos  mUam  vestram  exire^  et  studio  suo  rdicto  a  terra  nostra  rece^ 
dere^  quod  nuUatentis  vellemus.  Et  ideo  tobis  mandamus^  firmiter 
injnngentes  quatenus  super  prcedictis  hoqntiis  locandis^  tos  mensu^ 
rantes  secundum  consuetudinem  Universiiatis  per  duos  magistros  et 
duos  probos  et  legates  homines  de  tilld  nostrd  ad  hoc  assignafidos^ 
hospitia  prcedicta  taxari^  et  secundum  eorum  taxationem  ea  locari 
permittatis;  taliter  tos  gerentes  in  hdc  parte^  ne  si  secus  egeritis 
propter  quod  ad  nos  debeat  clamor  perteiiire^   ad  hoc  manum 

*  Ex  Rotuh  dauto  dt  amuf  decimo  quinto  regit  Ilenrici  iertii  in  dorso  in  Turre 
London* 
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appanere  debeamus.     Teste  meipso  apud  Oaon.  tertio  die  Mmi^ 
anno  regni  nostri  decimo  quinto.  +. 

Ex  rottdo  claus,  de  anno  X'c.  regis  Henrici  tertii  in  dors,  in 
Turre  LondonJ* 

Examinat,  per  GuiL  Ryley. 

See  we  here :  Cambridge  appeareth  not  as  an  infant  of  yesterday, 
but  a  grave  matron  of  great  age ;  witness  those  words,  ^*  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  University,*"  which  show  her  gravity  and  gray 
hairs  at  the  time  of  the  date  thereof. 

38.  The  Original  of  Towers, 

This  was  the  first  original  of  the  taxatores  or  "  taxers  ^"*  in  Cam- 
bridge, so  called  at  first  from  taxing,  pricing,  or  rating  the  rents  of 
houses.  Their  naftie  remains,  but  office  is  altered,  at  this  day. 
For  after  the  bounty  of  founders  had  raised  halls  and  colleges  for 
scholars^  free  abode,  their  liberality  gave  the  taxers  a  writ  of  ease, 
no  more  to  meddle  with  the  needless  pricing  of  townsmen'^s  houses. 
However,  two  taxers  are  still  annually  chosen ;  whose  place  is  of 
profit  and  credit,  as  employed  in  matters  of  weighty  and  to  see  the 
true  gauge  of  all  measures,  especially  such  as  concern  the  victuals  of 
scholars.  For,  where  the  belly  is  abused  in  its  food,  the  brains  will 
soon  be  distempered  in  their  study. 

39 — 42.  The  ill  Effects  of  Tournaments;  forbidden  within  fve 
Miles  of  Cambridge.  Mothers  of  Misrule,  A  sad  Chance, 
A.D.  1245. 

Tournaments  and  tilting  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  com- 
monly kept  at  Cambridge,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  scholars. 
Many  sad  casualties  were  caused  by  these  meetings,  though  ordered 
with  the  best  caution.  Arms,  and  legs  were  often  broken,  as  well 
as  spears.  Much  lewd  people  waited  on  these  assemblies ;  light 
houseitiveSj  as  well  as  light  horsemen^  repaired  thereunto.  Yea, 
such  the  clashing  of  swords,  the  rattling  of  arms,  the  sounding  of 
trumpets,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  shouting  of  men,  all  day-time, 
with  the  roaring  of  riotous  revellers  all  the  night,  that  the  scholars'* 
studies  were  disturbed,  safety  endangered,  lodging  straitened, 
charges  enlarged,  all  provisions  being  unconscionably  enhanced. 
In  a  word,  so  many  war-horses  were  brought  hither,  that  Pegasus 
himself  was  likely  to  be  shut  out.  For,  where  Mars  keeps  hia  term, 
there  the  Muses  may  even  make  their  taxation. 

The  king,  being  complained  to  thereof,  did  plainly  show,  that  he 
preferred  the  quiet  of  the  University  before  the  profit  of  the  town  of 

•  The  same  letter?,  in  eflFect,  were  often  confirmed  by  the  king,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
bifl  reign. 
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Cambridge,  gaining  mnch  money  by  these  meetings ;  and  tbeiefore 
by  his  letters  he  enjoined,  that  no  tilting  should  be  kept  within  five 
miles  of  Cambridge.  And  yet  so  stout  and  sturdy  were  martial 
men  in  that  age,  that  they  hardly  obeyed  him.  Yea,  I  find  one 
Ralph  de  Kamois,*  a  bold  chevalier,  who,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
misses, kept  a  riotous  tilting  in  the  very  town  of  Cambridge ;  but 
soon  after  he  was  deeply  fined  for  his  high  contempt;  on  the 
payment  whereof,  and  his  humble  submission  before  the  earls  of 
Cornwall,  Leicester,  and  Norfolk,  he  was  foigiven. 

Let  us  look  on  these  tournaments,  (unrelated  to  Cambridge,)  as 
they  were  in  themselves ;  and  we  shall  find  them  the  mothers  con- 
stantly of  misrule,  commonly  of  mischief.  Their  very  use  (in  their 
first  constitution)  was  no  better  than  an  abuse,  to  cover  malice 
under  the  cloak  of  manhood  and  merriment.  Many  brought  per- 
sonal grudges,  some  family-feuds,  into  the  field  with  them ;  fewer 
returned  than  went  forth,  as  either  casually  cut  off,  or  intentionally 
murdered. 

One  instance  of  the  former  out  of  many  ;  though  full  twenty-four 
miles  from  Cambridge: — ^Gilbert  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a 
potent  peer  of  the  land,  proclaimed  a  disport  of  tournament,  of 
running  on  horseback  with  lances,  (in  defiance  of  the  king'^s  author- 
ity, who  had  inhibited  the  same,)  at  Ware  in  Hertfordshire, •(•  under 
the  name,  forsooth,  of.  Fortune  ;  as  if  Providence  had  nothing  to 
do  in  such  wild  recreations.  But  so  it  forttmedy  that  this  Gilbert, 
cast,  bruised,  and  killed  by  his  own  horse,  soon  ended  the  mirth  of 
the  meeting.  Call  it  not  therefore  "  cowardice,'^  but  "  conscience 
and  charity,^^  in  the  church,  which,  taking  these  tournaments  (no 
better  than  solemn  and  ceremonious  murder)  in  consideration, 
forbade  Christian  burial  to  such  as  should  be  slain  therein  ;  whilst 
the  civil  power  proceeded  severely  against  the  slayer;  and  so 
betwixt  both,  with  much  ado,  banished  this  barbarous  custom.  As 
for  such  tame  tilting,  (mere  martial  masques,)  since  used  at  court, 
being  rather  expensive  than  uncharitable,  they  are  of  a  different 
nature. 

43.  Foul  Work  in  Lent.    A.D.  1249. 

^'  Strifes,  fights,  spoilings,  breaking  open  of  houses,^^  (it  is  not 
me,  but  Matthew  Paris,J  whom  thou  readest,)  "  woundings,  and 
murder  betwixt  the  burgesses  ^^  (probably  first  named,  because 
most  guilty)  ^^and  the  scholars  of  Cambridge;  and  that  in  the 
very  Lent,  that,  with  the  holy  time,  holy  persons  also  might  be 
violated.  The  noise  thereof  ascended  to  the  ears  of  the  king  with  a 
great  complaint.*^ 

*  Em  jirchivit  Academida   Cant,  elegarUer  detcript,  impensis  R,  Harrei  e»  Turre 
L0KDONEX8I.  1  Camden's  Britannia  in  Hertfordshire.  t  In  anno  1249, 
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44  The firH  Founding  of  Peter^Hmue.  A.D.  1257- 
Hugh  iBalsham,  sub-prior,  (afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,)  began  the 
foundation  of  Peter-House  without  Trumpington-gate  near  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  (since  fallen  down,)  from  the  vicinity  whereof 
it  seemeth  to  be  denominated.  As  yet  no  revenue  was  settled 
thereon :  only  the  students  that  lived  therein  (grinded  formerly 
by  the  townsmen  with  unconscionable  rents  for  the  place  of  their 
abode)  thankfully  accounted  themselves  well<endowed  with  good 
chambers  and  studies  freely  bestowed  on  them.  But  more  hereof 
hereafter ;  namely,  anno  1284,  when  this  college  was  enriched  with 
possessions. 

45^48.  Bratch  and  Bickerings  betwixt  soittAem  and  northern 
Scholars.  The  northern  Men  noorsted.  The  Matter  referred 
to  the  Judges  itinerant;  remitted  to  the  former  Commissioners. 
A.D.  1261. 

In  vain  did  the  care  of  the  king  (in  favour  of  scholars)  so  lately 
remove  tilting  five  miles  from  Cambridge,  whilst  now  the  scholars 
in  open  hostility  tilted  one  against  another,— the  southern  against 
the  northern  men  therein.  What !  can  the  Muses  themselves  fall 
out,  and  fight  in  the  field  five  against  four  ?  I  find  not  the  first 
cause  of  the  falling-out  betwixt  northern  and  southern  men.  Surely 
the  mere  distance  of  their  nativity  did  not  cause  their  difference, 
because  the  one  was  bom  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  other !  But, 
however  the  brawl  began,  the  northern  men  were  worsted  in  the 
end  thereof.  Strange,  that  Boreas,  the  most  boisterous  wind  in  all 
the  compass,  should  be  beaten  by  Auster.  And  yet  the  northern 
men,  being  fewer  in  number,  and  farthest  from  their  friends,  were 
overpowered  by  the  numerosity  and  nearness  of  those  of  the  south. 

Indeed,  the  northern  men  appear  rather  to  be  pitied  than  con- 
demned, in  the  whole  managing  of  the  matter,  being  only  on  the 
defensive  to  secure  themselves ;  so  that  whilst  the  others  fiercely 
and  furiously  assaulted  them,  a  great  riot  was  committed,  and  (too 
probable)  some  blood  shed.  Hereupon  the  king  issued  out  his 
commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  November  24th,  to  three  emi- 
nent persons  ;  namely,  Giles  Argenton,  then  living  eight  miles  off, 
at  Horseheath,  (since  by  inheritance,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  and 
honourable  &mily  of  the  Alingtons,)  Henry  de  Boreham,  and  Lau- 
rence de  Brook,  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  proceed  therein,  as 
they  should  see  cause,  against  the  offenders. 

But,  soon  after,  the  king  was  informed  how  the  three  aforesaid 
judges  appointed  behaved  themselves  very  partially  in  the  matter  : 
whereupon  the  king  took  it  out  of  their  hands,  and,  by  a  new  com- 

*  Ralulo  Patent,  de  anno  45  Henrici  tertii,  membrand  23,  in  dot  to. 
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mission,  February  11th,  referred  the  hearing  and  determining 
thereof  to  Nicholas  de  Tur  and  Nicolas  de  Handio,  the  judges 
itinerant  of  that  Circuit.  Yet,  in  favour  of  the  scholars  who  had 
offended,  he  limited  the  proceedings  of  these  judges  with  an*- 
ita  tamen  quod  ad  suspensionem  ^el  mutilation^  clericorum  non 
procedcUis^  sed  eos  alio  modo  per  consilium  Universitatis  Cantabr. 
eaitigetis.* 

It  seems,  the  case  was  of  some  difficulty,  and  many  persons  of 
quality  concerned  therein,  the  deciding  whereof  was  so  often  in 
80  short  a  time  bandied  backwards  and  forwards  at  court.  For, 
few  days  after,  H.  le  Despencer,  Justiciarius  Anglice^  by  command 
from  the  king,  inhibited  the  foresaid  judges  itinerant  to  inter- 
meddle therein,  and  wholly  remitted  the  business  to  the  examina- 
tion and  determination  of  Giles  Argenton,  Henry  de  Boreham,  and 
Laurence  de  Brook,  before  whom  some  southern  scholars,  active  in 
this  riot,  were  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  condemned,  when  the 
king^s  gracious  pardon  was  sent  in  their  behalf  in  form  as  followeth  :— 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos  prceaentes  Uteres  pervenerint  saiutem.-^ 
8ci€Uis  noB  de  *ffratid  nostrd  speeiali  pardonasse  maffistro  Johanni 
de  Depedcde^  magistro  Hugoni  de  ThomAam^  Barthohmeo  de 
Wattcn^  WiUielmo  fratri  ejus^  WiUielmo  de  Merton  garcioni 
eorumy  WiUielmo  de  Wethringaet^  Mich,  de  Mereforde^  Johanni 
de  Dene^  WaUero  et  Eicardo  jfratribus  ejuSy  Johanni  de  Shotes- 
ham,  Ed.  de  Merston,  Waltero  de  Wodeford^  WiUielmo  de  Wa- 
bume^  Nicholao  de  Brackden^  WiUielmo  Saleman^  WiUielmo 
de  Piknehamy  et  Johanni  de  Lon^  de  comitatibus  Norff.  et  Suff,^ 
Bogero  Parlebone^  Bartholomeo  Matelcut^  Henrico  Ledwy^  Johanni 
de  StoierAamy  St^hano  Maymund^  Pruetto  le  Cryur^  Joha/nni  de 
London^  Thomas  Alnonechilde,  Boberto  de  Frassenden^  et  Galfrido 
de  Caxton^  de  comitatu  Cantabrigiensi,  sectampads  nostrw  quce  ad 
no8  pertinet,  pro  intuitu  nuper  facto  in  quosdam  echolarea  boreales 
Universitatis  Cantabr.  et  pro  transgressionibus  ibidem  faetia  contra 
pacem  nostram  unde  indietati  fuerunt  coram  dilectis  et  fidelibua 
nostris  Egidio  de  Argentein,  Henrico  de  Borham^  et  Laurentio  del 
Broke^  quos  iUuo  minimus  ad  inquisitionem  faciendam  de  tram- 
gressumibus  prcedietis.  Et  firmam  pacem  nogtram  eis  inde  eoneedi- 
muSy  ita  tamen  quod  stent  redo  si  quis  versus  eos  inde  lai  Toluerit 
In  cujus,  <$*c.  Teste  rege  apud  Turrem  London,  atiii,  die  Mariii^ 
anno  regni  nostri  quadra^esimo  quinto.  + 

Ex  rotuh  patentium  de  anno  wh.  regis  Henrici  tertiij  membrana 
15.  in  Tutre  London,^ 

Examinat€B  per  Gulielmum  Ryleg^ 

*  Rottdo  Pat,  de  anno  45  Henrici  iertii,  membrand  \%  in  ckn-to.  t  Hotulo  12. 

in  etutod.  Thee€nir,  et  Comer,  Scacearii^ 
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It  seemeth  some  of  these  Anti-Boreals  were  men  of  genteel 
extraction,  especially  the  two  first,  (styled  in  the  pardon  "  mas- 
ters,**') importing,  I  believe,  more  than  the  bare  University-title : 
as  also  Bartholomenv  de  Walton,  and  William  his  brother,  because 
waited  on  by  William  de  Merton,  their  gardon^  that  is,  *'  their 
servant."  For  it  cometh  from  the  French  gar^an^  or  the  Italian 
garzonCy  and  is  used  even  by  the  barbarous  Grecians  of  the  middle 
age,  yaplouvlov  vapoi  AarUois  to  -sraiWov.*  It  was  graciously  done  of 
the  king  to  pardon  the  man  as  well  as  his  masters,  seeing  probably 
he  acted  only  by  their  pleasure  and  command. 

49,  50.  Northampton  University  hegun^  and  dissohed, 

A.D.  1262—1265. 

During  these  discords,  some  scholars  of  peaceable  disposition 
fairly  departed  Cambridge,  and  retired  to  Northampton ;  where,  by 
the  leave  and  liking  of  the  king,  they  began  an  University.     Here 
they  met  with  maivy  Oxford-men,  who,  on  the  like  occasion,  had 
deserted  Oxford,  and  retreated  hither  to  study.     I  commend  their 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  so  convenient  a  place,  where  the  air  is 
clear,  yet  not  over  sharp ;  the  earth  fruitful,  yet  not  very  dirty ; 
water  plentiful,  yet  far  from  any  fennish  annoyance ;    and  wood 
(most  wanting  nowrof-days)  conveniently  sufficient  in   that   age. 
But  the  main  is,  Northampton  is  near  the  centre  of  England  ;  so 
that  all  travellers  coming  thither  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
land,  may  be  said  to  be  met  by  the  town  in  the  midst  of  their 
journey,  so  unpartial  is  the  situation  thereof  in  the  navel  of  the 
kingdom. 

But  this  University  never  lived  to  commence  Bachelor  of  Art ; 
Senior  Sophister  was  all  the  standing  it  attained  unto.  For,  four 
years  after,  the  king,  apprehending  that  Northampton  University 
would  be  prejudicial  to  Oxford,  near  to  which  it  lay,  within  thirty 
miles  ;  and  therefore,  as  a  true  honourer  of  antiquity,  (loath  that  a 
novice  start-up  should  impair  so  ancient  a  founder,)  recalled  the 
scholars  of  Cambridge  by  these  his  ensuing  letters : — 

Mea  Majori  et  dvibus  suis  Northampton,  salutem. — Oeccuione 
cujufdam  magnw  oontentionis  in  viUd  Cantabrigiensi  triennio  Jtxm 
elapso  subortcB  nonnuUi  dericorvm  tune  ibidem  studentium  unani- 
miter  ah  ipsd  mUd  receadssent^  se  usque  ad  mllam  nostram  prw- 
dictam  Northam.  transferentes  et  ibidem  (studiis  inAc&rendoJ 
novam  construere  Universitatem  cupientes :  Nos  itto  tempore  ore^ 
dentes  mllam  illam  ex  hoc  posse  Tneliorari,  et  nobis  utilitcUem  rum 
modicam  indi  provenire^  f>otis  dictorvm  dericorum  ad  eorum  reaui- 
dtionem  annuebamus  in  hac  parte.     Nunc  autem  cum  ex  relatu 

^SchoHasies  Cetfreni, 
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mvUorum  fide  dignorum  T&raciter  inteUeximus  qudd  ex  hujusmodi 
Unieersitate  (si  permaneret  ibidem)  municipium  nostrum  Oxon. 
quod  ab  antiquo  creatum  est^  et  a  proffemtoribus  nostris  regibue 
Anglim  confirmatum^  ac  ad  commaditatem  studentium  communiter 
approbatum^  nan  mediocriter  loederetur^  quod  nulla  rcUione  velle-- 
mu8^  maximi  cum  universis  episcopis  terrce  nostrw  ad  honorem  Dei 
et  utilitcUem  ecclesiw  Anglicanw  et  profectum  etudentium  videatur 
expedire^  quod  Univereitas  amoveatur  a  mUa  prcedietdy  eicut  per 
literas  suae  patentee  accepimus.  Vobis  de  consilio  magnatum  noe- 
trorum  firmiter  inhibemue  ne  in  mUd  noetrd  de  ccetero  aliquam 
Universitatem  esse^  nee  aliquos  studentea  ibidem  manere  permit- 
tcUiSy  cUiter  quam  ante  creationem  dictw  Universitatis  fieri  con- 
euemi.  Teste  rege  apud  Westmon,  prime  die  JPebr.  anno  regni 
quadragesimo  none,  + 

Ex  rotulo  daus,  de  anno  xlix.  regis  Henrici  tertii^  membr.  10  in 
dorso  in  Turre  London. 

Examinatw  per  Gulielmum  My  ley. 

There  is  still  in  Northampton  a  place  called  the  College ;  but 
whether  in  relation  to  these  students,  I  know  not.  Sure  it  is, 
that  on  the  king'^s  letters  patents  Northampton  was  un-universi- 
tied,  the  scholars  therein  returning  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came. 

51,  52.   Mr.  Brian   Twyne  justly  condemned,  for  injecting 

causeless  Suspicions. 

Here  I  can  hold  no  longer,  but  must  fall  out  (and  be  the  reader 
the  judge  betwixt  us)  with  Mr.  Brian  Twyne,  the  writer  of 
Oxford  Antiquities.  I  honour  him  as  an  industrious  though  no 
methodical  antiquary,  his  book  being  rather  a  heap  than  a  pile.  I 
commend  his  affection  to  his  mother,  had  it  been  without  detraction 
to  his  aunt ;  and  his  example  shall  quicken  my  duty  in  my  filial 
relation  where  I  owe  the  same.  Lastly:  Because  he  is  (and  I 
know  not  how  soon  I  may  be)  dead,  I  shall  deal  the  more  mildly 
with  him.  For,  he  that  falls  heavy  on  a  ghost  or  shadow,  wiU,  in 
fine,  give  the  greatest  blow  and  bruise  unto  himself.  Yet  some- 
thing must  be  said  against  him  in  vindication  of  the  truth. 

First.  On  all  occasions,  he  is  buzzing  jealousies  into  the  heads  of 
the  readers,  to  shake  the  credit  of  such  authors,  who  write  any  thing 
in  the  honour  of  Cambridge.  Thus,  when  Matthew  Parker,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  reports  how  many  deserting  Oxford  removed 
to  Cambridge,  he  squibs-in  this  parenthesis,  (8i  iUis  standum  sit 
Historiis  quas  MaUhceus  Parker,  Cant.  Archi.  edidit,*)  dashing  as 
much  as  lieth  in  his  power  the  unstained  reputation  of  those  hi& 

*  jip^offia  Acttiemia  Own*  lib.  iii.  page  279. 
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worthy  endeavours.     And  again,  speaking  of  the  same  archbishop^s 

setting-forth  of  Matthew  Paris,  he  squirts-in  this  passage,  Si  vera 

sit  Matthoei  Cant,  editio,*  suggesting  some  suspicion  of  falsehood 

and  forgery  in  the  same.     Such  ifs  against  great  peisons  are  more 

than  iFs  ;    and  such  suspicions,  if  they  be  not  scandala  magnatis 

against  so  great  a  peer,  cannot  be  less*  than  breach  of  canonical 

obedience  against  the  memory  of  so  grave  and  godly  a  prelate : 

especially  seeing  neither  Twyne  himself,  (with   all   the  help  of 

Oxford-library,)  nor  all  the  world,  could  ever  since  find  any  fault 

in  that  edition,  as  faithfully  agreeing  with    the    most    authentic 

manuscripts. 

53.  His  needless  Cavil  confided. 

But  these  his  slanting  and  suppositive  [remarks]  are  nothing  to 
his  direct  and  downright  traducing  of  the  records  of  Cambridge. 
Take  him  in  his  own  Latin  words,  which  I  have  translated  to  this 
purpose,  that  such  ingenuous  Englishmen,  never  bred  in  either 
University,  (and  therefore  the  more  unpartial  judges,)  but  under- 
standing the  strength  of  common  sense  and  reasoii,  may  indifferently 
umpire  the  matter,  and  find  the  verdict,  as  they  shall  hear  things 
alleged  and  proved. 

Non  ignoro  tamen  in  MemorabUibus  Universitatis  Oxon.  a 
Roberto  Ha/ro  coUectis^  unde  hone  cha/rtam  desumpsi,  in  exordio 
diploniatisy  CantabrigicB  mentionem  fieri^  quasi  et  ilia  contentio 
triennio  turn  elapso  CantabrigioB  non  Oxonico  accidisset,  et  nova 
Universitas  ea  Northamptonensis  a  Cantabrigiensibus  non  Oxonien- 
sibus  fuisset  inckoata.  Earn  tamen  lectionem  si  nihil  aliudj  certi 
adultertxta  ipsius  vocis  CANTABRiciiE  loco  Oxomi^  soriptura^-^ 
et  charactere  a  ccBteris  dissimittimo  et  toto  exarandi  genere  diverse^ 
corruptissifnam  prodit :  Ubi  enim  occurrit,  anno  Dom.  1246,  apud 
bonos  et  vetustw  fidei  autores^  tantas  fuisse  CantabrigicB  discordias^ 
qucB  studentes  Norihamptoniam  areerentf — Brian  Twyne,  Anti^ 
quitatis  AcademicB  Oxoniensis  Apdogiaj  libro  iii.  pagina  280, 
numero  76. 

"  Yet  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in  the  memorables  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  collected  by  Robert  Hare,  whence  I  have  taken  this 
charter,  in  the  beginning  of  the  patent  there  is  mention  made  of 
Cambridge,  as  if  this  contention  had  happened  three  years  since,  at 
Cambridge,  and  not  at  Oxford,  and  that  new  University  at  North- 
ampton begun  of  Cambridge-  not  of  Oxford-men.  Yet,  if  nothing 
else,  truly  the  adulterated  writing  of  the  word  Cambridge  instead 
of  Oj^ford,  and  in  a  character  most  unlike  from  the  rest,  and 
different  in  the  whole  kind  for  the  fashion  thereof,  betrayeth  it  to 

*  jipologia  Academic  Ojron,  lib.  iii.  page  280.  t  Mendum  in  transcripto  Roberti 

Hari, — Twyne  in  the  mBrgin. 
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be  most  corrupted.  For  where  do  we  find,  that,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1246,  amongst  good  authors  and  of  ancient  faith,  there  were 
so  great  discords  in  Cambridge  as  to  drive  the  students  to  North- 
ampton ?  " 

Here  is  too  much  for  me  to  manage  at  once  :  we  will  parcel  it, 
for  the  more  effectual  examination  thereof,  this  being  the  first  time 
that  I  have  to  do  with  this  adventurous  author.  We  know  that  if 
a  merchants  bill  be  once  protested  against  in  the  Exchange,  he  will 
scarce  ever  after  recover  his  credit ;  and  if  at  first  we  can  discover 
the  fiJsehood  of  this  our  adversary,  it  will  for  ever  give  a  mortal 
wound  to  his  reputation,  and  ease  us  of  much  trouble  hereafter. 

54 — 56.  Quick  Eyes  to  find  a  Fault  where  none  is.    Answer  this 
Dilemma,     The  Tower  Becords  dear  the  Cavil. 

First.  He  mentioneth  Oxford  monuments  transcribed  by  Robert 
Hare.  This  Hare  was  an  Esquire  of  good  worship  and  wealth,  a 
great  lover  and  preserver  (properties  never  parted)  of  antiquities. 
He  carefidly  collected  the  precious  monuments  of  both  Univer- 
sities, caused  them  fairly  to  be  transcribed,  and  freely  bestowed  a 
duplicate,  or  double  copy,  on  each  of  them ;  a  gift  worthy  the  giver 
and  the  receiver,  as  of  no  less  cost  and  pains  to  the  one,  than  credit 
and  profit  to  the  other.  Now,  it  seems  Brian  Twyne,  with  his 
piercing  sight,  is  the  Columbus,  who,  by  '*  the  different  character,'' 
bath  discovered  a  new  (not  worlds  but)  word,  namely,  Cambridge, 
in  the  king^s  letter  to  Northampton,  put  instead  of  Oxford.  This 
he  calls  (as  well  he  may)  mendum,  ^'  a  fault,''  in  Hare's  transcript, 
which  indeed  was  a  falsehood ;  and,  if  wilfully  done,  a  foigery ; 
and  the  doer  thereof,  if  detected,  deserving  to  be  pilloried  for  his 
pam. 

But  when  and  how,  I  pray,  came  this  "Cambridge"  to  be  surrep- 
titiously inserted  (instead  of  "Oxford")  into  that  transcript  of  Hare  ? 
Was  it  done  by  himself,  or  some  otlier,  originally?  I  mean, 
before  those  manuscripts  were  bestowed  on  the  University.  To 
allow  this  were  to  offer  an  injury  to  the  honesty  or  vigilancy  of  that 
worthy  antiquary.  Or,  was  the  fidse  inscription  made  cunningly  by 
some  Cambridge-man,  since  those  manuscripts  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Oxford  ?  If  so,  shame  on  the  careless  keepera  of  so 
precious  a  treasure  1  I  presume  our  muniments  at  Cambridge  axe 
more  safely  preserved. 

I  pass  not  what  is  or  is  not  written  in  Hare's  tonscript.  He 
that  may  with  as  much  ease  go  to  the  fountain,  and  yet  will  drink 
of  the  dirty  river,  deserveth  no  pity,  if  choked  (or  rather,  if  choking 
himself)  vrith  the  mud  thereof.  I  appeal  to  the  Records  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  whence  Hare's  writings  were  copied  out ;  which 
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are  the  author  of  authors  for  English  history,  because,  1.  They  may 
be  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  and  place  wherein  all  things  are 
acted.  2.  They  are  impartial ;  not,  osier-like,  bowing  to  any 
interest ;  but  standing  like  a  firm  pillar,  to  support  the  truth. 
3.  They  are  safely  preserved :  and  long  may  they  be,  in  defiance 
of  barbarous  anarchy,  which  otherwise  would  make  a  bonfire,  or  new 
light,  of  those  precious  monuments. 

I  say,  I  repaired  to  the  Records  in  the  Tower ;  where  I  searched 
for,  and  found  out,  the  aforesaid  king^s  letter,  by  us  lately  exempli- 
fied, that  the  troubles  of  Cambridge,  three  years  since,  were  the 
cause  of  the  founding  of  the  University  at  Northampton.  This 
letter  I  got  transcribed,  compared,  attested  by  Mr.  William 
Ryley,  the  elder,  keeper  of  those  Records,  and  Norroy  King  of 
Arms  ;  who,  like  a  prince  indeed,  fireely  gave  me  his  pains,  which  I 
commend  to  the  reader'^s  thankful  notice ;  because,  otherwise,  I 
must  have  charged  the  cost  on  his  account,  raising  the  rate  of  my 
book,  to  make  myself  a  saver  thereby. 

57,  58.  A  needless  Question  declined.     Why  Oxford  more  preju- 
diced than  Cambridge  by  Northampton  University. 

But  our  adversary  proceeds,  and  demandeth  where  we  read  '^  in 
any  good  author,  that  in  the  year  1246  such  discords  happened  at 
Cambridge  as  should  drive  the  scholars  to  Northampton  ? ""  We 
answer :  First.  We  Cambridge-men  are  not  ambitious  of  such  dis- 
cords ;  let  us  but  retain  the  scholars,  and  let  any  place  that  pleaseth 
take  those  difierences  to  themselves.  Secondly.  We  never  said, 
nor  thought,  that  such  broils  were  in  Cambridge,  anno  1246 ;  but 
this  we  affirm,  that  three  years  since,  namely,  in  the  forty-sixth  of 
Henry  III.*  (which  falls  out  to  be  the  year  of  our  Lord  1262,) 
cruel  bickerings  were  betwixt  the  northern  and  southern  men  in  our 
University,  (and,  perchance,  the  like  might  be  by  secret  sjrmpathy 
in  Oxford,)  which,  as  we  have  proved  before,  caused  the  departure 
of  many  to  Northampton. 

Some  will  say,  '*  Seeing  only  mention  is  made  in  the  king'^s 
letters  to  null  Northampton  University,  because  probable  to  prove 
prejudicial  to  Oxford;  it  seems  thereby  that  Cambridge  at  this 
time  was  not  considerable,  at  leastwise,  the  king  not  so  careful  for 
the  preservation  thereof."  It  is  answered,  The  erection  of  a  Uni- 
versity at  Northampton,  by  reason  of  the  position  of  the  place, 
must  needs  be  a  greater  hurt  to  Oxford  than  hinderance  to  Cam- 
bridge :  for  Cambridge  lieth  conveniently  for  the  north  and  east 
parts ;  Oxford,  commodiously  for  the  south  and  west  parts,  of 
England.     Now,  Northampton,  lying  within  twenty-nine  scruples 

*  A  half-year  oTer  or  under  breaks  no  squares. 
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of  the  same  degree  of  longitude  with  Oxford,  would  almost  share 
equally  with  Oxford  in  the  western  division*  of  the  land,  whilst 
Cambridge  quarters  (as  on  the  other  side  of  the  kingdom)  would  be 
clear,  and  little  prejudiced  thereby.  But  enough  hereof.  We 
proceed  in  our  history. 


SECTION  II. 


REYERENDISSIMO    ANTIStlTI 


JACOBO  USSERIO,  ARCHIEPISCOPO  ARMACHANO, 
DOMINO  SUO  COLENDISSIMO. 

Cum  mihi  Camdeni  Britanniam  perlegenti  locus  * 
occurreret,  ubi  meminit  Jacobi  Usserii,  (tunc  Cancel- 
larii  Sancti  Patricii  Dublinensis,)  supra  aetatem  docti, 
variis  de  causis  me  prim^m  invasit,  tandem  absorpsit 
admiratio, — qu6d  tua  indoles  tantiim  festinaret,  qu& 
juvenis  id  assecutus  es  quod  vel  virts  paucissimis 
datur ; — qu5d,  dim  communis  querela  sit,  "  optima 
ingenia  minimfe  diurnare,"  tu,  Dei  favore,  adhuc  super- 
stes  es,  quinquaginta  annis,  a  quo  hoc  Camdeniano 
elogio  decoratus  fuisti; — quod  (Caleb  alter  nostri 
seculi)  tibi  hucusque  judicium  firmum,  ingenium  vivi- 
4um,  memoria  tenax,  animus  integer ; — utinam  idem 
licuisset  de  corpusculo  tuo  dicere,  quod  nimiis  studiis 
maceratum  senio  aliquantulum  cedere  incipit. 

At  adhuc  superest  summus  admirationis  meae  gra- 
dus,  tua  in  tanta  eruditione  suspicienda  humilitas,  ciim 
ferfe  fit,  ut  illi  omnes,  quibus  aliquid  inest  sublime  et 
praecellens  protin&s  inflentur,  et  aUos  facilb  contem- 
nant ;  dum  tu  tenuitatem  meam  favore  tuo  beasti,  in 
qua  nihil  quod  alUceret,  plurima  quae  te  depellerent. 

Fateor  sanfe  me  beneficiis  tuis  ita  obrui,  ut  ne  respi- 
randi  copia  concedatur,  qua  gratias  meas  possim  expri- 
mere.  Quotie*  enim  mihi,  vel  legenti,  vel  scribenti, 
vel  concionanti  nodus  inciderit,  tu  certissimus  vindex, 

*  Qui  annos  varid  dgctrind  etjudicio  longi  super  at.     Page  752. 
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quern  saepius  access!  turbidus,  tortus,  perplexus,  nun- 
quam  reliqui  nisi  solutus  et  expeditus. 

At  omnium  beneficiorum  tuorum  caput  est,  quod 
pretiosa  Miiur^XiOL^  (quibus  vel  sestiraandis  me  imparem 
confiteor,)  non  rogatus,  sponte  communicasti ;  ita,  ut 
omnia  rariora  Historia  nostra  accepta  ferat  tuae  munifi- 
centiae. 

In  hac  nostr&  dedicatione  non  eousque  impudentiae 
processi,  ut  vel  somniarem  me  aliquid  proferre  posse 
ink  dignatione  dignum  ;  sed  me  ambire  fateor,  ut  lux 
inoccidua  nominis  tui  libro  meo  praefulgeat,  quo 
Cantabrigiae  primordia  (non  qua  Academia,  sed  qua 
ornata  CoUegiis,  instructa  reditibus)  continentur. 

Mihi  sanfe  saepius  doluit,  quod  tu,  venerande  praesul, 
Cantabrigiae  non  fuisti  educatus,  et  tantum  decus  matri 
meae  ereptum  me  malfe  habuit.  Lenivit  vero  dolorem, 
c&m  mecum  opportune  recolerem,  qu6d  ipsa  Academia 
Dublinensis  sit  Cantabrigiades,  (quasi  colonia  deducta 
e  coUegio  Sanctae  Trinitatis,)  quo  nomine  nostra  alma 
mater  te,  licfet  non  filium,  nepotem  tamen,  sibi  summo 
jure  vendicat. 

Vale,  reverendissime  in  Christo  Pater,  qui,  licet 
miles  emeritus,  indies  tamen  de  ecclesia  optimb  ultra 
mereri  non  desinis.  Sanitati  tuae  quaeso  consulas,  cilm 
nihil  sit  certitls  quam  qu6d  tant5  aucti&s  commodum 
orbi  Christiano  est  accessurum,  quanto  tu  seri&s  in 
coelum  es  rediturus. 

1 — 3.  The  King*8  Intentioiw  to  fortify  Cambridge.  Ditch  made  : 
Walls  meant,  Cambridge  plundered  on  the  Kings  Departure. 
A.D.  1266. 

Heavy  were  the  times  now,  and  tumultuons,  betwixt  the  king 
and  his  barons;  mutually  taking  cities  and  castles  one  from 
another.  The  king,  therefore,  came  to  Cambridge,  (the  pass  out  of 
the  west  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,)  resolving  to  fortify  the  same. 
Indeed,  we  find  some  ancient  writings  which  may  probably  insinuate 
Cambridge  to  be  walled,  time  out  of  mind :  as  where  we  read  in  a 
charter  of  privileges  granted  to  the  town,  Extra  muros  burgi  de 
Cantabrig.     Kxcept  some  will  be  so  morose  to  expound  it  only  the 
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"walls  of  private  houses  therein.  However,  at  the  present,  such 
vails  (if  any)  are  utterly  decayed. 

The  north-west  part  of  Cambridge  beyond  the  river  (formerly 
farther  extended  than  now-of-days)  the  king  found  sufficiently 
secured  by  an  impregnable  castle.  The  west  side  of  the  town  was 
competently  fenced  with  the  river,  anciently  (before  all  endeavours 
of  draining  the  fens)  wider  and  deeper  than  nov  it  is.  Only  the 
south  and  east  of  the  town  lay  open,  which  the  king  intended  to 
fortify.  In  order  ^hereunto,  he  built  two  gates, — Trumpington- 
gate,  by  St.  Peter'^s  church,  now  ruined,  on  the  south ;  Bamwell- 
gate,  by  St.  Andrew^s  church,  now  decayed,  on  the  east.  And 
because  gates  without  walls  are  but  compliments  in  matter  of 
strength,  he  intended  to  wall  the  town  about,  if  time  had  permitted 
him.*  Mean  wbile  he  drew  a  deep  ditch  (called  King^s-ditch  at  this 
day)  round  about  the  south  and  east  parts  of  Cambridge. 

Presently  news  is  brought  to  him,  that  Gilbert  earl  of  Clare  had 
seized  on  the  chief  city  of  the  realm.  No  policy  for  the  king  to 
keep  Cambridge,  and  lose  London  the  while.  Thither  marched  he 
in  all  haste  with  his  army,  and  may  be  said  to  carry  the  walls 
of  Cambridge  away  with  him,  the  design  thereof  sinking  at  his 
departure.  Immediately  after  the  king  was  gone  away,  one  Hast- 
ings, a  bold  rebel,  finding,  be-like,  the  new  ditch  ill-manned, 
forced  his  passage  over  it,  burned  part,  spoiled  all  the  rest,  of  the 
town  of  Cambridge.  Nor  have  I  aught  else  to  observe  of  this 
King''s-ditch,  save  that,  in  our  fathers^  days,  filled  up  with  filth  and 
mire,  what  was  made  for  the  fortifying,  became  a  great  annojdng,  of 
the  University ;  until  some  fifty  years  since,  partly  at  the  cost  of 
Dr.  James  Mountague,  Master  of  Sidney^s  College,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Winchester,  a  rivulet  was  let  into  the  same ;  so  not  only 
clearing  if,  but  turning  the  annoyance  into  a  great  conveniency  of 
water  to  some  Colleges,  and  to  the  town  in  general. 

4—6.  Necton^  first  Carmelite  Doctor  in  Divinity.  Why  Carmel- 
ites at  first  would  not  Commence.  Necton  first  breaks  the  Ice^ 
and  others  follow  in  his  Track.    A.D.  1269. 

Humphrey  Necton  about  this  time  left  Cambridge, — the  first 
Carmelite  who  took  on  him  the  degree  of  doctorship,  as  Leland 
himself  attesteth  :— 

Laudibui  Humphredwm  Necton  mper  attra  f  /eremtu, 
Cui  data  Orantmnce  laurea  prima  tchoUe, 

<*  Above  the  ■kies  let  'a  Hmnphrey  Necton  praise ; 
For  on  him  iint  Cambridge  conferred  the  bays :  ** 

that  is,  made  him  Doctor  in  Divinity. 

* lAber  Bamwellentity  PoLTDORUS  Virgilius^  et  Lbland.        t  AlUer  **  celebremu* 
opiims" 
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True  it  is,  these  Carmelites,  at  their  first  coming  hither,  scru- 
pled the  acceptance  of  any  academical  degree,  as  having  a  secular 
smack  therein,  part  of  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  vorld,  and 
therefore  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  and  humility  of  men  of  their 
mortified  profession.  Besides,  this  Order  particularly  pretends  to 
wear  on  their  shoulders  a  scapulary,  being  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth 
hanging  down  before  and  behind ;  the  first  of  which  fashion  the 
Vii^n  Mary  personally  presented  to  one  of  their  Society,  with  this 
compliment :  "  Receive  this,  my  beloved,  which  I  give  unto  thy 
Order,  in  sign  of  my  fellowship/'*  *  And  hence  it  is  that  Carmelites 
call  themselves  "  Brethren  of  the  Order  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary 
of  Mount  Carmel.^^  Except  therefore  a  Carmelite  could  actually 
commence  an  angel,  he  is  a  loser  by  his  Degree,  which  in  efiTect  is 
but  a  degradation  unto  him.  Besides,  to  wear  a  hood  or  habit  of  a 
Doctorate  over  the  holy  scapulary  aforesaid,  what  were  it  else  but 
preposterously  to  place  earth  above  heaven  ?  These  considerations 
(weighty  no  doubt !)  made  the  Carmelites  for  some  time  demur  to 
the  taking  of  any  degree  in  Divinity. 

However,  Humphrey  Necton  first  took  heart,  and,  ten  years  ago, 
namely,  1259,  commenced  Doctor  under  William  de  Ludham,  then 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge.  Here  he  flourished  many  years,  (and 
now  went  to  Norwich,  where  he  died,  anno  1303,  having  been 
forty-four  years  Doctor,)  especially  after  king  Edward  erected  and 
endowed  a  convent  for  Carmelites  in  Mill-street  in  this  University, 
since  turned  into  Queen^s  College  and  Catherine  HalL 

7)  8.  Oxford^i  Antiquary  jusAy  taxed.    Petrus  BUmensis  4o  be 

believed  before  Brian  Twyne, 

The  antiquary  of  Oxford  discovereth  envy  or  ignorance,  or  both, 
when,  speaking  of  Leland^s  verses  on  Necton'^s  commeiicing,  [he] 
saith,  Quod  ego  certk  de  sud  sectd  non  inteUigo^  quasi  primus  suw 
sectCB  Carmeliticce  gradum  ilium  suscepisset^  sed  quasi  simpliciter  et 
absolute  primus,  "As  if  he  had  not  been  the  first  Commencer  of  his 
Order,  but  absolutely  the  first  that  ever  took  the  degree  of  Doctor- 
ship  in  Cambridge  : " — contrary  to  the  express  testimony  of  learned 
authors  herein.-|- 

John  Bale,  De  Scriptoribus  Britann,  page  312,  originally  a 

Carmelite  in  Norwich,  (and   therefore  knowing  in  the  men  and 

matters  of  his  own  Order,)  informeth  us,  that  "  Humphrey  Necton, 

a  SufFolk-man   by  birth,  and   Carmelite    by  Order,  ex  omni  sud 

factione  primus  (tandem)  /uit,  qui  Theologicus  Doctor  sit  effectus^ 

JoHJ^  Pits,  De  Anglic.  ScriptoribuSf  page  388,  an  Oxford-man 

•See  Weaver's  "  Funeral  Monuments."  t  Brian  Twynb,  Apologia  Aca- 

demia  Oxon.  lib.  iii.  page  3/4. 
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by  education,  (and  therefore  his  testimony  not  to  be  refused  by  the 
Oxford  antiquary,)  acquainteth  us,  that  the  said  <<  Necton,  Cantar- 
irigice  Ordinis  8ui  omnium  primus  creatus  est  sanctw  Theoloffico 
Doctor ,""  "  was  the  first  of  his  Order  made  Doctor  in  Divinity.^' 

This  Necton  was  afterwards  public  Professor  in  Cambridge,  and 
set  forth  a  book  which  he  termed  his  Lecturas  Scholasticas. 

Now,  although  patience  be  a  principal  virtue  amongst  all  those 
which  Cambridge  professeth  and  practiseth,  yet  can  she  not  but 
complain  of  [the]  Oxford  antiquary^s  injurious  dealing  herein,  in 
making  her  solemnity  of  graduation  then  first  to  begin.  The  best  is, 
Petrus  BIsesensis,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II. 
almost  one  hundred  years  before  Necton'^s  birth,  sufficiently  cleareth 
this  point,  and  confuteth  this  cavil,  when  affirming,  that,  in  his 
time,  Cambridge  did  make  glad  the  church  of  Ood  and  all  England 
per  phmmas  Magistros  Doctoresque  inde  exeuntesJ'^ 

9.  Tournaments  a^ain forbidden.   A,D,  1270. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  disasters  formerly  mentioned, 
Cambridge  quickly  outgrew  her  miseries,  much  indebted  therein  to 
the  care  and  courtesy  of  the  king.  Amongst  many  of  his  royal 
boons,  this  not  the  least,  that,  in  favour  of  the  scholars,  he  now 
renewed  his  former  letters,  to  prohibit  any  tiltings  or  tournaments 
to  be  kept  within  five  miles  of  Cambridge,  according  to  the  tenor 
following  :— 

Bex  omnibus  ad  quos  prwsentes  litercB  pertenerinty  salutem.'--' 
Quia  diUctis  nobis  in  Christo  magistris  et  ccBteris  seholaribus  Uni^ 
tersitaiis  Cantabr.  per  comitesj  barones^  milites  et  alios^  tomea- 
menta  ibidem  exercentes^  aventuras  qucerentes^  et  ad  arma  eunteSj 
Jrequentibus  solent  perioula  et  incommoda  multiplidter  etenire^  quw 
si  tolerarentwr  in  discidium  ibidem  studentium  per  processum  tern- 
ports  cedere  possint  manifest^,  quod  sustinere  nolumus  sicut  nee 
debemns :  Nos  indemnitati  magistrorum  et  scholarium  Tolentes  in 
haeparte^  quatentis  fieri  poterit^  provider e^  concessimus  eis  degratid 
nestrd  speeiaii  quod  tomeametUa  aliqua^  aventurce^  justce^  seu 
Aujusmodi  hastiludia  non  fiant  de  ocBtero  in  tiUa  predictd  seu  per 
quinque  milliaria  oircumquaque,  Et  prohibemus  sub  gravem/oris* 
facturam  nostram^  ne  quis  de  regno  nostro  apud  mUam  prwdictam 
seu  alibi  infra  prwdicta  quinque  miUiaria  ciroumquaqvs  tomeare^ 
justas  facere  seu  aventuras^  vel  alia  hastiludia  qucerere' prwsumat^ 
contra  concessionem  nostram  prcedictam.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium 
has  literas  nostras  fieri  fedmus  patentee.  Teste  meipso  apud 
Westmon.  axiv.  die  Julii^  anno  regni  nostri  quinquagesimo  quartQ.fx 

*  In  jlppendice  ad  Ingttlphum  Crowlanderuem.        f  Sj^  Rotulo  Paientium  de  anno 
^inquagetivM  quarto  regit  Henrici  III,  numero  330  in,Turre  London* 
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10.  Prince  Edward  orderelh  an  Agreement  between  the  Scholars 

and  Totcnsmen, 

The  same  year  prince  Edward  came  to  Cambridge ;  one  no  less 
fortunate  in  peace  than  victorious  in  war.  Here  he  understood, 
that  frequent  differences  did  arise  betwixt  the  scholars  and  towns- 
men :  for  the  future  preventing  whereof,  he  caused  an  instrument  to 
be  drawn  up,  and  three  seals  annexed  unto  it ;  namely,  his  own,  and 
the  public  seals  of  the  University  and  town  of  Cambridge.  Herein 
it  was  agreed  -betwixt  them,  that  once  every  year,  (namely,  after 
Michaelmas,  when  the  Masters  resumed  their  lectures,)  five  discreet 
scholars  should.be  chosen  qut  of  the  counties  of  England,  three 
Scottishmen,  two  Welshmen,  three  Irishmen,  thirteen  in  all ;  who, 
joined  with  ten  burgesses,  (seven  outt)f  the  town,  and  three  out  of 
the  suburbs,)  should  see  that  the  peace  was  faithfully  kept  betwixt 
all  the  students  and  inhabitants.  By  '^  suburbs  ^'  here  we  under* 
stand  so  much  of  the  town  as  was  left  out  of  the  line  of  the  KingV 
ditch,  which,  to  make  it  the  shorter  and  stronger,  took  not  in  the 
straggling  streets  beyond  the  gates. 

11.  No  University  as  yet  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 

For  as  yet,  and  for  some  succeeding  ages,  no  University  in 
Ireland.  And  although  some  forty  years  after,  (namely,  anno 
1320,)  Alexander  Bicknor,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  obtained  of  the 
pope  privileges  for  an  University,  and  erected  lectures  at  Dublin  ; 
yet  presently  the  troublesome  times  frustrated  so  good  a  design,  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  As  for  Scotland, 
it  was  University-less  till  Laurence  Lundoris  and  Richard  Corvel, 
Doctors  of  civil  Law,  first  professed  learning  at  St.  Andrew^s,  some 
hundred  years  after :  till  which  time  the  Scottish  youth  repaired  to 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  for  their  education,  as  their  bishops  did  to 
York  for  consecration,  till  they  got  an  archbishop  of  their  own,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  IV. 

12.  Cambridge  receives  all  Countries. 

See  we  now  Cambridge  an  University  indeed,  1.  By  the  univer- 
sality studiorum ;  not  confined  (as  in  grammar-schools)  to  one 
&culty,  but  extended  to  the  generality  of  arts.  2.  By  the  univer- 
sality sttidentium ;  not  restrained  to  one  country  or  kingdom,  but 
admitting  foreigners  as  well  as  natives.  So  that  Brian  Twyne 
might  well  have  omitted  his  needless  and  truthless  marginal  note  : 
Cantabriffiense  stadium  Henrici  tertii  temporibus  valdi  fitit  obscu- 
rumy  si  uUum.* 

•  lib.  iU.  page  270. 
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13.   A  Oamparitian  betwixt  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Archdeacon  of  Ely.    4  Edward  I.    A.D.  1276. 

Now  began  some  differences  between  the  scholars  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  tlie  archdeacon  of  Ely,  who  summoned  them  unto  his 
courts,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  would  have  proceeded  against 
them  for  non-appearance.  The  scholars  denied  any  subjection  due 
unto  him  ;  and,  after  a  hot  contest,  both  sides  referred  themselves 
to  Hugh  Balsham,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  decided  the  controversy  as 
foUoweth : — 

Uniterm  Christi  fidelibus  proBsentee  literal  inspecturis^  Hugo 
Dei  gratia  JEliensie  episcopus  aalutem  in  Domino. — Ad  Universi- 
taiis  vestrw  notitiam  tenore  proBsentium  volumus  pervenircy  quod  no$ 
affectantes  tranquiUitatem  et  pacetn  Universitatis  noetrce  Cantabr. 
regentium  et  scholarium  etudentium  in  eddem,  volentesque  ut  tarn 
archidiaconus  noster  Eliensis  circa  dbi  subditos  qudm  cancellarius 
Unitersitatie  ejnsdem  circa  scholares  mos  ita  jurisdictionem  mam 
eeparatim  exerceant^  ut  uterque  suo  jure  contentus  non  umrpet 
cdienum  :  ad  petitionem  et  instantiam  prcefati  arckidiaconiy  nostri 
canceUariij  et  magistrorum  Unitersitatie  prwdictorum^  (ab  utrdque 
parte  nobis  traditis  articulis^)  ad  ceternam  rei  gestaj  memoriam 
super  his  ordinamus  infra  scripta. 

Inprimis  tolumus  et  ordinamus  quod  magister  ghmeriw  Cant, 
qui  pro  tempore  fuerit^  audiat  et  decidat  unitersas  glomereUorum 
ex  parte  red  existentium^  tolentes  in  hoc  parte  prcrfatum  magistrum 
eodem  privilegio  gaudere  quod  habent  cceteri  magistri  de  scholaribus 
suis  de  causis  eorum  decidendis.  Ita  quid  site  sint  scholares  sire 
laid  qui  ghmereUos  xelint  convenire^  vd  aliquid  ab  eis  petere^  per 
tiam  judidalis  indaginis^  hoc  /aciat  coram  magistro  glomeria?^  ad 
quern  decemimus  hujusmodi  causw  conditionem  spectare  plena  jure. 
Nisi  hujusmodi  causce  cognitio  sit  de  pensionibus  domorum  per 
magistros  et  burgenses  taxatarum^  tel  de  facinoris  enormis  eviden- 
tial ubi  requiritur  incarcerationis  pomd  vd  ab  Unitersitate  pri- 
tatio.  In  his  enim  easibus  et  non  aliis  respondeant  glomeruli 
coram  cancellario  cuilibet  querelanti^  qui  jurisdictionem  suam  exer- 
cet  in  his  sicut  est  aiihs  observatum,  8i  verd  magister  glomerim 
cognoscat  inter  scholarem  actorem  et  glomerellum  reum^  et  contigerit 
appeUari  ab  interlocutorid  tel  a  diffinitivd  sententid^  Tohimus  et 
ordinamus  quod  ad  canceUarium  appelletury  qui  in  ipstd  causd 
appelkUionis  procedat  secundum  ordinem  obsertatumy  cum  ab  alio 
magistro  regente  et  de  dictd  causd  sui  scholaris  cognoscente  ab  alter- 
utrd  partium  ad  canceUarium  appellatur,  De  causis  verd  glome- 
reOorum  inter  sCy  et  laicorum  et  glomerellorum,  cancellarius  in 
nutto  intermittaty  nisi  causa  sit  de  pensione  domorum  taxatarum^ 
Tel  de  enormitate*delicti  ut  stiperith  est  expressum, 
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Et  quia  in  Uaiutia  Universiiatis  vidimus  contineri  quod  duo 
beddli  Univeraitatis  intersitU  virgam  deferentea  omnibus  vesperis^ 
prineipiis,  conventibus^  defunctorum  exequiis^  et  omnibus  aliis  can- 
'  TOCcUionibuSy  nuUo  alio  in  prcejudido  eorum  virgam  d^laturo^  prce^ 
cipimus  quod  bedellus  ghmeriw  in  prwdictis  convocationibus  et 
locis  coram  canceUario  et  magistris  virgam  non  deferat.  In  aiiia 
autem  heis  quandoeunque  et  ubicunque  voluerit  et  maximi  pro 
expeditione  sui  officii  virgam  libere  deferat  licenter  et  quiete. 

Et  quia  injtatutis  Universitatis  ejusdem  inter  alia  continetur^ 
,  quod  familia  scholarium,  scriptores  et  alii  officia  ad  usum  scholar- 
rium  tantiim  deputata  exercentes^  eddem  immunitate  et  libertate 
gaudeant  qua  et  scholares,  ut  coram  archidiacono  non  respondeant 
sicuti  nee  scholares  qui  sunt  eorum  domini.  Hoc  ita  tenore  prcesen- 
tium  declaramusy  quod  in  hoc  casu  nomine  familice  solummodo  rolu- 
mus  contineri  mancipia  scholarium  in  domibus  cum  eis  commorantia 
dum  personaliter  deserviunt  scholaribus  antedictis.  Item  nomine 
soriptorum  et  aliorum  officia  ad  usum  scholarium  tantiim  d^utata 
exercentium^  volumus  intelligi  de  soriptoribusy  illuminatoribus^  et 
itationariis  qui  tantiim  deserviunt  scholaribusy  quod  sub  can^^eUario 
respondeant^  uxores  tamen  eorum  super  crimine  adulterii  vd  ali- 
cuius  cognitio  et  correctio  ad  archidiaconum  spectat  in  casu  consi- 
mili  in  p&rsonis  aliis  sibi  subditorum  diffamatWi  et  reliqua  eorum 
familia  ad  officium  scholarium  spedaliter  non  dqmtata^  archidia- 
cono sint  subjecti  in  omnibus  et  singulis  sicut  cceteri  alii  laid  muni- 
dpii  Cant,  et  totius  nostrce  dioBcesis  Eliensis. 

Quod  atUem  apud  Bemeweli  prcesentibus  archidiacono  prcedictOf 
canceUario^  et  aliis  quorum  intererat^  inter  eos  verbaiiter  tantiim 
ordinavimus^  prcesentibus  inseri  fedmus ;  videlicety  quod  rectores 
ecdesiarum,  dcarii^  capellani  parochiales  et  alii  ecdesiarum  Cant, 
ministri  archidiacono  per  omnia  subsint^  dcut  et  alii  de  archidiaco- 
natu  suo  adjidendo^  dedarantes  quod  appellatione  ministrorum 
ecdesice  volumus  in  hoc  casu  contineri  tarn  ipsum  rectorem,  dcarium 
et  dericos  ecdesias  deservientes^  quam  presbyteros  celebrantes  missas 
beatcB  Virginis  et  pro  fiddibus^  dum  tamen  ab  aliquo  parochiano-^ 
rum  laicorum  Cant,  fuerint  procu/rati^  ibique  moram  fadantprin- 
dpaliterpro  missis  hujusmodi  cdebrandisy  licet  forsan  a  0)  latere 
studere  velint  et  scholas  exercere.  8i  vero  prindpaliter  causa  studi- 
orum  ad  municipium  Cant,  venerintj  licet  forsan  prcedictas  missas 
cdebrent  per  parochianos  procurati^  volumus  et  ordinamtu  quod 
cancdlarii  jurisdictioni  subsint  omnind.  Ita  quod  si  dubitetur  qua 
intentione  moram  faciunt  principality  in  munidpio  prcedicto^ 
super  hoc  stetur  ipsorum  presbyterorum  juramento  corporaliter 
prasstando  coram  archidiacono  et  cancdlario  memoratisy  et  de  de 
hujusmodi  presbyteri  persond  iUe  jurisdictionem  habeat  omnind  ad 
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quern  ex  etentu  et  tirtute  juramenti  pertinebit  in  /ormd  iuperi^ 
annotatd.  Si  i>erd  rectores^  mcarii^  et  ministri  hujusmodi  ecdesior 
rum  Cant,  forti  cum  scholare  contrahant^  seu  in  actu  schokutico 
ddinquanty  in  his  tantummodd  easibusy  et  non  aiiisy  coram  cancel- 
lario  ipscs  prascipimua  compeUi  respondere. 

Ad  hcec  inter  alia  laudabile  ttatutum  et  ealubre  a  dietis  cancelk^ 
rio  et  moffistris  editum  diligenter  inspeximus^  nequis  aliquem  pro 
echdlare  tueatur  qui  cerium  moffistrum  infra  quindedm^ies  post- 
quam  Universitatem  idem  scholaris  ingressus  sit  non  habuerit^  aut 
fwmen  suum  infra  tempus  prcelibatum  in  mairiculd  sui  magistri 
rediffi  non  curdverit^  nisi  magistri  absentia  vel  justa  rerum  oceur- 
patio  idem  impediat.  Immd  si  quis  talis  sub  nomine  Solaris  lati- 
tare  inveniatur,  Tel  dsjiciatur  vel  retineatur  juxta  regiam  liberta- 
tem,  Et  licet  quilibet  magistery  antequam  actualiter  ad  regimen 
admittatur,  statutum  hujusmodi  fide  prcestitd  frmare  teneatur^ 
intdleximus  tamen  quod  plures  magistri  perjurii  reatum  saspius 
incurrentes  contra  ejusdem  statuti  tenorem  aliquos  ut  scholares 
defendendo  fidem  suam  nequiter  molarunt :  propter  quod  'dolentes 
malitiis  hominum  obviare,  prwcipimus  subpoenA  excommunicationis 
nequis  quenquam  ut  scholarem  contra  memorati  statuti  tenorem 
tueriy  telfavorem  sibi  ut  scholari  in  aliquo  prwbere  prcesumat, 

Et  quia  eedesicB  nostrce  diodcesis  nobis  et  archidiacono  nostro  sunt 
eubjectasy  scholares  eero  Universitatis  ejusdem  subsunt  cancellario 
memoratOy  prcecipimus  et  mandamus  quod  sacerdotes  scholares  in 
utriusque  prsosentiA  vel  ipsorum  vices  gerentivm  super  sud  ordinal 
tione  examinentur,  et  approbentur  9el  reprobentur,  prout  digni  vef 
indigni  reperti  fuerint, 

Et  ne  jus  nostrum  negligere  mdeamur  qui  alios  in  sud  justitid 
confovemusy  inhibemus  subpoend  excommunicationis^  quam  veniens  in 
eontrarium  ipso  facto  incurrat^  ne  memorati  cancellarius  et  Uni^ 
Tersitas  divisim  'eel  conjunctim,  ddmvel  paldm  aliquid  ordinet  vel 
statuaty  edita  vel  statuta  hujusmodi  observet  vel  sereari  faciat^  in 
prcvjudicium  nostrce  jurisdictionis  seu  archidiaconi  nostri  Eliensis^ 
nobis  speciaiiter  inconsultis  et  non  prcebentibus  assensum  hujusmodi 
statutisvel  etiamstatuendis:  decemimus  enim  irritum  et  inane  quic- 
quid  contra  hanc  nostram  prohibitionem  a  quoquam  ipsorum  fuerit 
aUemptatum. 

Ad  hcBC  quia  jurisdictio  dicti  archidiaconi  a  jwrisdieticne  prafnti 
canceUarii  tarn  ratione  contractuum  quam  personarum  ac  etiam 
causarum  liquidd  est  distincta^  ac  constet  utrumque  esse  nobis  immedi^ 
ttti  subjectum,  nolumus  ipsum  archidiaconum  vel  suamfamiliam  can- 
cellario prcedieto  in  aliqtw  subesse^  nee  ipsum  canceUarium  rel  suam 
familiam  in  aliquo  subesse  archidiacono  metnorato.  Sed  uterque  vir- 
tute  proprice  potestatis  suam  propriam  familiam  corrigaty  ipsam  ad 
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juris  regvJUu  reducendo.  Ita  quod  H  neeessarium /uerit  superioria 
auxilium  in  his  de  quibus  ecelesia  judicata  ad  naa  Tel  ad  officialem 
iwstrum  recursus  liabeatur :  salvd  nobis  et  successoribus  nostris 
potestate  addendi^  detrahendij  corrigendi^  mutandi  vel  minuendi 
in  posterum  sieut  nobis  et  ipsis  visum fuerit  expedite.  Data  et  acta 
anno  Domini  MCCLXXVI*  apud  Dunham  in  octavis  beati 
Michaelis.* 

14.  Observations :    University  equivocal.     The  Officers  thereof. 

Now  seeing  this  is  the  most  ancient  composition  in  this  kind 
yre  meet  with,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  dwell  a  while  thereon  with 
our  observations ;  the  rather,  because  it  mentioneth  Cambridge, 
not  as  an  University  modernly  modelled,  but  of  an  ancient 
constitution. 

First.  We  find  in  the  preface  of  this  instrument  the  word 
"  University,''  within  the  compass  of  three  lines,  used  in  two 
senses  :  1.  For  '^  the  generality  of  mankind,''  to  whose  notice  this 
deed  may  attain :  2.  For  ^'  scholars  from  all  countries,"  studying 
the  latitude  of  learning,  in  one  grand  society  ;  in  which  acceptation 
(as  formerly  we  have  observed  out  of  a  great  antiquary  -j-)  it  began 
first  to  be  used  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  III.  Now,  bishop 
Balsham  termeth  Cambridge  nostram,  "  our,"  University  :  First. 
Because  probably  therein  he  had  his  education  :  Secondly.  Because 
it  was  sited  in  (as  surrounded  with)  his  jurisdiction  :  Thirdly. 
Because  lately,  in  the  founding  of  Peter-House,  it  had  largely  tasted 
of  his  benefaction. 

Secondly.  Behold  here  the  complete  body  of  an  University  with 
the  chancellor  (at  this  present,  Robert  de  Fulbume)  the  head,  the 
regents  and  scholars  the  heart,  the  officers  the  hands  and  feet 
thereof.  Of  the  latter  this  composition  expresseth  by  namej 
1.  Beadles ;  and  those  two  in  number,  with  the  verges  or  wands, 
since,  in  many  years,  grown  up  to  be  staves,  and  these  two  doubled 
into  four  at  this  day.  Some  conceive  bedellus  so  called  quasi  pedel- 
lusy  a  pedo,  signifying  that  ceremonious  stafiT  which  they  manage  in 
their  hands;  whilst  others  with  more  probability  derive  it  from 
*'  beads,"  ("  prayers,"  in  old  English,)  it  being  a  principal  part  of  his 
office  to  give  public  notice  of  all  conventions  for  academical  devo- 
tion. 2.  Soriptoresy  *•  writers,"  well  known  to  all.  3.  IlluminatoreSf 
such  as  gave  light  and  lustre  to  manuscripts,  (whence  our  English 
♦*  to  limn,")  by  colouring  and  gilding  the  initial  and  capital  letters 
therein, — essential  ornaments  in  that  age,  men  then  being  more 

•  Extant  in  an  old  book  of  the  archdeacona  of  E\j,  now  in  the  poseeaiion  of  my  worthy 
friend,  that  judlciona  antiquary,  Mr.  More,  lato  Feflow  of  Cains  College,  who,  for  me, 
kindly  transcribed  and  faJthftUly  compared  it.  f  Camden,  in  OM/ordthire, 

page  38. 
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pleased  with  babies  in  books  than  children  are.  4.  StaHonarii^  publicly 
avouching  the  sale  of  staple-books  in  standing  shops,  (whence  they 
have  their  names,)  as  opposite  to  such  circumforanean  pedlars,  (an- 
cestors to  our  modern  Mercuries  and  hawkers,)  who  secretly  yend 
prohibited  pamphlets.  All  other  officers  are  included  in  this  deed 
under  the  generical  name  of  mancipia^  whence  our  word  ^^  manci- 
ple^ (confined  since  by  custom  to  signify  ^*  the  provider  of  victuals  ^ 
for  several  colleges)  takes  its  denomination. 

15.  Query :  What  meant  by  ^^Mapister  Glomeriw  f  ^ 

But  what  should  be  the  sense  of  fflomereUi  and  moffister  glome- 
riw,  (so  often  occurring  in  this  instrument,)  we  must  confess 
ourselves  Seekers  therein,  as  not  satisfied  with  what  learned  Gains 
conjectureth  therein.  For  he  maketh  him  senior  regent,  to  collect 
and  count  the  suffrages  in  all  congregations ;  *  as  if  so  called  a 
fflomerando^  from  '*  going  round  about  ^  the  regent-house  to  that 
purpose ;  or  from  '^  gathering  their  votes,^  commonly  written,  and 
(to  take  up  less  room,  and  to  be  the  better  taken  up)  glomerated,  that 
is,  rolled  and  rounded  up  in  a  piece  of  paper.  But  elsewhere  the  same 
author  tells  us,-f  that  our  University-orator,  at  this  day,  succeeds  to 
the  ancient  office  of  magUter  glomerioe ;  whose  place  it  is  to*  enter- 
tain princes  and  peers  coming  thither,  and  to  pen  public  letters  on 
all  occasions  of  importance.  Whatever  he  was,  it  appears  by  this 
composition,  that  he  kept  courts,  and  had  cognizance  of  causes  of 
scholars  under  his  jurisdiction.  But  seeing  so  great  an  antiquary  as 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  concludes  all  herein  with  a  query,}  (his  doubts 
having  more  learning  than  other  men^s  determinations,)  let  it  suffice 
us  to  know,  that  the  original  of  this  word  seems  barbarous,  his  office 
narrow  and  topical,  (confined  to  Cambridge,)  and  his  certain  use  at 
this  day  antiquated  and  forgotten. 

16.  7^  Biehop  accused  of  Presumption  herein. 

Now  whereas  this  bishop,  towards  the  close  of  this  composition, 
thundereth  forth  his  excommunication  against  the  chancellor  and 
whole  University,  if  presuming  to  infringe  the  same  in  prejudice  of 
his  jurisdiction  ;  some  will  conceive  his  presumption  (or  profime- 
ness,  rather)  herein  incurred,  ipso  facto^  tliat  Jieavy  censure 
which  he  denounceth  on  others ;  considering  the  former  privileges 
indulged  some  hundreds  of  years  since,  by  several  popes  to  this 
University. 

HoNOBius  I.  anno  Domini  624,  Feb.  20. — Authoritate  omnipo- 
ientisDei^  districtius  inhibemus  subposnA  excommunicc^onis^  quam 

•  HiH.  Qmtab.  lib.  U.  page  124.        t  /efew,  page  139.  X  See  Ida  "  Oloeiary  " 

inG. 
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'oemmB  in  eantrarium  ipso  facto  incurraiy  ne  qui$  archiepiicoptu^ 
episcopuSf  archidiaconusy  aut  eorum  officialea  seu  visitatores  gene- 
rcUesy  aut  speoiales^  a  sede  apostolied  deputati^  audeat  in  aliquem 
academicum  stispensionis  vd  excommunicationis  seu  interdicti  set^ 
tentias  inferre^  <$•<?.* 

Sergius  I.  anno  Domini  689 y  May  3. — PrcBsentium  aiUhoritate 
decrevimusy  ut  nuUi  archiepiscopo  tel  lepiscopo  aliive  eodesiasticce  per- 
sonw  vel  seculari  liceaty  Universitatem  vestraniy  aut  aliquem  veHr^m 
suspenderey  seu  exoommunicarey  eel  quolibet  eub  interdieto  ponerey 
absque  summi  pontifiois  assensu  vel  ejus  speciali  mandatOy  ($'C.*|' 

How  durst  the  bishop  of  Ely,  notwithstanding  the  premisses, 
interpose  his  power  in  University-matters  ?  Is  it  not  ridiculous  for 
the  man  to  pretend  bounty  in  bestowing  a  remnant  on  him,  to 
whom  his  master  formerly  had  given  the  whole  piece  ?  What 
bounty  was  it  in  this  bishop  to  exempt  Cambridge  partly  from  archi- 
diaconal,  which  popes  so  long  before  had  privileged  from  episcopal, 
jurisdiction  ? 

17, 18.  Some  over-harsh  in  their  Censures.  Moderation  is  best. 

These  considerations  have  prevailed  so  far  on  the  judgment  of 
some  -(especially  Oxford)  men,  that  they  condemn  the  credit  of 
those  ancient  papal  privileges  indulged  to  Cambridge  as  false  and 
forged.  They  conceive  their  censure  herein  advantaged  by  a  disco- 
very one  hath  made  of  a  flaw  in  the  Bull  of  Honorius,  bearing  date 
two  years  before  Honorius  was  pope,  whose  papacy,  according  to 
common  computation,  began  not  until  the  year  626.} 

For  mine  own  part,  I  see  no  necessity  to  cast  away  those  papal 
Bulls  as  false  and  spurious,  but  rather  conceive,  that  the  originals 
of  them  were  long  since  abolished  at  the  destruction  of  Cambridge 
by  the  Danes,  when  all  things  were  almost  brought  to  a  general 
desolation.  And,  although  some  copies  and  transcripts  of  them 
were  reserved ;  yet,  because  such  carried  not  authenticalness  with 
them,  the  bishops  of  Ely,  in  after-ages,  used  (not  to  say,  usurped) 
jurisdiction  over  Cambridge,  whilst  the  University  therein  was  as 
yet  weak  and  poor,  as  scarcely  recovered  out  of  the  late  ruins 
thereof.  Nor  am  I  moved  at  the  pretended  detection  of  a  false 
date  in  the  Bjall  of  Honorius,  finding  him  at  the  same  time  sitting 
in  the  papal  chair,  by  the  testimony  of  authors  of  undeniable 
crcdit.§ 

•See  it  exempUfled  at  laige  in  Caids,  De  jinUq.  Cantab,  UK  i.  page  58, 
t  Expressed  laigelj  in  the  same  ^uthor,  page  60.  t  Brian  Twyne,  Apolog, 

Aniiq.  Acad.  O^on,  page  62.  ^  Catalog,  Auguttin,  De  Nominibut  PanUf. 

Boman,  Matthbw  Webtm.  ft)l.  215.  Platina,  fol.  89. 
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19.  TAe  ancient  HosteU  in  Cambridge.    A.D.  1280. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  we  give-in  a  list  of  such  Hostels  in 
Cambridge,  wherein  students  lived,  under  the  rule  of  a  Principal, 
on  their  own  proper  charges,  before  any  Colleges  were  endowed  in 
the  University. 

1.  St.  AugustineVHostel,  now  KingVCoUege  Pensionary,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  next  to  the  Provosf  s  lodging.* 

2.  Bemard^s-Hostel,  situate  where  now  the  Master^s  garden  of 
BeneVCollege,  but  belonging  to  QueenX  as  purchased  by  Andrew 
Ducket,  (the  last  Principal,)  and  bestowed.-f* 

3.  Bolton Vplace,  now  part  of  Pembroke-Hall.J 

4.  Borden VHostel,  near  the  back-^te  of  the  Rose  Tavern, 
opening  against  Caius-College  ;  anciently  it  belonged  to  St.  JohnV 
Hostel,  and  afterwards  to  Clare-Hall.§ 

5.  St.  BotolpVs-Hostel,  betwixt  the  church  and  Pembroke-Hall, 
(where  Wenham,  a  cook,  dwelt  in  my  time,  and)  where  some  colle- 
giate character  is  still  retained  in  the  building.  || 

6.  ClementVHostel,  on  the  south  of  St.  Clemenfs  church.^ 
7-  CousinVPlace,  included  in  Pembroke-Hall.** 

■ 

8.  St.  CrossVHostel,  in  the  street  called  School-lane,  anciently 
a  tenement  of  St.  JohnVHospital.-f*f 

9.  Edmond VHostel ;  nomen  patet^  loeus  latet.H 

10.  St.  EdwardVHostel,  against  Little  St.  MaryX  where  lately 
a  victualling-house,  called  the  Chopping-Knife.§§ 

11.  Ely-Convent,  near  BordenVHostel,  fqr  Ely  monks  to 
study  in. II II 

12.  GerardVHostel,  betwixt  Trinity- Hall  and  College,  where  a 
bridge  lately  (if  not  still)  bearing  the  name  thereof. 

13.  GodVHouse,  taken  down  by  king  Henry  VI.  but  not  in 
that  sacrilegious  sense  wherein  the  Psalmist  complains :  '*  They 
have  taken  the  houses  of  God  into  their  possession,^^  Psalm  Ixxxiii. 
12.  For  when  he  took  this  into  EangVCoUege,  in  lieu  thereof  he 
founded  another.^  ^ 

14.  GodVHouse,  now  parcel  of  Christ VCoUege.*** 

15.  St.  GregoryVHostel,  where  now  Trinity-College  Dove- 
coat."f-f^ 

16.  HarlestoneVHostel,  in  HarlestoneVlane,  on  the  east  of  St. 
Clements  church.     William  Grey,  bishop  of  Ely,  1466,  allowed 

*  Caids,  Hut.  Cant,  Acad.  lib.  1.  page  47.  t  Idem,  Hid,  t  See  J.  Scot's 

'<  Tables.''  $  Sceletot  Cantab.  Joannis  Pctrkeri,  Caio.  Oonvil,  ||  Caius. 

IT  Idem,  page  60.  ••  Scot's  «  Tables."  tt  Scelefot  Cant.  tt  Caius, 

page  51.  ii  Sceletoe  Cant,  WW  Idem,  f^  Scot's  "  Tables." 

•••  Caius.  ttt  Sccletoe  Cant, 
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them  leave  to  officiate  Divine  Service  in  their  oratory  near  the 
high  bridge.* 

17.  St.  HughVHostel.  This  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  More, 
late  Fellow  of  Caius-College,  first  descried  out  of  an  ancient  manu- 
script, (once  belonging  to  Ely,)  attesting  that  Mr. ,  of  St. 

HughVHostel,  was  admitted  to  plead  in  the  bishops'*  courts.  Thus 
bath  he  recovered  the  denomination,  let  others  discover  the  situa- 
tion, thereof. 

18.  Jesus'^-Hostel,  or  de  Pomitentid  JesUj  and 

19.  St.  JohnVHospital ;  for  it  is  pity  to  part  them,  which  stood 
dose  together,  (a?  John  usually  lay  in  Jesus'^s  bosom,  J  ohn  xiii. 
23,)  consisting  of  Seculars,  and  now  both  compounded  into  Peter- 
House. 

20.  St.  JohnVHostel  of  Regulars,  now  translated  into  St.  JohnV 
College, 

21.  St.  Catherine VHospital,  now  the  south  part  of  Trinity- 
CoUege.-f- 

22.  KnaptonVPlace,  absorbed  at  this  day  in  Pembroke-Hall.} 

23.  St.  MargaretVHostel,  being  the  east  side  of  Trinity-College.§ 

24.  St.  MaryVHostel,  on  the  north-west  of  that  church,  where 
only  a  brick-wall  keeps  possession  of  the  memory  thereof.  It 
belongeth  to  Bene'^t ;  Matthew  Parker  being  first  admitted  here, 
before  transplanted  into  that  College. || 

25.  St.  NicholasVHostel,  over-against  Christ-College,  where 
now  a  private  house,  with  the  public  name  of  the  Brasen-Oeorge. 
The  scholars  hereof,  as  eminent  for  hard  studying,  so  infamous  for 
their  brawlings  by  night.^ 

26.  Ovings^-Inn,  the  buildings  under  which  the  kennel  betwixt 
Caius  and  Trinity-College  emptieth  itself.** 

27.  St.  PaulVInn,  now  the  Rose  Tavern  .-f-f 

28.  PhiswickVHostel,  bequeathed  by  William  Phiswick,  esquire* 
beadle  to  Gonville-Hall, — since  taken  into  Trinity-College.JJ 

29.  Pythagoras VHouse,  beyond  the  bridge;  either  so  called, 
because  his  philosophy  was  studied  there,  or  because  formerly  the 
form  or  building  thereof  resembled  a  Y,  his  beloved  letter.  Other- 
wise, many  men  will  be  made  as  soon  to  believe  Pythagoras^s  trans- 
migration of  .souls,  as  the  transportation  of  his  body  hither, — that 
he  ever  lived  in  Britannia.  It  now  belongeth  to  Merton-College  in 
Oxford.§§ 

30.  RudVHostel,  over  against  Emmanuel-College,  where  now 
the  Castle-Inn.  I 


*  Scektat  Cant,  t  /<^^-  t  Scot's  **  Tables."  ft  Sceletos  Cant, 

11  Caius,  ut  privls,  page  2.  f  /dpm,  page  60.  ••  Sctktot  Cemtah. 

tt  Caius.  \\  SeeUtot  Cantah,  ibidem,  \\\\  Idem, 
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31.  St.  ThomasVHostel,  where  now  the  orchard  of  the  Master 
of  Pembroke-Hall,  and  where  the  neighbouring  Leas  retain  their 
name :  formerly  the  Campus  Martins  of  the  scholars  here  exercising 
themselves,  sometimes  too  yiolently ;  lately  disused,  either  because 
young  scholars  now  have  less  valour,  or  more  civility.* 

32.  Trinity-Hoste],  on  the  south  side  of  that  church,  the  habita- 
tion lately  of  Dr.  Angier,  now  of  Dr.  Eade.  Some  chapel-conformity 
is  still  extant  in  an  east  window  thereof :  and  the  ancient  arms  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford  in  an  outward  room,  invite  me  to  believe  that  family 
the  founder  thereof. 

33.  Tiled-Hostel,  on  the  west  of  Caius  and  east  of  Trinity- 
College. 

34.  University-Hostel,  which  in  the  year  1350  was,  for  some 
considerations,  passed,  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Regent-house, 
to  Pembroke-Hall.  This  anciently  was  the  house  of  Sir  Roger 
Haidon,  knight ;  and  long  before,  one  Fabian,  the  Chaplain,  dwelt 
therein. 

Of  these  Hostels  we  see  some  denominated  from  the  saint  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated,  as  St.  Margaret'^s,  St.  Nicholas^  &c. 
Some  from  the  vicinage  of  the  church  to  which  they  were  adjoined, 
as  St.  Mary^s,  St.  BotolphX  &c.  Some  from  the  materials  with 
which  they  were  covered,  as  Tiled-Hostel.  Some  from  those 
who  formerly  bought,  built,  or  possessed  them,  as  Borden^  Rud^s, 
Phiswick^s,  &c.  Some  were  reserved  only  for  civil  and  canon 
lawyers,  as  St.  Paul's,  Ovings\  Trinity,  St.  Nicholas's,  Borden's, 
St.  Edward's,  and  Rud's  ;  and  all  the  rest  employed  for  artists  and 
divines.  Some  of  them  were  but  members  and  appendants  to  other 
Hostels,  (and  afterwards  to  Colleges,)  as  Borden's  to  St.  John's- 
Hostel,  then  to  Clare-Hall ;  St.  Bernard's  to  Queen's.  The  rest 
were  absolute  corporations,  entire  within  themselves,  without  any 
subordination. 

20.  Inns  less  than  Hasteb. 

Know  also  that  Inns  (whereof  only  two,  Ovings'  and  St.  Paul's) 
differed  only  gradually  from  Hostels,  as  being  less.  For  John 
Ovings,  derk,  bought  the  ground  whereon  this  Tnn,  from  him 
named,  was  seated,  of  the  first  prioress  of  St.  Radigund's,  for 
two  shillings;  which,  at  twelve  years'  purchase,  was  but  two 
pence  a-year.  It  seems,  being  a  waste,  it  was  little  worth ;  or 
else  the  prioress  charitably  afforded  him  the  better  pennyworth, 
in  consideration  that  he  would  improve  the  place  to  a  public  good. 

•  Caius. 
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21,  22.    Tico  hundred  Halls  mid  to  be  in  Oxford,    Magnittide 

supplies  Multitude. 

But  here  the  Oxford  antiquary  insulteth  on  the  paucity  of 
ancient  Hostels,  in  Cambridge,  (which  all  our  industry  cannot 
advance  to  forty,)  niuch  boasting  of  the  numerousness  of  the  Halls 
in  Oxford,  which  he  mounteth  to  above  two  hundred,  assigning 
their  several  names  and  situations,  besides  entries,  chambers,  and 
other  less  places  for  students  to  live  in. 

I  envy  not  my  aunt^s  firuitfulness,  (though  every  hundred  had 
been  a  thousand,)  but  conceive  such  Halls  must  needs  be  mean  and 
small  structures,  if  we  consult  the  content  and  extent  of  Oxford, 
not  exceeding  Cambridge  in  greatness  of  ground,  and  the  latter 
every  whit  as  ewTr^y^j,  or  "  well-compacted  together."*^  Either  then 
such  Halls  (like  flowers  that  grow  double)  must  one  crowd  into 
another ;  or  else  they  must  be  inconsiderably  small,  like  those  three 
hundred  sixty-five  children  which  Margaret  countess  of  Henne- 
berg  brought  forth  at  a  birth  in  Holland, — one  skull  whereof  I  have 
seen,*  no  bigger  than  a  bead  or  a  bean ;  or  else  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible such  a  compass  of  ground  should  contain  them.  Besides,  ^'  if 
all  the  body  be  the  eye,  where  then  is  the  hearing  ?  ^  These  two 
hundred  Halls  for  scholars  will  take  up  so  much  ground,  none  will 
be  left  for  the  townsmen.  This  makes  me  conceive,  that  aiila 
(whence  our  ''  Hall  ^)  did  import  but  one  fair  room,  or  else  was  a 
townsman's  house,  (like  Moody-Hall  in  Cambridge,)  where  scholars 
dieted  together.  This  I  dare  aver,  that  what  the  Halls  in  Cam- 
bridge wanted  of  Oxford  in  numbed)  they  had  in  greatness  ;  so  that 
what  was  lost  in  discrete — was  found  in  continued— quantity.  For 
we  read  how  in  the  Hostels  of  St.  Mary,  Bernard,  Thomas,  Augus- 
tine, there  were  twelve,  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty  regents, 
besides  non-regents  above  them,  and  young  students  beneath  them. 
As  for  the  Hostels  designed  for  lawyers,  almost  every  of  them  had 
fourscore  or  an  hundred  students.  So  that  what  Homer  saith  of  a 
physician,  that  he  is  woXXwv  avrafioj  aXXoov,  "eminently  worth 
many  others  :  ^  one  of  Cambridge-Hostels  might  be  equivalent,  in 
number  of  students,  to  many  of  those  Oxford-Halls  ;  and  the  differ- 
ence not  so  great  in  scholars,  as  the  disproportion  betwixt  thirty  of 
the  one  and  two  hundred  of  the  other  doth  seem  to  import. 

*  Derived  for  some  hundred  of  jean  by  saccessioD,  througli  anthentio  pbysielaiis, 
to  Dr.  VUvain  of  Exeter,  present  owner  thereof,  and  avouched,  by  the  skilfiil  in  anatomy, 
the  true  head  of  an  in&nt  once  bozn  into  the  world. 
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23,  24.  The  Benefit  and  Uee  of  Hostels.    A  Catalogue  of  learned 

Cambridge  HostMers. 

In  these  Hostels  Scholars  were  more  conveniently  accommodated 
than  in  townsmen^'s  houses,  wherein  anciently  they  lived;  both 
because  here  they  were  united  under  one  head ;  and  because  they 
were  either  rent-free,  or  paid  it  by  agreement  to  a  chief  of  their  own 
Society.  But  as  stars  lose  their  light  when  the  sun  ariseth ;  so  all 
these  Hostels  decayed  by  degrees,  when  endowed  Colleges  began  to 
appear  in  Cambridge  ;  and  I  behold  Trinity-Hostel  (wherein  Stu- 
dents continued  till  the  year  1540)  as  the  longest  liver,  surviv- 
ing all  the  rest. 

But,  whilst  they  were  in  use,  many  worthy  scholars  were  bred 
therein;  and  pity  it. is  the  catalogue  of  their  names  is  lost.  For 
when  I  find  an  English  bishop,  or  learned  writer,  brought  up  in 
Cambridge,  but  not  reducible,  with  probability,  to  any  College  now 
in  being,  presently  I  conclude  he  had  his  education  in  one  of  the 
aforesaid  Hostels.  I  will  instance  only  in  those  which  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

Henry  Holbeach,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  1547 ;  John  Capon,  bishop 
of  Sarum,  1539  ;  John  Hilsey,  bishop  of  Rochester,  1536 ;  Wil- 
liam Repps,  bishop  of  Norwich,  1536 ;  Thomas  Thyrleby,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  1550 ;  James  Stanley,  bishop  of  Ely,  1506 ;  Rowland 
Jjee,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  1524 ;  Richard  Sampson, 
bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  1543 ;  John  Cleilc,  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  1523  ;  Edward  Vaughan,  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
1509;  Edmund  Birkhead,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  1513;  Henry 
Standish,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  1519 ;  Robert  Parfew,*  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  1536 ;  John  Bird,  bishop  of  Bangor,  1539 ;  Robert 
Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  1544 ;  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  bishop  of 
Durham,  1530. 

All  these  undoubtedly  were  and  are  allowed  by  bishop  Godwin 
to  be  Cambridge-men,  yet  no  modem  College-register  can  reach 
them,  as  to  lay  just  claim  to  their  breeding.  Whence  we  infer 
them  to  be  no  Collegiates,  but  Hostelers,  not  in  that  sense  which 
the  spiteful  papists  charged  Dr.  Cranmer  to  be  one,-f*  (''  an  attendant 
on  a  stable,^  )  but  ^'  such  as  lived  in  a  learned  Inn  or  Hostel  not 
endowed  with  revenues.'' 

25.  Ancient  religious  Houses  in  Cambridge. 

Pass  we  now  from  these  Hostels  to  those  religious  houses  which 
anciently  flourished  in  Cambridge  :  where  first  we  meet  with  the 

•  Aceoiding  to    Le  Nere,  Robert  Waiton  wu  the  biahop  at   tbat  time.— Edit. 
t  Fox'b  "  Acts  and  Monnxnente." 
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Dominicans,  or  Preaching  Friars,  (though  neither  finding  their 
founder,  nor  valuation  at  their  suppression,)  whose  house  is  now 
turned  into  Emmanuel-College. 

Franciscans  follow,  called  also  Minors,  or  Gray  Friais ;  their 
house  being  now  converted  into  Sidney  College.  It  was.  founded 
by  king  Edward  I.  where  they  had  a  fair  church,  which  I  may  call 
"  the  St.  Mary's,"  before  "  St.  Mary'^s ;''  the  Commencement, 
Acts,  and  Exercises  being  kept  therein.  The  area  of  this  church  is 
easily  visible  in  Sidney  College  garden,  where  the  depression  and 
subsidency  of  their  bowling-green  east  and  west  present  the  dimen- 
sions thereof,  and  I  have  oft  found  dead  men'^s  bones  thereabouts. 
When  this  church  fell,  or  was  taken  down,  I  know  not ;  and  should 
be  thankful  to  such  as  should  to  me  expound  those  passages  in  Mr. 
Ascham's  epistle  to  Thomas  Thyrleby,  bishop  of  Westminster; 
the  date  of  the  year  not  being  expressed.  It  is  to  entreat  him  to 
stand  the  University's  friend,  in  compassing  for  them  this  house  of 
Franciscans,  wherein  hitherto  their  great  endeavours  had  small 
success ;  adding  moreover,  Frandscanorum  cedes  non  madd  decus 
aiqtte  omammtum  academiw^  aed  opportunitates  magruu  ad  cotni- 
tia^  et  omnia  academics  negotia  conficienda  habenL  What  accom- 
modations this  house  could  then  afford  the  University  at  Commence- 
ment I  understand  not.  Sure  I  am,  king  Henry  VIII.  bestowed  it 
on  Trinity  College,  of  whom  the  executors  of  the  lady  Frances 
Sidney  did  afterwards  purchase  it. 

Augustine  Friars,  on  the  south  side  of  Pease-Market,  lately  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Pierce,  and  now  of  Mr.  Thomas  Buck,  esquire- 
beadle.     Their  founder  and  value  unknown. 

Carmelites,  built  by  Edward  I.  to  which  Sir  Guy  de  Mortimer 
and  Thomas  de  Hertford  were  great  benefactors.  Their  house 
crossed  athwart  the  street  now  leading  to  King's  College,  as  occupy- 
ing the  ground  whereon  Catherine  Hall  and  Queen's  do  stand  at 
this  day. 

White  Canons,  almost  over-against  Peter  House,  where  now  a 
brick-wall,  (the  back-side  is  called  White  Canons  at  this  day,)  and 
an  inn  with  the  sign  of  the  Moon. 

As  for  the  nunnery  of  St.  Radigund's  and  priory  of  Barnwell, 
we  have  formerly  spoken  of  them :  only  I  add,  that  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion king  Henry  bestowed  the  site  of  the  latter  on  Sir  Anthony 
Brown  (afterward  viscount  Mountague)  and  dame  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  and  their  heirs,  at  the  rent  of  one  pound  four  shillings  penny 
half-penny. 
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26.  Frequent  Contests  betwixt  Friars  and  Unhersity^Men, 

These  Friars  living  in  these  convents  were  capable  of  degrees, 
and  kept  their  Acts,  as  other  University-men.  Yet  were  they 
gremials  and  not-gremials,  who  sometimes  would  so  stand  on  the 
tiptoes  of  their  privileges,  that  they  endeavoured  to  be  higher  than 
oUier  students :  so  that  oftentimes  they  and  the  scholars  could  not 
set  their  horses  in  one  stable,  or  rather  their  books  on  one  shelf. 
However,  generally  the  Chancellors  ordered  them  into  tolerable  obe- 
dience, as  will  appear  hereafter. 

27.  A  List  of  learned  Friars,  Writers.    A.D.  1282. 

Last  of  all,  it  will  be  enough  for  the  present,  to  give  in  a  list  of 
such  learned  writers  as  were  bred  in  Cambridge,  in  these  several 
Orders,  as  we  have  collected  them  out  of  Bale,  Pits,  and  other 
authors. 

AuGUSTiKiAKs. — Guliclmus  Wels,  1421 ;  Joannes  Buriensis, 
1460 ;  Oalfride  Olandfield,  1340 ;  Joannes  Godwick,  1360  ;  John 

Langham,    ;    John    Sloley,    1477;    John    Tonney,    1490; 

Ralph  Marcham,  1380 ;  Richard  Chester,  1354 ;  Roger  Clacton, 
1340. 

Dominicans. — William  Encnrt,  1340 ;  William  Kingshara, 
1262;  John  Boltesham,  1388;  John  Bromiard,  1390;  John 
Stock,  1374 ;  Simon  Bamstone,  1337  ;  Tho.  Langford,  1320. 

Franciscans.— Will.  Folvil,  1384;  John  Wichingham,  1362; 
Reginald  Langham,  1410 ;  Vin.  Coventriensis,  1251 ;  Stephen 
Baron,  1520. 

Carmelites. — ^Alan.  de  Lin,  1420;  Dionys.  Holcan,  1424; 
Walter  Diss,  1404 ;  Walter  Heston,  1350 ;  Will.  Beccle,  1438  ; 

Will.  Bintree,  1493 ;  Will.  Blacvey,  1490;  Will.Califord, ; 

Will.  Cokisford,  1380;  Will,  de  Sanctd  Fide,  1372;  Will. 
Greene,  1470 ;  Will.  Harsick,  1413  ;  Will.  Lincoln,  1360 ;  Will. 
Sarslet,  1466 ;  Will.  Parcher,  1470 ;  Hugh  of  St.  Neot^s,  1340  ; 
Joh.  Bampto,  1341. ;  Jo.  Baret,  1556 ;  Jo.  Beston,  1428 ;  Jo. 
Clipston,  1378 ;  Jo.  Elin,  1379 ;  Jo.  Falsham,  1348  ;  Jo.  Hornby, 
1374 ;  Jo.  Pascal,  1361 ;  Jo.  Repingal,  1*50  ;  Jo.  Swaffam,  1394 ; 
Jo.  Thorpe,  1440 ;  Jo,  Tilney,  1430  ;  Jo.  Wamsleet,  1418 ;  Mart. 
Sculthorp,  1430;  Nic.  Cantilupe,  1441;  Nic.  Kenton,  1468; 
Nic.  Swaffam,  1449 ;  Pet.  de  Sancta  Fide,  1452 ;  Ralph  Spal- 
ding, 1390 ;  Rob.  Ivorie,  1392 ;  Tho.  Hilley,  1290 ;  Tho.  Mai- 
don,  1404. 

These  were  bred  in  the  aforesaid  houses  in  Cambridge,  belonging 
to  their  Orders,  until  graduated  in  Divinity,  and  were  afterwards 
dispersed  into  their  respective  convents,  all  over  England. 
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28.  The  first  Endowing  of  Peter-House,    Zoa/rs  may  grow  great  in 

Time, 

The  reader  doth  remember  how,  above  twenty  years  since; 
(namely,  anno  1257,)  Hugh  Balsham,  sub-prior  of  Ely,  founded  a 
College  without  Tnimpington-gate,  consisting  of  two  Hostels  he 
had  purchased  and  united.  The  same  Hugh,  now  bishop  of  Ely, 
removed  the  Secular  Brethren  from  St.  Johns's  Hospital,  in  the 
Jewry,*  (where  they  and  the  Regulars  agreed  not  very  well,)  to 
this  his  new  foundation.  At  which  time  he  endowed  the  same  with 
maintenance  for  one  Master,  fourteen  Fellows,  two  Bible-iClerks, 
and  eight  poor  Scholars ;  whose  number  might  be  increased  or 
diminished,  according  to  the  improvement  or  abatement  of  their 
revenues.  He  appointed  his  successors,  the  bishops  of  Ely,  to  be 
honorary  patrons,  yea,  nursing  fathers,  to  this  his  infant  College ; 
who  have  well  discharged  their  trust  therein. 

We  know  what  the  historian  saith :  Omnia  fermk  principia  sunt 
partUf  ^^  Almost  all  beginnings  are  small ;  ^  as  here  indeed  they 
were.  Alas !  Balsham,  for  a  long  time,  was  little  able  to  endow  a 
College,  as  scarce  sufficient  to  subsist  of  himself ;  whilst  his  election 
to  Ely  (made  without  the  king's  consent)  was  not  yet  confirmed.-f- 
But  no  sooner  had  he  any  certainty  for  himself  but  his  College  had 
a  sliare  thereof;  for  he  gave  them  all  the  rights  and  tithes  belonging 
to  St.  Peter's  church,  adjoining,  and  by  his  will  bequeathed  them 
three  hundred  marks,  wherewith  was  bought  and  built  a  fair  Hall  and 
court,  since  much  beautified  and  enlarged. 

Mastees. — 1.  Roger  de  la  Goter,  of  St.  Botolph's,  Master, 
A.D.  1340.  2.  Ralph  de  Holbeche  resigned  his  place,  and 
resumed  a  Fellowship,  1340.  3.  William  de  Whittlesey,  arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon,  chosen  custos^  1349.  4.  Richard  de  Wi»- 
bich,  chosen  Master,  1351.  5.  Thomas  de  Wormehall,  canon  of 
Sarum,  chancellor  of  Ely,  1381.  He  died  the  same  year.  6.  John 
de  Newton,  chosen,  1381.  7.  Thomas  de  Castro  Bemardi,  1400. 
8.  John  Holbrook.  He  died,  1431.  9.  Thomas  Lane,  1457. 
10.  Thomas  Deinman,  1500.     11.  John  Warkworth,  1474.     12. 

Henry  Hornby, .     13.  Jo.  Edmunds,  1552.     14.  Ralph  Ains- 

worth,  1553.  15.  Andrew  Peme,  1553.  16.  Robert  Soame, 
1589.  17.  Jo.  Richardson,  1608.  18.  Tho.  Turner,  1615. 
19.  Leonard  Maw,  1617.  20.  Matthew  Wren,  1625,  21.  John 
Cosins,  dean  of  Peterborough,  1634.  22.  Lazarus  Seaman,  D.D. 
1644.+ 

*  Betwixt  Rormd  Church  and- (what  ia  now)  St.  Joha'a  Collage.  f  Godwin  in 

hia  **  Catalogue  of  Biahopa."  t  Le  Neve  givea  a  liat  of  twenty-aix  Maatera, 

between  a.d.  1290  and  1644.  Some  of  the  namea  in- the  two  liata,  aa  nanal,  Tatj  a  UttV; 
In  orthography. — Edit. 
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Bekefactoes. — ^Simon  Montacute,  Simon  Langham,  and  John 
Fordham,  bishops  of  Ely.  John  Holbrook,  Thomas  Lane,  Thomas 
Dejman,  John  Warkworth,  Will.  Burgoin,  Henry  Hornbye,  John 
Edmunds,  Andrew  Peme,  all  Masters  of  the  College.  Ralph 
Walpool,  bishop  of  Norwich,  1290,  gave  two  messuages  in  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Thomas  Packington.  William  Noyon,  rector  of  Had- 
denham.  William  Martin.  Robert  Shorton.  Edmund  Hanson. ' 
Robert  Gilbert.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wolfe.  John 
Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Edward  Lord  North.  Ro- 
bert Smith.  Henry  Wilshaw.  The  Lady  Mary  Ramsey. 
Robert  Warden.  Thomas  Warren.  Mrs.  Margaret  Dean.  Wil- 
liam Heme.  Mr.  Robert  Slade.  Mr.  John  Blith,  late  Fellow. 
Mrs.  Frances  Matthew,  who  gave  <^200,  Dr.  John  Richardson, 
who  gave  ^£^100,  and  Dr.  Haukings,  who  gave  «6^100,  towards  the 
building  of  a  new  court,  front,  and  gate  towards  the  street,  now 
finished. 

Bishops. — William  de  Whittlesey,  third  Master  of  this  Col- 
lege, archbishop  of  Canterbury.*  John  de  Bottelsham,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  Master  of  this  College.  John  Whitgift,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Fellow.  Walter  Curie,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Fel- 
low.    Matthew  Wren,  Master  of  this  College,  bishop  of  Ely. 

Learned  Weiters. — Roger  Marshal,  well  skilled  in  mathe- 
matics ;  whereof,  saith  Pits,  in  his  Appendix,  he  wrote  many  books, 
and  collected  more,  which  he  gave  to  the  library.  George  Joye, 
who  flourished  anno  1547,  translated  part  of  the  Bible.-f*  Edward 
Simmons,  who  wrote  many  good  treatises,  1547* 

Livings  in  the  College  Gift. — 1.  Cherry-Hinton  vicarage, 
in  Ely  diocess,  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £d,  14^.  Qd. 
2.  Ellington,  in  the  diocess  of  Lincoln,  a  vicarage,  valued  at 
£Q,  98.    3.  Thriplow  vicarage,  in  Ely  diocess,  valued  £Q.  4^.  2d. 

4.  St.  MaryVthe-Less,   in  Cambridge,  valued .     5.  Statheme 

rectory,  in  Lincoln  diocess,  valued  £\Q,  &.J 

The  reader  will  pardon  the  shortness  of  this  our  catalogue  of 
Masters,  (not  touching  the  top  of  the  foundation  by  fifty  years,) 
which  looks  like  the  blunt  tower  of  a  steeple,  whose  spire  or  shaft 
hath  been  burnt  down  with  lightning,  or  broken  with  thunder ;  as, 
indeed,  some  such  casualty  hath  caused  this  imperfection.     For,  in 

*  So  Mr.  R.  Parker  proves  him  out  of  the  Records  of  Ely  j  though  otherwise,  I  coii« 
feM,  bishop  Godwin  makes  him  of  Oxford.  f  Bale,  Cent,  nona,  page  721. 

t  At  the  close  of  this  Section,  (page  67))  and  of  each  subsequent  one  in  the  "  History," 
win  be  inserted^  in  the  form  of  copious  notes,  additional  particulars  respecting  tlie 
learned  foundations  deseribed  in  them,  and  the  eminent  men  who  have  flourished  sinco 
Fuller's  days,  and  who  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  Colleges  in  which  they  severally 
received  their  education,  and  the  University  in  which  they  obtained  literary  distiDction* 
— Edit. 
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the  year  1420,  a  sad  fire  consumed  the  muniments  of  this  College ; 
which  caused  Caius  to  begin  his  list  of  Masters  but  at  Thomas  de 
Castro  Bernardi ;  and  the  six  Seniors  before  him  are  recovered,  by 
the  care  of  Mr.  R.  Parker,*  out  of  Ely  Records.  Yet  this  catalogue 
still  remaineth  incomplete,  (O  that  it  were  as  easy  to  rectify  as  to 
reprove  faults !)  guilty,  I  am  afraid,  not  only  of  transposition  in  the 
order,  but  omission  in  the  number,  thereof.  For  I  have  read,  that 
John  Bottelsham  was  admitted  Master  14 —  ;  "j-  yet  he  appears  not 
in  Caius,  or  any  other  printed  author. 

29.  A  general  Rule  about  our  Catalogue  of  Benefactors, 

Amongst  the  Benefactors,  many,  who  only  gave  plate,  small 
sums,  and  books,  are,  for  brevity's  sake,  omitted ;  and  not  any 
slighting  of  their  bounty  for  the  smallness  thereof.  For  if  our 
Saviour  beheld  the  widow  as  the  best  benefactor  to  the  corban^  who 
endowed  it  only  with  "  two  mites  ;"*'  and  if  "  a  cup  of  cold  water  " 
(warm  comfort  to  a  thirsty  soul)  shall  receive  its  reward ;  surely, 
such  as  give  the  cup,  also,  deserve  their  due  commendation,  and 
shall  have  a  requital  thereof.  I  have  ordered  some  black  lines  at 
the  end  of  that  catalogue,  as  a  reserve  to  register  the  bounty  of  pos- 
terity, which  shall  not  complain  that  they  are  paper-bound  in  my 
book,  where  room  on  purpose  is  left  to  enter  their  names  who 
shall  be  charitably  disposed.  I  hope  also,  that  those  void  intervals 
and  spaces  in  the  list  of  learned  writers  (which  as  so  many  open 
mouths  invoke  the  industry  of  the  reader)  will  have  their  emptiness 
filled  by  several  men'*s  observations,  whose  pens  may  at  their  leisure 
supply  what  the  press  hath  left  unperfect. 

30,  31.  Cautela  non  nocet.     Rq>etition  of  Bishops^  why  necessary. 

Know  also  I  could  have  more  particularly  specified  the  value  and 
place  of  Founders'*  and  Benefactors'*  bounty, — what  land  they  gave, 
how  much  worth,  where  lying ;  but  thought  better  to  forbear,  as 
ignorant,  in  these  dangerous  days,  what  ill  use  might  be  made  of 
my  well-intended  endeavours. 

Condemn  not  our  tautology,  if  the  same  bishop  often  recur  in 
several  Colleges ;  perchance,  Scholar  of  one.  Fellow  of  another, 
Master  of  a  third  :  because  rather  than  I  would  wrong  any  House 
with  the  omission,  I  would  right  them  all  with  the  repetition  of  the 
same  person.  Such  bishops  as  passed  through  many  sees  success- 
ively are,  for  shortness,  entitled  only  from  the  last  and  highest 
dignity. 

•  In  hifl  SceUtot  Caniahriffiensi^f  m8.  f  ManuBcript  in  i  0. 
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32.  A  eommeniablf  Otukm  of  this  CcUege. 

To  return  to  Peter  House  :  1  cannot  but  commend  one  peculiar 
practice  of  this  College,  which  in  their  parlour  preserveth  the  pic- 
tures of  all  their  principal  Benefactors.*  For,  although  the  bounty 
of  the  judicious  is  grounded  on  more  solid  motives,  than  to  be 
flattered  thereinto  by  the  fancy  that  their  eiBgies  shall  be  kept ;  yet 
such  an  ingenuous  memorial  may  be  an  encouragement  to  a  patron^s 
liberality.  Besides,  under  such  pictures  a  distich  commonly  is 
written,  and  I  will  instance  in  one  of  the  latest  date  : — 

Hartdem  voluit  Sr.ADUS  contcribere  Pbtrum, 
Clauderet  ejrtremum  ne  Hne  prole  diem, 

**  Sladb,  Peter  chose,  and  for  his  heir  assign'd  him, 
Lest  he  shoold  die,  and  leave  no  child  hehind  him." 

At  this  day  the  College  maintaineth  one  Master,  nineteen  Fel- 
lows, twenty-nine  Bible-Clerks,  eight  poor  Scholars,  beside  other 
Officers  and  Students  amoimting  lately  (namely,  anno  1634)  to  a 
hundred  and  six. 

33 — 35.  The  eldest  Englishr-endwted  CoUege.    Exception   to   the 
Contrary  answered.     The  Truth  unpartially  stated. 

We  Cambridge-men  behold  this  College  as  the  first  foundation 
endowed  in  England,  which  our  cor-rivals  at  Oxford  will  not  allow. 
For  I  find  it  inscribed  in  Rochester  church,  on  the  monument  of 
Walter  de  Merton,  that  the  College  by  him  founded  and  named  is 
the  example  of  all  in  that  kind.  Mr.  Camden,  in  his  description  of 
Oxford,  affirmeth,  that  Balliol  and  Merton  Colleges  therein  are 
**  the  two  first  endowed  for  Students  in  Christendom.^'f'  And 
some  allege  that  Merton  College  must  needs  be  the  mother,  and 
Peter-House  but  the  daughter,  because  Simon  de  Montacute,  bishop 
of  Ely,  did  prescribe  the  statutes  of  Merton  to  be  observed  by  the 
Students  of  Peter  House. 

All  this  scarce  moveth — nothing  removeth — ^us  from  our  former 
opinion ;  being  almost  as  confident  of  the  seniority  of  Peter  House 
before  all  other  Colleges,  as  Romanists  are  of  the  priority  of  St. 
Peter  before  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  And,  first,  as  for  the  inscrip- 
tion in  Rochester,  both  it  and  Merton^s  monument  are  modem,  as  set 
up  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  anno  1598.  That  passage  of  the  great 
antiquary  is  only  extant  in  the  English  translation,  not  Latin  Bri« 
tannia;  and,  so  may  justly  seem  to  have  more  of  Philemon 
Holland,  than  William  Camden  therein.     It    is   confessed    that 

*  ^  These  paintings/'  sayi  Wilnon,  in  his  MemoralUia, "  are  on  the  paneln  of  the 
tfaineooting  of  the  Combination-room."     «  They  are  now  removed  to  the  Uhnuy.     The 
mottoea  under  the  portraits  of    Edward  I.  and    Balaham  were  neat  and  approptiatv 
BOOgh."  Dtee's  ffM/or|^.— Edit.  t  Britannia,  page  381. 
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Simon  Montacute,  the  seventeentli  bishop  of  Ely,  more  than  sixty 
years  after  Balsham's  death,  enjoined  our  Petreans  the  observation 
of  Merton-College  statutes,  finding  them  more  convenient  than 
such  which  their  Founder  had  left  them.  But  this  makes  nothing 
to  the  matter  of  most  antiquity,  the  point  in  controversy.  In 
requital  of  this  courtesy,  if  Cambridge  hath  ought  the  imitation 
whereof  may  be  acceptable  to  Oxford,  she  is  right  glad  for  the 
welcome  occasion ;  as,  lately,  Oxford,  in  choice  of  her  Proctors, 
hath  conformed  herself  to  Cambridge-custom,  by  way  of  a  circular 
combination  of  Colleges,  as  a  course  most  quiet,  and  freest  from 
faction. 

The  crisis  of  the  controversy  depends,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the 
clearing  of  the  different  dates  of  the  foundation  of  Peter  House, 
and  comparing  it  with  others. 

Peter  House  first  founded,  a.d.  1257,  the  forty-first  of 
Henry  III.  by  sub-prior  Hugh  Balsham. 

Peter  House  first  endowed,  a.d.  1282,  the  eleventh  of  Ed- 
ward I.  by  Hugh  Balsham,  bishop  of  Ely. 

Balliol  first  founded  and  endowed,  a.d.  1262,  the  forty-sixth 
of  Henry  III.  by  John  Balliol. 

Mkrton  College  first  founded  and  endowed,  a.d.  1274, 
the  second  of  Edward  I.  by  Walter  Merton,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  unpartial  result  is  this,  Peter  House  was  founded  before 
any,  but  endowed  (by  the  same  founder)  after  two  Colleges  in  Ox- 
ford. Yet  because,  in  such  doubtful  casts,  it  is  good  reason  Cam- 
bridge should  measure  to  her  own  most  advantage  ;  we  may  safely 
say  that  Peter  House  is  the  first  College  endowed,  though  not 
the  first-endowed  College,  in  England,  and,  by  consequence,  in 
Christendom.* 

36.  Three  Places  for  the  Petreanf  Demotions.  [Succession  of  Chan- 
cellors. Brawl  betwixt  University-men  and  Friars.  Bull 
of  Pope  John  XXI,  to  the  University.  12  Edward  II. 
A.D.  1283—1319.] 

The  Students  of  Peter  House  performed  their-  Divine  service, 
since  their  first  foundation,  in  three  several  places  ;  namely, 

1.  In  St.  Peter's  church,  adjoining,  which  fell  down  to  the  ground 
about  the  year  1350. 

2.  In  the  church  of  Beata  Maria  de  Gratid^  commonly  called 
Little  St.  Mary^s  ;  whence  the  College  also  is  so  called  and  written 
for  some  hundreds  of  years,  hardly  recovering  its  own  name. 

3.  In  a   beautiful    new  chapel,  consecrated  March  17th,  anno 

*  Seo  note  at  the  end  of  tliifi  Section,  page  70. 
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1632.    A  thousand  pounds  were  spent  in  tlie  building  thereof,  and 
the  contributors^  names  affixed  in  a  catalogue  therein. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  but  a  desultory  and  uncertain  succession 
of  Chancellors,  but  henceforward  we  may  presume  on  more  assur- 
ance herein. 

Andrew  de  Oisleham,  Chancellor ;  a  benefactor  to  the  University. 
A.  D.  1283. 

Thomas  Shermingham,  Chancellor.  He  defended  the  rights  of 
the  University  against  the  prior  of  Barnwell.     1286. 

Stephanus  de  Hepworth,  Chancellor.     1287. 

Ralph  de  Lecester,  Chancellor.  No  good  blood  betwixt  him  and 
the  University  about  the  distinction  of  seats.     1289. 

Galfridus  de  Pakenham,  Chancellor.     He  first  paved  the  town  ; 
towards  the  doing  whereof,  king  Edward  granted  him  to  take  the 
toll  of  Cambridge  for  six  years.     1290. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary^s  was  this  year  (a.d.  1291)  much 
defaced  with  fire.  At  what  time  the  Jews  (whom  I  will  not  accuse 
as  the  causers  thereof)  were  forced  to  forsake  the  town,  where  they 
had  a  great  synagogue. 

Henry  de  Boyton,  Chancellor.  He  stoutly  defended  the  right 
of  the  University  for  thirty  acres  of  ground  and  four  messuages  in 
Cambridge,  which  Roger  de  Beddingfield  gave  for  ever  to  the 
Master  and  Scholars,  to  defend  their  state  and  privileges.*     1293. 

The  king  came  this  year  (a.  d.  1294)  to  Cambridge,  and  lodged 
two  days  in  the  castle. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Chancellor  should  not  imprison  or  banish 
any  regent  without  the  consent  of  the  Regent-house,  nor  should  he 
omit  the  same,  if  they  so  appointed  it. 

A  contest  betwixt  the  Chancellor  and  the  other  doctors  is  com- 
pounded before  the  official  of  the  bishop  of  Ely. 

John  de  Bradenham,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1295. 

Thomas  de  Sheringham,  Chancellor,  1296. 

Stephen  de  Hepworth,  Chancellor,  1299. 

Stephen  de  Haselfield,  Chancellor,  1300. 

The  king  granted,  by  his  charter,  that  Scholars  might  sum- 
mon townsmen  to  appear  before  the  Chancellor,  in  any  personal 
actions. 

A  brawl  began  betwixt  the  University-men  on  the  one  side, 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  on  the  other.  This  increased 
from  words  to  violence ;  and  Stephen  the  Chancellor,  as  a  valiant 
champion,  thundered  his  excommunications  both  general  and  special 
(whereby  his  episcopal  power  plainly  appeareth)  against  the  Friars  ; 
yea,  two  of  the  most  active  of  them,  Nicholas  de  Dale  and  Adam 

•  Manuscript^  m.  w. 
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de  Hoddon,  seem  to  be  expelled  the  University.  Hereupon  the 
friars  appeal  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  both  parties  appointed  their 
Proctors  to  solicit  their  suit : — 

For  the  University. — Stephen  de  Segrave,  Thomas  Kyning- 
ham. 

For  the  Dominicans. — Johnde  Westerfield,  Peter  de  Ruda. 

For  the  Franciscans. — Richard  Lisle,  John  of  Ipswich. 

But,  taking  wit  in  their  way,  considering  the  costliness  of  that 
court,  and  the  long  journey  thither,  they  remitted  the  matter,  at 
Bourdeaux,  to  Thomas,  cardinal  of  St.  Sabine,  who  accorded  them 
on  the  following  conditions  : — * 

1.  That  the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  should  retract  his  excom- 
munications in  the  same  place  wherein  they  were  denounced. 

2.  That  no  act  of  the  Regent-house  should  extend  to  derogate 
from  the  rights  of  the  Friars. 

3.  That  though  by  the  statutes  of  the  University  only  the 
Chancellor,  or  some  by  him  assigned,  were  to  preach  on  the  first 
Advent,  Septuagesima,  and  Ash- Wednesday ;  yet,  nevertheless 
the  Friars  might  freely  preach  the  same  days  and  hours  in  their  own 
convents. 

4.  That  Friar  Nicholas  de  Dale  and  Adam  de  Hoddon,  if 
pleased  to  re-assume  their  places  in  the  University,  should  quietly 
be  admitted,  and  should  have  their  remedy  against  such  who  had 
offered  violence  unto  them,  as  in  such  cases  is  usual  against  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace. 

5.  That  whereas  all  Bachelors  Inceptors  in  Divinity  are  bound 
by  the  statutes  to  preach  ad  Clerum  in  St  Mary'^s ;  the  aforesaid 
Friars  might  preach  such  sermons  in  their  own  convents,  first 
acquainting  the  Chancellor  with  the  day  they  chose  for  the  same. 

Some  conceive  this  was  a  drawn  battle  betwixt  them ;  whilst 
others  apprehend,  that  the  Friars,  finding  the  most  favour,  came  off 
conquerors,  as  keeping  the  field,  and  making  good  their  ground  in 
this  contention. 

Stephen  de  Segrave,  Chancellor ;  in  whose  absence,  Richard  de 
Ashton  was  his  substitute,     a.d.  1806. 

Stephen  de  Haselfield,  Chancellor,  1307. 

Richard  de  Ashton,  Chancellor,  1315. 

John  XXI.-f"  pope  of  Rome,  at  the  request  of  king  Edward  II. 
granted  tlie  ensuing  Bull  to  the  University ;  which  the  reader  is 
requested  seriously  to  peruse ;  the  sense  whereof  is  the  subject  of 
some  difference  betwixt  us  and  Oxford. 

Joannes  ^iscopuA,  serctta  sertorvm  Deiy  dilectis  JUiis  Universi- 

*  Hars,  tol.  i.  fol.  29, 30.  t  BeQannme  sajv,  **  Johannes  XXL  dietw  XXil. 

131«."— Kdit. 
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tatis  C(»nkArigi€B  Eliensis  dicecesisj  salutem^  et  apostolicam  benedio- 
tianem, — Inter  singula^  quw  grata  nos  oblectatione  Icetificant^  grandi 
cor  nostrum  rs/icitur  gaudio^  et  IcBtitia  exultat  exoptatd^  cum  eos  qui 
ccBlesti  sunt  provid^ntid  prcediti^  ad  populorum  regimen  et  regnorvm^ 
ad  commtmem  subjectorum  suorum  profectum  intentos  aspicimus,  ip- 
Msque  ad  publicce  utilitatis  bonum  solicitos  intu^mur :  sani  charissi- 
mu8 in  ChristoJUius noster^  Edwardusrex  Angliw  \illu8tris'\ pruden- 
ter  attendens^  quod  muUitvdo  sapientum  salm  est  regfiorum,  quodque 
non  miniis  prudentium  consilio,  qnam  fartium  strenuitate  mrorum^ 
regentium  et  regnorum  moderaminxi  dispanantur^  apud  Cantabri' 
giam,  Eliensis  duecesis  locum^  in  regno  suo  midtia  commoditatibus  prce^ 
ditumy  et  insignem  desiderat  mgere  studium  generate^  et  quod  a  doctor- 
ibus  et  docendis  in  posterumfrequentetur^  humiliter postulavit  a  nobis 
ut  studium  ab  olim  ibi  ordinatum,  et  primlegia  a  Bomanis  pontijici^ 
bus prwdecessoribus  nostris  tel  regibus  [Anglice]  qui  fuerint pro  tem- 
pore eidem  concessa^  apostilico  curemus  munimine  roborare.  Nos 
igitwr  suw  intentionis  propositum^  dignis  in  Domino  laudibus  com- 
mendanteSy  ejusque  supplicationibus  inclinati^  apostolicd  autoritate 
statuimus,  ut  in  prcedicto  loco  Cantabrigiw  sit  de  ca^tero  studium 
generate  [iUudque  ibidem  mgeat  perpetuis  futuris  temporibus  in  qua- 
libet/acultatel :  Tolentes  autoritate  prcedictd  et  etiam  decernentes^quod 
collegium  magistrorum  et  scholarium  ejusdem  studii^  Universitas  sit 
censenday  et  omnibus  juribus  gaudeat,  quibus  gaudere  potest  et  debet 
Universitas  qucecunque  legitime  ordinata.  Cwteriim  omnia  privi- 
legia  et  indulta  prwdicto  studio^  rationabiliter  a  pontijicibus  et 
regibtis  prcedictis  concessa^  autoritate  pradictd  confirmamus,  NuUi 
igituromnino  liceat  hano  paginam  nostri  statuti^  voluntatis^  constitu- 
tionisy  et  confirmatimiis  infringere^  vel  ausu  temerario  contraire :  si 
quis  autem  hoc  attemptare  prcpsumpserit^  indignationem  Omnipo- 
tentis  Deiy  et  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  apostolorum^  noverit  se 
incurswrum.  Dat.  Amnionw  5  IdOs  Julii^  pontijlcatus  nostri  anno 
secundo.* 

This  year,  (1319,)  according  to  the  computation  of  Helvious, 
falls  out  to  be  the  year  of  our  Lord  1^17,  and  the  eleventh  of  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  II.  though,  to  gratify  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
we  have  here  followed  his  account  in  our  marginal  chronology. 

37.  A  necessary  Caution,     Studium  and  Universitas  the  same  in 

Effect,     A.D,  1319. 

Now,  let  none  conceive  Cambridge  (long  since  the  mother  of 
many  children)  now  but  new-born,  herself  an  University  from  the 
date  of  this  papal  instrument.     A  mistake  of  many,  alleging,  for 

•  A  few  of  the  principal  variations  wliich  occur  between  this  copy  and  Dyer's  tran- 
script of  this  Bull,  1  have  here  enclosed  within  crotchets. — Edit. 
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the  defence  of  their  error,  that  otherwise  it  were  ridiculous  for  our 
king  to  request,  and  the  pope  to  confer,  on  Cambridge,  what  she 
had  already  ;  adding  moreover,  that  the  phrase  d€  ccetero^  "  for  the 
tiine  to  come,**^  implieth,  that  de  proeterito^  "  for  the  time  past/** 
Cambridge  was  no  University.  But  let  such  know,  that  in  this 
Bull  Cambridge  is  confessed  a  place  for  students  time  out  of  mind, 
or  (to  use  the  pope's  Latin)  ab  olim ;  where  olim  (a  word  of  inde- 
finite extent)  is  not  made  the  measure  of  the  antiquity  of  Cambridge, 
but  (which  is  more)  is  only  the  termintis  a  quo  whence  her  duration 
in  her  learned  capacity  is  dated.  This  Bull  also  relateth  to  an- 
cient privileges  of  popes  and  princes,  bestowed  upon  her ;  which 
herein  are  roborated  and  confirmed.* 

Know  also  that  Studium  and  Universitas  are  synonymes,  though 
the  latter  the  more  fashionable  word  in  this  age.-f*  Nor  is  it  any 
news  for  popes  officiously  to  court  kings  for  their  own  ends,  with 
cheap  courtesies,  by  granting  what  in  effect  was  given  before,  and 
varnishing  over  their  predecessors'*  old  acts  with  new  specious  ex- 
pressions. We  have  plainly  proved,  out  of  plentiful  records  in  the 
Tower,  Cambridge  called  an  University  in  the  king's  charters  more 
than  seventy  years  before,  and  so  no  doubt  before  the  Conquest; 
though  that  her  title,  in  the  troublesome  times  of  war,  had  been 
disturbed  and  interrupted.  As  therefore  the  seniority  of  scholars, 
who  have  long  discontinued,  is  justly  reckoned,  not  from  their 
return  to  the  College,  but  from  their  first  admission  therein ;  so 
the  Utiiversityship  of  Cambridge  is  to  be  accounted  fi'om  her  ori^ 
ginal  codltitution,  not  this  her  late  confirmation. 

38,  A  facile  Mistake, 
Nor  are  we  much  moved  with  what  is  alleged    in    this    point 
out  of  Robert  Remington;    and   take  the  words  as  Twyne  the 

*  Dyer,  when  quoting  this  paragraph  with  approhation,  B878,  ''There  is  no  room  to 
donht  the  authenticity  of  this  Bull ;  and  I  shall  go  further,  and  introduce  the  following 
flourishing  testimony  of  Dr.   Fuller." — Edit.  t  After  citing  this  sentence. 

Dyer  thus  reasons  on  it: — ''  Now,  admitting  that  the  word  Studium  may  he  some- 
times the  same  as  Studium  genereUe,  and  synonymous  with  *  University ;  *  as,  for 
instance,  Studium  Parinense,  for  'the  University  of  Paris,'  in  an  instrument  of 
this  John's,  quoted  hy  Twyne,  and  Studium  Bononia,  quoted  hy  Dufresne,  for  '  the 
University  of  Bononia ; '  still  this  is  not  necessarily  its  meaning,  and  it  may  he 
interpreted, '  any  place  for  study  in  general : '  and  the  order  preserved  in  the  present 
Bull  seems  to  require  that  distinction  here.  It  had  heen  a  Studium  for  learned  men ; 
the  pope  confirms  this  Studium,  and  further  authorizes  it  in  future  to  he  a  Oenerale  Stu- 
dium. This  interpretation,  if  admitted,  will,  without  the  arguments  just  advanced^ 
invalidate  the  authenticity  of  the  former  Bulls.  It  would  show,  that,  whatever  privi- 
leges  other  popes  or  kings  granted  to  this  learned  hody,  to  which  pope  John  alludes  in 
this  Bull,  still  it  wanted  that  peouliar  grant  of  pontifical  authority  wKich  would  hind  it 
more  immediately  to  his  interest,  hy  that  magicid  talisman  of  a  word — '  University ; ' 
and,  suhsequently,  that  the  former  Bulls,  [those  of  Honorius  and  Sergius,]  in  which  that 
word  ocairs,  are  fabrications,  and  no  genuine  instruments." — Edit, 
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Oxford  antiquaiy  doth  manage  them  the  most  for  his  own  advan- 
tage : — * 

Meffnante  Edwardo  primo  (secundo  diceret)  de  Studio  Grant- 
bridge  facta  est  UniversitaSy  sicut  est  Oxonium^  per  curiam  Roma- 
nam :  ^^  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  first  (he  should  have  said 
Edward  the  second)  Cambridge  was  made  an  University,  even  as 
Oxford,  by  the  court  of  Rome."" 

See  we  here  Remington  mistakes,  even  by  his  confession  who 
citeth  him  in  his  own  behalf.  Now,  he  who  faults  in  one  thing 
may  even  &il  in  another.  He  that  mistook  Edward  the  first  for 
Edward  the  second  may,  by  as  easy  an  error,  mistake  facta  for 
refecta,  the  "  institution '"  for  the  "  restitution  ^  of  Cambridge. 

Roger  de  Northburge,  Chancellor.  He  obtained  licence  from 
the  king,  that  the  University  might  purchase  advowsons  of  spi- 
ritual livings,  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds  per  annum.f  Indeed, 
king  Edward  was  courteous  to  Cambridge,  wherein  he  maintained 
thirty-two  scholars  on  his  own  cost ;  intending  to  build  King'^s 
Hall,  which  his  son  and  successor  did  perform,     a.d.  1321. 

39.  Michael  House  founded  by  Herteus  Stanton,    A.D.  1324. 

Herveus  (falsely  in  some  copies  Henricus)  de  Stanton,  clerk, 
canon  of  York  and  Wells,  rector  of  East  Dereham  and  North 
Creik  in  Norfolk,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  king  Edward  II. 
flourished  now  in  great  wealth  and  esteem.  Let  none  envy  him 
ms  pluralities,  who  so  well  employed  the  profits  thereof,  and  this 
ytar  founded  a  College,  following  the  example  of  Hugh  de  Bals- 
ham,  but  dedicating  it  to  St.  Michael,  the  chief  of  angels ;  as  the 
other  had  consecrated  his  to  St.  Peter,  the  prime  of  apostles. 

Masters. — 1.  Roger  Burton,  B.D.  2.  Mr.  Robs,  alias 
Roob.  3.  Mr.  Thomas  Kenningham.  4.  Mr  John  Rympham. 
5.  Mr.  Richard  Langley.  6.  Mr.  William  Gotham.  7-  Mr. 
William  Colvill.  8.  Mr.  Henry  Cranby.  .9.  Mr  John  Ottering- 
ham.  10.  Mr.  Willam  Ayscough.  11.  Edward  Story.  12.  John 
Yotton.  13.  John  Foothead.  14.  Tho.  Slackhouse.  15.  Nichol 
Willan.     16.  Francis  Mallet,  chaplain  to  queen  Mary. 

B  EN KF ACTORS. — 1.  Alexander  Walsham,  knight,  heir  to  Hervey 
the  Founder.  2.  Walter  de  Waney.  3.  John  Ilvey,  knight,  a 
grand  benefactor.  4.  William  Gotham.  5.  John  Turke.  6.  Henry 
Craby. 

Bishops. — 1.  William  Ayscough,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  2.  Ed- 
ward Story,  bishop  of  'Chichester.  .  3.  John  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester.  J  * 

*  Ant.  Acad.  Omford  Apol.  lib.  i.  page  110.  t  Manutcript  K.  w.  X  See 

more  hereof  in  our  <<  Hbtory,"  anno  1536,  vol.  ii.  pp.  59 — 64. 
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Learned  Writer. — ^John  Fisher. 

Livings  in  the  College  Gift. — 1.  Barrington  vicarage,  in 
Ely  diocess,  valued  £7-  14^.  4d.  2.  Gronsburgh  [Grundisburgli 
rectoryj,  in  the  diocess  of  Norwich,  valued  £17-  11^.  3c?. 
3.  Orwell  rectory,  in  Ely  diocess,  valued  .£^19.  7«.  7d.  lob. 

At  this  day  Michael  House  is  included  in  Trinity  College ;  so 
called,  not  only  because  dedicated  to  God,  One  in  Three  Persons, 
but  also  because  made  by  king  Henry  VIIL  one  of  three  Col- 
leges ;  whereof  (God  willing)  largely  hereafter. 

40,  41.  Unhersity  Hall  built  by  Richard  Badew,  A.D.  1326. 
Mebuilt  (after  it  was  burnt)  by  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Clare^ 
and  named  Clare  HaU, 

Richard  Badew,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1326. 

He  bought  two  tenements  in  Miln-street,  of  Neile  Thornton,  a 
physician  ;  and  on  that  ground  built  a  small  College,  by  the  name 
of  University  Hall,  placing  a  Principal  therein,  under  whom  scho- 
lars lived  on  their  own  expenses.*  This  Richard  Badew  [or  Bad- 
dow]  was  of  a  knightly  family,  bom  at  Great  Baddow,  nigh  Chelms- 
ford in  Essex,  and  employed  all  his  estate  to  the  advancement  of 
learning. 

Sixteen  years  did  students  continue  in  University  Hall  on  their 
own  charges ;  but  a  casual  fire  reduced  their  House  to  ashes. 
Here,  by  [the]  way,  whosoever  shall  consider  in  both  Universities 
the  ill  contrivance  of  many  chimneys,  hoUowncss  of  hearths,  shal- 
lowness of  tunnels,  carelessness  of  coals  and  candles,  catchingness  of 
papers,  narrowness  of  studies,  late  reading  and  long  watching  of 
scholars,  cannot  but  conclude,  that  an  especial  Providence  pre- 
serveth  those  places.  How  small  a  matter  hath  sometimes  made  a 
partition  betwixt  the  fire  and  the  fuel !  Thus  an  hair^s  breadth, 
fixed  by  a  Divine  finger,  shall  prove  as  effectual  a  separation  from 
danger  as  a  mile'^s  distance.  And  although  both  Universities  have 
had  sad  accidents  in  this  kind,  yet  neither  in  number  nor  nature 
(since  the  Reformation)  so  destructive  as  in  other  places :  so  that, 
blessed  be  God !  they  have  been  rather  scare-fires  than  hurt-fires 
unto  them. 

But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Badew,  who,  sadly  beholding  the  ruins  of 
his  Hall,  perceived  that  the  re-building  thereof  was  a  work  too 
weighty  for  himself,  (though  a  man  of  worship,)  so  that  some 
person  of  honour  must  undertake  it.  And  here  happily  a  worthy 
lady  presents  herself,  Elizabeth,  third  sister  and  co-heir  of  Gilbert 
earl    of  Clare,  wife  of  John  de  Surge,  lord  of  Connaught,  and 

•  Scot's  "  Tables"  Bay  "  at  the  charges  of  Uie  University." 
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mother  to  William  de  Burge,  last  earl  of  Ulster,  who  built  it  again 
of  her  own  proper  cost,  endowed  and  called  it  Clare  Hall.* 

Masters. — 1.  Walter  Thaxted.  2.  Ralph  Kerdington.  3.  John 
Dunwich.  4.  John  Chatteress.  5.  Will.  Radwinter.  6.  Will. 
Wimble-t  7-  Will.  Wilfleet.  8.  Will.  Millington.  9.  Thomas 
Stoyl.  10.  Richard  Stubs.  11.  Gabriel  Silvester,  12.  Will. 
Woodhous.  13.  Edm.  Naturess.  14.  John  Crayford.  15.  Rowl. 
Swinbom.  16.  John  Madew.  17-  Thomas  Barly.  18.  £dmund 
Leeds.  19.  Thomas  Binge.  20.  William  Smith.  21.  Robert 
Scot.  22.  Thomas  Pask.  23.  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth.  24.  Theo- 
philus  Dillingham. 

Bekefactors. — John  Thaxto,  Edith  Green,  William  Ducket, 
Will.  Worleigh,  Will.  Marshall,  Ralph  Srivemar,  Thomas  Cave; 
Dr.  Stoyl,  Dr.  Naturess,  Dr.  Leeds,  Dr.  Scot,  Masters  of  this 
Hall.  Thomas  Cecil,  earl  of  Exeter,  and  his  lady  Dorothy,  who 
gave  «£^108  per  annum^  in  very  good  rent.  William  Butler. f 
John  Freeman,  Esq.  who  gave  ^£^2000.  George  Ruggle,  Fellow  of 
the  College:  he  gave  in  money  and  plate  above  jt?400.  Sir 
Robert  Heath,  Mr.  Thomas  Binge,  Humphrey  Hide,  Rob.  John- 
son, Esq.  Mr.  Erasmus  Farrar,  Mr,  Will.  Briden,  Mr.  Thomas 
Croply. 

Bishops. — Nicholas  Heath,  archbishop  of  York.  Augustine 
Lynsel,  bishop  of  Hereford. 

Learned  Weitees. — John  Bois,  dean  of  Canterbury,  writer 
of  the  learned  Postils.  Richard  Thompson.  Augustine  Lynsel. 
He  set  forth  (when  bishop  of  Peterborough)  Theophylact  in  Greek 
(never  before  in  print)  on  all  St.  Paul's  epistles. 

Livings  in  the  Gift  of  the  College. — 1.  Litlington 
vicarage,  in  Ely  diocess,  valued  £5,  Ids,  9d,  2.  Everton  vicarage, 
in  Lincoln  diocess,  valued  £5.  1%.  Sd.  3.  Grandsden  vicarage, 
Lincoln  diocess,  valued  <£^3.  7^*  2d. 

So  that  lately,  (namely,  anno  1634,)  therein  were  maintained 
one  Master,  eighteen  Fellows,  thirty-six  Scholars,  beside  Officers 
and  Servants  of  the  foundation,  and  other  Students ;  the  whole 
number  being  an  hundred  and  six. 

It  were  presumption  in  me  to  disturb  this  method  of  Masters, 
agreed  on  by  Dr.  Caius,  Mr.  Parker,  and  others.  Otherwise,  I  would 
prepose  Millington  (first  Provost  afterwards  of  Kings's  in  the  reign 

*  In  the  deed  of  endowment,  this  liberal  lady  states  her  motives  to  be  "  a  desire  for 
the  extension  of  every  branch  of  nsefol  learning,  that  there  might  no  longer  remain  an 
excuse  for  ignorance  ;  and  to  create  a  firmer  concord  and  cloeer  tinion  among  mankind, 
by  the  cMMxmg  effects  of  indulgence  in  liberal  study."— Edit.  t  Betwixt  theso 

twoj  Caiua  placeth  William  QuU,  not  owned  by  others.  t  See  more  of  him  at  his 

death,  anno  1617  [in  this  vol.  sect.  ix.  par.  4.] 
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of  king  Henry  VI.)  before  Wilfleet,  Master  under  king  Richard  III. 
I  would  also  set  Swinbom,  both  before  and  after  Madew. 

Swinbomum  Madew  tequUur,  Miadettque  vicistim 
Swinbomum  y  tortes  verstxt  uirinque  Deus. 

For  it  appeareth  in  Mr.  Fox,  that,   after  Madew^s  expulsion  for 
being  married,  Swinbom  succeeded  him.* 

42 — 44.  Richard  III,    a  (seeming)   BenefacUyr  to  Clare  Hall, 
This  Hall  long  chapel-less,     Solere  the  same  with  Clare  Hall. 

I  have  read  how  Richard  III.  pretended  himself  descended  from 
the  foundress  of  this  Hall,  (which  I  account  of  more  truth  than  his 
claim  and  title  to  the  English  crown,)  and  on  that  consideration, 
tyrannidi  suw  /u,catum  literarum  patrocinium  mendaci  /rente 
obtendens^  saith  my  author,-)-  he  challenged  the  patronage  of  this 
Hall  (when  William  Wilfleet  was  Master)  to  himself.  But  if  no 
better  patron  to  this  House  than  protector  to  his  own  nephews,  his 
courtesy  might  well  have  been  spared.  And  because  I  find  him 
omitted  in  Scot''8  last  "  Tables  "*'  (drawn  up,  no  doubt,  by  the  con- 
sent of  this  College)  amongst  the  benefactors,  I  suspect  this  his  &ct 
as  a  flourish,  (at  which  art  he  was  excellent,)  rather  than  any  real 
feyour  to  this  foundation. 

Long  was  it  ere  this  Hall  got  a  chapel  to  itself,  (namely,  till  the 
year  1535,)  all  which  time  possibly  they  did  their  public  devotions 
in  that  aisle  of  St.  Edward's  church,  wherein  anciently  their  Masters 
and  Fellows  were  interred. 

This  Clare  Hall  was  also  called  Solere  Hall  in  the  days  of  Chau- 
cer, as  our  antiquary  hath  observed : — \ 

**  And  namely  there  was  a  great  CoUege ; 

Men  clepen  it  the  Solere  Hall  of  Cambridge."  4 

Some  will  say,  "And  whence  termed  Solere  Hall  ?  Was  it  not  from 

Solarium^  which  in  the  Latin  of  that  age  signified  ^a  fair  and  light 

chamber  ?  **     Or  is  it  not  mistaken  in  pronouncing  and  printing  for 

ScoUer  Hall,  as  otherwhiles  it  is  written  ?  ^     But  the  matter  is  not 

much ;  and  whoso  seeks  a  reason  of  all  proper  names  of  places,  may 

seek  it. 

45.  The  Hall  lately  re-^ified. 

This  aged  Hall,  grown  very  ruinous,  was  lately  taken  down  and 
re-edified  by  the  bounty  of  several  benefactors.  ||  Mr.  Barnabas  Oley, 

*  In  cardinal  Pole's  visitation  of  Cambridge  in  the  reig^  of  qneen  Mary.  t  Sce- 

letot  Cantahrigientity  made  by  R.  Parker.  t  Caius,  Jliaforia  Qmtab.  Jcad, 

page  67.  k  Chaucer  in  the  Reve's  tale.  ||  Dyer  says,  <<The  College, 

restored  by  the  foundress,  was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  at  least,  in  part  —the  Master's 
lodge,  the  treasniy,  and,  among  other  papers,  the  archives.  However,  the  CoUege  waa 
new-bnilt,  and  the  first  stone  laid,  May  19th,  1638."— Edit. 
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kte  Fellow  of  this  House,  and  Proctor  of  the  University,  may  truly 
be  termed  "  master  of  the  fabric,^  so  industrious  and  judicious  was 
he  in  overseeing  the  same.  Nor  was  he  like  the  foolish  builder 
that  could  not — ^but  the  unhappy  that  might  not — finish  his  work, 
being  outed  the  College,  on  the  account  of  the  Covenant.  Had 
this  structure  been  perfected  according  to  the  first  design,  no  fault 
could  have  been  found  therewith,  except  that  the  brightness  and 
beauty  thereof  should  make  the  blear  eyes  of  our  envious  age  to 
smart,  much  grudging  at  the  decency,  more  at  the  magnificence,  of 
the  Muses.  Yet  I  cannot  believe,  what  I  read,  that  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds^  worth  of  timber,  brought  hither  for  the  repair  of 
this  Hall,  was  lately  taken  away.*  Yea,  had  I  seen  it,  I  would 
not  have  believed  mine  own  eyes,  but  rather  suspected  my  sight, 
that  some  requisite  to  right  sensation  was  wanting  in  me,  and  the 
fault  either  in  the  organ,  medium,  object,  or  undue  distance 
thereof.-|- 

Thomas  de  Fozton,  Chancellor,  Doctor  of  the  Law^,  a.d.  1329.. 

John  de  Langley,  Chancellor,  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  John  de 
Shipeden,  and  Thomas  de  Bucknam,  Proctors.     1331. 

46.  ITinff  Edward  foundeth  King*8  HaU.     7  Edward  III. 

A.D.  1332. 

King  Edward  III.  understanding  it  was  his  father'^s  intention  to 
erect  a  College  in  Cambridge,  in  order  whereunto  he  had  for  some 
years  maintained  thirty-two  Scholars  in  the  University,  (occasioning 
the  mistake  of  John  Rouse,  reporting  he  built  a  College  therein,) 
laid  the  foundation  of  King^s  Hall,|  out  of  some  remorse  that  he  had 
consented  to  the  death  of  so  affectionate  a  father ;  as  one  so  trans- 
ported with  the  news  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  that  he  gave  to  one 
John  Langer,  a  knight,  three  hundred  pounds  pro  primo  rvmore^ 
quern  idem  Johannes  ttUit  Bdvardo  secundoy  de  nativitate  filii  euiy 
with  a  pension  paid  unto  him  many  years  after.§ 

Masters. — 1.  Mr.  Thomas  Powis.  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Hetorset. 
[Hetherset.]  3.  Mr.  Radulph  Selbie.  4.  Mr.  Richard  Dearham. 
5.  Mr.  John  Stone.  6.  Mr.  Richard  Holmes.  7-  Mr.  Robert 
Fitzhugh.     8.  Mr.  Richard  Cawdery.     9.  Mr.  Robert  Ayscough. 

*  Querela  Cantahrigiengit,  page  .14.  f  See  animadversionB  on  these  two 

sentences  in  <<  The  Appeal  of  Injoied   Innocence,"  book  xi.  part  2.  %  In 

Cambridge,  CoUeget  and  HtUls  are  considered  synonymoas  expressions;  a  HaU  not 
being  diiudmilar  to  a  College,  either  in  its  constitution  or  its  endowment,  and, 
consequently,  neither  of  them  qualified  to  claim  any  superiority  over  the  other. 
Thus  Clare  Hall  is  called  CoUegiumy  sive  Domtu,  nve  Avia  de  Clare, — In  Oxford,  the 
five  HaUs  are  all  inferior  to  the  Colleges  ;  because,  though  subject,  as  learned  societies, 
to  the  same  internal  regulations  as  the  Colleges,  yet,  nut  being  incorporated,  the  property 
belonging  to  each  of  them  is  held  in  trust  by  the  University. — Edit.  §  Pai. 

Edufordi  III.  Rot,  it,  membrana  7. 
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10.  Mr.  Richard  Listrope.    [Scroope.]     11.  Mr.  Henry  Boostc. 
12.  Mr.  Richard  le  Scroope.     13.  Mr.  Galfride  Blyth. 

Benefactobs. — King  Richard  II.  gave  £5S  yearly,  out  of  the 
manor  of  Chesterton,  &c.  in  lieu  of  much  they  formerly  received 
out  of  the  Exchequer  with  much  trouble,  and,  over  and  above, 
«6*70  yearly  out  of  the  pensions  of  several  abbeys.  King  Henry 
IV.  gave  them  leave  to  pluck  down  the  stately  Hall  in  Cambridge 
Castle,  therewith  to  build  their  chapel.  King  Henry  VI.  gave 
them  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes,  and  freed  them  from  all 
accounting  in  the  Exchequer.  King  Edward  IV.  gave  them  eight 
marks,  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  yearly,  thereby 
to  buy  two  robes. 

Bishops. — Robert  Fitzhugh,  bishop  of  London,  1431. 

Leabnkd  WurTEEs. — 

College  Livings. — Felmersham  vicarage,  Lincoln  diocess, 
valued  at  JP13.  ISs.  Ad.  Henclesham,  Norwich  diocess,  — — . 
Grindon  vicarage,  [Olendon  rectory,]  Peterborough  diocess,  valued 

at  £9.   St.  Mary^s,  Cantab.  Ely  diocess, .   Chesterton  vicarage, 

Ely  diocess,  valued  at  dPlO.  12*.  3rf. 

I  had  put  pope  Eugenius  IV.  in  the  catalogue  of  benefactors  to 
this  Hall,  till  I  had  discovered  his  bounty  resolved  into  a  point  of 
revenge.  For,  at  the  instance  of  king  Henry  VI.  he  possessed  on 
this  Hall  of  the  Rectory  of  Chesterton,  nigh  Cambridge,  formerly 
engrossed  (as  many  other  English  benefices  in  that  age)  by  an 
alien,  William  bishop  of  Milan,  from  whom  the  pope  extorted  it,* 
because  he  sided  against  him  with  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy  {alias 
pope  Felix  V.)  in  the  Council  of  Basil. 

47 — 49.  Three  Eminences  of  this  HaU,    Tempora  mutantur.     Ths 

Happiness  of  this  HaU. 

This  Hall  then  surpassed  any  College  in  the  University,  in  a 
threefold  respect.  1.  For  building ;  being  of  such  receipt  that  it 
could  entertain  the  king^s  court,  without  disturbance  to  the  stu- 
dents. 2.  For  lands ;  though  not  effectually  endowed  by  king 
Edward,  till  about  the  end  of  his  reign,  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
Custos  and  thirty-three  Scholars  under  him.  3.  For  learning; 
many  grave  Seniors  residing  therein ;  so  that  this  house  was  ac« 
counted  oraculum  Accui^miw.-f 

The  greater  therefore  our  grief,  that  for  want  of  intelligence  (all 
the  Records  of  this  Hall  being  lost)  our  column  for  learned  writers 
standeth  so  empty  herein.  This  Hall  at  this  day  is  united  with 
others  in  Trinity  College,  on  the  north  gate  whereof  standeth  the 
stately  statue  of  king  Edward  III.  in  armour. 

•  R.  Parkeb  in  SceletM  Cantab,  ms.  t  Mfnt,  ibid. 
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We  must  not  forget  how  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  this  House 
were  complained  of,  that  they  did  Epicure  it  in  daily  exceedings  ; 
as,  indeed,  where  should  men  fare  well,  if  not  in  a  King'^s  Hall  ? 
Hereupon  they  of  their  own  accord  petitioned  king  Henry  IV.  that 
they  might  be  stinted,  not  to  exceed  weekly  eighteen— or  at  the 
highest  twenty — pence  in  their  commons  ;  the  last  two-pence  being 
allowed  them  only  in  case  of  deamess  of  victuals  and  festival 
solemnities.* 

This  House  had  one  peculiar  happiness,  being  of  royal  descent 
of  both  sides  :  I  mean,  founded  by  king  Edward  III.  the  founder 
of  the  two  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  both  deriving  them* 
selves  from  his  body.  Hence  it  was,  that,  during  the  civil  wars,  it 
found  favour  from  the  kings  of  both  lines  :  whereas  afterwards  such 
Colleges  which  were,  as  I  may  say,  but  of  the  half-blood,  built 
either  by  some  prince  of  Lancaster  or  York,  felt  in  process  of  time 
the  anger  of  the  one,  because  of  the  love  of  the  other.  Queen'^s 
College  may  be  partly,  and  King^s  College  too  plainly,  a  pregnant 
instance  thereof. 

50.    Privileffes  granted  by  King  Edward  III.  to  the  Unhersity. 

Nor  was  king  Edward  bountiful  to  this  Hall  alone,  but  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  whole  University,  on  which  he  conferred  privileges, 
whereof  these  the  principal :— - 

1.  The  mayor  of  the  town  should  make  assay  of  the  bread, 
(whether  the  weight  according  to  statute,)  as  oft  as  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  should  require  him. 

2.  That  the  Chancellor  should  receive  the  oaths  of  the  mayor^ 
bailiffs,  and  aldermen. 

3.  That  licence  should  be  given  to  the  University  to  appropriate 
any  church  thereunto  of  forty  pounds^  yearly  revenue. 

4.  That  the  Chancellor  should  not  be  disquieted  for  the  impri- 
soning of  such  offenders  whom  he  conceived  deserving  the  same. 

5.  That  such  who  [were]  imprisoned  by  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
should  not  be  set  free  by  the  king's  writ. 

6.  That  Masters  of  Arts  should  not  be  cited  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity into  the  Court  of  Christianity. 

7.  That  the  Chancellor  should  take  cognizance  of  all  causes 
wherein  Scholars  were  concerned,  these  of  maim  and  felonies  only 
excepted. 

Many  immunities  of  lesser  consequence  did  this  king  bestow  on 
Cambridge,  here  too  tedious  to  be  repeated,  largely  exemplified  and 
carefully  preserved  in  the  University-muniments. 

•  C AIL'S,  HUtoria  Cant,  j4cad.  lib.  i.  page  66. 
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Robert  de  Mildenhall,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Chancellor,  a.d. 
1334. 

Henry  de  Herwarden,  Doctor  of  Law,  Chancellor,  1335. 
Richard  de  Harling,  Doctor  of  Law,  Chancellor,  1337. 
Robert  de  Lung,  Chancellor,  1339. 

51,  52.  A   German  Marqtiess  made   Earl  of  Cambridge^  A.D* 
1340  ;  and  a  Belgian  Earl,  A.  D.  1342. 

William,  marquess  of  Juliers,  is  created  by  king  Edward  II L 
the  fourth  earl  of  Cambridge,  accounting  this  less  honour  no  degra- 
dation, but  advancement  unto  him  ;  nor  the  motion  retrograde  from 
a  German  marquess,  to  an  English  earl,  whilst  graced  with  the  title 
of  80  famous  an  University.  And  this  still  justifies  our  former 
observation,  that  (the  first  earl  alone  excepted)  none  were  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Cambridge,  but  either  foreign  free  princes,  or  some 
nearly  allied  to  the  royal  blood  of  England. 

This  year  John  earl  of  Hainault,  brother  to  queen  Philippa,  wife 
to  king  Edward  III.  was  created  the  fifth  earl  of  Cambridge.  And 
here  may  the  reader  take  notice,  that  I  meet  with  a  difference  in 
authors  ;  some  making  this  J  ohn  first  earl  of  Cambridge  :  on  whose 
ibrfeiture  thereof,  (for  his  siding  with  the  French  king,)  king  Edward 
conferred  the  same  on  William  the  foresaid  marquess  of  Juliers. 
Others  make  the  said  marquess  earl  of  Cambridge,  before  John  earl 
of  Hainault  was  graced  with  the  title.  All  agree  that  both  were 
earls  thereof ;  and  the  transposition  of  them  is  no  wKit  material  to 
cur  History  of  the  University. 

53,  54.  Mary  de  Saint  Paul  founds  Pembroke  Hall,  and  Denny 

Abbey.    A.D.  1343. 

Mary  de  Saint  Paul,  daughter  to  Guido  Castillion  earl  of  Saint 
Paul  in  France,  third  wife  to  Audomare  de  Valentia  earl  of  Pem- 
broke,— maid,  wife,  and  widow  all  in  a  day,  (her  husband  being 
unhappily  slain  at  a  tilting  at  her  nuptials,)  sequestered  herself  on 
that  sad  accident  from  all  worldly  delights,  bequeathed  her  soul  to 
Ood,  and  her  estate  to  pious  uses,  amongst  which  this  a  principal, 
— ^that  she  founded  in  Cambridge  the  College  of  Mary  de  Valen- 
tia,* commonly  called  Pembroke  Hall.  She  survived  the  death 
of  her  husband  forty-two  years,  and  died  full  of  days  and  good 

•  In  the  celebrated  speecli  of  Sir  Sjmondd  D'Ewes,  in  the  Hoase  of  Commonei,  he 
makes  the  following  mention  of  this  College:— ''The  most  ancient  and  first-endowed 
College  in  England  was  Valence  College  in  Cambridge,  which,  aftei*  the  (bnndation 
thereof,  as  appears  by  one  of  onr  Parliamentary  Rolls  remaining  npon  reeard  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  received  the  new  name  or  appellation  of  Pembroke  Hall.  It  is  in 
Rot,  Pariiam,  de  anno  38  Henrici  VI.  num.  31.'' — Edit. 
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deeds:  a  Hall  afterwaids  much  aagmented  by  tbe  bene&ction  of 
others. 

Masters. — 1.  Thomas  de  Bingham.  2.  Robert  de  Thorp. 
3.  Richard  de  Morris.  4.  John  Tinmew.  5.  John  Sudbury. 
6.  John  Langton.  7«  Hugh  Dainlet.  8.  Laurenoe  Booth.  9. 
Thomas  Rotherham.  10.  Geoi^e  Fitzhugh.  11.  Roger  Leybume. 
12.  Richard  Fox.  13.  Robert  Shorton.  14.  Robert  Swinburne. 
15.  George  Folburie.  1 6.  Nicholas  Ridley.  17.  John  Young. 
18.  Edmund  Grindal.  19.  Matthew  Hutton.  20.  John  Whit- 
gift.  21.  John  Young.  22.  William  Fulke.  23.  Lancelot  An- 
drews. 24.  Samuel  Harsenet.  25.  Nicholas  Felton.  26.  Jerom 
Beale.  27.  Benjamin  Laney.  28.  Richard  Vines.  29.  Sidrach 
Simpson. 

Benefactors. — ^1.  Henry  VI.  2.  Edward  Story.  3,  4. 
Gerhard  and  Nicholas  Shipwith.  5.  Dr.  Atkinson.  6.  William 
Hussy,  knight.  7*  Charles  Booth.  8.  Roger  Strange,  knight. 
9.  Dr.  Watte.  10.  William  Marshall.  11,  12.  William  and 
Alice  Smart.  13.  Jane  Cox,  widow.  14.  John  Langton.  15. 
Laurence  Booth.  16.  Thomas  Scot,  cUiis  Rotherham.  17*  Rich- 
ard Fox.  18.  Dr.  Shorton.  19.  Edmund  Grindal.  20.  John 
Whitgift.    2L  William  Fulke.    22.  Lancelot  Andrews. 

Bishops.— -1.  William  Bottlesham,  bishop  of  Rochester.  2. 
William  Linwoode,  bishop  of  St.  David^s.  3.  John  Langton, 
bishop  of  St.  David^s.  4.  Laurence  Booth,  archbishop  of  York.* 
5.  Thomas  Rotherham,  archbishop  of  Yoric.  6.  Edward  Story, 
bishop  of  Chichester.  7*  Thomas  Langton,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
8.  Richard  Foxe,  bishop  of  Winchester.  9.  William  Smith,  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  10.  Roger  Leybume,  bishop  of  Carlisle.  11.  Nicholas 
Ridley,  bishop  of  London.  12.  John  Christopherson,  bishop  of 
Chichester.  13.  Edmund  Grindal,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  14. 
John  Young,  bishop  of  Rochester.  15.  Matthew  Hutton,  arch- 
bishop of  York.  16.  John  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
17*  Thomas  Dove,  bishop  of  Peterborough.  18.  John  Bridges;, 
bishop  of  Oxford.  19.  Lancelot  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
20.  Samuel  Harsenet,  archbishop  of  York.  21.  Theophilus  Field, 
bishop  of  St.  David's.  22.  Nicholas  Felton,  bishop  of  Ely.  23. 
Matthew  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely.  24,  25.  Roger  Dod,  Randolph 
Barlow,  bishops  in  Ireland. 

Learked  Writers.— >1.  William  Linwoode,  famous  fur  his 
writing  the  Provincial  Constitutions  of  Canterbury.  2.  John 
Somerset,  Doctor  of  Physic  to  king  Henry  VL  8.  John  Thixstill, 
whose  AuTo$  S^i]  carried  it  in  the  Schools.*!*     4,  5,  6.  John  Rogers, 

*  Charles  Booth,  bishop  of  Hereford,  ought  to  be  inserted  in  this  catalogne,  bred  in, 
benefiiCtQr  to^  thb  Hall.  t  ^ce  more  of  him  hereafter,  namely,  tmno  1525. 

F 
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the  firBt— -Nidiolas  Ridlej,  the  most  leamed'-John  Bradford,  the 
hardiest— martyr  under  queen  Marj.  7-  William  Faike,  who  so 
learnedly  confuted  the  Rhemish  Testament :  not  to  repeat  these 
many  worthy  bishops,  besides  many  other  writers  since,  unknown 
unto  me.     8.  Edmund  Spenser,  prime  of  English  poets. 

College  Livings. — Tilney  Ticarage*  in  Norwich  diocess, 
valued  at  «£^30.  Soham  vicarage,  in  Norwich  diocess,  valued 
jP32.  169.    Overton  Waterville  rectory,  in  Lincoln  diocess,  valued 

.    Saxthorp  vicarage,  in  Norwich  diocess,  valued  ^4. 13».  42. 

Rawreth  rectory,  in  London  diocess,  valued  ^20. 1&.  4d,  Wares- 
ley  vicarage,  in  Lincoln  diocess, • 

Wherein  there  is,  at  this  present,  a  Master,  nineteen  Fellows, 
one  Tanquam^  thirty -three  Scholars  of  the  House,  beside  Officers 
and  Servants  of  the  foundation,  with  other  Students ;  the  whole 
number  being  one  hundred. 

The  aforesaid  Mary  de  Valentia  founded  also  D^nney  Abbey, 
nigh  Cambridge,  richly  endowed,  and  filled  it  with  nuns,  whom  she 
removed  from  Waterbeach.  She  enjoined  also  her  Fellows  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  to  visit  those  nuns,  and  give  them  ghostly  counsel 
on  just  occasion ;  who  may  be  presumed,  (having  not  only  a  fiur 
invitation,  but  full  injunction,)  that  they  were  not  wanting  both  in 
their  courteous  and  conscientious  addresses  unto  them. 

54 — 56.  Tteo  remarkable  Pieces  of  Plate.    An  inrndiaus  EU>gy 
of  this  HaU.    Bobert  de  Thorp  Lord  Chancellor. 

Amongst  the  ancient  plate  of  this  Hall,  two  pieces  are  most 
remarkable :  one  silver  and  gilt,  of  the  foundress'^s,  (produced  on 
festivals,)  who,  being  of  French  extraction,  was  much  devoted  to 
their  tutelar  saint ;  witness  this  inscription,  as  I  remember  it  :^- 

*^  Saint  Diunjie  is  my  dear ; 
WlierefoTe  be  meny,  and  make  good  cheer." 

The  other,  very  like  the  former,  weighing  sixty-seven  ounces,  the 
gift  of  Thomas  Langton,  bishop  of  Winton.  with  this  insculp- 
tion  : — Thomas  LangUm^  WinUm.  Epiaooptts^  Aulm  PembrochianOf 
dim  Socius^  dedit  hanc  tassiaim  coopertaim  eidem  AuUe  1487-  ^« 
alienaretj  anathema  sit. 

King  Henry  VI.  was  so  great  a  favourer  of  this  House,  that  it 
was  termed  his  adopted  daughter,  (King^s  College  only  being 
accounted  his  natural  son,)  and  great  were  his  beneiactions  bestowed 
thereon.  But,  above  all,  we  take  notice  of  that  passage  in  his 
charter,  granting  (repeated  in  another  of  king  Edward^s  confirm- 
ing) lands  to  this  House : — Notabile  et  insigne^  et  quam  pretiosum 
Collegium^  quod  inter  omnia  loca  ITniversitatis  fprout  certitudina- 
liter  informamur)  mirabiliter  qplendet  et  semper  resplenduit.  Now, 
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aidiongfa  it  is  frequent  for  inferiors  to  flatter  their  superiors,  it  is 
seldom  seen  that  subjects  are  praised  hj  their  soyereigns  without 
due  cause ;  as  this  doth  appear  true  to  such  who  seriously  peruse 
our  foregoing  catalogue.  And  though  the  commendation  in  the 
kiog>  charter  be  confined  to  Cambridge ;  yet  may  it  be  extended 
lo  any  College  in  Christendom  of  the  same  proportion  for  students 
therein.  I  say,  (as  the  apostle  in  another  kind,)  that  there  may  be 
an  equality,  2  Cor.  viii.  14,  let  Pembroke  Hall  be  compared  with 
any  foundation  in  Europe  not  exceeding  it  in  bigness,  time,  and 
number  of  members,  and  it  will  acquit  itself  not  conquered  in  all 
learned  and  liberal  capacities. 

Amongst  the  Masters  of  this  Hal),  Robert  de  Thorp,  the  second 
in  number,  was,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  king  Edward  III.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  ^  which  place  he  held  thirteen 
years,  till  1371)  when  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
His  executors,  anno  1375,  gave  forty  marks  a-piece  to  every  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  (then  eight  in  number,)  out  of  his  own  estate ; 
who  in  his  life-time  began  the  public  schools,  as  we  shall  show 
hereafter. 

57>  SS,  A  Greek  andpraie/id  Bekolar,    Benrfactore  in  loeing  their 

Livee. 

Amidst  the  benefactors,  Thomas  Watts,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  gave  certain  farms  in  Ashwell  and  Saw- 
ston  for  the  maintenance  of  seven  scholars,  by  the  name  of  Greek 
Scholars.  Lancelot  Andrews  was  one  of  his  foundation ;  who  at 
this  day  is  neither  indebted  to  this  House  in  general,  to  which  he 
gave  (besides  plate,  three  hundred  folio  books,  &c.)  one  thousand 
pounds  for  two  Fellowriiips :  nor  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Watts  in 
particular,  whose  poor  kindred  he  afterwards  sought  after,  found  out, 
aad  relieved  (shall  I  jay  ?)  or  rewarded. 

Nor  must  Reynese  de  Aubeney,  and  Robert  jle  Stanton,  (both 
first  Fellows  of  this  College,)  be  forgotten  amongst  the  benefiictors, 
being  employed  as  procurators  at  Rome,  to  Pope  Inuocent  VL  to 
obtain  the  appropiiati<m  of  s<»ne  rectories,  the  patronage  whereof 
the  foundress  had  confeized  on  the  College.  In  which  service  (well 
fi)rwaKded,  but  not  finished  by  them)  they  there  ended  their  lives ; 
and  in  gratitude  to  their  memories,  a  statute  was  made  in  the  College, 
that  their  obsequies  should  yearly  be  kept  in  the  month  of  July. 

And  now  we  take  our  farewell  of  this  Hall,  when  we  have  remem-v 
bered  how  queen  Elizabeth,  passing  by  the  same  in  her  progress  to 
Cambridge,  1566,  saluted  it  with  this  expression,  0  domus  dnHqua 
et  reliffioea  !     ^^  O  ancient  and  religious  house  !  '*'* 

*  SriLMAN,  Glos9Qrium,  page  417. 
F    2 
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SECTION  III. 


DOMINO  GULIELMO  PASTON,  DE  PASTON  IN  COM* 
NORF.  EQUITI  AURATO,  PATRONO  MEO  COLEN- 
DISSIMO. 


NuMERANTUR  aniii  plus  minus  triginta  ex  quo  tu 
Cantabrigiae,  invidendum  decus  Collegii  Corporis 
Christi,  Uteris  operam  navasti. 

Effluxit  jam  decennium  a  quo  Europam,  Asiam, 
Africam  peragrasti.  Nullo  pignore  cum  tuis  ociilis 
meus  calamus  certabit,  aim  tibi  perlustranti,  qu^m  mihi 
describenti,  plures  regiones  objectae  fuerint. 

Te  olim  Alumnum,  nunc  Judicem,  statuit  Cantabri- 
gia,  an  orbis  Christianus,  Oxonio  sorore  excepta, 
aliquid  ei  aut  sequum  aut  semulum  exhibeat. 

Omnia  eveniant  ex  votis  tibi  soboliquc  tuae,  de  qu& 
hoc  addam  unicum:  Si  domus  tua  antiqua  tot  visura 
sit  dominos  cognomines,  posteros,  quot  videt  majores, 
mundus  jam  senescens  planfe  bis  puer  prorsus  deli- 
rabit 

1.  The  two  Cambridge  Guilds  united.    A.D.  1344. 

Here  at  this  time  were  two  eminent  guilds  or  fraternities  of 
town-folk  in  Cambridge,  consisting  of  brothers  and  sisters,  under  a 
chief  annually  chosen,  called  an  *' alderman.*^  1.  The  guild  of 
Corpus  Christie  keeping  their  prayers  in  St.  Benedict  church. 
2.  The  guild  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  observing  their  offices  in  St. 
Mary^s  church.  Betwixt  these  there  was  a  zealous  emulation, 
which  of  them  should  amortize  and  settle  best  maintenance  for  such 
chaplains  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  of  their  brotherhood.  Now 
though  generally  in  those  days  the  stars  outshined  the  sun;  I 
mean,  more  honour  (and,  consequently,  more  wealth)  was  given  to 
Saints  than  to  Christ  himself;  yet  here  the  guild  of  Corpus  Christi 
so  outstripped  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  endowments,  that  the 
latter  (leaving  off  any  farther  thoughts  of  contesting)  desired  an 
union ;  which  being  embraced,  they  both  were  incorporated  together. 
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2 — 4.  Corpas  Cliri8ti>  or  Bene't  CoUege  built.  Henry  Duke  of 
Lancaster  the  honorary  Founder,  StouPa  MistaJse^  with  the 
Ground  thereof. 

Thus  being  happily  married,  thej  were  not  long  issueless,  but  a 
small  College  was  erected  by  their  united  interest)  which,  bearing  the 
name  of  both  parents,  was  called  ^^  the  Ck)Ilege  of  Corpus  Christi 
and  the  blessed  Mary.^  Howeyer,  it  hath  another  working-day 
name,  commonly  called  (from  the  adjoined  church)  Bene^t  Col- 
lege ;  yet  so,  that  on  festival  solemnities  (when  written  in  Latin,  in 
public  instruments)  it  is  termed  by  the  foundation-name  thereof. 

Some  years  after,  the  guild  made  their  addresses  to  Henry  duke 
of  Lancaster,  (a  kind  of  guardian  to  the  king,  in  his  minority,)  and 
politicly  chose  him  alderman  of  their  society.  They  knew,  a  friend 
in  the  court  is  as  good  as  money  in  the  purse ;  and,  because  the 
procurer  is  a  giver  at  the  second-hand,  they  conceived  his  counte* 
nance  very  advantageous  to  obtain  their  mortmain  ;  as,  indeed,  this 
lord  did  them  duke^s  service  thereib,  and  the  manor  of  Barton  was 
partly  the  fruit  of  his  bounty,  encouraging  also  many  by  his  exam- 
ple to  the  same  work  :  but  chiefly,  1.  Sir  John  Cambridge,  knight, 
and  Thomas  his  son,  esquire,  who  gave  to  the  college  thirty-five  or 
thirty-six  tenements,  besides  his  capital  messuage  called  the  Stone-* 
house,  and  a  hundred  acres  of  ground,  wanting  one  rood,  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Nuneham.  2.  Henry  Tangmere,  townsman  of  Cam- 
bridge, (and  in  his  turn  alderman  of  the  guild,)  gave,  by  his  will, 
eighteen  or  nineteen  houses  in  Cambridge  and  Nuneham,  and  in 
lands  at  both  ends  of  the  town  eighty -five  acres.  3.  Thomas  de 
Eltisley,  chosen  first  Master  of  the  College,  (not  that  the  place 
might  maintain  him,  but  he  the  place,)  being  richly  beneficed,  and 
well  seen  in  secular  afiTairs,  gave  much  to  this  House  ;  and  intended 
more,  had  not  Robert  de  Eltisley,  clerk,  his  younger  brother, 
executor  and  feoffee  for  the  College,  defeated  the  same.  Thus  was 
the  foundation  soon  enlaiged  into  a  Master  and  eight  Fellows, 
three  Bible-Clerks,  and  six  Scholars ;  their  chief  maintenance 
arising  from  candle-rents  in  Cambridge,  being  so  well-stored  with 
houses  therein,  that  every  Scholar  had  two,  every  Fellow  five,  and 
the  Master  more  than  ten,  for  his  proportion ;  though  at  this  day 
they  can  hardly  produce  half  the  number,  the  rest  being  either  sold, 
exchanged,  or  lost  by  continuance  of  time  and  carelessness  of  their 
officers. 

Be  it  here  remembered  that  John  Stow,  in  the  abridgment  of  his 
"  Annals,^  set  out,  1566,  by  one  mistake  doth  a  double  injury  to 
this  College,  by  referring  it  to  a  &lse  founder,  and  assigning  a 
wrong  (much  later)  age  thereof,  when  affirming  that  John  of  Oaunt 
built  the  same  about  the  year  1357*    But  his  error  is  grounded 
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herein, — ^becanse  John-a-Oaunt  married  Blanch,  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  aforesaid  duke,  of  Lancaster,  and  was  an  especial 
friend  and  &vourer  to  this  foundation.  For  when  a  flaw  was  found 
in  their  mortmain,  for  want  of  some  legal  punctuality ;  and  when  it 
was  certified  by  inquisition  into  the  Chancery,  by  John  Repingale, 
the  king'^s  escheator,  that  the  lands  of  this  guild  were  forfeited  to 
the  crown;  John  of  Gaunt  procured  their  confirmation  to  the 
College. 

5 — 7»  The  superstitious  Procession  on  Corpus-Christi  Day  endetk 
in  a  Feast  at  Bene*i  College.     The  Canopy  ominqudy  fired. 

A  grand  solemnity  was  observed  by  this  guild  every  Corpus 
Christi  day,  (being  always  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,) 
according  to  this  equipage  :•— 14  The  alderman  of  the  guild  for  that 
year  (as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies)  went  first  in  procession. 
2.  Then  the  elders  thereof  (who  had  been  aldermen,  or  were  near 
the  office)  carrying  silver  shields  enamelled  in  their  hands,*  bestowed 
on  the  brotherhood,  some  by  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  some  by 
Henry  Tangmere  afore-mentioned.  3.  There  the  Master  of  this 
College,  in  a  silk  cope  under  a  canopy,  carrying  the  Host  in  the  piz, 
or  rich  box  of  silver  gilt,  having  two  for  the  puxpose :  (1.)  One 
called  "  the  gripers  eye,^  given  by  Henry  Tangmere.  (2.)  Another, 
weighing  seventy-eight  ounces,  bestowed  by  Sir  John  Cambridge.  4* 
Then  the  Vice-Chancellor,  with  the  University-men  in  their  seni- 
orities. 5.  Lastly,  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  burgesses  thereof. 
Thus  from  Bene't  church  they  advanced  to  the  great  bridge,  through 
all  the  parts  of  the  town»  and  so  returned  with  a  good  appetite  to 
the  place  where  they  began. 

Then  in  Corpus-Christi  College  was  a  dinner  provided  ihem, 
where,  good  stomachs  meeting  with  good  cheer  and  welcome,  no 
wonder  if  mirth  followed  of  course.  Then  out  comes  the  cup  of 
John  Goldcorne,  (once  alderman  of  the  guild,)  made  of  an  horn, 
with  the  cover  and  appurtenances  of  silver  and  gilt,  which  he  gave 
this  Company,  and  all  must  drink  therein.  And  although  some 
years  after  happened  the  dissolution  of  this  guild,  (the  exact  date 
whereof  I  cannot  learn,)  yet  the  Master  of  Uiis  College  continued 
this  custom  of  procession  till  it  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  procession,  that  canopy  under 
which  the  Host  was  carried  fell  on  fire,  leaving  men  to  guess,  as 
they  stood  affected,  whether  it  was  done  casually  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  torch-bearers,—- or  maliciously,  by  some  covertly  casting  fire 
thereon  out  of  some  window, — or  miraculously,  to  6how,  that  Ood 

*  Scuta  argentea  olrho  etreumdudf* 
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would  shortly  consume  such  superstition.  And,  indeed,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  of  king  Henry  VIII.  when  Thomas  Legh,  Doctor 
of  Law,  visited  the  University,  the  same  was  finally  abrogated. 
Then  those  silver  trinkets  were  sold,  and  those  shields  had  their 
property  altered,  to  fence  and  defend  the  College  from  wind  and 
weather,  being  converted  into  money,  and  laid  out  in  reparations. 

8,  9.  lUe  Towmmen  quarrel  for  thdr  Dinner :  are  east  by  the 

King's  Commimoners* 

However,  the  townsmen  still  importunately  claimed  their  dinner 
as  due  unto  them,  insomuch  that  Richard  Roulfe,*  then  mayor  of 
the  town,  required  it  of  the  College  in. a  commanding  manner. 
The  Master  and  Fellows  whereof  resolved  to  teach  the  townsmen 
a  distinction,  to  put  difference  betwixt  a  debt  and  a  courtesy,  this 
dinner  fisdling  under  the  latter  notion.  They  minded  them  also  of 
the  maxim  in  logic,  how  sublatd  eaued^  toUitur  effeotusy  ^Uhe  proces* 
sion  (the  cause)  being  taken  away,  the  dinner  (as  the  effect)  ceased 
therewith.^  But,  the  belly  having  no  ears,  nothing  would  satisfy 
the  other  party,  save  a  suit,  themselves  prejudging  the  cause  on 
their  own  side.  Insomuch  that  what  they  brewed  in  their  hopes, 
they  broached  in  their  brags,  boasting  that  as  the  houses  belonging 
to  this  College  came  originally  from  townsmen,  so  now  they  should 
return  to  the  townsmen  again,  as  forfeited  for  default  of  this 
dinner.  Yea,  so  confident  they  were  of  success,  that  they,  very 
equally-unequally,  (because  invading  other  men^s  right,)  divided 
aforehand  such  houses  amongst  themselves.  But  the  worst  and 
coldestyifr  "f*  is  what  is  to  be  made  of  a  beards  skin,  jvhich  is  to  be 
killed. 

For  the  College  procured  that  certain  Commissioners  were  sent 
down  by  the  king,  (amongst  whom  [were]  John  Hind,  knight,  ser- 
geant-at-law,  and  John  Hutton^esq.)  to  examine  the  matter,  and 
sunmion  the  Master  and  Fellows  to  appear  before  them :  who, 
appearing  accordingly,  produced  most  authentical  evidences  and 
charters  of  mortmain,  wjiereby  their  lands  in  Cambridge  were  suffi- 
ciently conveyed  and  confirmed  unto  them.  And  thus  the  towns- 
men, both  hungry  and  angry  at  the  loss  both  of  their  dinner  and 
houses,  were  fain  to  desist, 

*  No  such  appearedi  In  the  Cambridge  eatalogae  df  mayon,  miBtaken  probably  for 
Rldiaid  Woolfey  major,  anno  1639,  aad  now  active  in  the  absenoe  or  flicknem  of  th^ 
mayor.  t  S^idently  a  play  upon  Its  Latin  meaning,  «  a  robber,"  wliile  appa- 

rently giving  its  common  English  signification  of  <<  the  skill  and  soft  hair  of  beasts  with 
which  gannenta  are  lined  for  waimth." — Epjt. 
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10.  Duchess  of  Norfolk  builds  their  Buttresses. 

To  return  to  the  benefactors  of  this  College :  The  buttresses 
thereof  were,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  made  at  the  cost  of 
Elizabeth  duchess  of  Norfolk ;  and  God  grant  (say  I)  good  but- 
tresses to  the  Colleges  in  both  Universities,  to  support  theui  firmly 
against  all  opposition  f  The  said  duchess  founded  also  one  Fellow- 
ship, and  one  Bible-Clerkship. 

11.  The  Benefaction  of  Matthew  Parker, 
But  amongst  modem  benefactors,  none  to  be  mentioned  with 
Matthew   Parker,    Master  of  the   College,  if  we  consider  what 
thereunto, 

1.  He  sated — ^in  stating  their  accounts,  and  regulating  the 
method  of  their  rents,  carelessly  kept  (that  is,  lost  in  effect)  before 
his  time. 

2.  He  gave — ^beside  many  invaluable  manuscripts,  two  Fellow- 
ships, and  five  Scholarships. 

3.  He  recovered-^  basin  and  ewer  of  silver  firom  the  executors 
of  Laurence  Maptyde ;  a  rent-charge,  of  fifty  shillings  yearly, 
(detained  for  a  long  time,)  out  of  the  manor  of  Gerton.  He  dis- 
burdened the  College  of  a  pension,  for  the  impropriation  of  Giant- 
clicster,  and  cast  it  (where  it  was  due)  on  the  farmer. 

Now,  I  conceive  this  is  the  best  benefaction, — ^to  recover  the 
diverted  donations  of  former  benefactors ;  partly,  because  it  keepetb 
the  dead  from  being  tcronged^  restoring  their  gifts  according  to  their 
true  intentions ;  partly,  because  it  keepeth  the  living  from  doing 
torong^  and  continuing  their  unjust  detentions. 

12.  A  great  Favourer  of  Norfofk-men. 

I  confess  some  have  complained  of  this  Matthew  Parker,  that,  in 
favour  to  his  native  county,  he  made  all  this  College  to  Norfolkize, 
appropriating  most  Fellowships  thereunto.  But  the  worst  I  wish 
this  College  is,  that  they  may  have  the  like  Benefactor,  who  on  the 
same  terms  may  be  partial  to  the  same  county. 
^  Masters. — 1.  Thomas  Eltisley.  2.  Richard  Treaton.  3.  John 
Kynne.  4.  John  Neckton.  5.  Richard  Billingford.  6.  John 
Titshall.  7.  John  Botryght.  8.  Walter  Smith.  9.  Simon  Green. 
10.  Thomas  Cosin.  11.  John  Ediman.  12.  Peter  Nobis.  13. 
William  Sowde.  14.  Matthew  Parker.  15.  Laurence  Maptyde. 
16.  John  Porey.  17.  Thomas  Aldriche.  18.  Robert  Norgate. 
19.  John  Copcot.  20.  John  Jegon.  21.  Thomas  Jegon.  22. 
Samuel  Walsal.     23.  Henry  Butts.     24.  Richard  Love. 

Benefactors.* — 1.  Margaret  Brotherton,  duchess  of  Norfolk. 

*  Namely,  beblde  the  aforenamed. 
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2.  John  Meers,  esquiie-beadle.  3.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord 
Keeper,  bred  in  this  College.  4.  Roger  Manners,  esquire.  5. 
Roger  Manners,  earl  of  Rutland.  6.  Mr.  William  Benedict.  7* 
Mr.  Leonard  Qawson. 

BisHOFS. — ^1.  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  2. 
Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London.  3.  John  Jegon,  bishop  of 
Norwich.    4.  Anthony  Watson,  Fellow,  bishop  of  Chichester.* 

Leabked  Writers. — Henry  Hornby. 

College-Livings. — ^Landbeach  rectory,  in  Ely  diocess,  valued 
at  if  10.  Is.  3d.  Wilbraham  Parva  rectory,  in  Ely  diocess,  valued 
at  ^19.  I69.  8d.  St.  BeneH  Cantab,  in  Ely  diocess,  valued  at 
jP4.  9$.  9d.  Grantchester  vicarage,  in  Ely  diocess,  valued  at  £7* 
149. 3d.    St.  Mary  Abchurch  rectory,  in  London,  £2.  2$.  6d. 

So  that  lately,  anno  1634,  there  were  maintained  in  this  College^ 
one  Master,  twelve  Fellows,  thirty-seven  Scholars  ;  beside  Officers, 
and  Servants  of  the  foundation,  with  other  Students ;  the  whole 
number  being  one  hundred  twenty  and  six. 

13 — 15.  Dr.  Sawde  and  Dr.  Copcot.   The  CoUege  Arms  why  altered. . 
Where  I  had  my  Inxtrwstione  of  this  College. 

Of  the  foresaid  Masters,  the  thirteenth  in  order,  namely,  William 
Sowde,  is,  with  Mr.  Fooke,  (Fellow  also  of  this  College,)  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Fox  a  great  favourer  and  fetherer  of  the  truth  in  the 
dark  days  of  king  Henry  VIII.-(-  Dr.  Copcot,  the  nineteenth 
Master,  (bom  at  Calais,)  was  a  great  critic  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  very  familiar  with  Drusius,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  sub- 
scribed, Manibus  Johannis  Copcot,  ^^  to  the  ghost  of  John  Copcot,^ 
— BO  much  was  the  Doctor  macerated  with  his  constant  studying. 

We  must  not  forget,  how,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
some  took  exceptions  at  the  ancient  arms  of  this  College  as  super- 
stitious ;  and  therefore,  at  the  desire  of  Matthew  Parker,  the 
heralds  did  alter  them,  and  assigned  new  ones,  namely,  azure,  a 
pelican,  on  her  nest,  over  her  young  ones  argent,  pecking  out  her 
own  blood,  guttee,  proper  gules,  three  lilies  argent :  I  and  thus 
a  poet  commented  on  them  :«- 

S^fnai  avU  Chrisium,  qui  MongmneptucU  ahimnot, 
lAUa,  virgo  pa9en9f  iniemeraia  refert. 

So  that  still  they  innocently  relate  to  the  ancient  guilds  of  Cotjms 
Christi  and  the  virgin  Mary,  united  in  this  foundation. 

So  much  of  this  College  :  the  ancient  history,  out  of  the  archives 
whereof,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Crofts,  (Fellow  of  the  same,  lately 

*  Oodvrin  in  hiB  catalogue  of  bishops  set  fbrth  1616.  t  "  Acta  and  MoDuments," 

1013.  X  I  aim  more  mt  plaiimew  than  temu  of  heialdiy. 
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gone  to  God,)  communicated  mito  me,  with  the  coorteons  consent 
of  Dr.  Richard  Love,  the  worthy  Master  of  this  College,  Yea,  I 
must  thankfully  confess  myself  once  a  Member  at  large  of  this 
House,  when  diey  were  pleased,  above  twenty  years  since,  freely 
(without  my  thoughts  thereof)  to  choose  me  Minister  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's church,  the  parish  adjoining,  and  in  their  patronage, 

16 — ^18.  A  Bank  and  a  Lank  of  Charity.  William  Bateman 
foundeih  Trinity  HaU.  The  Master's  Catalogue  might  be 
amended*    A.D,  1347« 

Two  years  after  was  Trinity  Hall  begun.  I  confess,  building  of 
Colleges  goeth  not  by  planets,  but  by  Providence ;  yet  it  is  observ- 
able, that  now  we  had  four  founded  within  the  compass  of  seven  years : 
— Pembroke  Hall  and  Bene't  College,  already  past ;  Trinity  Hall 
and  Oonville  Hall,  immediately  following.  Thus  as  the  zeal  of 
Achaia  provoked  many,  2  Cor.  ii.  2 ;  so  here,  when  one  once 
brake  the  ice,  many  followed  the  same  beaten  track  of  charity. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  when  men's  hands  begin  to  be  out  of 
giving,  it  is  a  long  time  before  they  recover  the  right  stroke  again  ; 
after  this  feast  followed  a  famine ;  for  it  was  almost  a  hundred  years 
betwixt  the  founding  of  Gonville  Hall  and  the  next,  which  was 
King'^s  College ;  though  charity,  in  the  interval,  may  be  presumed 
not  to  stand  still,  but  to  move,  not  in  the  generation  of  new — but 
augmentation  of  old— foundations. 

Now,  Trinity  Hall  was  built  by  William  Bateman,  bom  in  the 
city  of  Norwich,  and  became  to  be  episcapus  in  patrid,  afterwards 
"  bishop  in  the  place  of  his  nativity.''  He  was  one  of  a  very  stout 
spirit,  and  very  well  skilled  in  civil  and  canon  law,  (and  we  may 
presume  the  common  law,  too,  because  a  Norfolk-man,)  therefore 
employed  by  the  king  to  the  pope ;  in  which  embassy  he  died  in 
Avignon.  The  place  whereon  he  built  this  his  Hall  belonged 
formerly  to  the  monks  of  Ely ;  John  de  Crawden,  their  Prior, 
purchasing,  and  other  benefactors  enlarging  the  same  ;  so  that  it  was 
a  House  for  Students  before  bishop  Bateman  (and  by  the  exchange 
for  the  advowsons  of  certain  rectories)  procured  it  into  his  own 
possession. 

He  appointed  by  his  foundation  only  one  Master,  two  Fellows, 
and  three  Scholars, — all  of  them  to  be  students  of  the  canon  and  civil 
law ;  allowing  one  divine  to  be  amongst  them :  whose  number  and 
maintenance  have  since  been  much  increased  by  other  benefactors. 

Mastebs. — ^1.  Adam  de  Wichmere.  2.  Robert  Braunch.  3. 
Simon  Dallinge.  4.  Simon  Thornton.  5.  William  Dallinge. 
e.  Edward  Shuldham.  7.  John  Wright.  8.  Walter  Huke.  9. 
Robert  Larke.      10.   Stephen  Gardiner,      11,  William  Mouse. 
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12.  HenTj  Harvej.    13.  John  Preston.    14.  John  Cowell.     15» 
Clemens  Corbet.    16.  Thomas  Eden.     17.  Dr.  Bonde. 

Bekbfactors.— 1.  Mr.  Simon  Dallinge.  2.  Walter  Huke. 
8.  Robert  Ooodnap.  4.  John  Maptyde.  5.  Gabriel  Dun.  6. 
Richard  Nix,  bishop  oF  Norwich.  ?•  Stephen  Gardiner.  8.  Mat- 
thew Parker.  8.  Dt.  Mouse.  10.  Dr.  Harvey.  11.  Mr.  Busbie. 
12.  Mr.  Hare;  esq.  13«  Dr.  Cowell.  14.  Sir  George  Newman, 
knight« 

Bishops.—- 1.  Marmadnke  Lumlej,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  2.  Ste* 
phen  Chudiner,  bishop  of  Winchester.  3.  Richard  Sampson, 
bidhop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield.  4.  William  Barlow,  bishop  of 
Lincoln. 

LsARNEB  Writers.-— 1.  Stephen  Gardiner,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  2.  Walter  Haddon,  Master  of  Requests  to  queen 
Elizabeth.  3.  John  Cowell,  famous  for  his  <<  Interpreto*,^  and 
other  learned  works. 

College  LiviNOs.-^Fenstanton  vicarage  in  Lincoln  diocesiB, 
valued  at  .£^11.  Us.  4d,  2q,  Great  Stukeley  vicarage,  in  Lincoln 
diocess,  valued  ai  £6. 149.  2d,  Hemingford  vicarage,  in  Lincoln 
diocess,  valued  at  £9.  Ids,  lOd,  Wethersfield  vicarage,  in  Lon- 
don diocess,  valued  at  ^12.  Swanington  rectory,  in  Norwich  dio« 
cess,  valued  at  £6.  Us.  5d,  lob,  Gaysley  [Gazeley]  vicarage,  in 
Norwich  diocess,  valued  at  £7-  3s.  4J. .  St.  Edwwi's  Cantab,  in 
Ely  diocess.  Woodallbg  vicarage,  in  Norwich  diocess,  valued  at 
£8.  8s.  3d, 

So  there  are  at  this  present,  (namely,  anno  1634,)  one  Master, 
twelve  Fellows,  fourteen  Scholars ;  besides  Officers,  and  Servants  of 
the  foundation,  with  other  Students ;  the  whole  number  being  three* 
score. 

I  am  loath  to  discompose  the  catalogue  of  Masters,  warranted 
both  by  Dr.  Cains  and  Mr.  Parker ;  otherwise,  might  I  insert  my 
own  observations.  After  Robert  Braunch,  I  would  nominate  Henry 
Wells,  Master  of  Arts,  and  next  to  him  Marmaduke  Lumley.  I 
would  also,  after  Stephen  Gardiner,  place  Walter  Haddon,  for  one 
year  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  and  after  him,  Dr.  Mouse, 
in  the  same  king^s  reign;  then  Gardiner  again,  in  the  first  of 
queen  Mary ;  and  Mouse  again,  after  Gardiner^s  death :  submitting 
all  to  the  censure  of  those  in  that  foundation,  as  best  read  in  their 
own  records. 

19,  20.  A  pious  Design.    A  Utter  Metort, 
Henry  Harvey,  the  twelfth  Master  of  this  Hall,  was  he  who,  out 
of  a  pious  intent,  (as  we  are  bound  to  believe,  because  profitable  to 
others,)  with  great  expense  did  make  a  causeway  on  the  south  and 
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other  aides  of  Cambridge,  for  the  more  cOoTenience  of  passengers  in 
those  dirty  ways.  So  that  his  bounty  has  made  summer  unto  them 
in  the  depth  of  ^vinter,  allowing  a  large  annual  revenue  for  the 
maintenance  thereof. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  one  passage,  which  I  may  call  *^  a  serious 
jest,^  which  happened  on  this  occasion.  A  noble  person  (but  great 
anti-academic)  met  Dr.  Harvey  one  morning,  overseeing  his  work- 
men ;  and,  bitterly  reflecting  on  his  causelessly-suspected  inclina- 
tions to  popery,  *'  Doctor,^^  said  he,  ^'  you  think  that  this  causeway 
is  the  high  way  to  heaven.^^  To  whom  the  other  as  tartly  replied, 
*^  Not  so,  sir ;  for  then  I  should  not  have  met  you  in  this  place.'*^ 

21,  22.  A  Dispensation /or  Increase  of  Commons.     The  exceeding 

Cheapness  o/aU  Commodities. 

We  must  not  foiget,  that,  when  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  made  his  metropolitical  visitation  at  Cambridge,  about 
sixty  years  after  the  first  founding  of  the  House  ;  on  the  instance 
and  entreaty  of  the  Master  and  FeUows  thereof,  he  granted  a 
dispensation  unto  them  for  enlaiging  their  commons ;  a  copy 
whereof,  carefully  transcribed  out  of  the  original,  we  have  here 
inserted,* 

Thomasy  permissione  Divind^  S^c.  dileetis  in  Christo  JUiis^  Cus- 
todi  et  Sociis  CoUegii  Sanetce  Trinitatisy  Universitatis  Canto- 
brigiwy  salutem^  yratiam^  et  benedictionem. — Supplicatio  pro  parte 
vestrd  in  visitatione  nostra  metrcpotiticd,  in  Eliensi  dioscesi^  et 
CoUegio  vestro  exercita^  et  adhuo  durante^  nobis  prcposita  conHne- 
bat;  quod  portio  singulorum  virorum  ad  communas  vestras  in 
dicto  CoUegio  limitata^  etsi  ad  uberiorem  protidentiam  efusdem 
CoUegii  pro  numero  Sooiorum  suppetant  facuUateSy  in  tantum  est 
restricta  et  diminuta^  quod  considerata  prcesentis  temporis  caristia^ 
inde  non  poteritis  commodi  sustentari.  Nos  verd^  prcemissis  in- 
q>ectis  et  considercUis^  ut  ad  Dei  laudem  in  studio  eo  melius  proficere 
fcUeatiSj  quo  vos  aliundi  victum  quan'ere  non  oportet^  ut  singulis 
sq>timanis  sexdecim  denarios  de  bonis  eommunibus  CoUegii  vestri 
antedicti  singulorum  Sociorum  nomine  in  eommunibus  exponere 
poteritisy  consuetudinibus  in  cofUrariumy  seu  observantidy  etiam 
juramentOy  aut  conjlrmationibus  superiorum  non  obstaniibus  qui- 
buscunqttey  de  nostra  gratid  spedali  misericorditer  dispensamus; 
nobis  nihilominus  de  restringendo  easdem  oommunasy  seu  etiam  aug^ 
mentandoy  pro  locis  et  temporibus  opportunisy  potestatem  q^ecialem 
reservantes.    Dat.  <$*<?. 

Of  which  faculty  (to  spare  a  formal  translation  thereof)  this  the 
effect :  The  Fellows  of  the  House  were  tied  up,  by  orders  of  their 

*  iZc^tf/.  Cur,  Cant,  in  7*.  Arundel,  transcribed  by  Mr.  Blew«t. 
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founder,  to  so  short  a  sum,  to  proyide  commons  therewith,  that  it 
would  not  furnish  them  with  Agur'^s  wish,  '^  food  convenient  for 
them,^  considering  the  present  scarcity  of  commodities.  Where- 
upon the  archbishop,  by  this  instrument,  (wisely  reserving  like 
power  to  his  successors,)  dispensed  with  them  ;  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  statutes  to  the  contrary,  they  might  expend  sizteen-pence 
a-week  in  commons,  two-pence  for  the  week-days,  a  groat  for  the 
LordVday. 

True  it  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  all  victuals  were 
exceeding  cheap,  universally  all  over  the  land ;  when  an  Act  of 
Common  Council  was  made,  confirmed  by  the  king  and  his  nobi- 
lity, that,  in  London  itself,  (where  provisions  may  be  presumed 
dearest,)  a  fat  cock  was  to  be  sold  for  three  half-pence,  two  pullets 
at  the  same  rate,  a  fat  capon  for  two-pence  half-penny,  a  goose 
four-pence,  a  mallard  and  partridge  three  half-pence  a-piece,  two 
woodcocks  for  the  same,  price,  &c.  a  &t  lamb,*  (counted  in  the 
nature  of  poultry,  second-c\>urse  meat,)  from  Christmas  to  Shrove- 
tide, six-pence,  and,  all  the  year  after,  four-pence ;  mutton,  veal, 
pork,  and  beef  being  all  cheap  proportionably. 

23,  24.  Oamea  ofDeamess*    NorfuU^  nor  footing. 

But  since  men  multiplied,  and  more  money  daily  was  imported 
by  the  easterlings,  prices  of  all  victuals  grew  very  high ;  and  this 
very  year,  wherein  this  dispensation  was  granted,  being  1405,  the 
seventh  of  king  Henry  IV.  by  reason  of  much  waste  made  by  the 
civil  wars,  at  that  time  all  victuals  were  much  enhanced.  Where- 
fore, to  use  the  prophet^s  phrase,  ^^  The  ephah  being  now  made 
small  and  the  shekel  great,^  the  Scholars  in  this  Hall  had  just  cause 
to  petition  for  an  augmentation  of  money  to  buy  their  commons. 
But  since  the  finding  out  of  the  West-Indies,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VII.  and  the  daily  importing  of  silver,  prices  of  all  com- 
modities are  mounted  to  an  incredible  proportion  to  what  they  were 
anciently. 

Indeed,  (pardon  a  digression,)  this  present  year,  a.d.  1655,  is 
as  plentiful  as  any  memory  alive  can  parallel ;  so  that  we  want 
.  nothing  but  grateful  hearts  to  God  for  the  same.  For  it  is  strange, 
that,,  when  the  valleys  laugh  and  sing  with  com,  the  ownera  should 
sigh  and  cry  for  the  same.  Yea,  such  is  men^s  peevishness,  as  if  it 
endeavoured  to  puzzle  Omnipotency  to  please  it,  betwixt  the  pining 
of  the  poor  in  penury,  and  the  repining  of  the  rich  in  plenty. 
And,  as  the  infidel  prince  would  not  believe  that  God  could  send 
plenty  in  Samaria,  though  he  "  should  open  the  windows  of  heaven,''* 
2  Kings  vii.  2, 19  ;  so  some  covetous  cormorant-cornmongers  despair 

•  John  Stow's  "  History,"  page  207. 
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tBaihe  should  send  a  deartb  of  grain  amongst  us,  should  he  stop  the 
windows  thereof,  drought  neyer  making  a  dearth  in  England.  But 
how  quickly  they  may  be  confuted,  and  our  present  plenty  justly 
turned  into  want,  to  Ood  alone  is  known. 

25.  Oimvmient  Diet  needfid f(»r  StitdewU. 

But,  to  retum  to  the  scholars  of  Trinity-Hall.  True  it  is,  that 
a  body  surfeited  with  food  is  unfit  for  study :  scholars,  like  hawks, 
flying  best  when  sharp,  and  not  full  gorged  :  and  the  monk'^s  verse 
hath  much  truth  in  it  :— 

Disi^nius  venter  man  vrnti  etudere  libenter. 

And  yet  perchance, 

LatidavU  plena  mouaekue  j^nia  venire. 

^^  He  praised  fasting  when  he  was  full  himself.^  However,  there 
may  be  a  fault  as  well  in  the  defect,  as  on  the  excess ;  and  there  is 
a  distention  as  well  of  wind  and  emptiness,  as  of  flesh  and  fulness, 
equally  impeditive  to  a  studious  mind,  and  therefore  good  reason 
that  the  fare  of  these  scholars  should  be  enlarged. 

26 — ^28.  ChMiUe-HaU  founded.    ArMi^hcp  Uff&rd  a  Commoner 
therein.     This  Hall  trantplanted.    A.D.  1348. 

Edmund  Oonville,  (younger  brother  to  Sir  Nicholas  Gonville,  of 
Rushworth,  knight,)  parson  of  Terrington  and  Rushworth,  in  Nor- 
folk, where  he  had  founded  a  College  of  canons,  valued  at  the  Dis- 
solution, at  ,  built  also  a  Hall,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
on  the  place  where  now  are  the  orchard  and  tennis-court  of  Bene^'t 
College,  five  years  aft^  having  its  situation  altered. 

Whilst  this  Hall  continued  here,  one  eminent  commoner  lived 
therein,  namely,  John  UflTord,  Doctor  of  Law,  son  to  the  earl  of 
SuflTolk,  and,  by  royal  appointment,  with  the  papal  consent,  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but,  dying  before  his  consecration,  pro- 
bable (if  surviving)  to  prove  a  good  benefactor  to  this  Hall.  But 
he  departed  this  life  somewhat  before  Edmund  Oonville,  (the  Hall 
losing  so  good  father  and  so  hopeful  a  friend,  in  a  short  space,) 
though  the  latter  left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  William  Bateman, 
bishop  of  Ely,  t6  see  this  foundation  finished  according  to  his 
directions. 

Bishop  Bateman  desired  to  bring  this  new  HaU  nearer  his  own 
of  Trinity  Hall ;  partly,  because  he  might  oversee  both  his  child 
and  nurse-child  at  the  same  inspection  ;  partly,  to  invite  converse 
betwixt  these  two  countryfolk-foundations,  (both  of  Norfolk  parent- 
age,) by  their  vicinity  of  situation.  This  was  done  accordingly. 
Infants  are  easily  portable  from  place  to  place  ;  and  this  Hall,  not 
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yet  taUj  rooted,  was  quidly  tenoned.  An  ezduoige  k  made  with 
Bene\  College,  for  their  mutual  couTeniency,  and  Oohville  Hall 
transplanted  to  the  place  where  it  standeth  at  this  day ;  and  where 
it  fiuceth  the  worse  for  the  town^s  over-fond  embracing  thereof,  so 
surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  that  it  wanteth  those  w^alks  other  CoU 
leges  do  enjoy. 

29,30.  Tteo  noNe  Students.    FiAwkk's  Ho$td  given  to  this  HaU. 

This  House  was  afterwards  honoured  with  Students  of  the  highest 
extraction,  amongst  whom,  of  chiefest  remark,  Humphrey  and 
Edward,  sons  to  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk ;  whose  elder 
brother  having  undone  himself  and  his  family,  these  betook  them- 
selves to  their  books,  preferring  to  claim  learning  as  their  own 
right,  rather  than  to  be  called  ^^  lords  ^  by  the  courtesy  of 
others.  However,  though  both  in  Orders,  they  attained  no  consi- 
derable church-preferment,  (Edward  only  getting  the  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond,)  not  for  want  of  worth,  but,  probably,  because 
overlooked  by  the  jealous  eye  of  king  Henry  VII.  So  impos- 
sible it  was  any  plant  should  grow  great  under  such  a  malignant 
influence. 

We  must  not  forget  how  William  Fishwisk,  esquire-beadle  of 
the  University,  bestowed  his  dwelling-house  on  this  Hall,  turned 
« afterwards  into  an  Hostel,  and  beautified  with  fair  buildings  ;  not 
entire  in  itself,  but  retaining  to  Gonville  Hall.  This  Fishwick'^s 
Hostel,  though  worse  than  a  Cambridge-  was  better  than  any  Oxford- 
Hall  ;  as  partly  endowed  by  the  bounty  of  William  Revel,  rector 
of  TichweU  in  Norfolk,  who  in  his  own  benefice  built  several  cham- 
bers and  lodgings,  whither  the  Fishwickians  might  retire,  either  for 
pleasure  in  summer,  or  safety  in  sickness.  Above  fourscore  com- 
moners have  lived  at  once  in  this  Hostel,  repairing  for  prayers  to 
Gonville  chapel,  and,  if  dying,  interred  therein.  Since  it  is  assumed 
into  Trinity  College. 

31 — 3.3.  Papal  Indulgences.    Matters^  Benefactors^  ^c,  of  Gon- 
wUeffaU.     The  Earl  of  Cambridge.    A.D.  1351—1361. 

As  for  Gonville  Hall,  it  flourished  by  the  bounty  of  several 
bene&ctors;  yea,  it  found  some  popes  much  befriending  it:  as 
Sixtus  IV.  who  (notwithstanding  the  decree  of  Benedict  XI. 
enjoining  all  Benedictine  monks  to  study  in  University  Hall) 
dispensed  with  those  of  Norwich  to  reside  in  Gonville  Hall.  Also 
Alexander  VI.  gave  them  leave  yearly  to  send  two  to  preach  in  any 
part  of  England  without  control. 
Masters.— John  Colton  ;  William  Rougham  ;  Richard  Pulham  ; 
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William  Somenliam  ;  John  Rickingpale ;  Thomas  Atwood ;  Th<K 
mas  Bolkeii ;  Edmund  Sheriffe  ;  Henry  Costeney ;  John  Barlj; 
Edmund  Stubbs;  William  Buckenham;  John  Skippe;  John 
Sturmin ;  Thomas  Bacon  ;  John  Caius. 

Benefactors. — ^Ladj  Mary  Pakenham  ;  lady  Anne  Scroope ; 
lady  Elizabeth  Cleere  [Clare] ;  Dr.  Balie  ;  Stephen  Smith ;  Rich- 
ard Wilison  ;  Thomas  Atkins ;  Peter  Hewit ;  William  Gale ; 
Thomas  Willows ;  William  Sigo ;  Dr.  Knight ;  John  Whitacre. 

Bishops. — ^1.  John  Colton,  archbishop  of  Armagh.  2.  John 
Rickingpale,  bishop  of  Chichester.  3.  William  Linwood,  bishop 
of  St.  David^s.  4.  Nicholas  Shaxton,  bishop  of  Sarum.  5. 
William  Repps,  bishop  of  Norwich.  6.  John  Skippe,  bishop  of 
Hereford. 

Learned  Writers. — William  Linwood ;  John  Caius. 

Livings  in  the  Gift  of  the  College. —  Vide  infra  in 
Caius  College. 

How  this  Hall  came  afterwards  to  be  improved  into  a  College 
shall,  God  willing,  in  due  time  and  place  be  related. 

Richard  de  Herling,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1351. 

William  Tynkel,  Chancellor,  1352. 

Thomas  de  Sutton,  Chancellor,  1359. 

Richard  de  Wetherset,  alias  Cambridge,  Chancellor,  1360.     He 
was  by  way  of  eminency  called  Richard  of  Cambridge ;  and  had 
many  contests  with  the  monks.     He  was  well  skilled  in  School-  * 
Divinity ;  a  racemation  of  which  studies  was  now  in  Cambridge,  but 
not  comparable  to  the  vintage  thereof  in  Oxford. 

Edmund  de  Langley,  fifth  son  to  king  Edward  III.  was  by  his 
father  created  earl  of  Cambridge.  And  now  that  title,  which 
formerly  had  travelled  beyond  the  seas,  (residing  for  a  time  with 
German  princes,)  came  home,  and  quietly  reposed  itself  in  the  Bri- 
tish blood-royal,  wherein  it  continued  until  the  death  of  the  last 
duke  of  Hamilton. 

Michael  de  Hajmton,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1361. 

34.  A  Contest  about  choosing  of  Chancellor.      A.D,  1362 — ^1369. 

Michael  de  Causton,  Chancellor.  An  anti-chancellor  was  chosen 
against  him  by  an  active  faction  in  the  University ;  one  John  de 
Donewick,  wanting  nothing  for  that  place,  save  a  legal  election. 
However,^his  party  presented  him  to  John  Bamet,  bishop  of  Ely, 
who  confirmed  him  Chancellor.  Whereupon  Mr.  John  Ufford  and 
Mr.  William  Rawby,  in  the  name  of  the  University,  appealed  to 
the  official  of  the  court  of  Canterbury.  The  official  sent  John 
Tinmouth,  William  Teofle,  and  Thomas  Ely,  Masters  of  Arts,  to 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  inhibiting  to  intermeddle  any  more  about  Done- 
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wick,  because  chosen  against  statute.  Thus  was  this  Donewick 
cast  out  of  the  House  for  the  present,  for  coining  in  by  the  window; 
who,  some  years  after,  entered  in  by  the  door  of  an  undoubted  elec- 
tion, and  excellently  discharged  his  office  therein. 

William  de  Gotham,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1366. 

Thomas  de  Stukely,  Clumcellor,  1369. 

35— 37-  Disccrds  beiwixt  Dominicans  and  Oarmeliies.  The 
Dominican  chargeih.  The  Carmelite  reoeiveA  the  Chargci 
and  eanquereth.    A.D.  1368—1373.. 

This  year  a  tough  controversy  happened  betwixt  the  Dominicans, 
plaintiffs,  and  the  Carmelites,  defendants,  reducible  to  three  princi- 
pal heads:— 

1.  Which  of  the  two  Orders  had  the  best  name  ?  The  Domi- 
nicans urgii^  it  more  honour  to  be  called  from  a  man  than  a 
mountain ;  an  holy  saint  than  a  high  heap  of  earth.  The  others 
rejoined,  that  the  mountain  of  Carmel  was  more  than  a  mountain, 
as  sanctified  by  Elijah,  (chief  of  their  Order,)  so  conversant  thereon. 

2.  Which  was  most  ancient  ?  Wherein  the  Dominicans  pleaded 
seven  years'  seniority.  And,  Uiough  this  may  seem  but  a  small 
matter,  yet  a  race  is  as  fiurly  won  by  a  horse's  head,  as  by  a  furlong 
distance  before.  ^ 

3.  Who  had  most  and  strongest  papal  privileges?  Which, 
being  a  matter  of  fact,  depended  on  the  producing  and  proving  their 
several  instruments. 

Meantime  the  quarrels  of  Friars  bred  the  quiet  of  Students ;  the 
gremials'  in  the  University  (formerly  troubled  with  Friars  contest- 
ing with  them)  had  now  leave  and  leisure  peaceably  to  follow  their 
studies. 

John  de  Donewick,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1371* 

John  Stokes,  a  Dominican,  bom  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  but 
studying  in  Cambridge,  as  champion  of  his  Order,  fell  foul  on  the 
Carmelites,  chiefly  for  calling  themselves  **  the  brothers  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,'^  and  then,  by  consequence,  all  know  whose  uncles 
they  pretend  themselves.  He  put  them  to  prove  their  pedigree  by 
Scripture,  how  the  kindred  came  in.  In  brief.  Bale  saith,  <^  he  left 
red  notes  in  the  white  coats  of  the  Carmelites,^  he  so  belaboured 
them  with  his  lashing  language. 

But  John  Hombey,  a  Carmelite,  (bom  at  Boston,  in  Lin- 
colnshire,) undertook  him,  called  by  Bale  Camutus^  by  others 
*<  Homet-bee^^  so  stinging  his  style.  He  proved  the  brothership 
of  his  Order  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  visions,  allowed  trae  by  the 
infallible  popes,  so  that  no  good  Christian  durst  deny  it ;  and  pre- 
vailed with  the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  in  a  public  writing,  to 

o 
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signify  the  superiority  of  their  Order  in  this  doughty  diffeience, 
wherein  not  a  hair  of  any  important  truth  was  concerned. 
Adam  Lakingheth,  Chancellor,  a.  d.  1373. 

38.  Ckcmeer  a  Cambridge  Studeni. 

About  this  time  Oeoffirey  Chaucer  studied  in  Cambridge,  as  the 
writer  of  his  Life  (prefixed  to  the  kst  and  best  edition  of  his 
Works)  hath  well  observed.  For,  being  commanded  to  giveaa 
account  of  himself — * 

"  What  Ifl  your  name  7    Rehearse  It  hero  I  pnty ; 
Of  whena  and  where,  of  what  condition 
That  ye  been  of ;  let  see,  oome  off  and  say, 
Fahie  wonld  I  know  your  dispoeidon ;" 

he  returned,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Philogen^^  ^^  Of  Cam- 
bridge clerk."  Here  "  clerk ''  is  not  taken  in  the  restrictive  sense, 
for  one  in  Orders,  (Chaucer  being  a  military  man,)  but  for  a 
Scholar,  skilled  in  learning;  in  which  contra-distinction  all  men 
were  divided,  (as  time^  into  day  and  night,)  into  clerks  and  no- 
derks.  I  confess,  this  Chaucer,  living  at  New-Elm  in  Oxfordshire^ 
"compowned  his  Astrolabye  for  the  orizont  of  Oxenford,''"f- and 
probably  studied  also  in  that  University ;  being  one  of  that  merit, 
who  may  with  honour  be  acknowledged  a  member  of  both  Univer- 
sities. 

John  de  Donewick,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1374. 

William  de  Gotham,  Chancellor,  1376. 

Richard  le  Scroope,  Chancellor,  1378. 

Guido  de  Zouch,  Chancellor,  1379. 

John  de  Cavendish,  Chancellor,  1380. 

39 — 41.  A  rebellious  Biot  of  the  Townsmen  of  Cambridge.     Um" 
versity  Monuments  martyred.    A.D.  1381.    5  Richard  II. 

Edmund  Lister,  mayor  of  Cambridge,  with  the  bailifi  and  bur- 
gesses thereof,  met  in  the  town-house.  Here  they  chose  James 
Granchester  and  Thomas  his  brother  into  their  corporation,  which 
formerly  were  foreigners,  and  not  free  of  the  town.  This  done^ 
they  elected  the  foresaid  James  to  be  their  ringleader ;  yet  so  that 
they  bound  him  with  an  oath  to  do  whatsoever  they  should  com* 
mand  him.  Now,  because  it  is  as  necessary,  and  almost  as  accept- 
able a  work,  to  transmit  the  memory  of  ilfa/^&ctors  to  the  detesta- 
tion—-as  of  Benefactors  to  the  praise— of  posterity,  take  a  list  of 
the  most  active  townsmen  in  this  wicked  design.  1.  John  Blanck- 
pain;  2.  John  Gotten;  3.  John  Marshall;  4.  John  Brigham; 
5.  John  Tripplow ;    6.  Thomas  Tryvet ;   7.  Peter  Lolworth  ;  8. 

•  In  his  "  Court  of  Lot©,"  fbl.  852.  t  In  Us  "  Astrolaby,"  fol.  261. 
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John  Cardmaker;  9.  Robert  Beilham;  10.  John  Barley;  11. 
Adam  Serjant ;  12.  Henry  Rand ;  13.  John  Kene ;  14.  Alexan- 
der Tavemer ;  15.  Britelin  of  Cambridge.*  Fifteen  men,  all  disho- 
nest and  fidse,  wHom  I  may  call  ^^  the  field  officers,^  under  their 
General  Granchester,  if  the  honourable  terms  of  '^  an  army  ^  may 
be  applied  to  so  base  a  company. 

Then  this  rabble-rout  roUed  to  Bene't  CoHege,  againrt  which 
foundation  they  had  a  particular  quanel,  because  endowed  with 
many  candle-rents  in  Cambridge,  so  that  a  sixth  part  of  the  town  is 
said  at  that  tame  to  belong  thereunto.  H&ce  they  brake  open  the 
College-gates  on  the  Saturday  night,  (a  good  prepamtaon  for  tbo 
Lord'*8-day  following,)  and,  as  if  the  readiest  way  to  pay  their  rent 
were  to  destroy  their  landlords,  they  violently  fell  on  the  Master 
and  Fellows  therein.  From  them  they  took  all  their  charters,  evi« 
deuces,  privileges^  and  plate  to  the  value  of  fourscore  pounds. 
Hence  they  advanced  to  the  house  of  the  Chancelldr,  threatening 
Inm  and  the  University  with  &e  and  sword,  (as  indeed  they  did 
bum  the  house  of  William  Wigmore,  Esquire-Beadle,  proclaiming 
that  whosoever  could  catch  diould  kill  him,)  except  they  would 
instantly  renounce  all  their  privileges,  and  bind  themselves  in  a 
bond  of  three  thousand  pounds  to  subject  diemselves  hereafter  to 
the  power  of  the  townsmen,  and  free  the  townsmen  firom  any 
actions,  real  or  personal,  whidh  might  arise  from  this  occasion. 
This  done,  they  went  into  the  market-place,  where  with  clubs  thej 
brake  the  seals  of  the  Univexsity-C^arteni,  and  then  burnt  them  in 
the  place.  One  Margaret  Sterr,  a  mad  old  woman,  threw  the 
ashes  into  the  air,  with  these  words :  ^^  Thus,  thus  let  the  learning 
of  all  scholars  be  confounded  i  ^  f 

Now,  if  any  ask  us  what  is  becon^e  of  the  originals  of  the  Bulls 
of  Honorius,  Sergius,  Eugenius,  &c.  of  the  ancient  charters  of 
Arthur,  and  other  Briton  and  Saxon  kings ;  we  have  but  one  sad 
and  true  answer  to  return  to  all  their  questions :  ^^  They  are 
burnt  i^  and  that  in  the  worst  of  fires,  not  caused  by  casualty,  but 
by  malicious  design.  From  Cambridge  they  went  to  Barnwell, 
doing  many  sacrilegious  outrages  to  the  priory  therein.  Nor  did 
their  fury  &11  on  men  alone,  even  trees  were  made  to  taste  of  their 
eruelty.  In  their  return  they  cut  down  a  curious  grove  called 
OreenVCroft,  by  the  river^s  side,  (the  ground  now  belonging  to 
Jesus  CoU^,)  as  if  they  bare  such  a  hatred  to  all  wood,  they 
would  not  leave  any  to  make  gallows  thereof  for  thieves  and  mur- 
derers. All  these  insolences  were  acted  just  at  that  juncture  of 
lime  when  Jack  Straw  and  Wat  Tyler  played  rea  in  and  about  Lon- 
don.    More  misehief  had  they  done  to  the  Scholars,  had  not  Henry 

•  Caius,  Bift*  Ccmi,  Acad.  lib.  i,  page  97.  t  Caios,  vtpriw,  page  99. 
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Spencefj  the  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich,  casually  come  to  Cambridge 
with  some  forces,  and  seasonably  suppressed  their- madness. 
Gutdo  de  Zouch,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1S82. 

42,  43.  7%«  Taumsmm  called  to  a  legal  Account.    Thmr  pUifid 

Plea. 

The  time  was  now  come  that  the  townsmen  might  calmly  be 
counted  with,  to  answer  that  in  cold  which  they  had  done  in  hot, 
yea,  scalding,  blood.  Two  writs  are  sent  down  from  London ;  the 
one  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Cambridge  then  being,  the  other  to 
them  who  were  mayor  and  bailiffs  the  year  before,  when  the  riot 
was  committed.  The  first  appeared  personally,  and  pleaded  them- 
selves not  guiUy^  not  knowing  of  any  such  outrages.  Edmund  Lister 
pleaded  also  not  gutUy^  and  that  he  was  enforced  to  do  all  that  was 
done  ;  which  the  king'*s  counsel  quickly  confuted,  by  producing  the 
two  bonds  which  they  forced  the  Chancellor  to  subscribe. 

Three  things  Uie  townsmen  desired :  First.  A  copy  of  the  bill. 
Secondly.  Counsel.  Thirdly.  Respite  to  answer.  To  the  copy  of 
the  bill  it  was  answered,  that  since  they  had  heard  the  same,  it 
should  suffice;  for  by  law  they  ought  to  have,  no  copy.*  To 
Counsel  it  was  answered,  they  should  have  it  wherein  it  was  to  be 
had ;  but  this  was  mere  matter  of  fact.  As  for  respite,  after  many 
subterfuges  and  dilatory  pleas,  at  last  they  submitted  themselves  to 
the  king^s  mercy,  who  seized  the  privileges  of  the  town,  as  forfeited 
into  his  own  hands,  and  conferred  them  on  the  University. 

44^  45.  Priwieges  conferred  on  the  University.    Focalia  prized  by 

the  Chancellor. 

First.  That  hereafter  the  oversight  of  all  victuals  should  belong 
io  the  Chancellor ;  so  that  no  townsman  ever  since  putteth  a  crumb 
of  bread  or  drop  of  beer  into  his  mouth,  but  what  first  is  weighed 
and  measured  by  an  officer  of  the  University.  Secondly.  That  the 
Chancellor  and  the  University  should  have  power  to  set  prices  on 
candles,  (very  necessary,  I  assure  you,  to  hard  students,)  and  to 
license  all  victualling-houses,  and  oversee  all  wares  and  weights  at 
Sturbridge  fair.  Thirdly.  That  no  action  be  brought  by  any 
townsman  against  Scholar  or  Scholar^s  servant,  save  only  in  the 
Court  of  the  Chancellor.  Fourthly.  That  the  University  have 
power  to  punish  and  amerce  all  forestallers,  regiaters,  &c.  paying  a 
rent  of  ten  pounds  aryear  for  that  privilege  into  the  Exchequer ; 
this  their  power  extending  to  the  town  and  suburbs  thereof:  from 
which  clause  of  ^^  suburbs  ^^  the  Lord  Coke  collects  and  concludes 
Cambridge  then  to  be  a  city  in  reputation.f  • 

*  Lord  Cokb  in  th«  fouth  part  of  hif  ''  Institntei,"  e.  44.  t  f^*^  ftf  mpra. 
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We  must  not  forget  that  at  the  same  time  foeaUa^  that  is,  all 
kind  of  fuel,  wood,  coals,  turf,  &c.  was  then  subjected  to  the 
Chancellor,  as  to  set  the  price  thereof.  Seeing  the  townsmen  had 
so  little  wit  and  honesty  as  to  make  fuel  of  king^s  charters,  here- 
after they  should  meddle  no  mcwe  with  materials  for  fire.  Thus  ill 
manners  occasion  good  laws,  as  the  handsome  children  of  ugly 
parents. 

Jolm  Ndcton,  Ghancellw,  a.d.  1384. 

46 — 50.  An  Order  that  no  Scholar  is  to  be  admitted  under  eighteen 
Tears  of  Age.  The  Frandseans  oppose  this  Order.  The 
Issue  uncertain.  [Beneficed  Men  licensed  by  the  Pope  as  Nonr- 
residenis.'l 

The  IJniTersity  now  began  to  grow  sensible  of  a  great  grievance, 
caused  by  the  Minors  or  Franciscan  Friars.  For  they  surprised 
many,  when  children,  into  their  Order,  before  they  could  well  dis« 
tinguish  betwixt  a  cap  and  a  cowl,  whose  time  in  the  University 
ran  on  firom  their  admission  therein,  and  so  they  became  Masters  of 
Arts  before  they  were  masters  of  themselves.  These  University- 
boys,  (for  men  they  were  not,)  wanting  wit  to  manage  their  degrees,, 
insolently  domineered  over  such  who  were  their  juniors,  yet  their 
elders.  To  prevent  future  inconveniences  in  this  kind,  the  Chan- 
cellor and  University  made  an  order,  that  hereafter  none  should 
be  admitted  gremials  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  Minors  or  Franciscans  were  much  nettled  hereat,  wha 
traded  much  in  such  tender  youth ;  (Minors  and  children  agree 
veil  together ;)  and  William  Folvil,  a  Franciscan,  wrote  an  invec- 
tive against  the  Act  of  the  University,  as  injurious  to  the  privileges 
of  this  Order ;  it  being  against  monastical  liberty  to  be  stinted  to 
any  age  for  the  entrance  therein.* 

I  find  not  what  was  the  issue  of  this  contest,  but  believe  that  the 
University  never  retracted  their  order ;  though  it  stands  not  in 
force  this  day,  wherein  many  of  younger  age  are  daily  admitted. 
And  seeing  man^s  life  is  now  shortened,  it  is  but  reason,  that  what 
we  want  of  our  ancestors  in  long  running,  wc  should  supply  in  soon 
starting.  Let  the  watermen  of  London  (whose  violent  work 
requires  robustious  bodies)  make  an  order  in  their  Hal>,  that  none 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  should  be  bound  apprentice  in  their 
Company :  ability  is  more  to  be  respected  than  age  in  the  sons  of 
the  Muses,  in  whom  often  eruditio  sypplet  cetatem.  Nor  is  there 
to  my  knowledge  any  prohibition  in  this  kind  observed,  save  that 
they  &ight  scholars  of  a  low  stature  with  a  joculary  tradition,  that 

•  PiTZiBU8,  Script,  Ang.  in  anno  1384. 
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'''none  are  ta  commence  who  aare  not  Ligber  tlian  the  beacDe^s 
staff." 

A  great  sclugm  happened  this  year  in  the  r^fcni-home,  abont  the 
choice  of  a  new  Chancellor.  I  find  not  who  carried  the  phce,  and 
therefore  probably  the  old  one  still  continued. 

Thomaa  de  Hetherset,  CEhancelloi ;  Richard  iiujcenU  Pioetoi^ 
A.D.  138a 

Pope  Urban  VI.  gSLYe  licence  to  beneficed  men*  to  be  noD- 
residents  for  five  yeais,  and  follow  their  studies  is  the  UniTersity, 
if  allowed  by  the  Chancellor  for  the  same. 

William  Colyille^  Chancelloi  i.  John  Wace  and  Richaid  Bairton, 
Proctors,  a.  d.  1388* 

51.  A  Plarliamenit  tept  at  Cdmbridg^^ 

A  parliament  was  called  at  Cambridge ;  a  place  at  this  time  yeij 
convenient  for  that  purpose.  For  he  that  will  binder  the  hide  fiom 
rising  up  on  either  side  must  fix  his  foot  on  the  middle  thereof^ 
Cambridge  was  well  ni^  the  centre  of  those  eastern  counties^ 
lately  mutinous  with  popular  commotions.  The  king  for  his  pri^ 
▼acy  was  pleased  to  prefer  Barnwell  Priory  for  the  place  of  his 
repose,  though  otherwise  King^s  Hall,  founded  I^  his  grandfather, 
was  prepared  for  his  entertainment  t  where  all  things  were  so  con<* 
Teniently  contrived,  that  the  courtiers  had  all  lo^ngs  and  officer 
by  themselves,  without  meeting  with  the  Scholars,  save  only  in  the 
passage  towards  the  kitchen.  William  Courteney  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Edmund  Langley  earl  of  Cambridge,  lodged  in  the  con- 
vents of  the  Carmelites,  being  of  die  largest  receipt  of  any  Religious 
House  in  Cambridge.  A  sad  accident  happened  as  the  king  rode 
in  state  to  the  house ;  one  Sir  Thomas  Trivet  attended  his  majesty; 
which  knight,  being  mounted  on  an  unruly  horse,  was  cast  ofi; 
brake  his  entrails,  and  died  the  next  day. 

52 — 54.  Can^bwry  misprinted  for  Cambridge  in  the  StcOuU-booh. 
The  excellent  Statutes  of  Cambridge  Parliament  against 
wandering  Scholars. 

By  the  way,  methinks  Cambridge  might  bring  an  action  of  tres- 
pass against  all  our  printed  statute-books,  for  depriving  her  of  the 
honour  of 'this  parliament,  and  rendering  the  place  Canterbury 
instead  of  Cambridge,  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  Acts  thereof.  This 
inconvenience  cometh  from  contracting  long  words  in  writing,  when 
there  be  two  names  whose  fiices,  (as  I  may  say,)  I  mean,  their 
beginnings,  are  the  same;  and  whose  lower  parts,  though  much 
differing,— being  cut  off  with  a  dash,*-causeth  a  confusion  betwixt 
them.    And  although,  by  the  Tower  Rolls  and  other  excellent 
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authoiSy*  tilis  parliament  appeaieth  kept  at  Cambridge,  not  Gantep* 
buiy ;  yet  (as  if  prescription  turned  usurpation  into  lawful  posscsh 
sion)  the  lawyers  will  not  amend  this  mistake.  The  best  is,  it 
matters  not  where  good  statutes  be  made,  so  they  be  made ;  the 
place  being  not  essential  unto  them. 

Many  and  good  were  the  laws  enacted  in  this  parliament,  besides 
the  coi^rmation  of  those  made  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III. 
namely,  that  the  manly  and  martial  exercise  of  archery  should  be 
generally  used.  Secondly.  A  statute  was  made  against  the  multi* 
tude  of  servants ;  great  lords  keeping  then  little  armies  in  their  fami-- 
lies,  which  soon  after  occasioned  the  wars  betwixt  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  And  whereas  it  was  the  genend  complaint^ 
that  men  were  grown  so  vain  and  expensive  in  their  clothes,  that 
servants  were  not  to  be  known  from  their  masters,  the  detgy  bout 
the  laity,  something  was  ordered  for  the  regulating  of  apparel,  the 
wages  of  labourers,  and  removing  the  staple^ 

We  must  not  forget,  that  in  this  parliament  a  statute  was  made 
also  against  wanderers ;  and  particularly  against  Schohtrs  of  both* 
the  Universities,  that  they  shoidd  not  go  about  without  licence  from 
the  Chancellor.  Indeed,  I  have  ever  beheld  begging  Scholars  as 
the  most  improper  objects  of  charity ;  who  must  be  vicbus,  or  else 
cannot  be  necessitous  to  a  mendicant  condition.  But,  since,  I  have 
vevoked  my  opinion ;  the  calamities  of  this  age  fidling  so  heavily  on 
Scholars,  that  I  am  converted  into  a  charitable  conceit  of  such  wha 
beg  the  charity  of  others. 

Richard  de  Deerham,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1389. 

55 — 58.  A  strange  Mirade.     Nat  lUe  those  in  the  Scripture.    A 
strange  Plague  in  Cambridge.     The  like  after  was  at  Oxford. 

A  strange  miracle  is  reported  here  to  have  happened :  Whilst 
the  Augustine  Friars  in  a  solemn  procession  were  carrying  the  Host 
about  the  town,  on  a  sudden  it  grew  so  heavy,  that  it  made  two  of 
the  strongest  Friars  puff,  and  sweat,  and  blow  to  support  the  same.-|- 
It  added  to  the  wonder,  that,  let  any  layman  put  his  hands  under 
it,  and  they  felt  no  weight  at  all.  Thus  this  was  a  Roman-*but 
no  Catholic— -miracle,  as  but  partial,  and  confined  only  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  clergy ;  enough  almost  to  make  it  suspected,  that 
they  first  feigned  it  who  only  felt  it. 

Surely,  it  is  not  like  unto  Scripture-miracles,  which  had  all  per- 
sons present  witnesses  to  the  truth  thereof.  Say  not,  *'  Paul  only 
heard  the  voice  speaking  to  him  from  heaven,  which  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-travellers  did  not  hear  ;^  because  that  express  was  made  par- 

•    *  Tltfimaft  >$''al8ingliam    and    H^nry    Knightoo,    in    their   Lives   of   Richard   II. 
^  TuoMAS  Walsinghan  in  hoc  anno. 
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(at  his  pcnoDsl  oonTeisiofii.  Otlierwise,  it  irill  be  bard  to 
insisooe  in  Soiptme  wberein  s  minde  was  not  evident  to  all  wbo 
weie  present  tbeieat. 

This  reported  miiade  was  fidlowed  with  a  sad  mortality  in  the 
town  and  UniTenity,  proceeding  from  the  infection  of  the  air,  and 
that  caosed  from  the  undean  keeping  of  the  streets.  Indeed,  I 
read  bow  the  Master  of  Midiael  Hostel  was  oonvented  before  the 
Chancellor,  and  commanded  either  qoiddy  to  cleanse  their  chan- 
nels, or  quite  to  stop  them  up,  as  being  in  the  public  passage  of  the 
Students  to  the  Schools  and  St.  MaiyX  which  sent  forth  such  an 
ofiensive  savoor,  (the  purest  brains  are  soonest  subject  to  infection,) 
that  many  fell  sick  with  the  noisomeness  thereof.  And,  indeed, 
the  shame  and  guilt  is  great,  when,  for  the  want  of  sweeping  the 
streets,  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  swept  away  with  infections. 
Now,  such  the  malignity  of  thts  disease,  that  presently  it  infected 
the  brain,  so  that  instantly  men  ran  raying  mad,  and,  which  was 
stnmge,  starved  themselves  to  death,  refiisbg  to  eat  or  drink,  save 
what  was  forced  down  their  throats  with  violence.  What  number 
of  Scholars  and  townsmen  died  hereof,  ia  uncertain ;  but,  sure,  th^ 
were  not  a  few,  the  distemper  continuing  for  many  weeks  together. 

I  doubt  not  but  Oxford  did  greatly  condole  with  Cambridge 
herein,  the  rather,  because,  surely,  Cambridge  did  sadly  sympathize 
with  her  sister  Oxford,  when,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  she 
was  made  desert  and  desolate  by  an  epidemical  infection.  This 
arose,  saith  their  antiquary,  ex  sUu/nis  et  aquarum  obicUnUf  from  the 
stopping  of  water-courses,  (and  Oxford,  I  assure  you,  is  well  stored 
with  them  on  her  east  and  south  side,)  so  that  the  town  was  wholly 
forsaken,  till,  by  the  care  of  Richard  Fox  their  Chancellor,  it  slowly 
recovered  the  inhabitants.* 

5Q — 61.  John  Bromiardf  a  fierce  AnH-WiekliwH.    BaA  beH  by 
Turtu.    Statute  against  fUgiHf>e  Friars.    A.D.  1390—1396. 

Now,  or  about  this  time,  John  Bromiaid,  a  Dominican.,-f-  first 
bred  in  Oxford,  came  to  Cambridge ;  and  there  became  Professor 
of  Divinity :  sent  thither  (perchance)  on  design  to  ferret  out  the 
Wicklivists,  to  whom  he  was  a  professed  enemy ;  though  Ralph 
Spalding,  a  Carmelite,  was  the  sole  eminent  Cantabrigian  at  this 
time  suspected  to  favour  their  opinions.^ 

Note  by  the  way,  that  Oxford  was  most  firuitful  of  defenders  and 
suiferers  for  the  truth,  from  the  coming  of  Wickliff  till  the  rising  of 
Luther ;  during  which  time  Cambridge  was  but  barren  of  famous 
confessors.     But  Cambridge)  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

•  Brian  Twynb,  page  324.  t  I^itzmvb,  De  Script,  Anglic,  page  S61. 

}  Idtm^  page  660. 
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-  afforded  more  martyrs  and  witnesses  of  the  truths  whilst  Oxford 
was  more  generally  guilty  of  superstition.*  Thus  he  who  hath  two 
&ir  orchards  seldom  wanteth  fruit ;  the  one  hitting  whilst  the  other 
&ileth.  And  thus  the  Ood  of  truth  was  alternately  furnished  with 
champions,  first  of  the  one  then  the  other  University ;  till  both  at 
last  (after  the  perfect  Reformation)  became  the  fruitful  nurseries  of 
Protestant  worthies,  to  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  Christendom. 
^  William  Colville,  Chancellor ;  Thomas  Hadley  and  Peter  ^el« 
ton.  Proctors,  a.d.  1391. 

It  was  usual  for  apostate  Preaching  or  Dominican  Friars,  being 
fugitives  from  foreign  parts,  here  surreptitiously  to  steal  their 
degrees:  in  future  prevention  whereof,  the  king  ordered,  they 
should  not  commence  in  either  University.  He  by  his  writ  also 
enjoined  the  sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire,  in  de&ult  of  the  bailiffs  and 
townsmen,  to  assist  the  Chancellor  in  repressing  male&ctors.-)- 

John  Nekton,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1392. 

William  Colville,  Chancellor;  Thomas  Hougham,  Proctor, 
1394. 

Eudo  or  Guide  de  Zouch,  Chancellor ;  William  Wimble,  Proc^ 
tor,  1396. 

62,  63.   The  fira  Person  of  Honovr  Chancellor  of  Cambridge. 
Cambridge 8  Chancellor  no  longer  confirmed  by  Ely*s  Bishop, 

John  Fordham,  bishop  of  El^,  well  considering  the  state,  degree, 
and  noble  birth  of  Eudo  de  Zouch,  (being,  as  I  collect  it, 
younger  son  to  the  first  lord  Zouch  of  Harringworth  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, a  younger  branch  of  most  ancient  barons  at  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  in  Leicestershire,)  would  not  exact  obedience  of  him,  as  of 
the  former  Chancellors.  Indeed,  Fordham  was  herein  more  court- 
like and  civil  to  this  Eudo  than  Thomas  Arundel,  his  precessor 
bishop  of  Ely,  who  (being  nobly  bom  himself,  might  be  pre- 
sumed more  courteous  to  one  of  the  like  extraction,  yet)  seventeen 
years  since,  namely,  a.d.  1379,  took  obedience  of  this  Eudo,  then 
Chancellor,  in  all  formality.  But  some  will  say,  *^  Eudo  had  since 
acquired  (though  not  better  blood)  more  gravity  and  degrees,  and 
therefore  more  respect  was  due  UQto  him.^ 

But  what  now  was  indulged  to  Chancellor  Zouch  as  a  personal 
favour  was,  six  years  after,  a.d.  1402,  granted  generally  to  all  his 
successors,  by  the  bounty  of  pope  Boniface  IX.  who,  by  his  Bull, 
ordered  it,  that  the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  needed  not  any  further 
confirmation  from  the  bishop  of  Ely,  but  that  his  election  by  the 
University  put  him  into  power  to  perform  his  office. 

*  Which  deariy  appean  hy  ooDinlting  and  comparing  Fox's  ''Acta  and  Momunents." 
t  Robert  Hare,  in  Jrchivi^^ 
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SECTION  IV. 

BOULANDO  LITTON  IN   PAGO  HABTFORDENSI 

ABMIOEBO. 

Pribcam  mun£  setatem,  Poetse  dixemnt  auream  ;  non 
ob  auri  abundantiam,  cujus  ne  mica  tanc  in  nsu,  (cum 
"  opes,  malorum  irritamenta/'  nondmn  effoderentur,)  sed 
ob  summam  illius  seeculi  simplicitatem. 

Quo  quidem  sensu,  vita  academica  mihi  yer^  aurea  est 
censenda :  cujus  me  meminisde  jurat,  cum  nos  olim,  in 
Collegio  Sydneyano,  (ego  sub  auspiciis  Doctoris  Wardi^ 
tu  sub  tuteld  Magistri  Dugardi,  rAy  iLoxaphwj)  Uteris 
yacayimus. 

At  prseter  banc  communem  cum  aliis  felicitatem,  mihi 
peculiaris  honor  obtigit,  quern  idem  cubiculum  tibi  soci- 
ayit,  notissimum  enim  illud,  "  Noscitur  e  socio  :  "  unde 
spero  futurum,  ut  obscuritas  mea  inter  collegas,  beneficio 
contubemii  tui,  (tanquam  notabili  indice,)  apud  posteroa 
illustrabitur. 


1, 2.  The  large  PHmlege  of  Cambridge  for  printing^  much  improwd 

therein.    2  Henry  IV.  A.D.  1400. 

Richard  BiUingfield,  Chancellor. 

Over  into  England  about  this  time  first  came  the  mystery  of 
printing ;  but  when  first  brought  to  Cambridge,  it  is  uncertain.  Only 
I  hope  I  may  without  ofience  report  what  I  have  read  in  the  oracle 
of  our  English  law :  ♦  "  This  University  of  Cambridge  hath  power 
to  print  within  the  same  omnes  et  omnimodoe  libros ;  which  the 
University  of  Oxford  hath  not.**' 

True  it  is,  it  was  a  great  while  before  Cambridge  could  find  oui 
the  right  knack  of  printing,  and  therefore  they  preferred  to  employ 
Londoners  therein.  Thus  I  find  a  book  of  Robert  AlyntonX 
called  Scphistiea  Principia^  printed  at  London  by  Wynand  dc 
Word,  ad  mum  Cantabrigieneem^  anno  1510.  But  some  seven 
years  after,  one  Sibert,  University-printer,  improved  that  mystery 
to  good  perfection,  fairly  setting  forth  the  book  of  Erasmus,  De 

•  Sir  Edward  Cokr,  put  It.  of  hiff  « InsUtiitei  of  the  Juiipdietkm  of  Courts," 
page  228. 
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etnueribendia  EpUklU^'*  the  author  then  living  in  Cambridge,  who 
may  be  piesumed  curious  in  the  impzession  of  his  works.  In  the 
next  age  Thomas  Thomasius,  Fellow  of  EangX  >&d  Cambridge- 
printer,  (known  by  the  Dictionary  of  his  name,)  heightened  printing 
to  higher  degree  ;  since,  exactly  completed  by  his  successors  in  that 
office ;  witness. the  Cambridge  Bible,  of  which  none  exacter  or  truer 
edition  in  England. 


d— 5.  The  Unwerrihi  tiiited  by  tks  Arckbitkcp  of  Cafittrbwry. 
The  Arehbiihop's  Mandate  to  the  Chanoettar.  Another  to 
eeery  OoUege.    A  Mistake  in  the  printed  Date.    A.D.  1401. 

This  year  the  UniverBity  was  yisited  by  Thomas  Arundel,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  first  and  last  of  his  place  personally 
appearing  in  that  employment.  We  are  therefore  concerned  to  be 
the  more  punctual  in  relating  all  passages;  and  begin  with  his 
letter  of  citation,  sent  to  the  Chancellor,  being  Richard  de  Billing- 
ford,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  though  none  particularly 
named. 

Thomas  permissione^  S^e.  dileeto  filio  eaneeHario  Uhiversitatis 
Cantabriffiwj  Eliensis  dioseeseos^  nostrcegue  promnciw  Cantuarien^ 
sis^  sahUemy  ^c^^Quia  nos  in  progressu  msitationis  nostrw  metro- 
politiccB  in  dictd  dicecesi  exercendcB^  tos  et  dictam  Unitersitatemy 
annuente  Domino^  prcponimus  tisitare;  ims  tenore  prcssentium 
peremptorii  dtamuSy  et  per  tos  omnes  et  singtdos  Doctores^  et  Ma- 
ffistros  Begentesy  et  alias  personas  quascunque  prcedictw  Uni^ersi- 
tatis,  qui  nostrce  visitationi  hujusmodi  interesse  tenentur  de  consue- 
tudine  td  dejure,  citari  tolumus ;  et  mandamus^  quod  compareatis^ 
Tel  eomparea/nt  coram  nobis  in  domo  congregationis  Unitersitatis 
prcedictcBj  decimo  septimo  die  mensis  Septembris  proximi  Juturi^ 
cum  eontinuatione  et  prorogatione  dierum  tunc  sequentium^  visiter 
tionem  nostram  hujusmodi  juxtajwris  eangentiam  suhiturij /aeturi- 
que  uUeriiis  et  recepturi  quod  canonicis  convenit  institutis.  Et 
quid  feceritis  in  prcemissis^  nos  dictis  die  et  loco  debiti  certificetis 
per  literas  vestras  patentesy  hune  tenor em^  una  cum  nominibus  et 
cognominibus  omnium  et  singulorum  per  vos  in  hac  parte  citatorum^ 
in  scheduld  eisdem  Uteris  vestris  annectendA^  descriptis^  hahentesj 
sigiUo  vestro  consignatas.  Datum  in  manerio  nostro  de  Lambeth^ 
decimo  octato  die  mensis  Augusti^  anno  Domini  1401,  et  nostrce 
translationis  anno  quinto. 

Concordat  cum  originali^ 

Robert  Blswet,  Notarius  Publicus.f 

*  Caiob,  Hist.  Ckmt,  Acad,  libr  U.  page  J37.  f  Prima pors^  Thum,  ArundeUy 

fol.  492. 
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The  same  day  several  letters  were  sent,  one  to  every  particular 
College ;  as  appeareth  by  the  following  copy,  directed  to  Trinity 
Hall,  (singled  out,  it  seemeth,  by  itself;  whose  Master,  a  Canonist, 
was  presumed  most  knowing  in  such  legal  proceedings,)  which  only 
remaineth  in  the  register. 

Tkomasy  ^e.  in  Christo  filio^  gardiano  nve  eustodi  CoUegii 
SanctcB  Trinitatis  CantabrigicB^  Elienns  dicdceteSa^  nadrw  Oantm^ 
arienris  pnmncicB^  galutem,  ^e» — Quia  nos  in  prvgressu  vidta- 
tionis  nosbrcB  me^opoUticm  prcedickB  diceceseds^  tos  et  Collegium 
tegfirum  in  personia  et  rebuSy  annuents  Domino  j  wsitare  intendimuB ; 
tenors  prasmtium  peremptorii  908  citamuSf  et  per  908  omnes  ei 
sinffuloa  Comocios  et  Scholares  prwdicU  CoUegii  dtare  tolumusj  £t 
mandamus^  quod  comparecUis;  et  cwnpaireant  coram  nobisj  aut 
commissariis  nostris^  in  capeUdj  rive  domb  capitulari  prcedicH 
CoUegiiy  decimo  teptimo  die  menris  Septembris  proximH  fiOuri^  cum 
continuaiione  et  prorogatume  dierum  tunc  sequentium^  9risita(ionem 
hano  juxta  jv/ris  eirigentiam  subitwriy  uUeriusque  /aeturi  et  reeep^ 
turi  quod  canonicis  cowoenit  institutis.  Et  quid  feoeritia  in  pra^ 
missiSf  nos  awt  commissarios  hufusmodi  dictie  die  et  loco  debiii 
certificetis  per  vestras  literou  patentes^  hunc  tenorem^  uni  cum 
nominibw  et  cognominibus  omnium  et  ringulorum  Soeiorum  et 
Scholarium  per  «o«  in  hao  parte  citatorwn^  in  scheduld  eisdem 
Uteris  annedenddy  desoripfisy  habentes.  Datum  in  manerio  nastro 
de  Lambetky  decimo  oetaeo  die  mensis  Augusti^  anno  Domini  1401, 
et  nostrcB  trandationis  anno  quinto. 

Concordat  cum  originali, 

Robert  Blewet,  Notarius  Publieus. 

It  plainly  appears,  ibis  visitation  was  kept  a.d.  1401,  by  the 
expressed  date  thereof.  If  this  may  not  be  believed  (figures  being 
subject  to  mistake)  of  itself,  it  is  confirmed  with  the  coincidence  of 
ArundePs  fifth  year  therein.  This  maketh  me  to  believe  my  own 
eyes,  and  a  notary'^s  hand,  with  the  consent  of  chronology,  before 
the  foreign  edition  of  ^^  British  Antiquities,^^  *  setting  this  visitation 
later  by  four  years,  namely,  1405. 

6-^10,  The  Occarion  of  this  Viritation.  The  Archbishop  comes  in 
Poinp  to  Cambridge.  All  the  Scholars  appear  before  him. 
The  Chancellor  Jlr St  examined.  Severed  Chests  in  Cambridge^ 
with  their  Donors: 

A  word  of  the  occasion  of  this  visitation.  "  William  Courteney, 
ArundeFs  predecessor,  some  years  since,  had  visited  the  University 
of  Oxford  tam  in  capite  qudm  in  membris.f  Now,  that  Cambridge 

•  Printed  at  Hao&w,  1605.  f  '^nt.  Brit,  (ted  in  VUd  2%onuD  Arundel^ 

page  271. 
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should  neither  bp  elated  that  it  was  above  the  aichbishop^s  power, 
nor  dejected  that  it  was  beneath  his  care,  but  preserved  in  the  same 
moderate  temper  with  her  sister  Oxford,  Arundel  now  resolved  to 
visit  the  same;  the  rather,  because  suspecting  some  Wicklivists,  his 
professed  adversaries,  to  lurk  therein. 

At  the  time  appointed,  September  16ih,  the  archbishop  comes  to 
Cambridge,  in  so  stately  an  equipage  that  he  almost  daunted  the 
beholders :  till  the  Students  in  Cambridge  recovered  themselves 
with  a  cheerful  consideration,— -that  none  of  them  were  excluded, 
except  by  their  own  unworthiness,  from  a  possibility  of  the  like 
preferment ;  who,  though  short  of  him  in  temporal  extxaction,  might 
by  their  deserts,  in  due  time,  equal  his  spiritual  preferment. 

Next  day,  the  Chancellor,  aJl  the  Heads  of  Houses,  with  all 
Doctors  and  Masters  in  the  University,  appeared  before  his  Grace 
in  the  Convocation-house,  and  there  solemnly  performed  tmto  him 
their  canonical  obedience.  Then  the  archbishop  addressed  himself 
to  his  work,  proceeding  to  a  strict  inquiry  of  all  persons  and 
passages  subjected  to  his  inspection. 

.  He  began,  September  17th,  with  the  Chancellor,  whom  he  exa- 
mined  singly,  secretly,  and  cum  sileniio^  on  the  following  articles  :— 

1.  Imprimis.  Whether  the  statutes  and  laudable  customs  of 
the  University  be  observed  by  all  therein  ? 

2.  Item.  Whether  there  be  any  Scholars  in  the  said  University 
which  refuse  to  obey  the  mandates  and  admonitions  of  the  Chan* 
cellor  ? 

8.  Item.  Whether  there  be  any  disturbers  of  peace  and  unity 
in  the  said  University  ? 

4.  Item.  Whether  the  common  chests,  with  the  money  therein, 
and  keys  thereunto  belonging,  be  carefully  kept  ? 

Several  weU-disposed  persons  bestowed  sums  of  money,  and  chests  to 
treasure  them  iti,  which  generally  took  their  names  from  the  donor 
thereof;  or  (if  more  contributors  concurred  therein)  finom  the  principal 
person  amongst  them ;  which  may  thus  (all  extant  at  this  visitation)  be 
reckoned  up : — 

CHBST.  DONOR.  SUM,  TIMX.   . 

BiLLiNoroKo's  *.  .Richard  de  BilUngford £100 a.d.  1400 

Blidx's    William  de  Elide 10  marks . .  • 

Blok obl's  John  de  Blondel,  rector  of  Clifton,  uncertain . .  — 

St.  Botolph's.  . .  .Thomas  of  St.  Botolph's uncertain . .  

Darunoton's.  . .  .Darlington uncertain . .  — 

Ely's  f John  de  Ely,  bishop  of  Norwich  . .  100  marks  1320 

Exbtxr's Thomas  Beaufort,  duke  of  Exeter,  xmcertain . .  1401 

*  Caivb,  Hitt,  Oani.  lib.  U.  page  133.  f  So  eaQed  by  Caini  i  (because  Friw 

of  Efy })  otherwise  Us  nxiitiiie  ivaa  Salmon. 
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CBB8T.  DONOR.  BVM,  TIME. 

Fsn's    Fen. tmeertain •  •  — — 

Gotham's    William  de  Gotham^  Chancellor . .  uncertain  •  •  1376 

St.^Johm's St.  John uncertain  •  •  

Lino's Richard  Ling,*  Chancellor  of  the 

University uncertain, .  1352 

Nselk's   Walter  Neele,  citizen  of  London ; 

John  Whithorn,  rector  of  Hoi- 
sted  £100 1344 

Thx  Quxbn's  .  • .  •  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.  •  •  •  • .  •  100  marks  1293 

Ronbxrt's Gilbert  Ronbery uncertain.  •  

St.  Trinity's  •  • .  .William  Baytman,  bishop  of  Ely  £100 1348 

This  money  was  a  bank  for  the  University,  out  of  which  any  Master  of 
Arts  (especially  if  an  University-preacher)  might,  on  security  given,  borrow 
three  pounds  grati$,  for  one  or  more  years.  It  seems,  at  the  time  of  this 
visitatbn,  the  stock  in  them  was  well  husbanded,  which  since,  through 
negligence,  is  wholly  lost ;  thbugh  annual  cofferers  are  chosen  for  key- 
keepers  of  those  cabinets  whose  jewels  are  got  away.  But  we  return  to  the 
Chancellor's  examination. 

5.  Item.  Whether  Masters,  Bachelors,  and  Doctors  formally 
perform  their  Exercises^  and  take  their  degrees  according  to  their 
deserts  ? 

6.  Item.  Whether  there  be  any  suspected  of  LoIIardism  or  any 
other  heretical  pravity  ? 

We  weU'  understand  his  language  without  an  interpreter,  meaning 
*'  such  who  maintain  the  opinions  of  Wlckliffe."  These  concealed  them- 
selves in  Cambridge ;  the  lambs  not  daring  to  bleat  when  the  wolf  was  so 
near.  Yet  some  were  detected  now,  and  others  afterwards.  For  I  impute 
it  to  the  influence  of  this  visitation,  that  Peter  Herford,  Master  of  Arts, 
(probably  kinsman  to  Nicholas  Herford,  who,  some  twenty  years  since, 
was  condemned  for  the  same  opinions  in  Oxford,)  was,  ten  years  'after, 
February  22nd,  enjoined  an  abjuration  of  Y^ckliffe's  opinions,  in  a  fiill 
Congregation  in  the  new  chapel.t 

7-  Item.  Whether  the  Doctors  dispute  publicly  in  the  Schools, 
how  often,  and  when  ? 

Understand  this  of  Doctors-candidates,  or  else  of  Professors,  tied  by 
their  places  to  dispute.  Otherwise,  Doclores  Uberi  stmio,  was  not  a  statute 
as  yet  in  force. 

8.  Item.  Whether  the  number  of  Fellows  be  complete  in  Halls 
and  Colleges,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Founders  P 

This  concerned  not  such  Colleges  which  in  this  age  had  statutes  of  dimi- 
nution, to  abate  their  Fellows  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  their  revenues, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  their  Masters. 

*  He  is  called  Harlisg  in  Pern's  printed  «  Tablei."  f  ^ni^  Brk.  page  260. 
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9.  Item.  Whether  any  Scholan  be  defiuned  for  Buy  notorious 
crime,  or  do  not  profit  in  their  studies,  or  hinder  others  from  profit- 
ing therein  ? 

10.  Item.  How  the  Uniyersity  is  governed  in  victuak  or  any 
necessaries  ?  v 

To  these  interrogatories  the  Chancellor  made  his  particular 
answer ;  and,  after  him,  the  odier  Doctors  were  examined  success- 
ively and  secretly ;  their  depositions  being  solemnly  recorded  in  n 
register  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop. 

11 — ^15.  Several  Colleges  suited  by  the  Archbishcp^e  Commissioners. 
Why  Trinity  HaU  first  visited.  The  Plea  of  the  Gnardian 
thereof;  summoning  none  to  appear  out  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury.    An  Observation. 

Now,  although  the  archbishop  personally  visited  the  collective 
body  of  the  University  in  the  Congregation  or  Regent-house,  it  was 
beneath  lus  dignity  to  descend  to  each  particular  foundation.  For 
which  purpose  he  sufficiently  deputed  certain  commissioners,  who 
sevendly  surveyed  eveiy  College,  and  began,  saith  the  record,  with 
the  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  called  Trinity  Hall  at  this  day. 

But  why  was  this  Hall  first  visited  ?  It  was  not  for  the  seniority 
thereof,  being  the  youngest  save  one  (Gonville  Hall)  in  Cambridge, 
Was  it  out  of  respect  to  the  name,  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated  ?  Or  because  the  commissioners  (presumed  to  be 
canonists)  preferred  their  own  faculty,  as  studied  in  the  College? 
Or  was  it  by  casualty,  the  first  they  came  to,  as  nearest  their  lodg- 
ng  ?     But  the  nut  is  not  worth  the  cracking. 

The  Guardian  of  this  College  (so  called  in  the  record)  appeared 
befqire  the  commissioners ;  whom,  by  proportion  of  time,  we  collect 
to  be  Robert  Braunch,  Licentiate  in  the  Laws.  He  pleaded  for 
himself,  that,  in  obedience  to  the  archbishop'^s  mandates,  he  had 
summoned  all  the  Fellows  and  Scholais  of  his  College  to  appear 
accordingly,  being  within  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

Adding  moreover,  eceteros  autem  Sooios  et  Scholares  dicti  Col- 
legiif  ab  eodem  CoUegio  tunc  et  nunc  absentes^  et  in  diversis  remotis 
partibuSi  etiam  extra  diotam  provinciam  agentes^  non  dtavij  neo 
profmunivif  prout  necpotui  quovis  modo. 

Herein  we  may  observe :  First.  That  the  Fellows  of  this  House 
kept  their  places,  though  travelling  in  foreign  parts,  probably  to 
perfect  themselves  in  canon  and  civil  law.  Secondly.  That  his 
answer  was  well  resented,  finding  nothing  in  the  records  returned  in 
dislike  thereof. 
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16—19.  Glare  Hall  tinted^  and  Corpus  Christi  ColleffSi  and  ike 

White  Canons. 

Hence  the  commissioners  stepped  into  the  next  College,  of  Clare 
Hall,  and  visited  it  in  capelld  ejusdem  CoUegii^  saith  the  record. 
Wherefore  when  Doctor  CaiiM  telleth  us  that  saeeUum  additum  in 
hujuB  auloB  camplementum^  anno  1535,*  he  is  not  thus  to  be  under- 
stood, as  if  Clare  Hall  was  without  a  chapel  until  that  year ;  but 
that  their  chapel  (probably  decayed  with  age,  or  some  casualty)  was 
in  this  year  rebuilt,  and  added  thereunto. 

Then  they  visited  the  College  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Mary,  (now  commonly  called  Corpus  Christi  College,)  in 
the  chapel  thereof,  namely,  in  the  place  which  now  is  the  diancel  of 
BeneH  Church. 

Hence  they  advanced  to  the  White  Canons,  over-against  Peter 
House,  where  the  name  remaineth  at  this  day ;  whom  they  visited 
in  their  church,  (now  buried  in  its  churchyard,  and  the  churchyard 
in  oblivion,)  observing  all  solenm  formalities. 

Let  a  wiser  man  satisfy  the  reader,  why  no  other  convents  in 
Cambridge  were  visited  by  the  archbishop.  Had  not  the  White 
Friais  (the  Carmelites)  as  much  need  of  scouring  as  the  White 
Canons  ?  Were  not  spots  to  be  found  as  well  in  cowls  of  other 
colours,  Black  and  Orey,  Benedictines  and  Franciscans?  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  these  Friars  too  high  to  be  reached  by  the  l^fative 
power  of  the  archbishop,  though  these  last  Orders  had  the  largest 
privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  the  pope. 

20 — 22.  A  Day  of  Nonrterm  mih  the  Visiters.    Badegund  Nuns 

ffisited.    Their  Visitation  ended. 

It  was  now  but  crossing  the  street  to  Peter  House ;  but,  it  being 
late,  and  the  commissioners  well  wearied,  they  returned  and  reposed 
themselves  in  their  lodgmgs.  The  day  following,  September  18th, 
was  all  vacation  with  them,  we  finding  nothing  by  them  performed ; 
probably  either  because  the  Lord'^s-day,  or  because  taken  up  in 
entertainments. 

Next  day,  September  19th,  the  Commissioners  visited  the  priory 
of  St.  Radegund,  in  the  chapter-house  thereof:  where  the  prioress, 
(as  the  record  calleth  her,)  and  the  nuns,  present  their  several  obe- 
dience ;  whose  examinations  and  the  depositions  were  entered  into 
a  register  for  that  purpose.  We  charitably  presume  them  chaster 
at  this  time  than  they  appeared  afterwards,  when  turned  out  for  their 
ipcontinency,  and  their  house  turned  into  Jesus  College. 

In  the  afternoon  they  made  quick  dispatch,  (supper  being  pro* 
vided  for  the  archbishop  at  Ely,)  visiting   Michael    House,  St. 

*  Hiii.  Cant,  Ub.  1.  pp.  57,  68. 
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John^s  Hospital  of  Regulars,  (since  translated  into  St  JoWs  Col- 
leg^)  Peter'^s  College,  and  Pembroke  Hall,  in  their  several  cha- 
pels ;  and  then  his  Orace  took  his  journey  towards  Ely,  where  he 
was  well  welcomed  by  John  Fordham,  the  bishop  thereof. 


Query^  alnmt  Omissions  of  the  Commimoners.  BosteU 
Mthy  not  visited.  Bsformation  remitted  to  the  Archbishcp*s 
JLeiswe. 

Some  will  wonder,  no  mention  in  this  yisitation  of  Gonville  Hall, 
(the  puisne  House  in  Cambridge,)  as  if  so  late  and  little,  that  the 
commissioners  did  oversee  it.  More  will  admire  at  th^  omission  of 
King^s  Hall,  (the  largest  and  richest  foundation  in  Cambridge,) 
enough  to  make  some  suspect  that  royal  foundation  subjected  only 
to  the  immediate  visiting  of  the  king  their  patron. 

As  ft»r  Hostels,  the  wonder  is  not  so  great,  why  those  commis- 
sioners stooped  not  down  to  visit  them  :  First.  Because  dependent 
Hostels  were,  no  doubt,  visited  in  and  under  those  Colleges  to 
which  they  did  relate.  Absolute  Hostels,  which  stood  by  them- 
selves, being  all  of  them  unendowed,  by  consequence,  had  no  consi- 
derable statutes,  the  breach  whereof  was  the  proper  subject  of  this 
visitation.  Besides,  the  graduates  therein  may  be  presumed,  (or 
their  personal  demeanours,  visited  in  the  collective  body  of  the 
University. 

But  when  this  visitation  was  ended,  it  was  but  begun  in  effect, 
seeing  such  fimlts  which,  on  examination,  were  discovered  therein, 
were  remitted  to  the  archbishop^s  reformation  at  his  own  leisure ;  as 
one  of  his  successors  *  in  the  see  (but  of  a  different  religion)  hath 
informed  us.  Yet  no  great  matter  of  moment  appears  in  his  regis- 
ter, (save  the  augmentation  of  the  commons  of  Trinity  Hall, 
whereof  before,)  which  I  have  carefiilly  perused,  by  the  courteous 
leave  of  'Master  Sherman  of  Croydon,  the  register  .of  them ;  to 
whose  kindness  I  am  much  indebted.  For,  may  my  candle  go  out 
in  a  stench,  when  I  will  not  confess  whence  I  have  lighted  it. 

26,  21.  Query :  What  now  became  of  Ccmbridg^s  ancient  Exemp^ 

tions  f    A  probable  Conjecture. 

Some  will  say,  *'  Where  were  now  the  privileges  of  the  pope, 
exempting  Cambridge]  from  archi-episcopal  jurisdiction  ?  ^  I  con- 
ceive they  are  even  put  up  in  the  same  chest  with  Oxford  privileges, 
pretending  to  as  great  immunities :  I  mean,  that  the  validity  of 
them  both,  though  not  cancelled,  was  suspended  for  the  present. 
If  it  be  true^  that  the  legate  de  Latere  hath  in  some  cases  equal 
power  with  the  pope,  whom  he  represents ;  and  if  it  be  true,  which 

*  Matthkw  PiRKiB,  in  jfni.  Brii,  page  87i. 
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man,  so  much  meriting,  advanced  in  dhurch  or  common  wealth. 
But,  enough  of  this  great  champion ;  his  bare  memory  bemg  able 
to  affright  my  single  self,  who,  when  alive,  durst  challenge  a  whole 
University. 

Eudd  de  Zouch,  third  time  Chancdlor,  a.  0. 1412. 

81.  The  Chancellor  sent  to  Borne.    1  Henry  V.    A.  D.  1413. 

Richard  de  Billingsford,  Chancellor.  He  obtained  many  privi- 
leges for  the  University.  He  was  sent  ivom  the  king,  with  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  to  Rome,*  to  tell  the  two 
popes,  striving  for  the  place,  that,  except  one  would  yield,  England 
would  acknowledge  obedience  to  neither.  In  Billingsford^s  absence. 
Friar  Thomas  Ashwell  is  called  "  President  of  the  University."  A 
i^tatute  this  year  was  made  for  wearing  hoods,  either  of  budge  or 
lambs^  skin, 

Stephen  de  Scroope,  Doctor  of  Law,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1414. 

John  de  Rikendale,  Rikengale,  Rikenpale,  (so  many  ways  his' 
name  is  written,)  Chancellor,  a.  d.  1415.  He  wajs  afterward  bishop 
of  Chichester. 

32—34.  The  Original  of  Vice-ChanceOora.     Thomas  Markanfs 
excellent  Booky  lost  and  founds  lost  and  founds  lost.    A.D.  1417- 

Henry  Stockton,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Thomas  Ferkhill  and  Thomas 
M arkant.  Proctors. 

The  Chancellors  of  Cambridge  being  lately  either  persons  of 
noble  birth  or  great  employment,  whose  occasions  often  caused 
their  absence,  it  was  fashionable  henceforward  to  substitute  Vice-* 
Chancellors  in  their  room. 

Thomas  Markant,  the  junior  Proctor,  was  Fellow  of  Peter 
House,  and  a  great  lover  of  antiquity :  he  gave  a  book  to  the  Uni- 
versity, of  his  own  collection,  concerning  the  privileges  thereof. 
This,  though  by  the  will  of  the  donor  carefully  kept  in  a  locked 
chest,  was  lost  by  negligence,  or  purloined  by  dishonesty,  till,  &lling 
into  the  hands  of  Master  Robert  Hare,  that  great  antiquary,  it  was 
restored  to  the  University. 

Since,  it  hath  been  lost  again,  when  Master  Matthew  Wren, 
since  bishop  of  Ely,  casually  going  into  Sussex,  found  it  in  a 
friend'^s  house,  and  (being  a  great  preserver  of  ancient  monuments) 
carefully  procured  the  solemn  restitution  thereof.  "  But  who  can 
stay  that  which  will  away  ?  ^^  I  am  informed  it  is  lost  again  ;  which 
third  relapse  I  suspect  mortal — ^that  the  book  will  never  be  recovered 
to  the  University. 

•  M .  8.  Matthew  Wren. 
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'35—37.  DiffermcB  beiwia^  the  UnU^ersity  and  Londoners.  The 
Original  of  Sturbridge-fair.  Sale  of  the  Privileges  ^thereof 
seasonably  prevented. 

A  difference  happening  betwixt  the  University  and  the  city  of 
London,  about  the  oversight  of  victuals,  measures,  and  weights,  in 
Sturbridge-fair,  the  care  of  all  thre^^  pendente  lite,  was  referred  to 
Sir  William  Asenhull,  knight,  High  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire.* 
I  find  not  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

This  Sturbridge-fair  is  so  called  from  Stur,  a  little  rivulet  (on 
both  sides  whereof  it  is  kept)  on  the  east  of  Cambridge  ;  whereof 
this  original  is  reported: — A  clothier  of  Kendal,  a  town  charactered 
to  be  lanifcii  gloridj  et  industriA  prcecettenSf'f  casually  wetting 
his  doth  in  that  water  in  his  passage  to  London,  exposed  it  there  to 
sale,  on  cheap  terms,  as  the  worse  for  the  wetting ;  and  yet,  it 
seems,  saved  by  the  bargain.  Next  year  he  returned  again,  with 
some  other  of  his  townsmen,  proffering  drier  and  dearer  cloth  to  be 
sold ;  so  that  within  few  years  hither  came  a  confluence  of  buyers^ 
seOerSf  and  lookers-on^  which  are  the  three  principles  of  a  &ir.  la 
memorial  whereof,  Kendal-men  challenge  some  privilege  in  that 
place,  annually  choosing  one  of  the  town  to  be  chief,  before  whom 
an  antic  sword  was  carried  with  some  mirthful  solemnities  ;  disused 
of  late,  since  these  sad  times,  which  put  men^s  minds  into  more 
serious  employment. 

It  is  at  this  day  the  most  plentiful  of  wares  in  all  England ; 
(most  fairs  in  other  places  being  but  markets  iu  comparison  there- 
of;) being  an  amphibion,  as  well  going  on  ground,  as  swimming 
by  water,  by  the  benefit  of  a  navigable  river.  Nothing  else  have  I 
to  observe  hereof,  save  that,  in  the  last  year  of  queen  Mary,  the 
University,  necessitated  for  money,  were  about  to  contract  with  the 
townsmen,  for  a  small  sum,  to  sell  unto  them  all  the  privileges  in 
that  fair;  had  not  Dr.  Robert  Brassey,  Provost  of  KingX  by 
the  stout  denying  of  his  consent,  preserved  the  same  to  the 
University.^ 

38 — 40.  A  beneficial  Orant  to   University-menf  refused  by  their 
ounk  Folly ;  but^  on  second  Thoughts,  accepted. 

A  synod  being  kept  at  London,  Robert  Gilbert,  Warden  of 
Merton  College,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  the  behalf  of  Oxford ;  and 
Thomas  Kington,  Doctor  of  Law,  Advocate  of  the  Arches,  in  the 
behalf  of  Cambridge ;  §  made  two  eloquent  orations,  that  the  worth 
of  scholars  in  the  University  might  be  rewarded,  and  preferment 

*  Robert  Hare,  in  archivis.  f  Camden's  Britannia  in  Westmoreland. 

t  D.  Hatcher's  m.b.  of  tbe  Provosts  of  King's  College.  4  Ejt  regiHro  Cantuar, 

Hen,  CMchel^^ 
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proportioned  to  their  deserts.  Hereupon  it  was  ordered,  that  the 
patrons  oF  yacant  benefices  should  bestow  them  hereafter  on  such  as 
were  graduated  in  the  Unirersity,  gr<xdm  e^  profemofim  fvtiane 
juxta  beneficiorum  census  et  ^ahres  hcMtd.  So  that  the  best  and 
most  liyings  should  be  collated  on  those  of  the  best  and  behest 
Degrees. 

Dr.  Kington,  returning  to  Cambridge,  instead  of  thanks,  which 
he  might  justly  hare  expected  for  his  successful  industry,  found 
that  the  farour  he  procured  was  not  accepted  of.  The  R^ent- 
Masters  in  the  Congregation,  out  of  their  youthful  rashness,  rgected 
the  kindness  merely  out  of  spleen  and  spite,  because  the  Doctors 
would  be  served  with  the  first  and  best  livings^  and  the  refuse  only 
fall  to  their  share.* 

John  Rikendale,  Rikengale,  Rikenpale,  Chancellor,  a.  d.  1419. 

The  Regent-Masters,  being  grown  older  and  wiser,  were  pei^ 
suaded  to  accept  the  proffer,  sending  their  thanks  by  the  Chancellor 
to  another  synod  now  kept  at  London.  And  now,  when  the 
bestowing  of  benefices  on  University-men  was  clearly  concluded, 
the  unlearned  Friars  (whose  interest  herein  was  much  concerned) 
mainly  stickled  against  it,  until,  by  the  king'^s  interposing,  they  were 
made  to  desist.^f-  The  same  year  it  was  ordered  in  parliament,  that 
none  should  practise  physic  or  surgery,  except  approved  on  by  one 
of  the  Universities.  J 

Thomas  de  Cobham,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1422. 

Robert  Fitzhugh,  Master  of  King^s  Hall,  Chancellor,  afterward 
bishop  of  London,  1423. 

Marmaduke  Lumley,  Chancellor,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln^ 
1428. 

William  Wimble,  Chancellor,  1429. 

John  Holebrook,  Chancellor,  1430. 

41 — 43.  Differences  heiimxi  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  University^ 
remitted  by  the  Pope  to  the  Prior  of  BamweU.  The  Pope 
ffiveth  his  Sentence  for  Cambridge's  Exemption.  9  Henry  VI. 
A.D.  1431. 

Diffisrence  arising  betwixt  the  University,  and  Philip  Moigan, 
bishop  of  Ely,  pope  Martin  V.  at  the  instance  of  the  University, 
appointed  the  Prior  of  Barnwell,  and  John  Deeping,  Canon  of 
Lincoln,  his  delegates,  to  inquire  of  the  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Prior  undertook  the  whole  business,  examined  seven  wit- 
nesses, all  aged,  (some  past  threescore  and  ten,)  and  perused  all 

*  Jinu  Brit,  page  278.  t  Idem^  «i  prius.  X  BoBXRT  Hare,  m 

^rchivitit 
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papal  Bulls,  privileges  and  charters;  wherein  he  found  that  the 
ChancdloiB  of  Cambridge  have  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (name- 
ly, ezcommunicalioB  and  suspension)  over  scholars  and  their  ser* 
vants,  probates  of  Wills,  gianting  of  administration,  and  taking 
their  accounts  ;*  the  aged  witnesses  deposing  it  on  their  own  sight 
and  knowledge. 

This  being  returned  by  the  Prior,  pope  Martin  pronounced  his 
sentence,  wherein  he  dedareth^  that .  the  University,  time  out  of 
mind,  was  in  the  possession,  use,  and  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  without  any  disquieting  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  or  tb^  officers :  and  for  the  time  to  come  he  confirmed 
their  immunities,'!'  which  his  successor,  Eugenius  IV.  reconfirmed 
unto  them.  This  strengthens  our  former  conjecture,  that  the 
University  willingly  receded  from  thekr  own  privil^^es  in  ArundelV 
visitation. 

William  LasseUs,  Chancellor^  a^dw  1431. 

Richard  Caudrey,  Chancellor,  1432. 

44  A  cangkint  Tenure  of  princely  JEarb. 

John  de  Langton,  Chancellor,  a.d.  1436. 

Richard  duke  of  York  was  at  this  time  earl  of  Cambridge  ;  the 
last  that  ware  that  honour  for  many  years,  in  whose  death  it  was 
extinct.  And  now  let  the  reader  at  one  view  behold  the  great  per*- 
sons  dignified  with  the  earldom  of  Cambridge  :*-Scotch  Kings. 
— ^1.  David.  2.  Henry.  3.  Malcolm.  Gbbmak  Princes. — 4. 
John  earl  of  Haioault.  5.  William  marquess  of  Juliers.  Eng- 
lish Dukes. — 6.  Edmund  of  Langley,  fifth  son  to  Edward  III. 
7.  Edward  his  son.  8.  Richard  duke  of  York,  his  brother,  father 
to  king  Edward  lY.  No  city,  town,  or  place  in  England  was  ever 
honoured  with  so  many  and  great  persons  as  Cambridge  was  ;  whose 
earldom,  sleeping  for  almost  two  hundred  years,  was  at  last  conferred 
by  king  James  on  the  royally-extracted  marquess  Hamilton ; 
whereof  in  due  place. 

45^  46.  The  Unwersity's  Money  embezzled.     Never  restored  to  the 
same  Degree.     Vehement  Suspicio^i  of  Corruption. 

About  this  time  the  many  chests  of  money  (formerly  well- 
filled,  and  worthily  employed  for  the  good  of  the  University  and 
eminent  scholars  therein)  were  squandered  away,  and  embezzled  to 
private  men'^s  profit.  I  cannot  particularize  in  their  names,  nor 
charge  any  single  person  :  but  it  appeared  too  plainly,  that,  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  chests,  not  four  were  left,  and  the  sums  in  them 
inconsiderable ;  so  that  Cambridge  never  recovered  her  bank,  nor 

*  Robert  Hare,  in  Archivis^  vol.  ii*  fol.  103.  t  Idem,  vol.  ii.  fol.  115, 
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recraited  hej  chests  to  the  former  proportion.  Yet  afterwards  she 
met  with  two  good  benefactors,  the  one  Thomas  Bourcfaier,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  bestowed  on  her  an  hundred  pounds ; 
the  other  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Cleere,  duchess  of  Norfolk,  which  put 
the  University  in  stock  again,  bestowing  no  less  than  a  thousand 
marks  at  several  times  on  the  public  treasury ;  though  within  few 
years  little  was  left  thereof. 

I  know  it  is  pleaded,  that  the  expensive  suits  of  the  University 
against  the  townsmen  in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  VII.  and  king 
Henry  VIII.  much  exhausted  their  coffers.  But  when  all  is 
audited,  a  strong  suspicion  still  remains  on  some,  in  public  employ- 
ment, of  unjust  dealing.  Sure  it  is,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
VI.  the  treaisury  was  so  empty,  it  wanted  wherewith  to  defray 
necessary  and  ordinary  expenses. 


SECTION  V. 

RADULPHO   FREEMAN,  IN  COMITATU  HERTPORDENSI 

ARMIGERO. 

Solon  interrogatus  a  Croeso  regiun  opulentissimo^ 
qaem  ille  mortalium  agnosceret  beatissimum,  Tellum 
quendam  Atheniensem  civem  privatum  nominavit.*  Huic 
res  nee  augusta,  nee  angusta ;  cum  inter  invidiam  et  ino- 
piam  pari  fer6  distantid  collocaretur. 

Si  Solon  nunc  in  vivis,  te  felicissimis  hujua  saeculi 
annumeraret ;  cui  mens  composita,  corpus  (licet  tenue) 
integrum,  domus  elegans,  supellex  nitida,  patrimonium 
8atis  amplum,  soboles  numerosa  ac  ingenua. 

Nee  nimiis  titulis  tumescis,  nee  te  obscuritas  premit, 
cai  talis  obtigit  conditio  qu4  melior  baud  facile  fingi 
potest. 

Quod  si  tibi  suppetat  bora  succisiva,  quae  non  sit 
fraudi  serioribus  tuis  negotiis,  perlegas,  quseso,  banc 
Historiae  meae  portiunculam,  cujus  pars  majuscula  in 
CoUegio  Regali  describendo  consumitur;  in  quo  (ut 
accepi)  tu  olim  litteris  incubuisti. 

^  Flutahchus  ift  Vitd  Solonis, 


:^ 
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I.  Cambridge  Fem  endeavoured  to  be  drained.    All  in  tain, 
ArgumenU  ^loand  con  Fenrdraining.    A.D.  1436. 

Alrout  this  time)  (foi  I  cannot  attain  the  certain  year,)  some 
considerable  persons  of  our  nation  undertook  the  draining  of  the 
fens  near  to  Cambridge.  They  wanted  not  Dutchmen  out  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  assist  them,  where  each  peasant  is  bom  a  pioneer; 
and  vast  sums  were  expended  in  making  of  ditches  and  banks,  im- 
pregnable (as  conceived)  against  all  assaults  of  inundation. 

But  in  the  next  (being  a  wet  and  windy)  winter,  down  comes  the 
bailiff  of  Bedford^  (so  the  country-people  commonly  call  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river  Ouse,)  attended,  like  a  person  of  his  quality, 
with  many  servants,  (the  accession  of  tributary  brooks,)  and  breaks 
down  all  their  paper-banks,  as  not  water-shot-free,  reducing  all  to  the 
former  condition. 

This  accident  put  the  wits  of  that  and  succeediDg  ages,  upon  the 
dispute  of  the  feasibility  of  the  design :  and  let  us  sum  up  the 
aiguments  ctgaimt  and/br  this  undertaking. 


ARGUMENT. 

I. — Some  objected,  that  God 
suth  to  the  water,  *^  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  fur- 
ther,'' Job  zxxviii.  11.  It  is 
therefore  a  trespass  on  the  Di- 
vine prerogative  for  man  to  pre- 
sume to  give  other  bounds  to 
the  water,  than  what  Ood  hath 
appointed.  Even  the  Heathen 
man  was  so  Christian  as  to  say, 
Mebw  Dimnitiie  constitutie  ma- 
nus  non  eti  injioienda.^ 

II. — Many  have  attempted, 
but  not  effected,  it.  None  ever 
wrestled  with  it,  but  it  gave 
them  a  foil,  if  not  a  fell,  to  the 
bruising,  if  not  breaking,  of  their 
backs.  Many  have  burnt  their 
fingers  in  these  waters ;  and,  in- 
stead of  draining  the  fens,  emp- 
tied their  own  estates.  It  hath 
been  almost  as  unsuccessful,  as 
the  letting  of  the  Red  into  the 


ANSWER. 

I.— 'The  argument  holdeth  in 
application  to  the  ocean,  which 
is  a  wild  horse,  only  to  be 
broken,  backed,  and  bridled  by 
Him  who  is  the  Maker  thereof 
But  it  is  a  false  and  a  lazy  prin- 
ciple, if  applied  to  fresh  waters  ; 
from  which  human  industry  may 
[rescue]  and  hath  rescued  many 
considerable  parcels  of  ground. 


II. — Many  men's  undertaking 
thereof  insinuates  the  possibility 
of  the  project.  Otherwise,  it  is 
unlikely  so  many  discreet  per- 
sons would  befool  themselves  in 
seeking  what  is  not  to  be  found. 
The  failing  is  not  in  the  unfeasi- 
bility  of  the  design,  but  in  the 
accidental  de&ults  of  the  under- 
takers, wanting  either  heads, 
(discretion,)  or  hearts,   (resolu- 


•  pACAiJUAF,  t«  Corinih^^ 
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ARGUMENT.  ANSWER. 

Midland  Sea,   lo  the  kings  of  tion,)  or  hands,  (assistants,)  or 

Egypt  who  endeavoured  it.  purges, — ^perfonnance  of  pay, — 

to  people  employed  therein. 

III. — Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  HI. — It  is  confessed  )i  burden 

(one  of  the  wealthiest  who  ever  too  heavy  for  the  back  of  any 

sate  in  that  See,)  almost  wasted  single  person,  how  great  soever, 

his  estate,  by  cutting  a  water-  And  therefore  it  calls  for  a  cw- 

passage,  (known  by  the  name  of  poration  of  wise  and  wealthy  per- 

the  New  Leam,)  and  well  nigh  sons  to  undertake  the  same, 
beggared  himself,  in  hope  to  en- 
rich his  town  of  Wbbcach  with 
trading  thereby. 

IV. — ^An  fdderman  of  Cam-  IV.— Interest  betrayed  his 
bridge  (chosen  a  burgess  in  par-  judgment  to  an  evident  error, 
liament)  affirmed  the  Fens  to  be  And  his  brains  seemed  rather  to 
like  a  crust  of  bread  swimming  swim,  instead  of  this  floating 
in  a  dish  of  water.  So  that  earth.  For,  such  as  have  sound- 
under  eight  or  ten  feet  earth,  ed,  as  I  may  say,  the  depth  of 
it  is  nothing  but  mere  water,  that  ground,  find  it  to  be  terra 
Impossible  therefore  the  draining  firmay  and  no  doubt  as  solid  to 
thereof,  if  surrounded  by  that  the  centre  as  any  other  earth  in 
liquid  element  both  above  and  England, 
beneath. 

V. — The  river  Grant  or  Cam,  V. — It  is  granted,  the  water 

(call  it  as  you  please,)  running  by  Cambridge  kindles  and  keeps 

by    Cambridge,    will    have    its  in   the  fire  therein.     No  hope 

stream  dried  up  by  the  draining  of  sufficient  fuel  on  reasonable 

of  the  Fens.     Now,   as   Cam-  rates,  except  care  be  taken  for 

bridge  is  concerned  in  its  river ;  preserving  the  river    navigable, 

so  that  whole  county,  yea,  this  which  may  be  done,   and   the 

whole  kingdom,  is  concerned  in  Fens  drained  nevertheless.     To 

Cambridge.     No  reason,  there-  take  away  the  thief  is  no  wasting 

fore,  that  private  men's  particular  or  weakening    to    the   wick   of 

profit  should  be  preferred  before  the  candle.      Assurance  may  be 

«n  universal  good,  or  good  of  an  given,    that    no    damage    shall 

University.  redound  to  the  stream  of  Grant, 

by  stopping    other    superfluous 
waters. 

VI. — The  Fens,  preserved  in  VI. — ^A  large  first — ^makes  rc- 

their    present    property,    affisrd  compence  for  the  shorter  second 

great  plenty  and  variety  of  fish  —course    at    any  man'^s    table, 

and  fowl,  which  here  have  their  And  who  will  not  prefer  a  tame 
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ARGUMENT. 

aeminariea  and  nurseries ;  irhieh 
will  be  destroyed  on  the  drain- 
ing thereof;  so  that  none  irill 
be  had,  but  at  excessive  prices. 

VII.-^The  Fens  afford  plenty 
of  sedge,  turf,  and  reed ;  the 
vant  whereof  will  be  founds  if 
their  nature  be  altered. 


ANSWBB. 


Vm.— -Many  thousands  of 
poor  people  are  maintained  by 
fishing  and  fowling  in  the  Fens, 
who  will  all  be  at  a  loss  of  live- 
lihood, if  their  bams  be  burnt, 
that  is,  if  the  Fens  he  drained. 


IX. — Grant  the  Fens  drained 
with  great  difficulty,  they  will 
quickly  revert  to  their  old  con- 
dition, like  to  the  Pontine 
Marshes  in  Italy.'f*  This  disease 
of  the  dropsy  (if  ciqua  super 
cut&mi  as  well  as  intercutis,  may 
be  so  called)  will  return  to  the 
Fens  again. 

X, — Orant  them  drained,  and 
so  contiBuing ;  as  now  the  great 
fishes  therein  prey  on  the  less, 
so  then  wealthy  men  would  de- 


aheep  before  a  wild  duck,  a  good 
&t  ox  before  a  well-grown  eel  ? 


YII.-*^The  commodities  are 

inconsideiahle  to  balance  the 
profit  of  good  grass  and  grain, 
which  those  grounds,  if  drained, 
would  produce.  He  cannot 
complain  of  wrong  who  hath  a 
suit  of  buckram  taken  from  him, 
and  one  of  velvet  given  in  fieu 
thereof.  Besides,  provision  may 
be  made,  that  a  sufficiency  of 
such  ware-traah*  may  still  be 
preserved. 

VIII.-^— It  is  confessed,  that 
many  whose  hands  are  becramp- 
ed  with  laziness,  live  (and  only 
live,  as  never  gaining  any  es- 
tates) by  that  employment. 
But  such,  if  the  Fens  were 
drained,  ^ould  quit  their  idle- 
ness, and  betake  themselves  to 
more  lucrative  manufactures. 

IX. — If  a  patient,  perfectly 
cured,  will  be  careless  of  his 
health,'  none  will  pity  his  relapse. 
Moderate  cost,  with  constant 
care,  will  easily  preserve  what  is 
drained ;  the  Low  Countries 
affording  many  proofs  thereof. 


X. — Oppression  is  not  essen- 
tial either  to  draining  or  enclos- 
ing, though  too  often  a  concomi- 
tant  of  both.     Order  may   be 


•  TUB  compoimd  word  does  oot  convey  the  Ides,  tliat  tke  troth — "  sedge,  turf,  and 
reed " — U  an  vticle  for  sale.  But  it  here  aeenui  desoriptiTe  of  the  amaB  pieces  of 
wood,  sedge,  torf,  &c.  which  are  collected  in  vast  quantities  at  the  head  of  every  trear 
or  crtftr,  when  the  tiver  is  low. — Edit.  ]  Camden's  Britannia  in  Cambridge- 

idkiitt. 
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vour  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  taken  by  commissioners  of  qna- 
Injurious  partage  would  follow  lity,  empowered  for  that  purpose, 
upon  the  enclosures,  and  rich  that  such  a  proportion  of  corn- 
men,  to  make  room  for  them-  mons  may  be  idlotted  to  the 
selves,  would  justle  the  poor  peo-  poor,  that  all  private  persons 
pie  out  of  their  commons.  may  be  pleased,  and  an  advance 

accrue  thereby  to  the  common** 

wealth. 

However,  the  generality  of  people  in  that  age  was  possessed  with 
a  firm  opinion,  the  project  was  utterly  impossible  to  be  brought  to. 
pass. 

4— *10.  Since  effected  to  Admration.  Labor  improbus  omniac 
vincit.  Cambridge  why  je(d(nM  herein  ;  newr  pleased.  Deep 
PhiUmphy.    A  real  BefuiaUon.     Cambridge  Air  bettered. 

But  the  best  argument  to  prove  that  a  thing  may  be  done,  is 
actually  to  do  it.  The  ^^  undertakers  ^  in  our  present  age  have 
happily  lost  their  first  name  in  a  &r  better  of  ^^  performers  ;^  and  of 
late  the  Fens  nigh  Cambridge  have  been  adjudicated  drained,  and 
so  are  probable  to  continue. 

Very  great  was  the  ingenuity,  industry,  (the  eyes  and  hands  of 
all  grand  designs,)  and  expense  in  this  action.     For  the  river  Ouse, 
formerly  lazily  loitering  in  its  idle  intercourses  with  other  rivers,  is 
now  sent  the  nearest  way  (through  a  passage  cut  by  admirable  art) 
to  do  its  errand  to  the  Oerman  Ocean. 

I  confess,  Cambridge  ever  looked  on  the  draining  of  the  Fens 
with  a  jealous  eye,  as  a  project  like  to  prove  prejudicial  unto  them. 
And  within  my  memory,  an  en^nent  preacher  made  a  smart 
sermon  before  the  Judges  of  the  Assizes  on  this  text :  ^^  Let 
judgment  run  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
stream,^  Amos  v.  24 ;  wherein  he  had  many  tart  reflections  on  the 
draining  of  the  Fens,  inciting  the  Judges  to  be  tender  of  the  Uni- 
versity so  much  x:oncemed  therein.  But,  it  seems,  Cambridge  was 
then  more  frighted  than  since  it  hath  been  hurt,  now  the  project  is 
effected. 

The  chiefest  complaint  I  hear  of  is  this, — that  the  country  there- 
about is  now  subject  to  a  new  drowning,  even  to  a  deluge  and  inun- 
dation of  plenty ;  all  commodities  being  grown  so  cheap  therein. 
So  hard  it  is  to  please  froward  spirits,  either  full  or  fasting. 

Here  even  a  serious  body  cannot  but  smile  at  their  conceit,  who 
60  confidently  have  reported  and  believed,  that  the  late  drought. 
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these  last  three  years,  proceeded  from  the  draining  of  the  Fens. 
As  if  the  snn,  arising  in  those  eastern  counties,  were  offended  that 
he  was  disappointed  of  his  moming^s  draught,  (which  he  formerly 
had  .out  of  Uie  Fens,)  and  now  wanteth  vapours,  the  materials  of 
lain,  whereof  those  moist  grounds  afforded  him  plenty  before. 

A  jejune  and  narrow  conceit :  as  if  the  cockle-shell  of  Fen-waters 
were  considerable  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  sun,  who  hath  the 
Oerman  Ocean  to  carouse  in  at  pleasure.  Besides,  their  fond  &ncy 
is  confuted  by  the  wetness  of  this  last  summer,  affording  rain  enough, 
and  too  much. 

As  Cambridgeshire  hath  gotten  more  earth,  so  hath  it  gained 
better  air,  by  the  draining  of  the  Fens.  And  Cambridge  itself  may 
soon  be  sensible  of  this  perfective  alteration.  Indeed,  Athens,  the 
staple  of  ancient  learning,  was  seated  in  a  morass,  or  fenny  place, 
{and  so  Pisa,  an  academy  in  Italy 9)  and  the  grossness  of  the  air  is 
conceived,  by  some,  to  quicken  their  wits  and  strengthen  their  me- 
mories. However,  a  pure  air,  in  all  impartial  judgments,  is  to  be 
preferred  for  students  to  reside  in. 

11 — ^14.  King  Hewry  fcmndeth  a  tTnaU  CoUege^  and  William 
Bingham  another.  Both  united  and  enlarged  into  King'^s 
College.     The  admirable  Chapel.    A.D.  1442,  3. 

Henry  VI.  a  pious  and  mild  prince,  (one  of  a  better  soul  than 
spirit,)  erected  a  small  College  for  a  Rector  and  twelve  Scholars  in 
and  about  the  places  where  Augustine''s  Hostel,  God''s  House,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  formerly  stood ;  *  being  one  motive  that 
he  dedicated  this  his  foundation  to  the  honour  of  St.  Nicholas,  on 
whose  day,  February  12th,  also  he  was  bom. 

William  Bingham,  rector  of  St.  John  Zachary%  in  London, 
sensible  of  the  great  want  of  grammarians  in  England  in  that  age, 
founded  a  little  Hostel,  (contiguous  to  king  Henry''s  College,)  to 
be  governed  by  a  Proctor;  and  twenty-five  Scholars,  all  to  be 
(not  boys,  learning  the  rules — ^but)  men  studying  the  criticisms — 
of  grammar  :t  and  he  is  no  grammarian,  who  knoweth  not^awi- 
maiioue  (in  that  age  especially)  to  be  an  essential  member  of  an 
XTniversity. 

But,  the  year  after,  Bingham^s  small  Hostel  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  king^s  foundation,  (not  as  Ahab^s  palace  ate  up  Naboth^s  vine- 
yard, but)  by  the  full  and  free  consent  of  the  aforesaid  Bingham, 
surrendering  it  up,  July  10th,  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  for  the 
improving  and  perfecting  thereof.  Whereupon  the  king,  uniting 
and  enlarging  them  both  with  the  addition  of  the  church  of  St. 
John  Zachary,  then  belonging  to  Trinity  Hall,  (in  lieu  whereof,  he 

•  Caiub,  Hitt,  Cant.  UK  i.  pp.  6,  7.  t  Mem,  ibidim. 
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Kho  would  do  hurt  to  none,  good  to  all,  gave  to  tliat  Hall  tbe 
patronage  of  St.  Edwanfa  in  Cambridge,)  founded  one  fiiir  Col- 
lege, for  one  Provost,  seyentj  Fellows  and  Sdiolan,  three  Chap^ 
lains,  six  Clerks,  sixteen  Choristers,  and  a  Master  over  them,  six- 
teen Officers  of  the  foundation,  besides  twelve  Servitors  to  the  senior 
Fellows,  and  six  poor  Scholars ;  amounting  in  all  to  a  hundred  and 
forty. 

The  chapel  in  this  College  is  one  of  the  rarest  &bric8  in  Christ- 
endom, wherein  the  stone-work,  wood-work,  and  glass-woric  contend 
which  most  deserve  admiration.  Yet  the  first  genendly  cairieth 
away  the  credit,  (as  being  a  stone-henge  indeed,)  so  geometrically 
contrived,  that  voluminous  'stones  mutually  support  themselves  in 
the  arched  roof,  as  if  art  had  made  them  to  foiget  nature,  and 
weaned  them  from  their  fondness  to  descend  to  their  centre.  Aod 
yet,  though  there  be  so  much  of  Minerva,  there  is  nothing  of 
Arachne  in  this  building :  I  mean,  not  a  spider  spearing,  or  eob^ 
web  to  be  seen  on  the  (Irish-wood  or  cedar)  beams  thereof*  No 
wonder,  then,  if  this  chapel,  so  rare  a  structure,  was  the  work  of 
three  succeeding  kings ; — Henry  VI.  who  founded — VII.  who 
fathered — VIII.  who  finished — ^it.  The  whole  College  was  intended 
[to  be]  conformable  to  the  chapel ;  but  the  untimely  death  (or 
rather  deposing)  of  king  Henry  VI.  hindered  the  same.  Thus 
foundations  partake  of  their  founder^s  interest,  and  flourish  or  fade 
together.  Yea,  that  mean  Quadrant  (now  almost  all  the  CoIl^;e 
extant  at  this  day)  was  at  first  designed  only  for  the  Choristers. 

15,  A  Catalogue  ofKing^%  Odlege  Worthies. 

But  the  honour  of  Athens  lieth  not  in  her  walls,  but  in  the 
worth  of  her  citizens.  Building  may  give  lustre,  but  learning  life, 
to  a  College ;  wherein  we  congratulate  the  happiness  of  this  founda- 
tion. Indeed,  no  CoU^  can  continue  in  a  constant  level  of  learn- 
ing, but  will  have  its  alternate  depressions  and  elevations :  but  in 
this  we  may  observe  a  good  tenor  of  able  men  in  aH  Faculties,  as 
indeed  a  good  artist  is  left-handed  to  no  profession.  See  here  their 
catalogue,  wherein  such  persons  reducible  to  two  or  more  columns, 
to  avoid  repetition,  are  entered  in  that  capacity  wherein  I  conceive 
them  to  be  most  eminent. 

PttOYosTs. — 1,  William  Millington,  elected,  anno  1443,  from 
Clare  Hall,  whither,  after  three  years,  he  was  remanded,  for  his  fic- 
tions endeavouring  to  prefer  his  countrymen  of  Yorkshire.  2.  John 
Chedworth,  who  continued  six  years.  3.  Richard  Woodlark,  D.  D. 
founder  of  Catherine  Hall.  4.  Walter  Field,  D.D.  elected  1479, 
continued  twenty  years.  6.  John  Dogget,  D.C.L.  Chancellor  of 
Sarum,  elected  1499,  and  remained  so  two  years.    6.  John  Argen- 
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tine,  D.'P*  and  D.  He  gave  the  College  a  &ir  bason  atid  ewer  of 
silver,  with  other  plate,  yet  in  the  use  and  custody  of  the  Provost. 
Elected  1501,  and  remained  six  years.  7*  Richard  Hutton,  D.C.L. 
elected  1507,  ccHitinued  two  years.  8.  Robert  Hacomblen,  D.D. 
elected  1509,  and  remained  nineteen  years.  He  wrote  comments 
on  Aristotle^s  Ethics.  8.  Edward  Fox,  afterward  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, elected  1528,  and  continued  ten  yeais.  10.  Geoige  Day, 
afterward  bishop  of  Chichester,  elected  1538,  and  continued  ten 
years.  11.  Sir  John  Cheke,  (of  St.  JohnX  in  Cambridge,)  chosen 
by  mandate,  1548,  sate  five  years.  12.  Richard  Atkinson,  D.D. 
dected  1553,  so  remained  three  years.  13.  Robert  Brassey, 
chosen  1556,  and  so  remained  two  years.  14.  Philip  Barker, 
chosen  1558,  sate  twelve  years.  15.  Roger  Ooad,  a  grave  and 
reverend  divine,  of  whom  much  hereafter;  elected  1570,  and 
remained  Provost  forty  years.  He  gave  the  rectory  of  Milton  in 
Cambridgeshire  to  the  Collie.  16.  Fog  Newton,  D.D.  chosen 
1610,  sate  two  years.  17*  William  Smith,  diosen  1612,  two 
years.    18.  Samuel  Collins,  chosen  1615 ;  of  whom  hereafter. 

BsNSFACTOKS.— -1.  William  Towne,  Fellow,  gave  four  pounds 
for  ever,  for  a  salary  to  a  minister.  2.  John  Plentith,  Fellow,  gave 
one  hundred  and  sixty  marks.  3.  William  Wiche,  Fellow,  gave 
many  of  his  books  to,  &c.  4.  William  Skelton,  D.P.  Fellow, 
gave  all  his  books  to  the  library.  5.  Nicholas  West,  when  Scholar 
of  this  House,  so  desperately  turbulent,  that,  discontented  with  the 
loss  of  the  Proctorship,  he  endeavoured  to  fire  the  Provosf  s  lodg- 
ings ;  and,  having  stolen  some  silver  spoons,  departed  the  College. 
Afterward  he  became  a  new  man,  D.D.  and  bishop  of  Ely ;  who, 
to  expiate  his  former  faults,  gave  many  rich  gifts  and  plate  to  the 
College,  and  built  part  of  the  Provost^s  lodgings.  6.  William 
Scales,  Fellow,  D.D.  gave  a  salary,  known  by  his  name  at  this  day. 
7.  Dr.  Cowel  gave  plate  and  divers  books  to  the  College.  8.  Wil* 
liam  Smith,  Provost,  gave  a  hundred  pounds^  worth  of  books,  and  a 
fair  salt  of  forty  pounds^  price,  with  other  legacies.  9.  Adam  Rob- 
bins,  Richard  Day,  and  William  Henshaw,  late  Fellows,  contri- 
buted their  several  benefiictions.  10.  Thomas  Weaver,  late 
Fellow,  wainscoted  both  sides  of  the  choir  in  a  decent  manner. 

Bishops.— 1.  Nicholas  Cloose,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  of  Lich* 
field,  1451.  2.  John  Chedworth,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  1452.  3. 
Thomas  Rotherham,  bishop  of  Rochester  first,  then  York,  1467* 

4.  Oliver  King,  bishop  of  Exeter,  then  Bath  and  Wells,  1492. 

5.  Geoffrey  Blith,  1503,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield.  6. 
Nicholas  West,  1515,  bishop  of  Ely.  7.  Nicholas  Hawkins, 
1533,  nominated  bishop  of  Ely,  but  died  before  his  consecration; 
In  time  of  famine,  he  sold  all  his  plate  and  goods  to  relieve  the 
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poor  of  Ely,  wWe  he  was  served  himself  in  wooden  dishes  and 
earthen  pots.  8.  Thomas  Goodrich,  1534,  bishop  of  Ely.  9. 
Edward  Fox,  1535,  bishop  of  Hereford.  10.  Robert  Aldrich^ 
1537)  bishop  of  Carlisle.  Erasmus  styleth  him,  when  young, 
BkmdcB  eloquenticB  jtwenem.  11.  George  Day,  1543,  bishop  of 
Chichester.  12.  John  Poinet,  1550,  bishop  of  Rochester,  then 
Winchester.  13.  Richard  Cox,  1559,  bishop  of  Ely,  Scholar  of 
this  House.  14.  Edmund  Gwest,  1559,  bishop  of  Rochester,  then 
Sarum.  15.  WilUam  Alley,  1560,  bishop  of  Exeter.  16.  Wil- 
liam Wickham,  1595,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  Winchester.  17. 
Thomas  Ram,  bishop  of  Ferns  in  Ireland.  18.  Richard  Moun- 
tague,  1628,  bishop  of  Chichester,  then  Norwich.  19.  John 
Long,  bishop  of  Armagh,  some  thirty  years  since ;  not  finding  the 
date  of  his  consecration.  20.  William  *  Murray,  Conduct  of  this 
College,  bishop  of  Landaff,  anno  1627. 

Statesmen. — 1.  W.  Hatliffe,  D.D.  Secretary  to  king  Edward 
IV.  2.  James  Denton,  D.C.L.  Chancellor  to  the  Lady  Mary, 
Dowager  of  France,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  and  Lord  President  of 
Wales.  3.  William  Conisby  became  a  Student  of  the  common 
law,  and  a  learned  Judge.  4.  Edward  Hall,  afterward  a  Judge, 
and  a  useful  historian.  5.  Walter  Haddon,  Master  of  the  Requests 
to  queen  Elizabeth.  6.  Ralph  Colfield,  Clerk  of  the  Council  in 
Wales  to  king  Edward  VI.  He  discovered  the  cheating  of  dicers. 
7.  Thomas  Wilson,  principal  Secretary  to  queen  Elizabeth.  8. 
Giles  Fletcher,  Ambassador  for  queen  Elizabeth  into  Russia,  Com- 
missioner into  Scotland,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries.  9.  Tho- 
mas Ridley^  Doctor  of  Law,  Master  of  the  Chancery,  knight,  and 
Vicar-general.  10.  John  Osborne,  Remembrancer  to  the  Treasurer. 
He  never  took  fee  of  any  cleigyman.  11.  Joseph  Jesop,  Secretary 
to  Secretary  Walsingham.  12.  Sir  Albert  Morton,  principal  Secre- 
tary to  king  James.  All  the  former  were  of  the  foundation.  13. 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  principal  Secretary  of  State,  was  Fellow- 
Commoner  of  this  House,  to  which  he  gave  the  king  of  Spain'^s 
Bible. 

Leabned  Wbit£rs. — ^1,  2.  Whereas  Thomas  Stacie  and 
William  Sutton,  (master,  and  his  scholar,  both  excellent  astrolo- 
gers,) are  by  Pitzceus  -f  assigned  to  flourish  in  this  College  some 
years  before  the  same  was  founded,  his  prolepsis  is  thus  to  be 
understood, — that  they  studied  in  those  old  Hostels  out  oT  which 
King^s  College  was  afterwards  erected.  3.  Richard  Crooke,  Orator 
and  Greek  Professor.  4.  Osmund  Lake,  a  profound  scholar.  5. 
John  Cowell,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  eminent  to  all  posterity  for  his 
*^ Interpreter ^^  and  '^Institutions.''^     6.  Thomas  Thomas,  known 

*  la  Le  Neve  hia  name  if  John. — Edit.  f  Fi»,  aimo  1440. 
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by  the  «*  Dictionary  '^  of  hia  setting  toiih.  7.  Sir  Williaw  Temple, 
ProTosi  of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  wrote  a  *^  Comment  on 
Ramus.^  8.  Anthony  Wotton,  first  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Gresham  College.  9.  Samuel  Hieron,  a  powerful  preacher  in  his 
printed  works.  10.  William  Sclater,  D.D.  a  most  judicious 
divine.  11.  EInatluHd  Par,  an  industrious  writer.  12.  Edward 
Kellet,  D.D.  a  profound  scholar.  13.  Dr.  Thomas  Ooad,  of 
whom  largely  hereafter.  14.  Richard  Mountague,  a  great  anti- 
quary, bishop  of  Norwich.  15.  Dr.  WDliam  Oouge,  late  of  Black* 
fiiars. 

Martyrs  and  Confessors. — 1.  John  Frith,*  first  a  Student 
in  this  College,  (but  not  of  the  foundation,)  burnt  for  the  testimony 
of  the  truth,  anno  1533.  2.  Laurence  Saunders  suffered  for  the 
same,  anno  1555.  3.  Robert  Olover,  burnt  at  Coventry  for  religion. 
4.  John  HuUier,  martyred  on  Jesus-CJreen  in  Cambridge.  5.  Ro- 
bert Columbel :  he  went  away  Fellow,  not  daring  to  stay,  because 
Mr.  Stokis  (the  beadle)  had  espied  a  Latin  Testament  in  his  hand. 
6.  Thomas  Whitehead,  Scholar,  and  afterward  pantler  of  the  College. 
When  Lu&er^s  books  wero  sought  to  be  burnt,  he  kept  them  close 
for  better  times. 

Benefices  in  the  College  Gift. — ^1.  Fotdingbridge  vicar- 
age in  the  diocess  of  Winchester,  valued  at  <f  30.  28. 2d.  in  the 
king^s  book.  2.  Stour  rectory,  in  the  diocess  of  Bristol,  valued  at 
JP16.  4m.  9d.  3.  Kingston  rectory,  in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued 
at  ^11.  149.  S^d.  4.  Ringwood  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of 
Winchester,  valued  at  ^5.  5^.  5d.  5.  Toft  Monachorum  rec- 
tory, in  the  diocess  of  Norwich,  valued  at  <^.  6.  Leisingham 
vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Norwich,  valued  at  £0.  7*  Harsted 
rectory,  in  the  diocess  of  Norwich,  valued  at  £6.  10s.  8.  West 
Rudham  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Norwich^  valued  at  £7*  Ss.  8d. 

9.  Prestcott  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Chester,  valued  at  ^24.  9$. 

10.  Wotton  Wawen  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
field, valued  at  <j^11.  9s.  7d.  11.  Dowton  [Dunton]  Wallat  rec- 
tory, in  the  diocess  of  London,  valued  at  £1S. 

Behold  here  the  firuitfiilness  of  one  vineyard,  a  single  CoUege ! 
and  yet  we  have  only  gathered  the  top  grapes,  such  as  were  ripest 
in  parts,  and  highest  in  preferment.  How  many  more  grew  on  the 
under-boughs,  which  were  serviceable  in  church  and  state !  Not  to 
speak  of  many  eminent  persons  still  surviving,  amcmgst  whom  Mr, 
William  Oughtred,  beneficed  at  Albury  in  Surrey,  prince  of  the 
mathematicians  in  our  age ;  whose  modesty  will  be  better  pleased 
with  my  praying  for  them  than  praising  of  them. 

*  Caius  et  Baljbits,  Ceniuria  8,  page  656. 
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16—18.  Why  80  few  hats  been  Benrfaetort  to  this  House,  The 
instrumented  Achaneers  of  so  worthy  a  Work,  Dr.  Bommerset 
said  to  be  unffratefiMy  used  by  Cambridge, 

Wonder  not,  reader,  that  beneiactors  are  so  few,  and  benefiiction 
EC  small,  to  this  royal  foundation ;  caused,  partly,  from  the  com- 
pleteness thereof  at  its  first  erection  ;  partly,  from  men^s  modesty^ 
that  their  meanness  might  not  mingle  itself  with  princely  magnifi- 
cence. Solomon  saith,  *^  What  can  the  man  do  that  cometh  after 
the  king  ?  ^  Eccles.  ii.  12.  It  is  petty  presumption  to  make  addi- 
tion to  kings^  works,  and  to  hold  bene&ction  in  coparcenary  mth 
them. 

We  read  in  John  Rouse,  how  king  Henry  V.  had  a  design  ta 
build  a  College  in  the  Castle  of  Oxford ;  the  intended  model  whereof^ 
with  the  endowments  to  the  same,  he  affirmeth  himself  to  have  seen  ; 
but,  prevented  by  death,  his  son  Henry  performed  his  father^s  will, 
(as  to  his  general  end  of  advancing  learning  and  relig^n,)  though 
exchanging  the  place  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge.  We  read  also  in 
the  Oxford  antiquary,*  how  Henry  Beaufort,  that  pompous  prelate 
and  bishop  of  Winchester,  gave  two  thousand  pounds  to  Henry  VI* 
Cor  the  advancing  of  this  College ;  and  how  John  Sommerset, 
Doctor  of  Physic  to  king  Henry  VI.  Sophister  first  in  Oxford, 
but  afterwards  graduated  in  Cambridge,  and  twice  Proctor  thereof, 
(though  not  expressed  in  our  Cambridge-catalogue^  so  imperfect  is 
it,)  was  very  active  with  his  persuasions  to  king  Henry,  and  con- 
curred much,  instrumentally,  to  the  foundation  of  this  College. 

He  proceedeth  to  tell  us,  how  the  same  Sommerset,  when  aged, 
fell  into  want  and  disgrace  ;  and,  coming  to  Cambridge  for  succour 
and  support,  found  not  entertainment  proportionable  to  his  deserts. 
Whereupon  he  publicly  complained  thereof,  in  eighty  satirical 
verses,f  thus  beginning : — 

<iuSd  tibi,  ContaMffa,  dudam  duleMnma,/eei  ? 
FuUum  dwertif,  Oh!  ndki  dmra  nimis. 

For  mine  own  part,  I  bate  ingratitude,  be  it  in  mine  own  mother  ; 
but  dare  not  here  condemn  her,  because  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
Sommersefs  poverty.  Probably  it  might  relate  to  the  difference  of 
the  crown  and  Lancaster  interest ;  so  that,  in  those  dangerous  days, 
Cambridge'^s  charity  could  not  consist  with  her  safety,  not  daring  to 
relieve  him  for  fear  of  damnifying  herself. 

*  Bbian  Twynb,  j4nHg.  Acad.  Oxon,  page  318.  f  Extant  in  GoiL.  WoBCBSTE. 

and  dted  by  Brian  Twyne,  page  313. 
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19.  King  Edward  IV.  a  Malrfactar  to  this  College. 

How  ticklish  those  days  were,  and  with  how  evil  an  eye  this 
foundation,  firom  the  line  of  Lancaster,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
House  of  York,  is  too  plain  in  the  practice  of  king  Edward  IV. 
one  whose  love  to  learning  and  religion  were  much  alike ;  who  at 
once  took  away  from  King^s  College  a  thousand  pounds  [of]  land 
H-year,  amongst  which  the  fee-fiurm  of  the  manors  of  Chesterton  and 
Cambridge.  Whereupon  no  fewer  than  forty  of  the  Fellows  and 
ScholaiB,  besides  Conducts,  Clerks,  Choristers,  and  other  College-. 
officers,  were  in  one  day  forced  to  depart  the  House,  for  want  of 
maintenance** .  Indeed  I  have  read,  that  king  Edward  afterwards 
restored  five  hundred  marks  of  yearly  revenue,  on  condition  they 
should  acknowledge  him  for  their  founder,  and  write  all  their  deeds 
in  his  name ;  which,  perchance  for  the  present,  they  were  contented 
to  perform.  However,  his  restitution  was  nothing  adequate  to  the 
injury  ofiered  this  foundation,  insomuch  that  Leland  complains^ 
Grant€Mi  mam  heme  jactwwn  wmper  iensaram^  *'  that  his  Cam* 
bridge  will  for  ever  be  sensible  of  this  loss.^ 

20,  21.  An  old  Debt  weU  paid.     The  Amu  of  King's  CoUege. 

One  tells  us,  that,-^  as  King'^s  College  was  first  furnished  from 
Eaton,  so  Eaton  was  first  planted  from  Winchester  School,  whence 
Henry  VI.  fetched  five  Fellows,  and  tbirty^five  eminent  Scholars, 
to  fimiish  his  first  foundation.  But  let  our  aunt  know,  that  this 
debt  hath  been  hon^tly  satisfied,  with  plentiful  consideration  for 
the  forbearance  thereof.  For  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1524^  when 
Robert  Shorten,  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  was  employed  by  cardi- 
nal Wolsey  to  invite  Cambridge-men  (some  full  blown  in  learning, 
pthers  but  in  the  bud,  and  dawning  of  their  pregnancy)  to  plant  his 
foundation  at  Christ-church,  King^s  College  afforded  them  many  emi- 
nent scholars,  then  removed  thither :  amongst  whom  were  Richard  ' 
Cox,  afterwards  schoolmaster  to  king  Edward  VI.  John  Frith,  after- 
ward martyred  for  the  truth ;  John  Frier,  a  &mous  physician  of  that 
age ;  Henry  Sumptner,^  who,  at  Christ-church  for  his  religion  being 
hardly  used,  died  soon  after ;  with  many  more  eminent  persons, 
who  hereafter,  God  willing,  shall  be  ob6erved.§  Thus  Christ- 
church  in  Oxford  was  first  a  Cambridge  colony.  Be  this  remem- 
bered, partly,  that  Cambridge  may  continue  her  original  title  to 
such  worthy  men,  and  partly,  to  evidence  her  return  to  her  sister  of 

*  Caidb,  Hitt,  Acad,  Cant  page  68.  t  Brian  Twyne,  Antiq,  Acad,  Ojfon, 

pikge  317.  t  Hatcher  ns.  of  King's  College,  anno  1618.  $  Fide 

in/rd,  anno  1G34. 

I  2 
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what  formerly  ehe  had  borrowed*  Otherwise,  it  matters  not  on 
which  of  the  two  branches  learned  men  do  grow,  seeing  all  spring 
from  one  and  the  same  root  of  the  English  nation. 

I  have  done  with  this  foundation,  when  I  have  told  the  reader; 
that  king  Henry  VI.  under  his  Great  Seal,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
confirmed  a  coat  of  arms  to  this  College,  bearing  in  chief  a  flower  of 
France,  and  a  lion  of  England,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  the  work 
of  a  king.  For  my  instructions  herein  I  must  direct  my  thankful* 
ness  partly  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hatcher,  who  some 
seventy  yeais  since  collected  an  exact  catalogue  of  the  Scholars, 
Fellows,  and  Provosts  of  this  House ;  partly  to. Mr.  Thomas  Page, 
of  this  House,  and  Vice-Orator  of  Cambridge,  who,  as  he  went  over 
beyond  the  seas  the  credit  of  his  College  and  this  University ;  so, 
Ood  lending  him  life,  after  his  accomplishment  in  his  travels,  is 
likely  to  return  one  of  the  honours  of  our  country. 

22,  23.  A  drange  Speech  (pretended)  of  King  Henry  VI. ;  eon-- 
sidering  then  Ctmibridge  equal  with  Oscfard  in  Number  of 
Colleges. 

My  pen  was  now  leaving  King^s  CoU^,  when  it  is  plucked  back 
again  by  the  feathers  thereof  casually  lighting  on  the  following  pas- 
sage :  That  when  William  Wainefleet,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
(afterwards  founder  of  Magdalen  College,*  )  persuaded  king  Henry 
VI.  to  erect  some  monument  for  learning  in  Oxford^  the  king 
returned,  Imd  potiAs  OawtabrigiWy  ut  duos  (si  fieri  possiij  in 
AngKd  Aocbdemias  habeam,  '*  Yea,  rather,^  said  he,  **•  at  C%m^ 
bridge,  that  (if  it  be.  possible)  I  may  have  two  Universities  in 
England :  ^  as  if  Cambridge  were  not  reputed  one  before  the  fbund- 
ing  of  Kings's  College  therein. 

An  improbable  passage,  which  filled  me  with  wonder :  for, 
although  none  beheld  king  Henry  as  a  profound  person  to  utter 
orades,  all  acknowledge  him  of  alnlity  to  express  himself  in  propor- 
tion to  truth ;  who  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  Cambridge  had 
been  an  University  many  hundreds  of  years  before  .these  words 
were  pretended  to  be  spoken,  and  vicing  endowed  Colleges  (un- 
endowed Halls  doming  not  n!nder  this  consideration)  with  Oxford 
itself,  as  by  the  ensuing  parallel  will  appear  :-*- 

In  Cambeidgb.  In  Oxvori>* 

1.  Peter  House.  1.  University  Collc^. 

2.  Michael  House.  2.  Merton  College. 

3.  Clare  Hall.  3.  Balliol  College. 

•  In  Oxford.    See  ^  Chnich  Hiatoiy/'  vol.  i.  page  615.— Epit. 
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In  Cambridge.  In  Oxford. 

4.  King's  HiJl.  4.  Exeter  College 

5.  Pembroke  Hall*  5.  Oriel  College, 

6L  BeneH  College.  6.  Queen's  College. 

7.  Trmity  Hall,  7.  New  College, 

&  GoRviUe  Hall,  8.  Lincoln  College. 

All  tlie^^  Houses  were  extant  in  Cambridge  before  the  reign  of 
King  Heni7  Y  L  equalling  those  in  Oxford  for  number :  All  Soub 
therein  not  being  folly  finished ;  (and  King's  College  being  an 
embryo,  whilst  All  Souls  was  but  an  infiint ;)  which  plainly  proveth 
Cambridge  a  most  flourishing  University  before  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VI. 

24—26.    I^  Speech  awmehed  by  no  Hietorian.    A  memorable 

TradUioUj  and  a  neeeaeary  Conehmon. 

This  made  me  consider  with  myself  what  authentical  authors  had 
attested  the  king's  words  aforesaid,  finding  it  first  printed  by  Brian 
Twyne,  Oxford  Antiquary,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Heylyn,  a  mem- 
]ber  of  that  University ;  but  neither  relating  to  any  author  by  quotas 
lion,  in  their  editions  which  I  have  seen,  which,  in  a  matter  of  such 
moment,  might  justly  have  been  expected.  During  these  my 
thoughts,  the  following  passages  came  very  seasonably  to  reconcile 
what  to  me  seemed  a  contradiction :—» 

Mr.  Hubbard,  my  much-esteemed  friend,  late  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  and  Proctor  of  Cambridge,  told  me  that  Mr.  Barlow,  Fel- 
low of  the  same  House,  informed  him,  how  he  had  heard  from  Mr, 
Matthew  Bust,  the  worthy  schoolmaster  of  Eaton,  familiarly  con- 
versing with  sir  Henry  Savill,  Warden  thereof,  that  the  said  sir 
Henry  Savill,  in  the  presence  of  sir  Isaac  Wake,  at  an  Oxford  Act, 
being  pleasant  at  the  entertainment  of  Cambridge-men,  in  mere 
merriment,  (to  try  whether  he  could  make  cousens  *  of  his  aunt's 
children  therein,)  devised  the  story,  far  fiK>m  imy  love  of  fiilsehood, 
.or  mischievous  intent  to  deceive  posterity,  but  only  for  present 
jielight.  Which,  since,  it  seems,  (how  soon  are  great  men's  jests 
made  meaner  men'^s  earnests  !)  hath  passed  for  current,  some  con- 
. firming,  more  crediting,  none  opposing  it ;  and  from  going,  in 
.tott,  comes  now  to  jtly,  in  print ;  and,  if  not  timely  checked,  will 

*  I  h»y9  snffend  thJji  word  to  leCain  it«  ancient  spelling,  becanse  it  will  more  readily 
'  aaggest  to  the  reader  Fnller's  pun,  aa  conveyed  in  the  doable  meaning.     At  cozener  ia 
"  a  deceiver/'  ao  coxetu  here  is  intended  both  for  "  perttona  deceived/'  and  Ibr  cou- 
Sim,  <<  an  annt'a  children." — Edit. 
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in  the  next  age  acquire  to  itself  a  peaceable  possession  of  a  general 
belie£ 

I  confess  this  is  hearsay  at  the  third  mouth,  losing  much  of  the 
lustre  thereof,  because  removed  three  descents  from  the  oiipnal. 
However,  I  conceive,  my  private  resolutions  just  and  equal,  who 
will  condemn  it  for  falsehood  in  that  very  minute  when  the  afore- 
said speech  of  king  Henry  VI.  shall  be  avouched  out  of  a  warrant- 
able author;  till  which  time,  I  shall  account  that  no  serious 
speech  of  a  king,  but  the  knight^s  joculary  expression :  I  say  again, 
this  my  audim  from  my  friend  shall  prevail  with  me  till  confrited 
with  the  ingpexi  of  a  credible  historian  to  the  contrary.* 

27—29.  The  Original  of  the  Schools  in  Oombridge.  The  old 
Schools  a  mean  Structure.  The  seoerdl  Founders  of  the  modem. 
Schools. 

Pass  we  now  from  King'^s  College,  but  stay  still  on  KingVCoUege 
ground,  (for  such  were  some  part  of  the  Schools,)  advanced  at  seve- 
ral times  by  sundry  benefactors.  First,  the  Schools  were  kept  in 
private  houses,  hired,  from  ten  years  to  ten  years,  by  the  University 
for  that  purpose ;  during  which  term  they  might  be  diverted  to  no 
other  use.  Such  we  conceive  the  School  of  Tyrannus,  wherein  St. 
Paul  kept  his  disputation ;  and  the  house  of  John  Goldcom  (smce 
enclosed  in  Caius  College)  served  the  University  a  long  time  in 
that  nature. 

Afterwards,  the  public  Schools  were  built  at  the  cost  of  the 
University,  in  or  near  the  place  where  now  they  stand.  But, 
alas  !  it  was  a  little  and  low  structure,  more  eminent  for  the 
learning  within,  than  the  building  without;  yet  every  whit  ail 
good,  as  anciently  the  Artists^  Schools  of  Padua,  kept  at  St.  Blass, 
or  as  the  Schools  in  Venice,  (near  the  steeple  of  St.  Mark,)  where 
Baptista  Egnatius,  some  hundred  years  since,  professed  the  liberal 
arts. 

Last  of  all,  the  present  Quadrant  of  the  Schools  was  erected  of 
brick  and  rough  stone,  in  fashion  as  it  standeth  at  this  day. 

First.  The  west  side;\  (opposite  to  the  entrance,)  built  by  the 
University  chaiges,  on  ground  bought  of  Bene^t  College ;  contain- 
ing, BENEATH,  the  Philosophy-  commonly  called  the  Baehelors'*- 
Schools.    Above,  the  Physic-  and  Law-Schools. 

Secondly.  TT^e  north  side^  (on  the  right  hand,)  finished  anno 
Domini  1400,  by  sir  William  Thorpe,  a  Lincolnshire  knight ;  con^ 
taining,  beneath,  the  Divinity-Schools.  Above,  the  Regent- 
and  Non-Regent-Houses,  having  something  of  chapel  character  and 

*  This  matter  is  afterwards  more  fully  debated  in  « the  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence," 
in  paragraph  96.— Edit.  t  Caictb,  Hitt.  Cant*  page  80. 
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tonsecmtion  in  tlieiii,  as  wherein  some  Uiniyenity  devotions  are 
{>erfonned. 

Thirdly.  Ths  souik  tide^  (on  the  left  hand,)  built  by  Laurence 
Booth,  bishop  of  Durham,  Chancellor  of  the  University ;  *  but  on 
Ihe  cost  of  graduates  and  others ;  containing,  bsxeath,  the  Logic** 
or  Sophistev-Schools,  where  {in  term-time)  daily  Disputations,* 
and  the  Bachelors'*  Commencement  is  k^t.  Above,  the  Greek 
Schools. 

Fourthly.  l%e  east  side,  (where  one  entereth  at  a  beautiful 
porch,)  built  atmo  1475,  by  Rotherham,  archbishop  of  York ;  con? 
taining,  beneath,  on  the  right  hand,  a  Vestiaiy,  where  the  Doc- 
tors robe  themselves,  and  have  a  convenient  inspection  into  the 
Divinity-Schools:  on  die  left  hand,  the  Consistory,  where  the 
Vice-Chancellor  keepeth  bis  courts.    Above,  a  fisur  library. 

This  library  fimnerly  was  furnished  with  plenty  of  choice  books, 
partly  at  the  costs  of  the  aforesaid  archbishop  Rotherham,  partly  at 
the  chaiges  of  Cuthbert  Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  bred  in  out 
University,  and  quietly  allowed  unto  us  by  bishop  Godwin ;  though 
some  since  "f*  (on  what  unjust  pretence  I  know  not)  have  drawn  him 
unto  Balliol  College  in  Obctbrd.  But  these  books,  by  the  covetous* 
ness  of  some  great  ones,  and  carelessness  of  the  lihmryJasersj  (for 
lihinry-ieq>ers  I  cannot  call  them,)  are  for  the  most  part  imbezzled, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  University^  and  learning  in  general. 

•90.  Cambridffe  Library  augmented  with  many  precious  Booh* 

At  this  day  the  library  (or  libraries^  shall  I  say  ?)  of  three  suc- 
cessive archbiishops,  painful  Parker,  pious  Grindall,  politic  Ban- 
croft, (on  the  miscarriage  of  Chelsea  College,  to  which  first  they 
vrere  bequeathed,)  are  bestowed  upon  Cambridge ;  and  are  beauti* 
fully  shelved,  (at  the  costs,  as  I  am  informed,  of  sir  John  Woollas- 
ton,  alderman  of  London,)  so  that  our  library  will  now  move  the 
beam,  though  it  cannot  weigh  it  down,  to  even  the  scale  with 
Oxford.  As  for  the  Schools  themselves,  though  our  aunt  boasteth 
that  it  is  not  worthy  to  carry  the  books  after  Oxford  library  for  the 
statefulness  of  the  edifice ;  yet  sure  the  difference  is  more  in  the 
case  than  in  the  jewels  therein  contained. 

Joannes  Langton,  Chancellor.  He,  with  the  consetit  of  the 
whole  University,  i^points  prayers  and  mass  for  Henry  VI.  a.d. 
1444. 

Nicholas  de  Kenton,  Chancellor ;  a  learned  writer,  1445. 

* 

Joannes  de  Langton,  Chancellor.  He  obtains  letters  patents  o« 
the  king,  whereby  he  forgives  the  University  all  offences,  1446. 

*  ride  in/rd,  anno  1456.  f  Bbiam  Xwynb. 
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RobertuB  de  Ascoughey  Doctor  of  Law,  Ghancellor*  He  gave 
to  the  Univeisitj  a  goblet  of  eight  ounces,  Oulielmus .  Bingham^ 
Proctor,  1447* 

31 — 33.  Queen's  OMege  founded  by  Queen  Margaret.     Tke  In- 
*  ecription  on  the  first  Stone.    Queen  Elizabeth  finished  what 
Queen  Margaret  began. 

Margaret,  daughter  to  Renier,  tituled  ^^king  of  Sicily  and  Jem* 
ialem,^  wife  to  king  Hemy  VI.  founded  a  College  in  Cambridge, 
n^r,  if  not  in,  a  place  farmerlj  called  Goose-green,  dedicating  the 
same  to  her  name-sake,  St.  Maigaret,  and  St.  Beinard,  commonly 
called  Queen^s  College.  Indeed,  as  the  trophy  of  Miltiades  in 
Athens  would  not  suffer  Themistocles  to  sleep,  to  this  queen, 
beholding  her  husband^s  bounty  in  building  King^s  College,  was 
restless  in  herself  with  holy  emulation,  until  she  had  produced  some- 
thing of  the  like  nature.  A  strife  wherein  wives,  without  breach  of 
duty^  may  contend  with  their  husbands,-^which  should  exceed  in 
pious  petfiMrmances. 

Sir  John  Wenlock,  knight,  kid  the  first  stone  of  this  College  b 
the  east  end  and  south  side  of  the  chapel,  in  the  name  of  queen 
Margaret,  April  15th,  1448;  who  caused  this  inscription  to  be 
engraven  thereon-:  Erit  Dominaf  noetrce  reginof  Margaretm  Domi^ 
nus  in  refugiumj  et  lapis  iste  in  signum :  ^^  The  Lord  shall  be  for 
a  refuge  to  the  lady  Margaret,  and  this  stone  for  a  sign.^  Indeed, 
poor  queen,  soon  after  she  needed  a  sanctuary  to  shelter  herself, 
when  beaten  in  battle,  and  the  aforesaid  (since  Lord)  Wenlock 
slain  at  Tewkesbury :  when,  no  doubt,  her  soul  retreated  to 
Divine  protection,'  the  only  succour  left  unto  her ;  but  this  sad 
accident  obstructed  the  hopeful  proceeding  in  her  intended  foun- 
dation. 

The  child  thus  '^  come  to  the  birth,  there  was  no  strength  to 
bring  forth,^  had  not  the  skill  of  the  midwife  supplied  the  want  of 
strength  in  the  mother.  I  mean,  Andrew  Ducket,  for  forty  years 
first  Master  of  this  House,  formerly  a  &iar,  rector  of  St.  Botolph'^s 
in  Cambridge,  Principal  of  Bemard^s  Hostel,  who  gathered  much 
money  from  well-disposed  people,  to  finish  this  College,  and 
accounted  by  some,  (though  not  by  his  purse,)  by  his  prayers,  the 
founder  thereof:  a  good  and  discreet  man,  who,  with  no  sordid  but 
prudential  compliance,  so  poised  himself  in  tiiose  dangerous  times 
betwixt  the  successive  kings  of  Lancaster  and  York,  that  he  pro- 
cured the  favour  of  both,  and  so  -prevailed  with  queen  Elizabeth, 
wife  to  king  Edward  IV.  that  she  perfected  what  her  professed 
enemy  had  begun:  a  good-natured  lady,  whose  estate  (whilst  a 
widow)  being  sequestered   for   the  delinquency  of  her   husband. 
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{fkin^f  tbooj^  not  tewnb,  then  in  fashion,)  made  hit  more  metd- 
ful  to  the  miseries  of  others. 

Mastees.  —  Andrew  Ducket.  Thomas  Wilkinson.  John 
Fisher.  Robert  Beakinshawe.  John  Jennings.  Thomas  Fotnam. 
William  Frankland.  Simon  Hejnes.  WiUiara  May.  William 
Glynne.  Thomas  Peacock.  William  May.  John  Stokys,  Wil- 
liam Ghaddnton.  Homfrey  Tyndall.  John  Davenant.  John 
Mansel.    Edward  Martin.    Herbert  Palmer.    Thomas  Horton. 

Benxfactoes.^— Lady  Margaret  Roos,  lady  Jane  Inglethorpe^ 
and  lady  Jane  Burrongh.  Oeoige  duke  of  Clarence.  CMij 
duchess  of  York.  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  ;  lady  Anne,  his 
wife.  Edward  earl  of  Salisbury.  Maud  countess  of  Oxford.  .  Mai^ 
maduke  Lomley,  bishop  cS  Lincoln.  Andrew  Ducket.  Hugh 
Trotter,  D.D.  John  Drewell.  William  Weld.  Sir  Thomas 
Smith.  Henry  Willshaw.  Dr.  Stokys.  John  Chetham.  Henry 
Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon.  John  Joslin.  Oeoige  Mountain* 
John  Davenant. 

Bishops. — ^l.  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Gudinal. 
2.  William  Glynne,  bishop  of  Bangor.  3.  William  Chadderton, 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  4.  William  Cotton,  bishop  of  Exeter.  6. 
John  J^on,  bishop  of  Norwich.  6.  Richard  Milboume,  bishop  of 
Carlisle.  7*  -George  Mountain,  bishop  of  London.  8.  Robert 
Touneson,  bishop  of  Salisbury^  9.  John  Davenant,  bishop  of 
Salisbury.  10.  William  Roberts,  bishop  of  Bangor.  11.  John 
Towers,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 

Leaekxd  Weitkes. — 1.  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester. 
2.  Desiderius  Erasmus.  3.  Henry  Bullock,  fidend  to  Erasmus, 
calling  him  BimUum.  4.  Dr.  Foreman ;  (having  is  as  good  as 
•making  of  books ; )  he  concealed  and  preserved  Luther^s  WoHlb, 
sought  for  to  be  burnt.*  5.  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  6.  Thomas 
Brightman.  7*  John  Davenant.  8.  Stephen  Nettles,  in  his  defence 
of  tithes.  9.  John  Weever,  author  of  the  "  Funeral  Monuments.^'' 
10.  Dr.  John  Preston. 

Livings  in  the  College  Gift. — St.  Botolph  Cantab,  vicar* 
age,  in  the  diooess  of  Ely,  valued  at  £2. 140.  4d.  Eversden  Parva 
rectory,  in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at  £5.  2s.  4id.  Hoggington 
[Oakington]  vicamge,  in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at  £4,  ISs. 
&U  Andrew  rectory,  [in  Sandon,  Essex,]  in  the  diocess  of  Canter- 
bury, [Lopdon,]  valued  at  d£^13.  6^.  8d. 

So  that  at  this  present  therein  are  maintained  one  President,  nine- 
teen Fellows,  three-and-twenty  Scholars,  eight  Bible-Clerks,  three 
Lecturers  of  Hebrew,  Arithmetic,  and  Geometry,  besides  Officers  and 

*  Mr.  Fox'8  <^  Acts  and  Monnmenta." 
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Servants  of  the  foundation,  with  other  Students ;  amountiug  unto 
one  hundred  and  ninety. 

34 — 38.  Some  Truth  in  much  Talk.  Give  what  is  thine  awn. 
Two  Coats /or  one  Body*  A  Benefactor-ffeneral  to  Learning. 
An  ingenious  and  useJiU  Design.    A.D.  1448. 

Amongst  the  later  Masters  oF  this  College,  Dr.  Humphrey  Tyn- 
dall,  dean  of  Ely,  must  not  be  forgotten ;  of  whom  there  passeth  an 
improbable  traditiou, — that  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  was 
proffered  by  a  Protestant  party  in  Bohemia  to  be  made  king 
thereof;  which  he  refused,  alleging,  that  he  had  rather  be  queen 
Elizabeth^s  subject,  than  a  foreign  prince.  I  know  full  well  that 
crown  is  elective.  I  know  also  that  for  some  hundreds  of  years  it 
.has  been  fixed  to  the  Oennan  empire.  However,  because  no  smoke 
without  some  fire,  or  heat  at  least ;  there  is  something  in  it,  more 
jthan  appears  to  every  eye.  True  it  is,  that  he  was  son  to  Sir 
Thomas  Tyndall,  of  Hockwold,  in  Norfolk ;  and  how  Bohemian 
.Uood  came  into  his  veins,  I  know  not.  Sure  I  am,  he  gave  the 
arms  of  Bohemia ;  namely.  Mars,  a  lion  with  a  forked  tail ;  Lunay 
crowned,  sol,  with  a  plume  of  ostrich-feathers  for  a  crest. 

The  catalogue  of  bene&ctors  to  this  CoUege  presents  only  the 
principal,  not  all  in  that  kind,  who,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Caius, 
(writing  eight  years  since,)  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred  forty 
and  seven ;  much  increased  at  this  day.  Indeed,  no  House,  for  the 
quantity,  is  endowed  with  better  land  of  manors  and  fitrms,  and  less 
of  impropriations  belonging  thereunto.  As  for  king  Richard  III. 
his  bene&ction  made  more  noise  than  brought  profit  therewith; 
who  conferred  on  this  College  all  the  large  and  honourable  patri- 
mony of  John  Vere,  the  thirteenth  earl  of  Oxford,  then  main- 
taining St.  MichaePs  mount,  in  Cornwall,  against  him  ;  which  soon 
after  was  justly  resumed  by  king  Henry  VII.  and  restored  to  the 
right  owner  thereof:  the  College  no  whit  grieving  thereat,  as  sensi- 
ble no  endowment  can  be  comfortable  which  consists  not  with  equity 
and  honour. 

No  College  in  England  hath  such  exchange  of  coats  of  arms  as 
this  hath,  giving  sometimes  the  arms  of  Jerusalem,  (with  many 
others  quartered  therewith,)  assigned  by  queen  Margaret  their  first 
foundress.  It  giveth  also  another  distinct  coat ;  namely,  a  crosier, 
and  pastoral  staff  saltire,  piercing  through  a  boards  head  in  the 
midst  of  the  shield.*  This  I  humbly  conceive  bestowed  upon  them 
by  Richard  III.  (when  undertaking  the  patronage  of  this  founda- 
tion,) in  allusion  to  the  boar,  which  was  his  crest ;  and  wherein 
those  church-implements,  disposed   in  sattire,  or  in  form  of  St. 

*  See  it  in  SrBED's  Map  of  Cambridgebhire. 
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Andiew^s  Czoss,. might  in  their  device  lelste  to  Andrew  Ducket,  so 
much  meriting  of  this  foundation.  However,  at  this  day  the  Collegd 
waves  the  wearing  of  this  coat,  laying  it  up  in  her  wardrobe,  and 
makes  use  of  the  former  only. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  this  catalogue,  may  be  beheld  not  as  a 
Benefiictor  to  this  House  alone,  but  all  Colleges  of  literature  in 
England.  If  Obadiah  be  so  praised  to  all  posterity  for  feeding  a 
hundred  of  God^s  prophets,  ^^  fifty  in  one  cave,  and  fifty  in  another^ 
with  bread  and  water,^  1  Ejngs  zviii.  4 ;  what  reward  shall  this 
worthy  Knight  receive,  who  for  ever  feeds  all  "  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets,^ both  in  Cambjridge  and  Oxford,  (members  of  any  Society,) 
with  rent-oom,  which  he  procured  by  statute  in  Parliament ;  which, 
in  due  time,  (Gt)d  willing,)  shall  fiilly  be  related. 

The  aforesaid  Knight  recurs  Again  (who  cannot  too  often  be 
mentioned)  in  the  list  of  learned  writers ;  eminent  for  two  excellent 
works :  the  one,  ^^  Of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  ;^  the  other, 
^*  Of  a  more  Compendious  Way  of  Printing,^^  as  which  would  defalk 
a  fifth  part  of  the  cost  in  paper  and  ink,  besides  as  much  of  the  pains 
in  composing,  printing,  and  reading  of  books  only,  by  discharging 
many  superfluous  letters  in  spelling  and  accommodating  the  sounds 
of  long  and  short  vowels  (to  save  terminating  ss,  and  other  needless 
additions  of  consonants)  with  distinct  characters.  However,  this 
design  hath  not  hitherto  met  with  general  entertainment,  chiefly  on 
a  suspicion  that  this  modem  way  will  render  ancient  books  in  a  short 
time  unreadable  to  any,  save  antiquaries ;  which  whether  a  just  or 
causeless  jealousy,  let  others  determine. 

39.  Bramtu  a  Student  in  Queen's  College.    16  Edward  IV. 

A.D.  1450-1475. 

Qjueen^s  College  accounteth  it  no  small  credit  thereunto,  that 
Erasmus  (who  no  doubt  might  have  picked  and  chosen  what  House 
he  pleased)  preferred  this  for  the  place  of  his  study,  for  some  years 
in  Cambridge ;  either  invited  thither  with  the  fame  of  the  learning 
and  love  of  his  friend,  bishop  Fisher,  then  Master  thereof;  or 
allured  with  the  situation  of  this  College,  so  near  the  river,  (as 
Rotterdam,  his  native  place,  to  the  sea,)  with  pleasant  walks 
thereabouts.  And  thus  I  take  my  fiu^well  of  this  foundation, 
wherein  I  had  my  education  for  the  first  eight  years  in  that  Univer* 
sity,  desiring  6od''s  blessing  to  be  plentifully  poured  on  all  the 
members  thereof. 

Nicholas  Close,  Chancellor,  a.j>.  1450. 

William  Percy,  son  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Chancellor, 
1451.  Mr.  Baker,  Proctor,  1452 ;  Mr.  Fleming,  and  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, Proctors,  1453. 
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Henceforward  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  an  eiact  catalogue 
of  all  the  Proctors  in  Cambridge.  Indeed,  we  could  haye  b^un 
our  list  of  them  a  hundred  years  before,  but  then  must  have  left 
many  blanks  for  some  years,  so  unperfect  our  intelligence,  and  so 
uncertain  the  records  ;  (meeting  therein  many  times  a  single  Proc- 
tor without  his  mate ;)  and  tiberefore  I  conceived  time  enough,' 
benceforwaid  to  date  the  completed  and  continued  seriea  of  those 
public  officers. 

Henry  Boleyne  and  John  Gunthorpe,  Proctors,  a.d.  1454. 

Henry  Boleyne  and  John  Bolton,  Proctors,  a.d.  1455. 

Laurence  Booth,  Chancellor;  John  Hurth  and  John  Bolton, 
Proctorp,  1456.  In  this  year,  a.d.  1457,  Laurence  Booth  (afteiv 
wards  archbishop  of  Yoik)  caused  a  collection  to  be  made  through 
the  whole  Uniyersity.  1.  From  such  who  hixed  Chairs  of  canon 
and  civil  law.  2.  From  those  who  broke  their  words  in  taking 
their  degrees.  S.  From  every  religious  person  a  proprietary  of 
goods,  ten  marks.*  4.  From  every  religious  man  of  the  Order  of 
Begging  Friars,  eight  marks.  5.  From  every  rich  parson,  a  third  part 
of  his  parsonage.  6.  From  bishops  and  prelates,  what  they  pleased 
themselves  to  give.  With  these  moneys,  which  may  be  presumed 
to  amount  unto  a  round  sum,  he  built  the  south  side  of  the  Schools, 
wherein  the  Sophiaters  keep  their  ordinary  disputations. 

William  Wilfleet,  Chancellor ;  Robert  Steukin  and  John  Yet- 
ting, Proctors,  a.d.  1458. 

Robert  Woodlark,  Chancellor;  Richard  Morgan  and  Oliver 
King,  Proctors,  1459. 

William  Skybye  and  William  Skelton,  Pitoctors,  1460. 

Richard  Scroop,  Chancellor ;  John  Baniaby  and  William  Gray- 
ham,  Proctors,  1461. 

Robert  Woodlaik,  Chancellor ;  Thomas  Langton  and  John  Gray, 
Proctors,  1462. 

John  Booth,  Chancellor ;  John  Lindsey  and  William  Rucshaw, 
Proctors,  1463. 

William  Wilfleet,  Chancellor ;  John  Bretton  and  Giles  Dent, 
Proctors,  1464. 

William  Wyche  and  William  Langthon,  Proctors,  1465. 

John  Herrison,  [Chancellor,]  Doctor  of  Phy8ic,-f-  this  year  set 
forth  a  short  Book  de  Pundatoribua  Umversitatisj  deducing  the 
same  &om  king  Cantaber,  the  same  which  I  conceive  is  called  ^^  the 
Black-Book  ^  at  this  day.     a.  d.  1465. 

William  Langthon  and  Christopher  Loftus,  Proctors,  1466. 

John  Day  and  William  Wood,  Proctors,  1467* 

4 

*  Caius,  De  ^niiquitule  Cant.  Acad,  page  81.  t  if»i<i»  page  44, 
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Edward  Story,  Chancellor ;  Thomas  Wright  and  Thomas  Lax- 
ton,  Proctors,  1468. 

.  Thomas  Rotherham,  ChanceDor ;  Thomas  Cosyn  and  Ambrose 
Rippington,  Ptoctors,  1469 ;  Thomas  Tajlour  and  Thomas  Mands- 
ky,  FhMStOKB,  14W ;  John  Wells  and  Edward  Hanson,  Proctors, 
1471 ;  John  Argent  and  John  Ocley,  Proctoni,  1472 ;  Ralph 
Song^  and  Richard  Tokerham,  Proctors,  1473 ;  John  Trotter  and 
Richard  ^mith.  Proctors,  1474;  Thomas  Bond. and  John  Radford, 
Proctors,  1476.  .       . 

.40,  The  Fowtding  of  Catherine  HaU. 

'  Itichard  Woodlark  was  bom  at  Wakerley  in  Northumberland,  as 

an  author  hath  affirmed.*  (Bat  finding  no  such  place  in  thai  county, 

and  a  Wakerley,  nigh  Stanftnd,  hi  Nordiamptonshire,f  bkme  me 

not,  if  witling  to  restore  my  native  shire  to  its  right,  and  th^ 

honour  of  his  tativity.)     This  Richard,  being  the  last  Foundation-r 

Fellow,  and  tJhird  Plrovost  of  King^s  College,  purchased  four  tene^^ 

Inetitsin  Mill-street,  (over  against  the  laie  Carmelites  then  newly 

Queen^s  College,)  iand  founded  an  Hall  thereon  for  one  Master; 

i^  three  Fellows^  dedicating  it  to  St.  Katherine,  the  tiigin  and 

miaijbyr,  since  augmented  by  the  bounty  of  others. 

■  •    -  •  . 

41.  Properly  a  pretty  Hall. 

This  may  be  termed  aula  beUa^  (if  not  a  proper^)  "  a  pretty 
Hall,^**  even  by  the  confession  of  the  poet  so  critical  in  the  irord  :— 

Sad  jui  BELLU8  homOf  Cotia,  Pusjllus  homo.X 

«  What  thing  ifl  in  itself  bat  flmaS, 
That,  Xlotta,  we  do  pretty  call. 

And  the  beholding  of  this  House  mifideth  me-of  what  sir  Thomas 
More§  writeth  of  a  8fae-&votinte  of  king  Edward  IV .  as  to  this  par- 
iieular  confoarmity  betwixt  them,  (otiierwise,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
lesemble  this  Virgin  Hall  to  a  wanton  woman,)  siamely,  that 
**  there  was  nothing  in  her  body  one  could  have  changed,  except 
•ne  would  have  wished  her  somewhat  higher.'*'  Lowness  of  endow- 
ment, and  littleness  of  receipt,  is  all  [that]  can  be  cavilled  at  in  this 
foundation,  otherwise  proportionably  most  complete  in  chapel,  dois* 
tei«,  Ubrary,  hall,  &c.  Indeed  this  House  was  Icmg  town-bound, 
(which  hhidered  &&  growth  thereof,)  till  Dr.  Qostlin,  that  good 
physician,  cured  it  of  that  disease,  by  giving  the  Bull  inn  thereunto; 
so  fhat,  since,  it  hath  flourished  with  buildings  and  students,  lately 
more  numerous  thanin  greater Coileges. 

*  J.  Scot's  ''  Tables."  f  See  Speed's  Maps  in  the  catalogues  of  both  counties* 

I  Mastialis,  Ub.  1.  epigram  10.  ^  In  his  list  of  Edward  V'.  f>Ho  62. 
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Masters.— 1.  Robert  Roch.  2.  John  Tarton.  3.  John  War- 
doll.  4.  Richard  Barleston.  5.  Thomas  Oreen.  6.  Rainold 
Boinbrig.     7*  Edwin  Sandys.    8.  Edmund  Gosin.    9.  John  May. 

10.  Edmund  Hound.  11.  John  Oveial.  12.  John  Hills.  13. 
Richard  Sibs.  14.  Ralph  Brownrigg.  15.  William  Spurstow. 
16.  John  Lightfoot. 

BsKKFACTORSi — ^1.  Isabel  Canterbury,  sister  to  the  founder. 
2.  William  Taylor.  .  3.  Catherine  Mils.  4.  Robert  Simpton.  5. 
Hugh  Pemberton.  6.  John  Chester.  7*  Thomas  Green.  8.  The 
lady  Elizabeth  Bamardiston.  9.  John  Leach.  10.  Richard  Nealson. 

11.  Robert  Shorton.  12.  Dr.  Thimblebie.  13.  Dr.  Middletop. 
14.  Hugh  Oarret.  15.  Rosamond  Paster.  16.  John  Colmlej. 
17-  John  Duke.  18.  John  Claypoole.  19.  John  Gostlin,  knight. 
20.  Thomas  Buck,  esquire-beadle.  21.  Mr.  Christopher  Shirland. 
22.  Mis.  Stafford.  23.  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs.  24.  Mr.  Peter 
Pheasant.  25.  Lady  Cocket.  26.  Mrs.  Jurdain.  27-  Lady  Ann 
Bamardiston.  28.  Dr.  William  Oouge.  29.  Mr.  Coulson.  30. 
Mr.  Skime,  esq.  31.  Mr.  Alured.  32.  Mr.  Ciadock.  33.  The 
worthy  Company  of  Mercers  of  the  city  of  London. 

.  Bishops. — Edwin  Sandys,  Master,  archbishop  of  York.  John 
May,  Master,  bishop  of  GEtrlisle.  John  Oyeial,  Master,  bishop  of 
Norwich.     Ralph  Brownrigg,  Master,  bishop  of  Exeter. 

Learned  Writers. — Edwin  Sandys,  archbishop  of  York. 
Richard  Sibs,  a  most  pious  and  profound  divine.  Thomas  Oood- 
win.  Fellow,  an  eminent  preacher.  John  Lightfoot,  an  excellent 
linguist. 

College-Livings. — Coton  rectory,  in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  va- 
lued at  £6. 128.  9id. 

So  that  lately  in  this  were  maintained  one  Master,  six  Fellows, 
with  all  the  Students,  above  an  hundred. 

Richard  Preyer  and  Robert  Woodroof,  Proctors,  a.d.  1476; 
Thomas  Swayne  and  .Oeiard  Borell,  Proctors,  1477 ;  Oulielmus 
Stockdale  and  John  Laycroft,  Proctors,  1478. 

Joannes  Boynton,  Chancellor ;  Robert  Wellby  and  Robert  Lu- 
ther, Proctors,  1479 ; .  Oulielmus  Thompson  and  Roger  Bower, 
Proctors,  1480;  Philip  Morgan  and  Thomas  Hole,  Proctors, 
1481 ;  John  Green  and  James  Grave,  Proctors,  1482. 

Thomas  Rotherham,  Chancellor ;  John  Smith  and  Robert  Ha- 
cumblen,  Proctors,  1483 ;  John  Butler  and  Gilbert  Geuge,  Proc- 
tors, 1484. 

Thomas  Northwood,  Chancellor;  John  Butler  and  Gilbert 
Urmsen,  Proctors,  1485 ;  Gilbert  Fits^John  and  Henry  Babing- 
ton.  Proctors,  i486;  Thomas  Waters  and  Gulielmus  Birly, 
Proctors,  1487. 
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Richardus  Badew,  Chancellor ;  Richard  Walle  and  John  Basset,' 
Proctors,  1488 ;  Thomas  Medcalfe  and  Roger  Laybume,  Proctors, 
1489. 

Thomas  Cosine,  Chancellor;  Goalteras  Bedman  and  Edmond 
Davy,  Proctors,  1490 ;  Richard  Barton  and  John  Wolfe,  Proc- 
tors, 1491 ;  John  Sickling  and  John  Walle,  Proctors,  1492 ;  John 
Lound  and  Richard  Huddlestone,  Proctors,  1493. 

Joannes  Blithe,  Chancellor;  Richard  Brampton  and  John 
Robinson,  Proctors,  1494;  John  Fisher  and  Thomas  Cooke, 
Proctors,  1495. 

Robertas  Fit^Hugh,  Chancellor;  Jacob  Denton  and  Thomas 
Oogney,  Proctors,  1496. 

42    4A.  The  Foundation  of  Jesus  College.     The  Incontinence  of 
Saint  SadeffuncTs  Nuns.    John  Major's  Testimony  hereof. 

This  year  a  new  CoUege  was  made  in  Cambridge  of  an  old  nun- 
nery, founded  some  three  hundred  years  ago ;  namely,  anno  1133, 
by  Malcolm  of  the  Scots^  royal  race,  earl  of  Cambridge  and  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  dedicated  to  St.  Radegund.  This  Radegund,  daughter 
to  Bertram,  prince  of  Thuringia,  was  wife  to  Lotharius  king  of 
France,  (son  to  Clodoveus  [Clovis]  the  great,  the  first  Christian 
king  of  diat  country,)  who,  sequestering  herself  from  her  husband'^a 
company,  about  the  year  560,  lived  and  died  in  a  small  monastery 
in  Poitou,  thereby  gaining  the  reputation  of  a  saint. 

But,  it  seems,  the  Sisters  living  in  Cambridge-nunnery,  conse- 
crated to  her  honour,  fell  as  far  short  in  chastity  as  she  overdid 
therein.  Indeed,  one  of  them  left  a  good  memory,  or  (at  least) 
hath  a  good  epitaph  inscribed  on  her  monument  in  the  chapel  :— 

Monhut  omatayjacet  kic  hona'Berta  Rotaia. 

Bu|  the  rest  were  not  so  sweet  and  fragrant  in  their  reputes,  squan- 
dering away  the  wealth  and  ornaments  of  their  House ;  which  was 
no  wopder  for  those  to  do,  who  were  prodigals  of  their  own  persons. 
Not  abje,  therefore,  to  go  away  Jrom  their  shame,  they  went  airay 
with  their  shame ;  and,  quitting  their  convent,  concealed  themselves 
privately  in  their  own  country.  Tradition  saith,  that,  of  the  two 
remaining,  one  was  with  chUdj  the  other  but  a  ehildf  so  that  their 
land  seemed  lapsed  for  want  of  owners,  or  rather  for  the  owners'* 
want  of  honesty.* 

But  let  us  hear  what  John  Major,  the  blunt  Scotch  historian, 
saith  hereof,^  living  in  Cambridge  some  years  after,  whilst  those 

*  Godwin,  in  his  catalogue  of  bishops  of  Ely,  in  the  **  Liib  of  John  Alcock.''        t  ^. 
OttUi  Seaiorum,  fol.  9. 
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matters  were  jet  fresh  in  most  men^s  memories : — Quoddam  mtdie- 
rum  etmobium  in  OoUegiwn  Jem  eanverterunt  consilio  erudUiisimi 
pariter  et  cptimi  viri  Stubi$  Doctoris  Thedogi,  NoMhmU  muUeres 
iUa  indudi^  sed  ichoUuUcarum  eoutortium  admia&runi.  Undi 
graces  tiros  scandeUizctrtrnt^  quocirca  eit  ejeetisy  et  aliis  ccenobiis 
impoeitis^  earum  loco  etudentea  inopes  positi  9uni^  quatenue  Uteris  et 
virttUibus  incumberentj  et  /oKum  darent  in  tempore  suo.  Hano 
mtdierum  efectionem  approbo.  Bi  enim  pro  rdigione  prastibula 
nutrianty  earum  loco  bonwponendce  sunt. 

15,  46.  The  Character  of  Bishop  Aleoci.    Jesus  OMege  the  Bishop 

of  Ely's  House. 

Their  viciousness  thus  generally  complained  of,  their  House,  with 
•ill  the  land  th^eoF,  was  with  king  Henry  YII.  and  pope  Julius  II. 
bestowed  on  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely^  to  convert  it  into  a  Col- 
lege, dedicated  to  Jesus,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Radegund.  A 
whole  volume  may  be  written  of  this  bishop,  bom  at  Beverley  in 
Ycxkshire,  though  his  parents  lie  buried  at  Kingstonron-Hull,' 
where  he  built  a  chantry  for  them,  and  a  free-school  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  John  Bale  (though  very  sparing  of  pmising  persons  of 
lihat  age)  chamcteiteth  him,  ^*  given  from  his  childhood  to  learning 
and  religion ;  so  growing  from  virtue  to  virtue,  that  no  one  in 
England  was  more  reputed  for  his  holiness.^  He  is  reported  to 
have  fiured  very  sparingly  all  his  life  long,  and  to  have  conquered 
the  baits  of  his  wanton  flesh  by  his  lasting,  studying,  watching,  and 
such  like  Christian  discipline. 

This  good  bishop  established  in  the  House  one  Master,  six  Fel« 
lows,  and  six  Scholars,  commending  them  to  the  perpetual  tutelage 
of  the  bishops  of  Ely.  Hence  it  is  that  when  those  bishops  lodge 
in  this  College,  (as  they  did  anno  1556,  1557,)  their  register 
reporteth  them  lying  in  *^  their  own  House :  ^  and  though  Peter 
House,  as  founded  by  Balsham  bishop  of  Ely,  might  claim  the  same 
title  ;  yet  it  seems  those  bishops  have  a  more  particular  aifection  to* 
Jesus  College.  King  James,  in  his  coming  from  Newmarket 
hither,  commended  it  for  the  situation  thereof,  as  most  collegiate, 
retired  from  the  town,  and  in  a  meditating  posture  alone  by  itself. 

Masters. — ^1.  William  Chubbs.  2.  John  Eccleston.  3.  Tho- 
mas Alcock.  4.  William  Capon.  5.  John  Royston.  6.  Edward 
Pierpoint.  7-  John  Fuller.  8.  Thomas  Redman.  9.  Thomas 
Gascoigne.  10.  John  Lakin.  11.  Thomaslthell.  12.  John  Bell. 
13.  JohnDuport.  14.  Roger  Andrews.  15.  William  Beale.  16. 
Richard  Sterne.    17.  John  Worthington. 

Bekekactobs. — The  lady  Willoughby.  The  lady  Bray.  James 
Stanley,  bishop  of  Ely.    Thomas  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave 
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the  advowsons  of  six  vicaiages  to  this  College.  John  Beauchampe, 
knight.  Sir  Robert  Read,  knight.  John  Andrews.  Dr.  Royston. 
Dr.  Fuller.  John  Batemanson.  Thomas  Roberts.  Roger  Thomey. 
Richard  Pigot.  Godfrey  Foliam.  William  Maishall.  Jane  Woods. 
Thomas  Sutton,  esq. 

Bishops.— Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  John 
Bale,  bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland.  Richard  Bancroft,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.    John  Owen,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Learned  Writers.— William  Ghubbs :  he  wrote  a  Logic, 
and  a  Comment  on  Scotus.  Geoffrey  Dounes,  Tutor  to  John  Bale. 
Thomas  Cranmer,  Martyr.  John  Bale,  Confessor.  John  Dod, 
Fellow  of  this  House.  Sir  William  Boswell,  Lieger  in  Holland. 
Christopher  lord  Hatton. 

College  Livings.*-A11  Saints,  Cantab,  vicarage,  In  the  dio^ 
cess  of  Ely,  valued  at  ^5.  6$.  3d.  St.  Sepulchre,*  Cantab,  vicar- 
age, in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at  £6.  Us,  Comberton  vicarage, 
in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at  £6, 1%.  lOid.  Harlton  rectory,  in 
the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at  £14.  Ids.  5id.  Graveley  rectory,  in 
the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at  <£^13.  28.  6d.  Gilden  Morden  vicarage, 
in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at  £3.  5s.  6d.  St  Clemenf  s  Cantab, 
vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at . 

So  that  lately  (namely,  anno  1635)  the  foundation  consisted  of 
one  Master,  sixteen  Fellows,  twenty-four  Scholars,  besides  Officers 
and  other  Students  ;  in  all  one  hundred  and  ten. 

Gulielmus  Milner  and  Gulielmus  Tape,  Proctors,  a.  d.  1497* 

Richard  Wyat  and  John  White,  Proctors,  1498. 

Richard  Hutton  and  Brian  Kidday,  Proctors,  1499. 

Henceforward,  having  gained  more  certainty  from,  our  registers, 
we  will  enlarge  ourselves  to  a  greater  proportion  both  of  the  names 
of  University-Officers,  and  numbers  of  the  annual  Commencers, 
adding  also  the  Mayors  of  the  town,  not  as  a  foil  to  the  diamond, 
but  because  it  may  conduce  something  to  the  certainty  of  chro- 
nology. 

Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Chancellor ;  Henry  Babing- 
ton.  Vice-chancellor ;  John  Sickling  and  Thomas  Patison,  Proc- 
tors ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  6 ;  Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  1 ;  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  10  ;  Bachelors  of  Laws, 
13 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  29 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  23 ;  Masters  of 
Chrammar,  4 ;     Henry  Kele,  Mayor  of  the  town.     a.d.  1500. 

John  Fisher,  Chancellor;  John  Fisher,  Vice-chancellor;  Rich- 
ard Balderton  and  Richard  Wyat,  Proctors  ;  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
7 ;  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  2 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  14 ;  Masters 

*  Fuller  here  appears  to  be  mistaken,  as  the  vicarage  of  St.  Sepulchre  is  not  in  the 
gift  of  any  of  the  Colleges. — Edit. 
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of  Arts,  27 ;  Masters  of  Grammar,  3 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  18 ; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  23 ;  John  Bell,  Mayor  of  the  town.    1501.* 

George  Fitzhugh,  Chancellor ;  Humphrey  Fitz- William,  Vice- 
Chancellor;  Thomas  Edman,  and  John  Hutchinson,  Prociois; 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  2;  Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  4;  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law,  2 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  8 ; 
Masters  of  Arts,  22 ;  Masteis  of  Grammar,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws, 
29 ;  Bachelors  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  34 ;  Robert 
Morehouse,  Mayor  of  the  town.     1502. 

.  Thomas  Routhold,  Chancellor;  GalMde  Knight,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor; John  Jennings  and  Gulielmus  Woodroof,  Proctors; 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  3 ;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Doctor  of 
Music,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  18 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  19 ; 
Bachelors  of  Laws,  18 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  26 ;  Robert  Morehouse, 
Mayor  of  tlie  town.     1503. 

John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  Chancellor;  John  Smith, 
Vice-Chancellor;  Robert  Cutler  and  John  Watson,  Proctors; 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  6 ;  Doctors  of  Canon  Law,  2 ;  Bachelors  of 
Divinity,  11;  Masters  of  Arts,  17;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  26; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  24 ;  John  Bell,  Mayor  of  the  town.    1504. 

47.  FirH  Chancellor  for  Life. 

The  University  perceived  it  was  troublesome  every  year  to 
choose  a  new  Chancellor.  Wherefore,  having  now  pitched  on  a 
person  of  much  merit  for  the  place,  (so  that  they  could  not  change 
but  to  loss,)  this  year  they  concluded  his  continuance  therein  for 
term  of  life ;  which  act  of  the  University  was,  anno  1514,  more 
solemnly  confirmed.  Hereafter  it  will  be  superfluous  to  charge 
every  year  nfith  the  repeated  name  of  the  Chancellor,  as  always  the 
same,  till  another,  on  his  death,  be  elected. 

48 — 51.  Erasmus  studieth  in  Queen* s  College ;  was  first  Greek- 
then  Dimnity-Professor.  No  mercenary  Writers  in  Cam^ 
bridge.  Cambridge  within  few  Years  much  improved'  in 
Learning, 

About  this  time  Erasmus  came  first  to  Cambridge,  (coming  and 
going  for  seven  years  together,)  having  his  abode  inQueen'^s  College,*f- 
where  a  study  on  the  top  of  the  south-west  tower  in  the  old  court  still 
retaineth  his  name.     Here  his  labour  in  mounting  so  many  stairs, 

*  At  this  date  the  accnrate  Le  Neve  commences  his  "  Acconnt  of  Vice-Chancellon 
and  Pzoctora  : "  which  often  Taiies  in  its  nomenclatore  frtna  Fuller's  List.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  I  do  not  consider  myself  qualified  to  act  as  arbitrator  between  them.-^ 
Edit.  t  TiVIe  the  date  of  his  first  epistle,  iibro  viii. 
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(done,  perchance,  on  puipose  to  exercise  his  body,  and  prcTent  cor- 
pulency,) was  recompensed  with  a  pleasant  prospect  round  about 
him.  He  often  complained  of  the  CoIIege-ale,  eertitia  hujus  loci 
mihi  miOo  modo  plaoet^-'-iLB  raw,  small,  and  windy ;  *  whereby  it 
appears,  1.  Ale  in  that  age  was  the  constant  beverage  of  all  Col- 
leges before  the  innovation  of  beer  (the  child  of  hops)  was  brought 
into  England.  2.  Queen^s  College  cerviaia  was  not  via  Cereris^ 
but  Ceres  mtiata.  In  my  time,  (when  I  was  a  member  of  that 
House,)  scholars  continued  Erasmuses  complaint ;  whilst  the  brew- 
ers  (having,  it  seems,  prescription  on  their  side  for  loflg  time)  little 
amended  it.  The  best  was,  Erasmus  had  his  loffena  or  flagon  of 
wine  recruited  weekly  from  his  friends  at  London ;  which  he  drank 
sometimes  singly  by  itself,  and  sometimes  encouraged  his  fiunt  ale 
with  the  mixture  thereof. 

He  was  public  Greek  Professor,  and  first  read  the  Grammar  of 
Chrysoloras  to  a  thin  auditory ,-|-  whose  number  increased  when  he 
b^n  the  Grammar  of  Theodonis.  Then  took  he  (by  grace  freely 
granted  him)  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity ;  I  such  his  com* 
mendable  modesty,  though  over-deserving  a  Doctorship,  to  desire 
no  more  as  yet,  because  the  main  of  his  studies  were  most  resident 
on  Humanity.  Here  he  wrote  a  small  tract  de  conscribendis  qna^ 
talis,  set  forth  by  Sibert,  printer  to  the  University .§  Some  years 
after  he  took  upon  him  the  Divinity-Professor^s  place,  (understand 
it  the  Lady  Margaret^s,)  invited  thereunto,  not  with  the  salary,  so 
small  in  itself,  ||  but  with  desire  and  hope  to  do  good  in  the 
employment. 

If  any  find  him  complaining,  ffio  (o  Academiam  !)  nuUuSj  Sf^e. 
*'  Here^s  an  University  indeed,  wherein  none  can  be  found  who  will 
at  any  rate  be  hired  to  write  but  indifferently  !  ^^  know,  this  might 
tend  much  to  his  trouble,  but  sounds  nothing  to  the  disgrace  of 
Cambridge.  Indeed,  in  Dutch  Academies,  many  poor  people 
made  a  mean  livelihood  by  writing  for  others,  though  but  liberal 
mechanics  in  their  employment.  No  such  mercenary  hands  in 
Cambridge,  where  every  one  wrote  for  himself;  and,  if  at  any  time 
for  others,  he  did  it  gnxtis,  as  a  courtesy  for  good-will,  no  service 
for  reward. 

How  much  Cambridge  was  lately  improved  in  learning,  the  same 
author  doth  thus  acquaint  us.  ^^  Almost  thirty  years  ago,^  saith 
he,  '<  nothing  else  was  handled  or  read  in  the  Schools  of  Cam* 
bridge,  besides  Alexander,  the  Little  Loffieals,  (as  they  call  them,) 
and  those  old  dictates  of  Aristotle,  and  questions  of  Scotus.     In 

•  Bpistola  16,  Iflffi  vitt.  t  Lib.  viii.  epitt.  1.  t  Caiuh,  Hut.  Ctmt. 

^cad.  lib.  ii.  page  127*  «  /<fem,  ibid.  n  Ub.  ?iU.  epiat.  3.  H  Lib.  viii. 

epist.  6. 
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process  of  time,  there  was  an  accession  of  good  learning,  the  know- 
ledge  of  Mathematics  came  in  ;  a  new  and,  indeed,  a  renewed  Aris- 
totle came  in  :  so  many  authors  came  in,  whose  very  names  were 
anciently  unknown.  To  wit,  it  hath  flourished  so  much,  that  it 
may  contend  with,  the  prime  Schools  of  this  age  ;  and  hath  such 
men  therein,  to  whom  if  such  be  compared  that  were  in  the  age 
before,  they  will  seem  rather  shadows  of  divines  than  divines.''^  * 

52 — 54.  Era»muis  Jvdgmmt  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  A 
second^  a  thirds  Verdict  of  the  same.  His  Character  of  Cam- 
bridge Townsmen, 

Take  also  the  comparative  character  of  Cambridge,  weighed  at 
tills  time  with  Oxford,  whilst  the  judicious  hand  of  Erasmus  thus 
holdeth  the  beam  of  the  balance  :  "  John,  bishop  of  Rochester,-^ 
one  [who  is]  a  man,  a  true  bishop^  a  true  divine, — ^told  me  some 
three  years  since,  that  in  Cambridge,  (whereof  he  is  perpetual 
Chancellor,)  instead  of  sophistical  querks^  now  sober  and  sound 
disputations  are  agitated  amongst  divines ;  whence  men  depart  not 
only  leameder  but  better.  Oxford  University,  by  the  help  of  some 
monks,  did  at  first  make  some  resistance ;  but  such  were  curbed 
with  the  power  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  the  king^s  authority,  who 
envied  so  great  good  to  that  most  famous  and  ancient  School .'"*|* 

A  second  of  the  same  kind  will  not  be  amiss  to  present.  *^  Eng* 
land,''  saith  he,  "  hath  two  most  noble  Universities,  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  ;  in  both  of  these  the  Oreek  tongue  is  taught,  but  in  Cam- 
bridge quietly,  because  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  sits 
governor  of  the  School,  not  only  for  his  learning's  sake,  but  for  his 
divine  life.  But  when  a  certain  young  man  at  Oxford  not  meanly 
learned  did  happily  enough  profess  the  Greek  tongue  there,  a  bar- 
barous fellow  in  a  popular  sermon  began  to  rail  against  the  Greek 
tongue  with  great  and  heinous  revilings.''  %  ^^^  ^^  another  place : 
"By  the  wisdom  of  Thomas,  cardinal  of  York,  the  School  of 
Oxford  shall  be  adorned,  not  only  with  all  kind  of  tongues  and 
learning,  but  also  with  such  manners  which  become  the  bedt  studies. 
For  the  University  of  Cambridge  long  ago  doth  flourish  with 
all  ornaments,  John,  bishop  of  Rochester,  being  the  Chancellor 
thereof."  § 

But  too  tart  and  severe  is  Erasmus'*s  censure  of  Cambridge 
townsmen :  Vidgus  Cantabrigieme  inhoyntales  Britannoa  ante- 
eedity  qui  cum  summd  rusticitate  summam  malitiam  conjunxSre, 
*'  Cambridge  townsmen  go  beyond  the  inhospitable  Britons,  who 
have  malice  joined  with  their  clown ishness."  ||     And  although  some 

•  Lib.  H.  eplstola  10.  f  Lib.  xvii.  eplat.  11.  J  Lib.  vi.  epist.  2, 

5  Lib.  vi.  epist.  27.  |1  Lib.  viii.  epiet.  8,  9. 
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will  say  the  townsmen  are  no  changelings  at  thut  day ;  yet,  seeing 
Cambridge  is  sometimes  called  dmtas^  and  often  v/rb$;  some 
of  her  inhabitants  express  much  cimlity  and  urbanity  in  their 
behaviour. 

Richard  Burton,  Vice-Chancellor ;  William  Lambert  and  Ed- 
mond  Page,  Proctors ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  2 ;  Bachelors  of 
Divinity,  7  ;  Masters  of  Arts,  18 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  6 ;  Bache-f 
lors  of  Arts,  23 ;  Henry  Kele,  Mayor,     a.d.  1505. 


SECTION  VI. 

EDVARDO  BENLOSSIO  ARMIGERO,  MECiENATI  SUO 

BENEVOLO. 

Septem  Principum  Aulas  transmarinas  (ni  mal^  me- 
mini)  te  perlustrdsse  accepi.  In  quibus  splendidae  vestes, 
dubiae  dapes,  ingens  famulitium,  continuus  strepitus, 
multa  denique  confiisio,  quae  in  regum  hospitiis,  honoris 
erg6,  Magnificbntia  est  nominanda. 

En  tibi  plures  Musarum  Aulas  (sic  opposite  Collegia 
dicuntur)  in  hdc  Historic  nostrft  descriptas !  Esto  tu 
aequissimus  arbiter,  (ciim  utraque  tibi  notissima,)  Auli- 
coram  an  Academicoram  vita  sit  beatior.  Non  dubito  te 
musicolaram  placidam  quietem,  vestitum  simplicem, 
vultum  tenuem,  fercula  vacua,  mentes  plenas,  phaleratis 
Palatinoram  miseriis,  ac  coram  tolerabili  vanitati  praela- 
turam. 

Praeserlim  Joannense  Collegium  dulcedine  su4  te 
allecturam  spero ;  ciim  tibi  olim  natale  soluiu,  ubi  Uteris 
fiiisti  innutritus,  et  cui  donaria  non  contemnenda  dedisti, 
plura  et  pretiosiora  (ni  fallor)  daturas ;  si  omnia  justae 
tuae  expectationi  respondissent. 

1.  King  Henry  cornea  to  Cambridge. 

Henry  VII.  came  to  Cambridge,  where  he  bestowed  an  hundred 
marks  on  the  University,  and  forty  pounds  (a  fair  sum  in  that 
age  from  so  thrifty  a  king)  on  the  fabric  of  St.  MaryX  where 
the  scholars  meet  weekly  at  public  sermons,  and  yearly  at  the 
Commencement. 
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2.  The  Building  of  B^.  MaryU. 

The  mention  of  St.  Mary'^s  mindeth  me  of  chuich-work  indeed, 
80  long  it  was  from  the  founding  to  the  finishing  thereof;  as, 
begun  May  16th,  1478,  when  the  first  stone  thereof  was  laid  in 
the  seventeenth  of  Edward  IV. — The  church  ended  (but  without 
a  tower  or  belfry)  1519,  in  the  eleventh  of  Henry  VIII.— The 
tower  finished  1608,  in  the  sixth  of  king  James.— So  that,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  ending  thereof  were  no  fewer  than  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  yean.  There  was  expended  in  the  structure  of 
the  church  alone  seven  hundred  ninety-five  pounds,  two  shillings, 
and  a  penny,  all  bestowed  by  charitable  people  for  that  purpose. 
Amongst  whom,  Thomas  Barow,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  archdeacon 
of  Colchester,  formerly  Fellow  of  King^s  Hall,  and  Chancellor  of 
his  house  to  king  Richard  III.  gave,  for  his  part,  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds.* 

3 — 5.  The  Foundation  of  Chriefs  College.     The  fair  endowment 

thereof    A  Lady  of  Pity  > 

One  may  probably  conjecture,  that  a  main  motive  which  drew 
king  Henry  this  year  to  Cambridge  was,  with  his  presence  to 
grace  his  roother^s  foundation  of  Christy's  College,  now  newly  laid, 
without  Bam  well-gate,  over  against  St.  Andrew^s  church,  in  a  place 
where  God'*s  House  formerly  stood,  founded  by  king  Henry  VI. 
This  king  had  an  intention  (had  not  deprivation,  a  civil  death, 
prevented  him)  to  advance  the  Scholars  of  this  foundation  to  the 
full  number  of  sixty,  though  (a  great  fall)  never  more  than  four 
lived  there,  for  lack  of  maintenance.  Now  the  lady  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  (accounting  herself,  as  of  the 
Lancaster  line,  heir  to  all  king  Henry'*s  godly  intentions,)  only 
altered  the  name  from  God^s  House  to  Christ^s  College,  and  made 
up  the  number,  namely,  one  Master,  twelve  Fellows,  forty-seven 
Scholars ;  in  all  sixty. 

Oreat  and  good  were  the  lands  which  this  lady,  by  her  last 
will,  bestowed* on  this  College,  in  several  counties.  In  Cambridge- 
shire, the  manors  of  Malton,  Meldreth,  and  Beach,  with  divers 
lands  and  rents,  elsewhere  in  that  county.  In  Leicestershire,  the 
manor  of  Ditesworth,  alicLs  Diseworth,  with  lands  and  tenements  in 
Ditesworth,  Kegworth,  Hathern,  and  Wolton.  In  Norfolk,  the 
abbey  of  Creyke,  which  was  in  the  king^s  hands,  as  dissolved 
and  extinct,  settled  by  the  pope'^s  authority  and  the  king^s  licence. 
In  Essex,  the  manor  of  Rpydon.  In  Wales,  Manibire,  [Manor- 
bier,]  an  impropriation .f     This  lady,  being  of  Welsh  affinity,  a 

•  C^ius,  Hisioria  Atad.  Cantab,  lib.  i.  page  90. '  t  All  these   I  have  tran- 

f  cribed  out  of  her  last  will. 
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Teuther  [Tudor]  hj  i&ania^,  and  haying  long  lived  in  Wales, 
(where  her  son  king  Henry  VII.  was  bom  in  Pembroke,)  thought 
fitting,  in  commemoration  thereof,  to  leave  some  Welsh  land  to 
this  her  foundation. 

Once  the  lady  Maigaret  came  to  Chrises  College,  to  behold 
it  when  partly  built;  and,  looking  out  of  a  window,  saw  the 
dean  eall  a  faulty  Scholar  to  correction ;  to  whom  she  said,  Lentil 
lenti  !  '^  Gently,  gently,^  as  accounting  it  better  to  mitigate  his 
punishment  than  to  procure  his  pardon  :  mercy  and  justice  making 
the  best  medley  to  offenders.* 

6.  John  Major  a  Student  in  Chrisfs  College. 

John  Major,  a  Scottishman,  and  a  Scottish  historian  of  good 
account,  was  (only  for  the  term  of  three  months)  a  Student  in 
this  College,  as  himself  acknowledgeth.  He  reporteth,  that  the 
Scholais  of  Cambridge  in  his  time  **  usually  went  armed  with  bows 
and  swords ;  ^-f*  Vhich  our  learned  antiquary  is  very  loath  to  believe, 
except  it  was  John  Major^s  chance  to  come  to  Cambridge  in  that 
yery  juncture  of  time,  when  the  Scholars,  in  feud  with  the  towns- 
men, stood  on  their  posture  of  defence,  j  Thus  Pallas  herself  may 
sometimes  be  put  to  it,  to  secure  her  wit  by  her  weapons.  But 
had  Major  lived  as  many  years  as  he  did  but  months  in  this 
University,  he  would  have  given  a  better  account  of  their  peaces 
able  demeanour. 

7.  Jolin  Leland  Fellatv  therein.  ' 

John  Leland,  that  learned  antiquary,  was  a  Fellow  of  this  foun- 
dation, as  he  grateiiilly  professeth.  I  account  it  therefore  in  myself 
an  excusable  envy,  if  repining  that  the  rare  manuscripts  of  his 
collections  were,  since  his  death,  bestowed  on  Oxford  library,  and 
not  here  where  he  had  his  education.  But  I  remember  a  maxim  in 
our  Common  Law,  wherein  the  lands  (such  are  books  to  scholars)  of 
a  son,  deceasing  without  heirs,  fall  raUier  to  lus  uncle  or  aunt,  than 
father  or  mother.§ 

8.  Beformation  of  Augmentation. 

Many  years  after  the  founding  of  this  College,  complaint  was 
made  to  king  Edward  VI.  of  superstition  therein ;  the  Master  and 
twelve  Fellows  of  this  Christ- College  superstitiously  alluding  to 
Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles.  Probably  the  peevish  informers 
would  have  added,  that  the  Diecipuliy  or  Scholars  in  this  House, 

*  This  I  heard  In  a  Clermn,  from  Dr.  Collinga.  f  Lib,  'De  GetU*  Scotorum, 

cap.  6.  t  Caios,  Ui»*oria  Acad,  Canlab,  page  74.  ^  In  Vita  regU 

StberH,  Ibl.  70. 
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were  in  imitation  of  Christ^s  seventy  disciples,  save  tbe  number  cor- 
responds noty  as  being  but  forty-seven  by  the  original  foundation. 
Hereupon  king  Edward  altered  this  number  of  twelve,  not  by  sub- 
traction, (the  most  easy  and  profitable  way  of  reformation,)  but 
addition,  founding  a  thirteenth  fellowship  and  three  scholarships 
out  of  the  impropriation  of  Bourn,  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
College:  and  so  real  charity  discomposed  suspected  superstition. 
This  good  king  also  gave  the  College,  in  lieu  of  the  manor  of  Roy- 
don,  which  he  took  from  it,  the  entire  revenues  of  Bromwell  Abbey, 
such  was  his  bountiful  disposition.  Nor  can  it  be  proved  that  in 
his  own  person  he  ever  did  to  any  an  injurious  action,  though  too 
many  under  him  (if  those  may  be  termed  "  under  him  ^'  who  did 
what  they  pleased  themselves)  were  too  free  of  their  favours  in  that 
nature. 

9.  ITie  Worthies  of  this  College. 

It  may  without  flattery  be  said  of  this  House,  "  Many  daughters 
have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all ;  ^'  (Proverbs 
xxxi.  29  ;)  if  we  consider  the  many  divines  who,  in  so  short  a  time, 
have  here  had  their  education.  Let. papists  tell  you  of  Richard 
Reignalds,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  monk  of  Zion  ;  of  William  Exi- 
mew,  a  Carthusian ;  both  bred  here,  and  martyred,  say  they,  for 
the  catholic  cause,  anno  1535  ;  of  Richard  Hall,  who  ran  beyond  the 
seas,  became  canon  of  Cambray,  and  wrote  the  manuscript-life  of 
bishop  Fisher  :♦  we  chiefly  take  notice  of  the  divines  bred  here  since 
the  Reformation. 

Masters. — 1.  John  Sickling,  Fellow  of  God'*s  House,  first 
Master.  2.  Richard  Wiat,  Doctor  *of  Divinity.  3.  Thomas 
Thompson,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  good  benefactor.  4.  John 
Watsonne,  Doctor  of  Divinity.  5.  Henry  Lockwood,  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  6.  Richard  Wilks,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  chosen,  1549* 
7.  Cuthbert  Scot,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  chosen  1553.  8.  William 
Taylor,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  chosen  1557.  9.  Edward  Hawford, 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  chosen  1559.  He  was  a  good  benefactor.  10, 
Edmund  Barwell,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  chosen  1581.  11.  Valen- 
tine Carey,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  chosen  1610.  12.  Thomas  Bain- 
brigg.  Doctor  of  Divinity,  chosen  1620.  13.  Samuel  Bolton.  14. 
Ralph  Cud  worth. 

Bishops. — 1.  Hugh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  1535,  and 
martyr.  2.  Nicholas  Heath,-f-  archbishop  of  York,  1553.  3.  Cuth- 
bert Scot,  bishop  of  Chester,  1556.    4.  William  Hughes,  bishop 

•  PiTZ^us,  in  crnt.  tUt.  f  So  saith  Dr.  Willet,  in  hia  dedication  of  Ua  Com- 

ment on  Samuel,  to  thia  College.  Indeed,  I  find  one  Heth,  (but  not  his  Christian  name*) 
FeUow  of  this  CuUcge,  1520. 
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of  St.  Asaph,  1573.  5.  Anthony  Watson,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
1596.  6.  Valentine  Carey,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1620.  D.  John- 
son, archbishop  of  Dublin.  Brute  Babington,  bishop  of  Derry, 
in  Ireland.  George  Downham,  bishop  of  Derry,  in  Ireland.  Wil- 
liam Chappe],  bishop  of  Cork,  in  Ireland. 

Benkfactobs. — 1.  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester.  2.  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  knight.     3.  Richard  Risley.     4.  Dr^  Patison. 

5.  Philip  Rawlins.  6.  Mr.  Jennings.  7,  Nicholas  Culverwell. 
8.  Thomas  Laughton.  9.  Mr.  Wentworth.  10.  Robert  Isham. 
11.  Richard  Bunting.     12.  Richard  Car. 

Leabnkd  Weitebs,  Fellows. — 1.  Edward  Dearing.  2.  John 
More,  preacher  in  Norwich.  He  made  the  excellent  map  of  .the 
Land  of  Palestine.  S.  Hugh  Broughton,  a  learned  man,  espe- 
cially in  the  eastern  languages,  but  very  opinionative.  4.  Andrew 
Willet,  one  of  admirable  industry.  5.  Richard  Clarke,  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Bible,  and  an  eminent  preacher  at  Canterbury. 

6.  William  Perkins.  7-  Thomas  Morton,  a  melancholy  man,  but 
excellent  commentator  on  the  Corinthians.  8.  Francis  Dillingham, 
a  great  Grecian,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible.  9* 
Thomas  Taylor,-  a  painful  Preacher  and  profitable  writer.  10.  Paul 
Baynes ;  he  succeeded  Mr.  Perkins  at  St.  Andrew's  [church]. 
11.  Daniel  Rogers,  one  of  vast  parts,  lately  deceased.  12.  Wil- 
liam Ames,  Professor  of  Divii^ity  in  Holland.  13.  Joseph  Mede, 
most  learned  in  mystical  Divinity. 

Leabned  Wbitebs,  no  Fellows. — 1.  Anthony  Gllby.  He 
lived,  saith  Bal^,  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  an  exile  in  Geneva. 
2.  Arthur  Hildersham^  Hoereticorum  maUetis.  3.  John  Downham, 
lately  deceased,  author  of  the  worthy  work  of  "  The  Holy  War- 
fare.'' 4.  Robert  Hill,  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  wrote  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  5.  Edward  Topsell  wrote  on  Ruth.  6.  Thomas 
Draxe.     7*  ■  Elton.     8.  Richard  Bernard,  of  Batcomb.    9. 

Nathanael  Shute,  another  Chrysostom  for  preaching.  10.  William 
Whately.    11.  Henry  Scudder. 

Livings. — Kegworth  rectory,  in  the  diocess  of  Lincoln,  valued 
at  de25.  158.  8d,  Toft  rectory,  in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  ^^6.  16*.  dd. 
Cauldecot  rectory,  in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at  £3.  12^..  Bourn 
vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at  £9. 158.  dd.  Clipeton 
duarum  partium  rectory,  in  the  diocess  of  Peterborough,  valued  at 
£11.  128.  8d.  Helpston  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Peterborough, 
valued  at  £8.  08. 4d.  Nawmby  [Navenby]  rectory,  in  the  diocess  of 
Lincoln,  valued  at  j^17.  ^8.  lOd.  Croxton  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of 
Norwich,  valued  at  £6. 13«.  4d.  Maverbyre  [Maenor  Byrr,  or  Ma- 
norbeer]  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  St.  David's,  valued  at  £8.  Ring- 
stead  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Norwich,  valued  at         -.     Gately 
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vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Norwich,  valued  at  £3.  2$.  8d,    Hapton 
vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Norwich,  valued  at  — . 

With  mscnj  more  worthies  still  alive  :  amongst  whom  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Estwich,  parson  of  Warkton,  in  Northamptonshire,  a  solid 
divine,  and  a  great  advancer  of  my  Church  History,  by  me  must 
not  be  forgotten.  I  have  done  with  Christ  College,  when  we  have 
observed  it  placed  in  St  Andrew'^s  parish,  the  sole  motive,  by 
Major^s  own  confession,*  making  him  to  enter  himself  therein  a 
student,  St.  Andrew  being  reputed  the  tutelar  saint  of  that  nation. 
Had  Emmanuel  been  extant  in  that  age,  he  would  have  been 
much  divided  to  dispose  of  himself,  finding  two  so  fair  founda- 
tions in  the  same  parish. 

10.  Cautum  general. 

Be  the  following  caution  weU  observed,  which  here  I  place  as 
in  the  midst  of  this  our  History,  that  it  may  indifferently  be 
extended  to  all  the  Colleges  as  equally  concerned  therein:  Let 
none  expect  from  me  an  exact  enumeration  of  all  the  worthies  in 
every  College,  seeing  each  one  affordeth — some  writers  from  me 
concealed ;  let  not  therefore  my  want  of  knowledge  be  accounted 
their  irant  of  worth-— many  most  able  scholars,  who  never  publicly 
appeared  in  print ;  nor  can  their  less  learning  be  inferred  from  their 
more  modesty— -many  pious  men,  though  not  so  eminently  learned, 
very  painful  and  profitable  in  God'^s  vineyard.  Yea,  the  general 
weight  of  Ood^s  work  in  the  church  lieth  on  men  of  middle  and 
moderate  parts.  That  servant  who  improved  his  two  talents  into 
four,  did  more  than  the  other  who  increased  his  five  into  ten. 
(Matthew  xxv.  12.)  Tradesmen  will  tell  you,  it  is  harder  to 
double  a  little  than  treble  a  great  deal ;  seeing  great  banks  easily 
improve  themselves,  by  those  advantages  which  smaller  sums  want. 
And  surely  many  honest  (though  not  so  eminent)  ministers,  who 
employ  all  their  might  in  Ood^s  service,  equal,  (if  not  exceed,) 
both  in  his  acceptance  and  the  church'*s  profit,  the  performances  of 
such  who  far  excel  them  in  abilities. 

John  Eccleston,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Edmund  Natares  and  Thomas 
Swajm,  Proctors ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  12 ;  Doctors  of  Canon  Law, 
2 ;  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  2 ;  Doctors  of  Physic,  2 ;  Doctor  of 
Music,  1  ;  Masters  of  Arts,  25  ;  Masters  of  Orammar,  3 ;  Bache^ 
lors  of  Laws,  18 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  26 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity, 
8;  John  Brakingthorp,  Mayor,      a.d.  1506. 

William  Robson,  Vice-Chancellor ;  John  Philips  and  Richard 
Picard,  Proctors ;  Doctor  of  Divinity,  1 ;  Doctor  of  Canon  Law, 
1 ;  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  1 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  17;   Bachelors  of 

*  Lib.  1.  fol.  8.     E6  quod  ipnunt  in  St.  Andrea:  parochid  situm  offendi. 
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Laws,  5 ;  Bachelor  of  Music,  1 ;  Bachelois  of  Arts,  42 ;  John 
BiakiDgthorp,  Mayor.    1507. 

William  Buckenhamy  Vice-Chancellor ;  James  Nicolson  and 
Miles  Bycardick,  Proctors ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  3  ;  Bachelors  of 
Divinity,  5 ;  Masters  of  Artr,  18 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  12 ;  Bache- 
lors of  Arts,  46 ;  Hugh  Chapman,  Mayor.     1508. 

William  Buckenham,  yice-Chancellor ;  William  Chapman  and 
William  Brighouse,  Proctors;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  5;  Bache- 
lors of  Divinity,  8 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  14 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws, 
11;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  31;  Hugh  Raukm,  Mayor.  1509. 
1  Henry  VIII. 

11, 12.  The  Death  of  the  Lady  Margaret.      The  Carefulness  of 

her  Executors, 

Last  year  began  the  foundation  of  St.  John''s  College,  whose 
foundress,  the  lady  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
died  before  the  finishing  thereof.  This  lady  was  bom  at  Bletsoe  in 
Bedfordshire,  where  some  of  her  own  needlework  is  still  to  be  seen, 
which  was  constantly  called  for  by  king  James,  when  passing 
thereby  in  his  progress.  Her  fsither  was  John  Beaufort,  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  mother  Margaret  Beauchamp,  a  great  inheritrix.*  So 
that  fair-fort  and  fair-fidd'  [Beau-fort  and  Beau-champ]  met  in 
this  lady,  who  was  fair-hody  and  fair-souly  being  the  ezactest  pat- 
tern of  the  best  devotion  those  days  afforded,  taxed  for  no  personal 
faults  but  the  errors  of  the  age  she  lived  in.  John  Fisher,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  wherein  he  resembled 
her  to  Martha  in  four  respects  :  First,  nobility  of  person  :  Secondly, 
discipline  of  her  body :  Thirdly,  in  ordering  her  soul  to  God : 
Fourthly,  in  horoitality  and  charity.  He  concluded,  she  had  thirty 
kings  and  queens  (let  he  himself  count  them)  within  the  four 
degrees  of  marriage  to  her,  besides  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  and 
other  princes."!*  She  lieth  buried  in  the  chapel  at  Westminster, 
near  her  son,  in  a  fair  tomb  of  touchstone,  whereon  lieth  her  image 
of  g'dded  brass.  She  died  June  29th,  j  and  was  buried  (as  appeareth 
by  a  note  annexed  to  her  testament)  the  July  following. 

Her  death,  though  for  a  time  retarding,  did  not  finally  obstruct 
the  ending  of  St.  John's  College,  which  was  effectually  prosecuted 
by  such  as  she  appointed  her  executors,  namely,  1.  Richard  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester.  2.  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester.  3. 
Charles  Somerset,  lord  Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Worcester. 
4.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  treasurer  of  the  king's  house.  5.  Sir  Henry 
(afterwards  lord)  Mamey,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

•  Camden,  in  BedToid^Ure.  f  Richard  Hall,  in  hi»  mamwcrlpt  "  Life  of 

Jolm  Fiaber,  Bishop  of  Rochester."  t  Stow's  **  Chronicle,"  pftge  487. 
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6.  Sir  John  St.  John,  her  chamberlain  and  near  kinsman.  7-  Henry 
Hornby,  (master  of  Peter  House,)  her  chancellor.  8.  Sir  Hugh 
Ashton,  comptroller  of  her  household.  This  Sir  Hugh  (whom  I 
conceive  rather  Sir  Priest  than  Sir  Knight*)  was  a  good  benefector 
to  the  College,  and  lieth  buried  on  the  north  side  in  the  outward 
chapel  thereof,  in  a  tomb  with  a  double  portraiture  (one  presenting 
him  as  alive,  the  other  as  a  skeleton)  be^ebtusaed^  according  to  the 
ingenuity  of  that  age,  with  an  ash  growing  out  of  a  tim. 

13,  14.  The  Site  of  St.  JohrCs  College.     Crowded  with  Students. 

The  ground  whereon  this  College  is  sited  was  long  ago  con- 
signed to  pious  uses,  though  three  times  the  property  thereof  was 
altered.  1.  When  Nigellus  or  Neal,  second  bishop  of  Ely,  founded 
here  an  hospital  for  Canons  Regular,  anno  1134.  On  which  king 
Edward  I.  bestowed  the  goods  of  forestallers  or  regraters  legally 
forfeited.-f*  2.  When  Hugh  de  Balsham,  tenth  bishop  of  Ely, 
translated  it  to  a  priory,^  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  John  the  evan- 
gelist. 3.  When  the  lady  Margaret's  executors,  converting  it  to  a 
College,  continued  it  to  the  honour  of  St.  John.  These,  accord- 
ing to  her  last  will,  first  paid  all  the  debts  of  the  old  House, 
duly  proved,  (justice  must  precede  charity,)  then,  with  the  issues 
and  profits  of  her  land  in  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  and  North- 
amptonshire, erected  this  new  foundation. 

So  filled,  or  rather  crowded,  was  this  College  with  Scholars,  it 
was  hard  for  one  to  get  a  study  several  to  himself;  and,  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  the  Students,  when  writing  private  letters, 
were  used  to  cover  them  with  their  other  hand,  to  prevent  over- 
inspection.  Since,  God  hath  made  them  Rehoboth  or  "room,'* 
by  the  addition  of  another  court,  (not  inferior  to  the  former  in 
beauty  and  bigness,)  which  made  king  James  once  merrily  say,  that 
there  was  "  no- more  diflTerence  betwixt  Trinity  (consisting  chiefly  in 
one  great  quadrangle)  and  St.  John's  College,  than  betwixt  a  shiUing 
and  two  sixpences." 

15.  A  Rape  offered  on  the  Muses. 
The  infancy  of  this  College  met  with  a  malady,  which  much  hin- 
dered the  growth,  almost  ended  the  life,  thereof.  A  generation  of 
prowling,  progging,  projecting  promoters,  (such  vermin,  like  Pha- 
raoh's frogs,  will  sometimes  creep  even  into  king's  bedchambers, 
Exodus  viii.  3,)  questioning  the  title  of  the  land  of  the  College, 
took  from  it  at  once  four  hundred  pounds  of  yearly  revenue.     If  the 

*  **  Sucli  priests  as  have  the  addition  of  Sir  hefore  their  Christian  name  were  men  not 
graduated  in  the  University,  being  in  ordei«,  but  not  in  degrees."  See  more  on  this 
subject  in  Fuller's  "  Church  History,"  vol.  i.  pp.  269— 271.— Edit.  f  Caios, 

Huioria  Cantab,  uicad.  page  75.  X  Scot's  "Tables." 
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reporter  (being  a  great  rhetorician)  doth  not  a  little  hyperbolize 
therein,  Tvho  thus  complaineth  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  pro- 
tector,— C^i  quidem  homines^  regii  ministri^  qui  dimtias  regis  in 
aeervis  pecuniarum  ponuntj  (cUm  benevdentia  populij  saltis  reipub- 
Kcwy  vera  rdigioy  et  optima  doctrina^  cptimi  regis  certissimce 
dimtiw  exiantfj  benefidum  Jisndctiricis  magnam  partem  nobis 
abstuleruni :  quadringentw  enim  mince  annuw  ex  nostris  prwdiolis 
amputatcB  sunt. — Ascham,  Commendatitiarum  Epistolarum  lib.  i. 
p.  377.  This  wrong  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIIL  and  never  after  redressed.  Strange  that  the  lady 
Margaret'^s  executors  (men  too  virtuous  to  offer  stolen  goods  for  a 
sacrifice,  and  too  wise  to  be  cozened  with  cracked  titles)  should 
endow  this  College  with  so  much  land,  to  which  they  had  no  true 
right;  which  makes  some  suspect  violence  and  injustice  in  the 
king^s  officers.  Nothing  so  high,  or  so  holy,  but  some  hungry 
harpies  will  prey  upon  it. 

Masters. — ^1.  Alan  Piercy,  son  to  Henry  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. 2.  Robert  Shorton.  3.  Nicholas  Medcalf.  4.  Geoi^  Day. 
5.  John  Tailer.  6.  William  Bill.  7-  Thomas  Leaver.  8.  Tho- 
mas Watson.  9.  George  Bullock.  10.  James  Pilkington.  11. 
Leonard  Pilkington.  12.  Richard  Longworth.  13.  Nicholas  Shep- 
pard.  14.  John  Still.  15.  Richard  Houland.  16.  William  WhiU 
aker.    17-  Richard  Clayton.    18.  Owen  Gwin.    19.  William  Beal. 

20.  Dr.  John  Arrowsmith.    21.  Dr.  Anthony  Tuckney. 
Benefactors. — 1.  John  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

2.  Lady  Anne  Rooksby.  3.  Dr.  Fell.  4.  Dr.  Keyton.  5.  Hugh 
Ashton.  6.  Dr.  Lupton.  7.  Dr.  Thimbleby.  8.  Dr.  Dounham. 
9.  John  Constable.  10.  Robert  Simpson.  11.  Robert  Ducket. 
12,  Thomas  Lane.  13.  John  Grigson.  14.  James  Berisford.  15. 
Robert  Holytreehelm.  16.  John  Repinghara.  17.  Dr.  Linacre. 
18.  John  Baylye.      19.  Dr.  Thompson.     20.  Walter  Saukings. 

21.  Catherine  duchess  of  Suffolk.  22.  John  Thurlston.  23.  Ste- 
phen Cardinall.  24.  Sir  Ambrose  Caves.  25,  Thomas  Coney.  26. 
Dr.  Goodman.  27.  William  Cecil  lord  Burghley.  28.  Lady  Mil- 
dred  Cecil.  29.  Sir  Henry  Billingsley.  30.  Dr.  Gwin.  31.  The 
ladyJermin.  32.  Henry  Heblethwaite.  33.  William  Spalding,  and, 
34.  William  Spalding's  brother.  35.  Robert  Booth.  36.  Henry 
Alby.  37.  John  Walton.  38.  John  Waller.  39.  Mary  countess  of 
Shrewsbury.  40.  George  Palm.  41.  William  lord  Maynard.  42* 
Robert  Lewes.  43.  John  Knewstubs.  44.  Mrs.  Cutler,  45.  John 
Hooper.  46.  John  Williams,  lord  keeper,  who  built  a  most  beau- 
tiful library.     47.  Sir  Ralph  Hare.     48  Robert  Johnson. 

Bishops. — 1.    John   Taylor,  bishop    of  Lincoln,      2.    Ralph 
Baines,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield.      3.  George  Day,  bishop 
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_  ^^  • 

of  Chichester.  4.  Thomas  Watson,  bishop  of  Lincoln*  5.  James 
Pilkington,  bishop  of  Durham.  6.  Robert  Home,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 7-  Richard  Gurteise,  bishop  of  Chichester.  8.  Thomas 
Dames,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  9.  Richard  Houland,  bishop  of 
Peterborough.  10.  John  Still,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  11.  John 
Coldwell,  bishop  of  Sarum.  12.  William  Morgan,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.  13..  Hugh  Billet,  bishop  of  Chester.  14.  Richard  Vaughan, 
bishop  of  London.  15.  Richard  Neile,  archbishop  of  York.  16.  Tho- 
mas Morton,  bishop  of  Durham.  17*  John  Williams,  archbishop  of 
York.  18.  Richard  Senhouse,  bishop  of  Carlisle.  19.  David  Dal- 
bin,  bishop  of  Bangor. 

Leabnkd  Wbitkbs.— 1.  Roger  Hutchinson.  2.  John  Seaton. 
3.  Ralph  Baines,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Paris.  4.  George  Bullock, 
the  audior  of  Bullock^s  ^^  Concordance.^^  5.  Roger  Ascham.  6. 
William  Cecil,  lord  treasurer.  7*  William  Morgan,  who  first  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  Welsh.  8.  John  Knewstubs.  9.  William 
Whitaker.     10.  Thomas  Morton. 

Livings  in  the  College  Oift.-— 1.  Freshwater  rectory,  in 
the  diocess  of  Winchester,  valued  at  <£  19.  &.  4d.  2.  Ospringe 
vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Canterbury,  valued  at  <f  10.  3.  Higham 
vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Canterbury,  valued  at  ^8.  Ids.  4. 
Thorington  \cum  Prating]  rectory,  in  the  diocess  of  London, 
valued  at  ^16.    5.  Sunninghill  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Salisbury, 

valued  at .     6.  Aldworth  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Salisbury. 

£8.  158.  Sid. 

So  that  lately,  (namely,  anno  1634,)  there  were  in  this  College, 
one  Master,  fifty-four  Fellows,  four-score  and  eight  Scholars,  beside 
Officers  and  Servants  of  the  foundation,  with  other  Students ;  in 
all|  one  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

16, 17*  An  infant  BebeUiony  seasonably  crushed. 

Oreat  was  the  opposition  against  the  election  of  Dr.  Whitaker, 
the  sixteenth  Master  of  this  House,  fetched  from  Trinity  College. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  queen^s  mandamus^  and  Dr.  Capcoat, 
Vice-chancellor,  (and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,)  went  along  with 
him  magnA  camitcmte  caiertA^  solemnly  to  induct  him  to  his  place, 
when  he  met  with  an  unexpected  obstruction.  Non  datur  pene- 
tratio  eorporwn.  The  gates  were  shut,  and  partly  man-ned^  partly 
boy-edj  against  him. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  retreated  to  Trinity  College ;  and,  consult- 
ing with  lawyers  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  case,  according  to  their 
advice,  created  Dr.  Whitaker  Master  of  St.  John^s  in  his  own 
chamber,  by  virtue  of  the  queen^s  mandate.  This  done,  he  re- 
advanceth  to  St.^  John's^  and  with  (as  I  may  say)  a  posse  academi<9i 
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demands  admission.  The  Johnians,  having  intelligence  by  their 
emissaries,  that  the  property  of  the  person  was  altered,  and  Dr. 
Whitaker  invested  in  their  Mastership,  and  knowing  the  queen 
would  maintain  her  power  from  her  crown  to  her  foot,  took  wit  in 
their  anger,  and  peaceably  received  him.  However,  great  the  heart- 
burnings in  this  House  for  many  years  after ;  and  I  will  run  the 
haaard  of  the  reader'^s  displeasure  in  transmitting  the  following  story 
to  posterity. 

18 — ^23.  A  JRaJceheU  to  be  chosen  before  a  Dunce,  The  first  [and  ] 
second  Reouons.  An  ingenuous  Mcuter  well  met  with  am 
ingenuous  Fellow.     WeU  spoken^  well  taken. 

A  senior  Fellow  of  St.  John%  (of  the  opposite  &ction  to  the 
Master,)  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  falling  on  this  subject, 
(proper  enough  to  his  text,) — ^what  requisites  should  qualify  a 
Scholar  for  a  Fellowship,  concluded  that  religion  and  learning 
were  of  the  quorum  for  that  purpose.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  put 
the  case,— if  one  of  these  qualities  alone  did  appear,  whether  a  reli- 
gious dunce  were  to  be- chosen  before  a  learned  rakehell;  and 
resolved  it  in  iavour  of  the  latter. 

This  he  endeavoured  to  prove  with  two  arguments  ;  -whereof  this 
the  first :  *^  Because  religion  may-— but  learning  cannot— be  coun- 
terfeited. Ood  only  can  discover  the  gracious  heart,  but  men  may 
descry  an  able  head.  He  that  chooseth  a  learned  rakehell  is  sure 
of  something;  but  whoso  electeth  a  religious  dunce  may  have 
nothing  worthy  his  choice,  seeing^the  same  may  prove  both  dunce 
and  hypocrite.^ 

His  second  reason  was :  ^^  Because  there  was  more  probability  of 
a  rakeheirs  improvement  unto  temperance,  than  of  a  dunce^s  con- 
version into  a  learned  man,  seeing  such  an  one,  radicated  and  habit- 
uated, is  unchangeable  without  miracle.^ 

Common-place  ended,  Dr.  Whitaker  desired  the  company  of  this 
Fellow,  and  in  his  closet  thus  accosted  him  :  *'  Sir,  I  hope  I  may 
say  without  offence,  as  once  Isaac  to  Abraham,  Here  is  wood  aaid  a 
knife,  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  the  burnt  offering  f  You  have 
discovered  much  keenness  of  language,  and  fervency  of  affection ; 
but  who  is  the  person  you  aim  at  who  hath  offered  abuse  to  this 
Society?'* 

The  other  answered :  '^  If  I  may  presume  to  follow  your  meta- 
phor, know.  Sir,  (though  I  am  a  true  admirer  of  your  most  eminent 
worth,)  you  are  the  sacrifice  I  reflected  at  in  my  discourse.  For, 
(whilst  you  follow  your  studies,  and  remit  matters  to  be  managed 
by  others,)  a  company  is  chosen  into  the  College  of  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  whose  judgments  we  certainly  know  to  be  bad,  though 
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others  charitably  believe  the  goodness  of  their  affections.  And 
hence  (of  late)  a  general  decay  of  learning  in  the  College.''^ 

The  Doctor  turned  his  anger  into  thankfulness ;  and  expressed 
the  same^  both  in  loving  his  person,  and  practising  his  advice,  pro- 
mising his  own  presence  hereafter  in  all  elections,  and  that  none 
sl^ould  be  admitted  without  his  own  examination ;  which  quickly 
recovered  the  credit  of  this  House,  replenished  with  hopeful  plants 
before  his  death. 

24.  Confess^  and  beforghen. 

And  thus  I  take  my  farewell  of  St.  John'^s  College,  having  first 
confessed  a  mistake  formerly  committed  in  my  "  Holy  State,''  *  in 
making  Dr.  Walter  Haddon,  (Master  of  the  Requests  to  queen 
Elizabeth,)  a  member  of  this  College,  being  originally  of  King's 
College,  afterward  of  Trinity  Hall.  The  error  arose,  because 
Roger  Ascham,"!*  of  this  House,  commonly  calleth  him  nostrum 
Haddonum ;  where  I  mistook  their  familiarity  for  membership  in 
the  same  Society. 

Thomas  Thompson,  Vice-Chancellor ;  John  Samson  and  John 
Scot,  Proctors;  John  Bury,  Mayor;  Doctors  of  Physic,  2; 
Bachelors  of  Divinity,  5 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  29 ;  Master  of 
Grammar,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  16 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  42. 
A.ii.  150a-10. 

Seeing  the  Vice -Chancellors  are  chosen  in  November,  so  that  in 
their  office  they  partake  of  two  years  of  the  Lord,  (though  otherwise 
but  one  annual  employment,)  I  though  fit  henceforward  to  divide 
them  in  our  chronology  into  two  years. 

Thomas  Thompson,  Vice-Chancellor ;  George  Thompson  and 
Christopher  Ducket,  Proctors  ;  John  Erlich,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of 

Divinity,  5 ;    Incorp.  1 ;    Doctors    of   Canon  Law,  7 ; 

Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  2;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  11;  Masters 
of  Arts,  26 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  22 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  44. 
1510ull. 

John  Fawne,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Richard  Standbank  and  William 
Chaundler,  Proctors ;  John  Bell,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  3 ; 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  5 ;  Masters 
of  Arts,  21 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  16 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  32. 
1511-12, 

John  Fawne,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Roger  Collingwood  and  Richard 
Master,  Proctors ;  William  Barber,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
2 ;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  5 ;  Masters 
of  Arts,  21;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  7;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  62. 
1512-13. 

•  In  the  Life  of  Dr.  Medcalfe.  f  In  hb  Epistles. 
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John  Eccleston,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Richard  Norris  and  Thomas 
Marten,  Proctors ;  Hugh  Chapman,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity^ 
3  ;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  10 ;  Masters 
of  Arts,  25 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  10 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  24 ; 
Bachelor  of  Orammar,  1.     1513-14. 

John  Eccleston,  Vice-Chancellor;  John  Cotting  and  Thomas 
Goodrick,  Proctors ;  Hugh  Chapman,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
1 ;  Doctors  of  Canon  Law,  3 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  5 ;  Masters 
of  Arts,  14;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  13;  Bachelor  of  Music,  1; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  30 ;  Bachelors  of  Grammar,  2.     1514-15. 

Robert  Dussin,  Vice-Chancellor;  Rowland  Bodron  and  Rci- 
nald  Bainbrigg,  Proctors ;  Hugh  Raukin,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  10 ;  Doctors  of  Canon  Law,  2 ;  Doctors  of  Civil  Law, 
2;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  18;  Masters  of  Arts,  42;  Masters  of 
Grammar,  3 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  — ;  Bachelors  of  Music,  — ; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  — .     1515-16. 

Edmund  Nateres,  Vice-Chancellor ;  John  Copinger  and  Gilbert 
Latham,  Proctors ;  John  Bury,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  5  ; 
Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  2 ;  Doctor  of  Physic,  1 ;  Bachelors  of 
Divinity,  13 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  29 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  14 ;  Bache- 
lors of  Arts,  43.    1516-17. 

Edmund  Nateres,  Vice-Chancellor ;  William  Cocks  and  Roger 
Ashe,  Proctors;  William  Barber,  Mayor;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  3; 
Doctors  of  Canon  Law,  2  ;  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Bachelors  of 
Divinity,  4 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  13 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  11 ;  Bache- 
lors  of  Arts,  41.     1517-18. 

25,  26.  Pe^  de  Valence  excommunicated.  Many  Years  after ^  he 

confeseeth  hie  FauU. 

About  this  time  one  Peter  de  Valence,  a  Norman,  was  a  Student 
in  Cambridge,  when  the  papist  indulgences  were  solemnly  set  upon  the 
school-gates,  over  which  he  wrote  these  words  :  Beattu  mr  cujus  est 
namen  Domini  spes  yus^  et  non  respexit  vanitates^  et  insanicu 
falsaM  (istasj.  Inquiry  was  made  about  the  party,  but  no  disco* 
very  could  be  made.  Whereupon  bishop  Fisher,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  solemnly  proceeded  to  his  excommunication,  which  he  is 
said  to  perform  with  tears  and  great  gravity. 

This  Peter  afterward  applied  himself  to  Dr.  Goodrich,  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  became  his  servant;  but,  as  the  papists  report,  could 
never  be  quiet  in  his  mind,  until,  many  years  after,  he  had  publicly 
confessed  his  folly  therein,  and  upon  the  same  place  of  the  school-, 
gates  fixed  a  paper  with  these  words :  Delicta  juventutis  mece^  et 
ignorantias  ne  memineris,  Domine :  "  Remember  not.  Lord,  ray 
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sins,  nor  &e  ignoEinces  of  my  yoath.^  *  Bat,  may  the  reader  take 
notice,  this  stoy  is  relsied  by  Bicfaard  Hall,  a  zealous  papist,  in 
his  Life  of  bidiop  Fidier:  a  hook  vhich,  tnrhen  lately  in  manu- 
script,  I  ihen  more  prized  for  the  rarity ^  than  since  it  is  now  printed 
I  trust  for  the  verity^  thereof. 

John  Watson,  Vice-Chancellor;  William  Smith  and  John 
Cheswright,  Proctors ;  William  Barber,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Diyi- 
Biiy,  10 ;  Doctors  of  Canon  Law,  3 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  11 ; 
Masters  of  Arts,  26 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  26  ;  Bachdors  <){  Arts, 
38.    A.  B.  1518-1©. 

27.  Monks*  turned  i^  Buckingham  College. 

Monks*  Cidlege  this  year  had  its  name  altered  and  condition 
improved.  Formeriy  it  was  a  place  where  many  monks  lived,  on 
the  chaige  of  their  respective  convents,  being  very  fit  for  solitary 
persons  by  the  situation  thereof.  For  it  stood  on  the  trans-Cantine 
side,  an  anchoret  in  itself,  severed  by  the  river  from  the  rest  of 
the  University.  Here  the  monks,  some  seven  years  since,  had  once 
and  again  lodged  and  feasted  Edward  Stafford,  the  last  duke  of 
Buckingham  of  diat  fcmily.  Great  men  best  may — good  men 
always  will— be  grateful  guests  to  such  as  entertain  them.  Both 
qualifications  met  in  this  duke ;  and  then  no  wonder  if  he  laigely 
requited  his  welcome.  He  changed  the  name  of  the  House  into 
Buckingham  College,  began  to  build,  and  purposed  to  endow  the 
same,  no  doubt,  in  some  -proportion  to  his  own  high  and  rich 
estate. 

Edmund  Nateres,  Vice-Chancellor ;  John  Denny  and  William 
Meddow,  Proctors  ;  Richard  Clark,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
5 ;  Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  1 ;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Bache- 
lors of  Divinity,  20 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  23  ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  19 ; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  31.    a.  d.  1518-20. 

28.  A  Pair  of  learned  Writers. 

Two  eminent  men  are  assigned,  by  a  good  author,  at  this  time 
to  flourish  in  Cambridge:  The  one  William  Gonel,  a  friend 
to  Erasmus,  and  h^re  public  Professor,  saith  Pits :  i*  but,  would  he 
had  told  us  of  what  faeulty  !  But  probably  ^'  public  Professor,^  in 
the  lax  acceptation  of  that  title,  importeth  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
Doctor.  We  need  not  question  fiis  sufficiency,  when  we  find  sir 
Thomas  More  (an  Oxford-man,  and  able  judge  of  merit)  select  him 
for  tutor  to  his  children.  The  other,  Stephen  Baron,  Provincial  of 
the  Franciscans,  and  Confessor,  saith  one,|  to  king  Henry  VIII. 

*  See  <<  the  Life  of  bishop  Fisher,"  lately  printed,  page  23.  t  In  ^ppendict 

JUuttfium  AnglitB  Scriptorwn,  X  Idem,  page  696,  in  anno  1620. 
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Some  will  scarce  believe  this,  only  because  about  this  time  tiiey  find 
Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  peifoiming  that  place ;  except  king 
Hemy,  as  he  had  mianj  fiiults,  had  many  Confessors  at  once.  But 
this  Baron  might  haye  this  office  some  years  since.  Let  me  here 
irithout  oflPence  remember  that  the  senior  Ticar  (as  I  take  it)  of  the 
hinge's  chapel,  is  called  "^  the  Confessor  <tf  the  king^a  Household,^ 
which  perchance  hath  caused  some  mistakes  herein. 

Thomas  Stackhouse,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Richard  Frank  and  John 
Crayford,  Proctors ;  Richard  Clark,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Dimity, 
9 ;  DocUhts  of  Canon  Law,  3 ;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Bachelors 
of  Divinity,  5  ;  Masters  of  Arts,  21 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  7 ;  Bache* 
lors  of  Arts,  26.    a.  d.  1520-21. 

« 

29.  The  untimely  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Btiohingham. 

Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  gentleman  rather  vain 
than  wicked^  guilty  more  of  indiscretion  than  disloyalty,  by  the 
practice  of  cardinal  Wolsey  lost  hia  life,  and  was  beheaded,  May 
17th.  Charles  V.  emperor,  being  informed  of  his  death,  said  that 
a  butcher^s  dog  {such  Wodey'^s  extraction)  had  killed  the  feirest 
Buck  in  England.*  Let  Oxford,  then,  commend  the  memory  of 
this  cardinal,  for  founding  a  fair  College  therein ;  Cambridge  hath 
more  cause  to  complain  of  him,  who  hindered  her  of  a  hopeful 
foundation.  For,  this  duke,  surprised  with  death,  built  but  little^ 
and  endowed  nothing  considerably  in  this  Buckingham  College. 
No  wonder  to  such  who  consider,  that,  prevented  with  an  unex* 
pected  end,  he  finished  not  his  own  House,  but  only  ^  brought  the 
sumptuous  and  stately  foundation  thereof  above  ground  at  Thom- 
bttiy  in  Oloucestershire.^  "f*  Afterwards,  in  comipiseration  of  this 
orphan  College,  several  convents  built  chambers  therein.  But, 
more  of  it  hereafter  in  Magdalen  College. 

John  Edmunds,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Nicholas  Rowley  and  John 
Stafford,  Proctors  ;  Robert  Smith,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  6 ; 
Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  1 ;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Bachelors 
of  Divinity,  19 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  22 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  6 ; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  40.     a.  d.  1521-22. 

30.  CrooI^B  Character. 

Bichaid  Crook  was  the  first  who  now  brought  Greek  into  request 
in  the  University.  He  was  bom  in  London,  bred  in  King^s  Col- 
lege, where,  a^no  1506,  he  was  admitted  Scholar.^      Then,  travel - 

*  Godwin,  in  Heniy  VIII.  t  Camden's  BriUmnitt,  ibidem.  t  ms. 

Hatcher. 

L    2 
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ling  beyond  the  seas,  lie  became  pubKc  Reader  of  Greek  at  Leipsic 
in  Germany.  After  his  return,  by  the  persuasion  of  bishop  Fisher, 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  he  professed  therein  the  Greek  language. 
All  Students  equally  contributed  to  his  lectures,  whether  they  heard 
or  heard  them  not,*  (as  in  Dutch  ordinaries,  all  guests  pay  alike  for 
the  wine,  though  they  drink  it  not,*|-y  because  they  were,  or  should 
be,  present  thereat.  Crook  dedicated  his  first  public  speech,  made 
in  praise  of  the  Greek  tongue,  to  Nicholas  West,  bishop  of  Ely, 
because  Cambridge  (understand  him  of  all  the  parish-churches 
therein)  is  of  his  jurisdiction  : — a  passage  impertinently  pressed  by 
the  Oxford  antiquary, j:  to  prove  this  University  under  his  episcopal 
power,  as  being  iUy  not  o/^  Ely  diocess ;  exempted  from  it,  though 
surrounded  with  it.  Crook  was  also  chosen  the  first  public  Orator, 
a  place  of  more  honour  than  profit,  whose  original  salary  was  but 
40«.  par  €mnum.§ 

Thomas  Green,  Vice-chancellor ;  Robert  Dent  and  John  Brig- 
anden,  Proctors ;  George  Hoyster,  Mayor.  ||  He  was  excommuni- 
cated for  his  obstinacy  towards  the  deputy  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  5 ;  Doctors  of  Canon  Law,  2 ;  Masters  of 
Arts,  22 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  46.    a.d.  1522-23. 

31.  A  Catalogue  of  Cambridffe  Orator  a.    * 

It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  present  the  reader  with  a  list  of  the 
University-Orators. 

Obators. — ^1.  Richard  Crook,  chosen  a.d.  1522.  2.  George 
Day,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  1528.  3.  John  Redman,  of 
King's  Hall,  1537.  4.  Thomas  Smith,  Fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, 1538.  5.  Roger  Ascham,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
1547.  6.  Thomas  Gardiner,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  1554. 
7.  John  Stokes,  of  the  same,  1557-  8.  George  Ackworth,  1560. 
9.  Anthony  Girlington,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  1561.  10. 
Andrew  Oxenbridge,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  1562.  11.  Wil- 
liam  Masters,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  1564.  12.  Thomas  Bing, 
Fellow  of  Peter  House,  1564.  13.  William  Lewin,  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College,  1570.  14.  John  Beacon,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  1571.  15.  Richard  Bridgewater,  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege,  1573.  16.  Anthony  Wingfield,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
1580 ;  and  re-admitted  1586.  17-  Henry  Mountlow,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  1589.  18.  Robert  Naunton,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  1595.     19.  Francis  Nethersole,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 

*  EpiHola  Thohje  Mori  ad  jicadenUam  Ojron.  f  EiusMi  CoUoquia  in 

Diverwn'o,  J  Brian  Twywe.  §  CAiua,  NiHoria  Caniab.  Acad.  lib.  II. 

page  129,  ||  ms.  ColUg,  Corpwrit'ChrUH, 
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lege,  1611.  20.  George  Herbert,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
1618.  21.  Robert  Creighton,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  1627. 
22.  Henry  MoUe,  Fellow  of  KingV  College.  23.  Ralph  Wither- 
ington,  Fellow  of  Chris t"'8  College. 

True  it  is,  that  before  the  solemn  founding  of  the  Orator  s  office 
some  were  procured  on  occasion  to  discharge  the  same.  Thus  we  find 
one  Caius  Auberinus,  an  Italian,  (for  that  age  indifferently  learned,) 
who  (some  twenty  years  since)  had  twenty  pence  a-piece  for  every 
Latin  letter  which  he  wrote  for  the  University.*  Henceforth  we 
had  one  standing  Orator,  whose  place  was  assigned  unto  him  next 
unto  the  Doctors  of  Physic. 

Henry  Bullock,  Vice-Chaacellor ;  Robert  Aldriche  and  Anthony 
Maxwell,  Proctors ;  Thomas  Brakin,  Mayor ;  Bachelors  of  Divi- 
nity, 12 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  28 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  9 ;  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  40.    1523-24. 

82.  Bilney^a  Scruph  in  Conscience, 

,  Thomas  Bilney,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  zealously  advanced  true 
religion.*!'  To  the  study  of  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  wherein  he  was 
graduated,  he  added  a  third,  (worth  both  the  former,)  his  study  in 
God'^s  Law  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Once,  travelling  in  the 
country,  he  chanced  to  come  to  a  poor  cure,  belonging  to  Trinity 
Hall,  where  the  people,  unprovided  of  a  preacher,  pressed  him  to 
give  them  some  instruction.  Bilney  had  ability,  but  no  authority, 
to  teach  them,  as  then  prohibited  by  the  churdi.  Yet  their  want 
80  wrought  on  his  charity,  that  for  the  present  he  gave  them  a  colla- 
tion. This  good  man,  afterwards  a  Martyr,  (the  most  tender  to  sin 
are  the  most  hardy  to  suffer,)  was  much  troubled  in  conscience  for 
his  contempt  of  church-order.|  How  many  now-a-days  without 
any  regret  turn  pr£Sm  without  any  commission  from  the  church  ! 
It  is  suspicious,  on  the  like  occasion,  some  would  scarce  follow 
Bilney  to  the  stake,  who  run  so  far  before  him  into  the  pulpit. 

Edmund  Nateres,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Edmund  Stretey  mi  Tho- 
mas Briggs,  Proctors;  Richard  Woolf,  Mayor;  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  7 ;  Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  1 ;  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  2 ; 
Masters  of  Arts,  25 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  13 ;  Bachelors  of  Civil 
Law,  3  ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  40.    a.d.  1524r-25, 

33.  Tito  opposite  Parties^  for  and  against  Siiperstition. 

Now  was  there  high  and  stiff  banding  in  the  schools  and  pulpits 
betwixt  the 

*  M8  CoUeg.  Corporu-Chruti.  f  Fox'8  <' Acti  ud  Monuments."  t  Idem, 
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OPPOSSASr  OF  THE  PROTEST-  ,  ADTAKCERS  OP  THE 

AND 
ANT  REL10I019:  SAME*. 

1.  Henry  Bullock,  (his  friend  I.  Dr.  Foreman,  of  Qaeen^s 
Erasmus  calls  him  Bovillumj)  of  College,  who  therein  concealed 
Queen^s  College.  and  kept  Luther'*s  books  when 

sought  for  to  be  burnt. 

2.  Mr.    Hugh    Latimer,    of       2.     Mr.    Stafford,    Divinity- 
Christ^s     College^    the    Cross-    Reader.      Let     me    conjecture 
keeper  of  the  University ;  which    him   (for   the    foimder^s  name- 
he  solemnly  brought    forth  on    sake)  of  Buckingham  CoU^e. 
procession-days.     He    exhorted 

the  scholars  not  to  believe  one 
word  of  what  Mr.  Stafford  did 
read  or  preach. 

3.  Edmund  Nateres,  Vice-  3.  Doctor  Thissel,  (as  Mr. 
Chancellor,  Master  of  Gonville  Fox  writes  him,)  of  Pembroke 
EDill;  and,  generally,  all  the  Hall.  The  same,  no  doubt, 
Heads  of  Houses.  with  John  Thixtil,  chosen  FeU 

low  there  1519,  whom  Caius 
calls  kamifum  sinffuhrU  0rudi» 
tienis  na^trd  menwrid^  intfomueh 
that  his  *AvTOi  tfn  wwr  auttien- 
tieal  in  the  Schools.. 

Edmund  Nateres,  Vice-Chaiicellor;  Oulielmus  Dupkke  and 
Thomas  Hafwood>  Proctors;  Thomas  Saye,  Mayor;  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  2  ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelofs  of  Divimty,  2 ; 
Masters  of  Arts,  28 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  3 ;  BachelosB  of  Civil 
Law,  3 ;  Bachelon  of  Arts,  42.    a.b.  1525-26. 

34--^6.  Latimer  oanvaied  by  Bilney.  [Oranmer  ejects fiom  hi9 
Fdhwship  for  being  married.]  Crook,  evA-^wgk^  ieparUA 
to  Oxford. 

Bilney,  observing  in  Latimer  misguided  zeal,  repaoei  to  his 
chamber,  and  desired  him  to  bear  his  Confession.  The  hearing' 
whereof  (improved  by  Ood^s  Spirit)  so  wrought  en  Latimer,  that, 
of  almost  a  persecutor,  he  became  a  9sak>us  promote  of  the  trutfr. 
Then,  going  to  Mr.  Stafford,  he  solemnly  asked  him  forgiveness  for 
his  former  fierce  and  causeless  fhry  against  him.* 

Thomas  Cxanmer  wsq  outed  of  his*  Fellowship  in  Jesaa  Colkge 
for  being  maTried.-f*  His  wife  was  kinswoman  to  the  hostess  at  the 
Dolphin,  which,  causing  his  frequent  repair  thither,  gave  the  occasion 

*  Fox's  ''  Acts  and  Monuments/'  page  1731.  f  liem^  page  18S0. 
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to  thst  impudent  lie  of  ignomnt  piqptstSy  that  he  was  aa  ostler* 
Indeed,  with  his  learned  lectures,  he  nibbed  the  galled  backs^  and 
curried  the  hzj  hides,  of  many  an  idle  and  ignoiaot  friar,  bemg 
BOW  made  Diyinily- Reader  in  Bockingham  College.  But^  soon 
after,  his  wife  dying  within  the  year,  being  a  widower,  he  wa9 
re-elected  into  Jesus  Coilege.  I  know  the  statutes  of  some  Houses 
ion  thus,  Nolumug  Sodoi  no&trcs  esse  mariU^,  ui  marit9$o$^  It 
seems  tUs  last  barbarous  word  was  not^  or  was  not  taken  notice  of, 
m  Jesufr^College  statutes.  Cranmer  herein  is  a  precedent  by  him- 
self if  that  may  be  a  precedent  which  hath  none  to  follow  it^ 
.  John  Edmunds,  Vice-Chancellor;  Nm. Shafto  and  Jacdbus  Hul* 
ton^  Proctors ;  Henry  Oilson,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  S ; 
Doctors  of  Canon  Law,  2 ;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  1;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  &'r  Masters  of  Arts,  21; 
Bachelors  of  Laws,  14 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  82.    a.d.  152ft-27* 

Ridiard  Crooks  University-Omtor  and  Oreek-Piofessor,  (invited 
with  more  large  and  liberal  tfbncKtions,)  leaving  Cambridge,  removed 
Do  Oxfordr  Yet  this  honoumble  proviso  iis  entered  in  our  Orators^ 
book,  ^thflt,  in  case  Crook  should  ever  be  pieaweid  to*  retum,  he,  for 
<he  good  service  by  him  p^ormed,  should  have  t&e  precedency  of 
aU  Cambri<%e  Orators.^''  Oreat  the  antipathy  betwixt  Ciook  and 
Leland  the  antiquary,  whose  differences  began  irifth  generous  emula^ 
(ion  betwkt  two  eminent  competitors  of  learned  honour,  but  fistered 
iota  envy,  aot  to  say  malicious 


37-  The  PrivUeffe  of  the  UmvefBity. 

Dr.  Clifie,  Chancellor  of  Nicholas  West,  bishop  ol  Ely,  bumUy 
submitted  himself,  and  craved  pardon  for  his  rashness,*  because  he 
had  excommunicated  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  contrary  to  the  express 
privileges  of  the  University.  The  Cmtiliarity  be^ixt  Bihiey  and 
Latimer  daOy  increased;  their  meeting-place,  nigh  Cambridge, 
being  caQed  ^  the  Heretics'  Walk.''  My  inquiry  can  dkcerver  no  ^ 
footsteps  thereof  on  which  side  of  the  town  it  faiy. 
'  John  Edmuids,  Vice-Chancdlor;  Thomas  Smith  and  Johff 
Brewer,  Proctors  ;  Edward  91egg,  Mayor ;  Doetof  of  Drviniity ,  1 ; 
Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  1 ;  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  4 ;  Doctor  of 
Medicine,!;  Bachelors  bf  Divinity,  ff;  Masters  of  Arts,  20; 
Bachelors  of  Laws,  5  ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  26 ;  Bachelors  of  Gram- 
mar, 2.    A.  D.  1527-28. 

3&  LcUiTner^s  Sermon  of  Caifde. 

Now,  many  and  fierce  the  conflicts  of  Friars  against  Mr.  Lat»* 
mer,  especially  after  he  had  preached  at  St.  Edward's,  (the  Sunday 

*  M8.  (Megii  Corporit'ChritU. 
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before  Christmas,)  on  the  question  of  the  priests  to  the  Baptist, 
(paicel  of  the  Gospel  appointed  for  the  day,)  John  i.  19,  Tu  qtiis 
esf  '^  Who  art  thou  ?  ^  It  seems,  he  suited  his  sermon  rather  to 
the  time  than  the  text,  thereby  taking  occasion  to  conform  his  dis- 
course to  the  playing  at  cards,  making  the  Heart  triumph,*  and 
exhorting  all  to  serve  God  in  sincerity  and  truth,  not  in  the  glister- 
ing show  of  men^s  ceremonies,  traditions,  pardons,  pilgrimages^ 
vows,  devotions,  &c.  Now,  show  me  not  the  sermon,  but  show  me 
the  souls  converted  thereby.  This  blunt  preaching  was  in  those  dark 
days  admirably  effectual,  which  wodd  justly  be  ridiculous  in  our 
age.  I  remember  in  my  time  a  country-minister  preached  at  St. 
Mary^s ;  his  text,  Rom.  xii.  8,  ^'  As  God  hath  dealt  to  every 
man  a  measure  of  faith.^^  In  a  fond  imitation  of  Latimer^s  card- 
sennon,  he  prosecuted  the  metaphor  of  dealing^  that  men  should 
play  abaee-board^  that  is,  avoid  all  dissembling,  not  pockei  cardi, 
but  improve  their  gifts  and  graces,  /oUow  suit^  wear  the  surplice, 
and  conform  in  ceremonies,  &c.  All  pitduced  nothing  but  laughter 
in  the  audience.  Thus  the  same  actions  are,  by  several  persons  and 
times,  made  not  the  same  actions,  yea,  differenced  from  commendable 
discretion  to  ridiculous  absurdity.  And  thus  he  will  make  but  bad 
music,  who  hath  the  instrument  and  fiddlestick,  but  none  of  the 
rosin,  of  Mr.  Latimer. 

William  Buckmaster,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Rowland  Swinbom  and 
John  Blith,  Proctors;  Thomas  Brakin,  Mayor;  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  2 ;  Doctors  of  Canon  Law,  3 ;  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  1 ; 
Masters  of  Arts,  13  ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  II ;  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
40.    A.D.  1528-29. 

39.  A  suspected  (if  not  a  false)  Beport. 

I  cannot  believe,  (except  on  better  evidence  than  the  bare  testi* 
mony  of  one  an  engaged  person,*!*)  ^^^  ^  ^^^  reported,  that  about 
this  time  certain  Cambridge-men  went  to  Oxford,  being  Otwcitaiis 
hostesy  ^'  hearty  haters  of  the  Gbeek  tongue.^  They  called  them- 
selves by  the  names  of  doughty  Trojans,  Priam  and  Hector,  con- 
demning all  other  for  arrogant  and  perfidious  Greeks. 

40 — 42.  [^Oranmer  retiree  to  WaMam  on  account  of  the  Pktgue, 
^  Of  which  Mr.  Stafford  diee^   Mr.  Stafford  possibly  Margaret 
Professor. 

Thomas  Cramner,  now  Doctor  in  Divinity,  was  grown  into  so 
great  an  esteem  for  his  learning,  that  he  was  made  by  the  University 
one  of  the  examiners  of  their  sufficiency  who  commenced  therein, 

•  *  See  it  at  large  In  Mr.  Fox.  t  Brian  Twyne,  Antiq,  Acud,  Ojfon. 

page  364.  • 
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until  a  grieyous  plague,  this  year  happening  in  the  UniyerBity,  left 
the  Colleges  almost  empty,  and  forced  him  to  remove  with  his 
prime  pupils  to  Waltham.  And  here  we  surrender  him  up  to  our 
former  ^'  Church  History,^  where  we  &om  this  time  forward  haye 
given  a  large  account  of  his  conversation.* 

John  Watson,  Vice-Chancellor ;  John  Linsey  and  Thomas 
Wilson,  Proctors ;  William  Synderton,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  5 ;  Doctors  of  Civil  I^w,  2 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ; 
Masters  of  Arts,  8 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws>  15  ;  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
37.    A.D.  1529^0. 

Last  year'^s  sickness  still  continued  in  Cambridge ;  amongst 
many  that  died  thereof  Mr.  Stafford,  Divinity-Reader,  ended  his 
life,  and  that  on  this  occasion  :  The  plague  being  sore  in  the  town, 
amongst  others,  a  certain  priest,  called  sir  Henry  Conjurer,  lay  sore 
sick  of  the  said  plague.  Mr.  Stafford,  hearing  thereof,  and  seeing 
the  horrible  danger  that  his  soul  was  in,  was  so  moved  in  conscience 
to  help  the  dangerous  case  of  the  priest,  that  he,  neglecting  his  own 
bodily  death,  to  recover  the  other  from  eternal  damnation,  came 
unto  him,  exhorted  and  so  laboured  him,  that  he  would  not  leave 
him  before  he  had  converted  him,  and  saw  his  conjuring  books 
burned  before  his  face ;  which  being  done,  Mr.  Stafford  went 
home,  and  immediately  sickened,  and  shortly  after  most  Christianly 
deceased.-!*     Thus  a  life  is  well  lost  whereby  a  soul  is  saved. 

I  dare  not  affirm  that  this  Mr.  Stafford  was  Margaret  Ph>- 
fessor  in  Cambridge,  though  something  might  move  me  to  this  con- 
jecture ;  for  at  this  time  there  was  no  other  public  lecture  founded 
in  the  University.  Nor  can  a  negative  argument  to  the  contrary 
be  justly  deduced  from  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  catalogue  of 
her  ProfessoiB,  which  all  must  acknowledge  to  be  very  imperfect. 
Yet  more  probably  he  was  a  volunteer  in  his  lecture,  having  no 
salary  for  the  reading  thereof,  save  Ood'^s  glory,  his  own  credit,  and 
the  profit  of  others.  And  so  we  take  our  leave  of  him ;  some 
months  after  whose  death,  at  the  coming-in  of  cold  weather,  the  air 
was  cleared,  and  Cambridge,  free  from  infection,  was  restored  to  her 
former  healthfulness. 

43.  Bennety  a  Martyr  of  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Bennet  was  this  year  martyred  in  Exeter.  At  the  stake 
he  was  urged  by  two  gentlemen  of  that  county,  standing  by,  to  say, 
Precar  Sandam  Mariam^  et  omnes  nanetos  Dei^  4fc>  Probably  the 
{Pronouncing  so  much  might  have  prevailed  for  his  pardon  :  but  he 
refused  to  save  his  life  on  the  price  of  superstition.     I  insert  him 

*  See  vol.  it  pp.  36 — iOl.^EoiT.  f  Fox's  <*  Acts  and  Momments/' 
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hei^  in  OOK  Hiitory  of  tike  Univereiiy,  (not  because,  as  manj  moie 
martyrs^  he  eommeneed  Master  of  Arts  theieiiv  bat»)  chiefly 
^caose  be  was  bora  in  the  town  of  Cambridge.* 

John  Watson,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Thbmas  BIjdi  aad  Bobeit 
Masterman,  Proctors ;  John  Qiapnuui,  Mayor ;  Doctois  of  Dmn- 
ity,  4 ;  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  2  ^  Doctots  of  Medkiiie^  2;  Bache- 
kffs  of  Divinity,  10  ;  Masters  of  Arts,  17 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  11 ; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  28.    a.  n.  1530-31. 

Simon  Heynes,  Vice-Chancellor;  William  Cake  and  Jolm  Tay^-* 
lor.  Proctors;  William  Gill,  Mayor;  Doctors  at  Diviziity,  3; 
Doctor  of  Can(m  Law,  1 ;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1  ^  Baehdors  of 
Divinity^  15;  Masters  of  Arts,  28  i  Bacheloxs  of  Laws,  12; 
Bachelors  ctf  Arts,  43.    1531-32. 

44 — 49^  A  d(mghty  Pair  of  Ckatten^ersy  toeU  teorsM  for  their 
Fains.  They  return  mth  Shame.  The  Bepart  qualijied^ 
A  cavsdeis  Jeer.    More  Modeety  argues  not  Im  Learning. 

This  year  two  Oxford-men,  the  one  Oeorge  Throgmorton,  the 
other  John  Ascwell,'!'  came  to  Cambridge,  having  Ttanlk  leaning  iiv 
their  heads,  (but  needing  to  have  brought  more  in  their  portman-^ 
teaus,)  challenging  all  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  dispute  with 
them  on  these  questions :  1.  An  Jus  Civile  sit  prcestantiitS'Medi^ 
cind.  2.  An  muli&r  wwrti  eandemnata  ei  bis  mupensar  rvpHt^ 
lagfueisy  tertii  mspendi  debeat.  These  two  thns. ordered  iketn^ 
selves,-— 4bat  Throgmorton  should  be  the  forlorn  hcpe,  and  answer 
first :  Ascwdl  was  kept  for  the  reserWy  to  come  after  him. 

Five  Cambridge-men  undertook  the  disputation ;  namely,  John' 
Redman,  Nicholas  Ridley,  John  Rokesby,  ElizeoB  Price,  and! 
Qnffith  Tregam,  (counted  in  those  days  the  magazine  of  all  die 
law,)  repairing  to  the  Schools,  the  doora  whereof  were  broken  open 
by  crowds  of  people.  These  disputants  so  pressed  ThrogmcMtoa, 
that,  finding  him  to  fill,  they  followed  their  advanti^,  to  improve 
the  foil  into  a  fliat  fall,  and  would  never  suffer  him  (men'^s  spirits, 
once  cast,  are  easily  kept  down):  to  uecover  himself.  Wherefore, 
Ascwell  his  partner,  who  was  to  answer  on  the  second  question, 
declined  it  by  dissembling  himself  sick  ;  I  who,  had  he  not  indeed 
been  sick  of  a  conceited  soul,  had  never  come  thither  on  that 
occasion. 

Home  go  this  brace  of  disputants,  wiser  than  they  came  to  Cam^ 
bridge,  having  learned  by  deac-bcMight  experience,  that,  if  Herenles 
were:  so  wary  aa  net  to  fig^  against  twt),  they  two  were  none  of  the 
wisest  to*  fight  against,  so  many  Hercukses  as  a  Univenity  mighft 

«  Fox's  <<  Aots  and  Mx)inim«iits/'  page  1037.  f  Canixsm's  BrUanrUa  in 

Warwickahire.  t  Caius,  De  AnUfuiUOe  Acadewia  Caniab.  pp.  19,  20. 
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fifford.  However,  the  least  sbadoir  of  shame  doth  sot  refleet  on 
Oxford,  who  was  so  far  firom  giving  them  a  commissioB,  that  die  did 
not  know  of  their  coming  to  Cambridge.  Thus,  bold  children  will  be 
ventuzing  into  dangers  without  their  par^itd"  le8ve«  though,,  when  it 
be  known,  it  cost  them  a  good  whippiflg  for  their  poms.  Indeed^ 
some  have  reported,*  that  afterwards  the^r^ere  ezpeUed  the  Univer- 
sity for  this  their  daring  undertakiDg;  If  so,  let  me  say,  ou  aunt 
Ozfi>rd  was  ttfo  severe  in  her  eensures ;  and  I  pity  the  two  pooi 
men,  whose  very  fiiult  was  sufficient  punidiment. 

But  an  Oxford  audior  *f*  seeks  to  qualify  the  matter  in  his  relation  • 
First,  he  tetts  us,  ths^  Throgmorton  was  very  young,  and  counted 
none  of  the  most  learned  men  ;  both  which  we  can  easily  believe. 
For  his  expulsion  after  hk  return,  he  utterly  cUsavoweth  it ;  and 
concerning  his  carriage  in  Cambridge,  he  pretends  to  intelligence, 
that  Throgmorton  came  off  rather  as  conqueror  than  conquered. 
But  Caios,  present  at  the  disputation,  is  to  be  credited  befove  those 
obscure  persons  (Bank  and  Bernard)  whose  testimony  he  pyoduceth 
therein. 

As  for  AscwelT,  Che  aforesaid  author:^  will  not  have  him  come  to 
Cambridge  with  any  intent  to  dispute,  but  only  asr  chamber-fellow 
to  accompany  Throgmoiton  ;  adding  withal,  ^^  What  need  had  he 
to  dia»»Bble  sickness  in  thi^  place  where  formerly  the  pestilence  s» 
reigned,  (aaith  Walsingham,  in  Richard  II.)  thai  sound  men  sud- 
denly ^ed  in  a  frenzy,  without  either  sense  or  sacrament  ?  ^  Bui 
what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?  What,  if  there  were  a  pestilential 
distemper  in  Cambridge  an  hundred  years  be&re,  must  the  same  be 
supposed  stiU  to  continue  i  But  we  know  the  gentleman's  intent 
is  to  give  a  gird  at  Cambrit^,  finr  the  badness  of  the  ail  thexeof«. 
We  tell  not  him  of  the  pestiferous  vapour  in  Oxford,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  wherewith  Judge,  High  Sheriff,  Justices^  and 
most  of  the  Grand  Jary  died  all  suddenly  at  the  aasizes.§  Such 
GBsualtiea  happen  sometinies  in  the  most  refined  airs ;  and,  thanks 
be  to  Ood  h  tiiey  aie  but  sometimes. 

He  pioceeds  to  tell  ua,  that  no  Cambridge-man  ever  challenged 
the  University  of  Oxford  to  public  disputation  ;  as  I  believe  they 
never  did.  But  I  know  scnne  who  neither  can  be  persuaded  nor 
provoked  to  fight  a  dael  on  any  terms ;  yet  the  same,  in  the  feld, 
win  set  their  foot  as  far  in  the  fiice  of  their  enemy  aa  any  alive;. 
When  God's  glory  is  concerned,  m  Ae  cause  of  the  truth,.  Cambridge, 
though  dedining  such  childish  and  vaingloimsi  chaUengeS)  hath 
been,  m,  and,  I  hope,  will  be,  as  forward  as  any  Uncveiwty  in  the 
world  in  the  vindicating  thereof. 

•  Ui  ahmt,  saith  Caius,  ut  pri^i.  t  Bbian  Twyne,  jiniig.  jfcad.  Oxon. 

page  336.  t  Idem,  page  335.  5  Camden's  "  Ellxabetb,"  in  anno  1577. 
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Simon  Hejmes,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Nicholas  Ridley  and  Richard 
Wilkes,  Proctors ;  Robert  Chapman,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
2 ;  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  2 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors 
of  Divinity,  11 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  26 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  11 ; 
Bachelor  of  Music,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  43.  a.d.  1532-^. 
'  John  Craiford,  Vice-Cbancellor ;  Henry  Mallet  and  John 
Madew,  Proctors ;  Edward  Thompson,  Mayor.  This  Thompson 
was  so  obstinate  that  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor for  his  stubbornness.*  Doctors  of  Divinity,  7 ;  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  10 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  19 ; 
Bachelors  of  Laws,  17 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  33.    1533-34. 

50.  [7%tf  Unif>er9itff*8  Benunciation  of  the  Popin  Supremaey.} 

This  year  the  University  of  Cambridge  presented  his  majesty 
with  the  following  instrument,  wherein  they  utterly  renounced  tho 
pope^s  supremacy :— • 

Jwoictissimo  ac  potentisrimo  prineipi  €U)  domino  nogtro^  Henrico 
Octavo,  Angliw  et  Franciw  regi^  domino  Hibemiw. 

Qudd  fdix  et  faustum  sit  et  huic  Jhrentissimo  regno  tuo^  et 
universo  orbi  Christiano^  (inmctiesime  princeps  ao  domine  demen- 
timme,)  in  scripto  prodimus^  ac  pcUam  dicimus  sententiam  nos^ 
tram  in  qucestione  illd  famosd  de  JRomani  pontificis  poteetaU: 
eujus  qu(B8tionis  teritatem  poet  maturam  et  sedulam  examina^ 
tionem^  et  tariae  ed  de  re,  non  una  tempore,  coUoquutumesy  dili" 
ffenti  tandem  soripturarum  coUcOione  et  propeneione  (ut  nobis 
tidentur)  eruimus,  ac  erutam  ac  eyngrapho  quodam  expreseamy 
quod  sententicB  noetrce  et  facti  certissimus  testis  Juerit,  majestati 
tucB,  una  own  nostris  Uteris  mittimus.  Atque  hano  sani  promn^ 
eiam,  serenissime  rex,  abs  tud  stMimitaie  nobis  impositam,  libentir 
suscqnmus ;  partim  ob  eam  (quam  majestati  tuce  debemus)  Jldem 
et  obedientiam,  quibus  uOo  tempore  aut  loeo  deesse  nefas  puiamus 
maximum ;  partim  ipsius  teritatis  amore  ac  studio,  quam  dicere 
et  prafdioare,  quoties  e  Christi  ghriA,  et  reipubliccB  CAristiance 
salute  atque  commodo  esse  frideatur,  quum  omnium  intersii  qui 
Christo  nomina  dederunt,  atque  in  iUius  verba  jurdrunt,  turn  nostri 
muUo  magis  referre  et  interesse  tidetur,  qui  quotidie  in  ittius  Scrips 
turis  versamur,  quotidie  ittius  verba  et  voces  legimus,  qui  est  ipsa 
Via,  Veritas,  et  Vita,  quique  veritatem  eustodit  in  sofctdum  sceculi^ 
Hujus  favcrem  et  gratiam  semper  tuce  celsitudini  adesse  precamur^ 
optamusque  ut  nos  et  Academiam  nostram,  quof  tuce  semper  volun-* 

*  M9.  C»Ueffu  CorporU'  Ckritti. 
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t€Ui  /uerit  obaequenHmma^  ticissim  gublimUaiis  tucB  fatcre  pro8e' 
qui/faverBj  atque  amare  dignerU.  Chriiku  8ervator  gerenmimam 
majettcUem  tuam  diutissimi  sertet :— i 

UfUversis  saneicB  mairU  eceleiicB  filiU  ad  quos  prcBsentes  Uteres 
pervmturcB  sunty  coetus  omnia  regentium  et  nan-reffenHum  Acade- 
micB  Caniabrigietms^  Mluiem  in  omnium  StdwUore  Jesu  Christo. 
Cum  de  Bomani  pontifieis  poteskUe^  quam  ex  eacris  Scripturis  sibi 
ffendieai  in  omnibus  Christianorum  profrineiis^  et  in  hoc  regno 
AnglicB  longo  jam  temporis  traetu  exereuit^  hiece  nunc  diebui 
qucBsiio  exorta  eit^  ac  nostra  de  ed  re  eententia  rogaretur^  9iz.  An 
ponti/ex  Bomanus  habeat  a  Deo  in  Scripturd.  'eaerA  $ibi  coneeseam 
majorem  authoritatem  et  potestatem  in  hoc  regno  Angliwj  quam 
quivis  alius  extemus  episccpm :  nos  €equum  esse  putamnms^  ut  ad 
dictcB  quoestionis  veritatem  eruendam  omni  studio  incumberemus^  ao 
nostram  ed  dere  sententiam  et  censuram  tandem  orbi  pro/erremus. 
Nempi  ad  hoc  potissimim  Aoademieu  dim  a  prineipibus  institutas 
fuisse  persuasij  ut  et  pcpulus  Christianus  in  lege  Dei  erudiatur^  et 
falsi  errores  (si  qui  exorirenturj  curd  et  solicitudine  doctorum 
theologorum  penitis  eonteUi  ac  profligari  possint.  Quamobrem  de 
prcedictd  quwstione  deliberaiuri  more  nostro  eowDenientes^  ac  ma- 
turd  eonsultatione  eonsilia  eonferentesy  quo  modo  et  ordine  ad 
investigationem  teritatis  certliis  proeederetur^  atque  omnium  tan- 
dem suffragiis  seUctis^  quibusdam  ex  doctissimis  sacrm  theologies 
Professoribusy  Baccalaureisy  et  aliis  Magistris  ea  cura  demandata^ 
ut  sorutatis  diligentissime  sacroB  Scripturm  locisj  iUisque  coUatis 
referrent  ac  renundarent  quid  ipsi  dietw  qucesHoni  respondendum 
putarunt.  Quoniam  auditis,  perpensis^  ac  postpuMicam  super  dictd 
quofstidne  ditputationem  maturd  ddiberatione  discussis  his  quce  in 
qucBstione  prcedictdy  alterutram  partem  statuere^  aiU  conteUere  pps~ 
sent,  ilia  nobis  probabiliora^  validiora^  veriora  etiam  ac  certiora 
essCy  ao  genuinum  ac  sincerum  Scripturw  sensum  referre  tisa  sunt, 
qucB  negant  Romano  pontifid  talem  potestatem  a  Deo  in  Soripturd 
datam  esse.  lUis  igitur  persuasij  et  in  unam  opinionem  convent- 
entes,  ad  qucsstionem  prcedictam  ita  respondendum  deorevimusy  et 
in  his  soriptis  nomine  totius  Universitatis  respondemt$s^  ac  pro  coti- 
dusione  verissimd  asserimus ;  quod  Bomanus  ponti/ex  non  habet  a 
Deo  eoncessam  sibi  majorem  authoritatem  aut  jurisdictionem  in  hoc 
regno  AngUce,  quam  quids  alius  episcopus  extemus,  Atque  in 
fdem  et  testimonium  hujusmodi  nostrw  responsionis  et  affirmado- 
nisy  his  Uteris  dgillum  nostrum  commune  ouravimus  apponi.  Dai. 
Cantabrigice  ex  domo  nostrd  regentium  seoundo  die  mensis  Maiiy 
anno  ab  orbeper  Christum  redempto^  MDXXXIV. 

Thus  was  the  pope^s  power  fully  abrogated  out  of  England. 
Henceforward  "  the  man  of  sin,''  in  this  land,  fell  asleep,  never 
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more  (we  hope)  to  awake,  thougb  onee  he  opened  his  ejes  for  a 
Aoti  time  in  queen  Marj^s  days,  and  soon  shut  tbem  agdn. 

6h  The  Course  ofih  S(Mart  JStudieB  altered  for  ^  Mbar. 

Indeed,  Sanders  himself  oonfeaseth,  that  abont  this  time  there 
were  many  in  Cambridge  cordially  opposing  the  popish  poceed- 
ings  ;  bat  he  tdleth  us,  they  were  none  ^  doctisrimtBy  ^*  of  the  most 
ieatned  therein.^  But  had  the  meanest  of  those  he  decrieth  been 
but  of  his  opinion,  how  had  they  started  up  ^^rnost  pious  and 
learned  ^  both  in  an  instant !  Indeed,  the  old  learning  began  to  be 
left  in  the  University,  and  a  better  succeeded  in  the  room  thereof. 
Hitherto  Cambridge  had  giren  suck  but  with  one  breast,  teaching 
Arts  only,  without  Languages.  Her  scholars^  Latin  was  but  bad, 
though  as  good  as  in  any  other  place ;  Greek,  little ;  Hebrew,  none 
at  all :  their  studies  moving  in  a  circle  (I  mean  not,  as  it  ought,  in 
a  cydopsedia  of  sciences,  but)  of  some  trite  school-questions  over 
and  over  again.  But  now  the  Students  began  to  make  sallies  into 
the  learned  languages,  which  the  industry  of  the  next  age  did  com- 
pletely conquer.  Herein  Robert  Wakefield,  a  great  restore  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue,*  must  not  be  forgot;  who,  for  his  better 
accomplishm^t,  travelled  most  parts  of  Christendom,  and  became 
Hebrew-Professor,  after  Reuchlin,  or  Capnio,  in  the  University  of 
Tubing.  But  we  shall  hear  more  of  him^  some  years  hence,  after 
his  return. 

52,  53.    The  Lord  CramwM  choeen  Chancdlorj  in  the  place  of 
Bishop  Fisher.     The  great  Good  he  did  the  University. 

John  Fisher,  bishop  of  RochestCT,  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
June  22nd,  continuing  Chancellor  of  the  University  to  his  last 
hour,  as  chosen  into  that  place  during  his  life,  not  during  his  out- 
ward happiness.  Being  long  a  prisoner,  he  could  not  protect  the 
University,  as  unable  to  enlarge  himself.  Yet  Cambridge  honoured 
him  for  what  he  had  done,  and  continued  him  in  his  office.  Had 
this  been  imitated  in  after-ages,  Cambridge  had  not  been  charged 
with  the  suspicion  of  ingratitude,  for  deserting  some  of  her  patrons 
as  soon  as  greatness  deserted  them ;  as  choosing^  not  their  persons, 
but  prosperity,  for  her  Chancellor.  The  lord  Cromwell  was  elected 
Chancellor  in  the  room  of  Fisher. 

I  find  not  any  particular  favour  conferred,  or  benefaction  be- 
stowed, by  him  on  the  University.  But  this  great  good  he  did, — 
that  his  greatness  kept  others  from  doing  Cambridge  any  harm. 
Many  hungry  courtiers  had  hopes  to  catch  fish,  (and  fish  it  would 
be,  whatever  came  to  their  nets,)  on  this  turning  of  the  tide,— the 

*  Bale,  DescripHo  Brit,  ceniuria  octavti,  page  659. 
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idtention  of  xeligjoa.  How  easy  was  it  for  ooyetonsiiess,  in  those 
ticklish  times,  to  quasrrel  the  College-lands  into  supentition  9 
Sacrilege  stood  ready  to  knock  at  their  gates ;  and,  alas  I  it  was 
past  their  porter^s  power  to  forbid  it  ^trance,  had  not  the  lord 
Cromwell  Tigoroosly  assisted  the  University  on  all  oecanons. 

Jdin  Craiford,  Vice-chancellor ;  Richard  Ainsworth  and  Guliel* 
nms  Sanders,  Proctors ;  William  Hasill,  Mayor ;  Doctoi^  of  Divi- 
nity, 2 ;  Badidors  of  Divinity,  9 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  17 ;  Bachel<HS 
of  Arts,  30.    A. D.  15;i4-35. 

54.  Craiford'i  Charaoter. 

Hitherto  none  were  chosen  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  University, 
save  such  who  before  their  election  were  actual  Doctors.  Craiford 
was  the  first  who  innovated  herein,  being  Vice-Chancellor  before  a 
Doctor,  utgradm  qucsstum  ex  officio  faeeret^  saith  my  author ;  *  not 
bringing  a  Doctonihip  as  a  qualification  to  be  Vice-Chancellor,  but 
taking  it  as  a  gratification  conferred  on  him  for  being  so.  Oxford 
antiquary  accounts  him  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Cambridge,  who  at 
first  was  bred  in  Oxford."!*  We  deny  not,  but  that  Craiford,  very 
young,  might  have  his  education  there,  but  took  all  his  Degrees  in 
Cambridge,  though  fiu:  enough  from  being  any  great  ornament 
thereof.  For,  first,  he  was  expelled  out  of  Queen's  College,} — ^for 
no  goody  we  may  be  sure ;  yet  afterward,  by  favour  of  fidends,  got 
to  be  Proctor,  anno  1522,  and,  at  last,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University.  But  he  was,  saith  one,§  gladiator  mdior  quam  Pro- 
caneeOarius,  **a  better  fencer  than  Vice-Chancellor,'*^  who,  in  a 
fiiry,  cut  off  the  hand  from  one  Pindar,  and  cast  out  a  fellow  out  of 
the  legent-honse,  catching  him  up  on  his  shoulders  by  main  force  ; 
and  I  could  wish  the  occasion  thereof  bad  been  expressed.  Surely, 
he  was  a  man  of  metal,  being  Vice-Chancellor  two  years  together, 
which  I  may  call  the  critical  years  of  Cambridge,  on  the  alteration 
of  the  pope's  power  therein,  (and  perchance  too  much  decried  by 
some  on  the  same  account,)  being  chosen  of  purpose,  with  his 
rough  spirit,  to  bustle  through  much  opposition. 

55,  56.  The  Jirst  general  Visitation  of  Cambridge^  jure  Regio. 
The  Injunctions  to  the  University  of  Dr.  Leghy  Chancellor^ 
Cromtceirs  Surrogate. 

This  year  Thomas  Legh,  Doctor  of  Law,  deputy  to  the  lord 
Cromwell,  vicar-general  to  king  Henry  VIH.  visited  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.     We  must  believe  him  one  of  desert,  being  sole 

*Caio8,  Da  AfUiquU,  Cantab,  Academic,  lib.  i,  page  156.  t  Attert.  Ant. 

Ojpon.  anno  1566,  page  27.  t  Caiub,  utpriusy  page  121.  %  Idem,  ibidem. 
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and  single  by  himself  selected  for  such  an  employment ;  and  may 
be  assured  that  Cromwell  never  sent  a  slag  on  his  errands.  I  find 
one  Dr.  Lee  petitioned  against  in  the  articles  and  demands  of 
Robert  Aske,  and  his  rebellions  crew  of  northern  commons,  and 
charged  with  extortion  in  visitation  of  religious  houses ;  and  am 
confident  he  was  the  same  person,  though  some  difference  betwixt 
Legh  and  Lee,  in  the  spelling  therjaof.  For,  besides  that  the 
vulgar  are  never  critics  in  writing,  no  wonder,  if  they  did  mis-spell 
him  whom  they  did  mis-call,  loading  him  with  opprobrious  lan- 
guage. Yet  no  better  evidence  of  one'^s  honesty  than  to  be  railed 
at  by  a  rabble  of  rebels.  But  see  this  Dr.  Legh^s  injunctions  to 
the  University  :— 

In  Dei  nomine,  Amen.  Anno  Domini  millesimo  quingen- 
tegimo  tricesimo  quinto^  menm  tero  Octobris  die  22,  Nos  ThomcLs 
Leghy  Legtim  Doctor ^  prcedaH  ac  honorandi  viri  Magistri  Thomce 
CromweU^  iUtutrimmi  in  Christo  principis  ac  domini  HenHd 
Octaviy  Dei  grcttid  Anglice  et  Frandce  regis,  fidei  defensoris, 
domini  Hibemiof,  ac  in  terris  mpremi  ecderios  Anglican(B  mb 
Christo  capitis,  primarii  seoretarii,  et  ad  causas  ecdesiasticas 
Ticem-gerentis,  mcarii  generalis  et  officialis  principalis,  nee  non 
intra  regnum  Anglice,  tarn  in  locis  exemptis,  quam  non  exemptis, 
fnsitcUoris  geAeralis,  ad  negotiwm  tisitationis  et  inquisitionis  Aca- 
demicB,  site  Universitatis  Cantabrigice  ac  CpUegiorum,  Aularum, 
ac  aeterarum  Domuum,  site  Hospitiorum  Scholarium  inhahitan- 
tium,  hahentes  in  cwtera  potestatem  nobis  attributam,  injunctiones 
qucB  nobis  necessaries  ac  opportunce  tiderentur,  quascunque  indi^ 
cendi,  has  injunctiones,  site  mandata  sacratissimis  regiis  injun^ 
tionibus  adjicienda  et  annectenda  fore  decremmus,  quoe  omnia  et 
singula,  non  minus  quam  ilia,  sub  iisdem  pomis  a  quolibet  cujusvis 
CoUegii,  Aulce,  sive  Hospitii  hujtM  Academice  Prceposito,  site 
Magistro,  cUiisque  Scholaribus,  sive  Studentibus  hujus  Universitar- 
tis,  quibuscunque  obsertari  tolumus ;  et  authoritate  regid  nobis  in 
hac  parte  commissd  stricti  prwcipimus  atque  mandamus. 

Primim,  quod  quilibet  Studiosus  sive  Scholaris  intra  hanc  Aca- 
demiam  Cantabrigiw  observahit  omnia  et  singula  statuta,  constitu- 
tiones,  et  ordinationes,  et  laudabiles  consuetudines  hujus  Universi- 
tatis, ac  CoUegii,  Auke,  Hospitii,  seu  DomUs  ubi  habitat,  juxta 
primcBvam  Jiindationem  ejusdem^  quatenus  his  admemoratis  injunc- 
tionibus  non  requgnent,  aut  studio  bonarum  et  sacrarum  literarum, 
seu  hujus  regni  nostri  juribus  et  statutis  non  obsunt. 

Item,  qudd  nuHus  Magister,  sive  Socius  alicujus  CoUegii,  Auiw, 
sive  Hospitii,  in  superioribus  regiis  injunctionibus  specijicati, 
cUicui  vendat  aut  distrahat  in  posterum,  suam  Societatem,  quovis 
qucesito  aut  excogitate  colore ;  nee  aliquam  pecunice  summam  pro 
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admimon$  td  recepHone  alicujus  SchclarUy  pmitis  in  futwrum 
eapiai. 

Item^  wdumus  et  ttridi  prcBeipimusj  ui  in  posterum  p&nitOs 
faeeisant  et  eessent  factuynet  inter  hujus^  vel  hujuapatriWi  civitatis^ 
aui  CcUegii  candtes^  rive  ioeioSj  et  quoseunque  alios ;  nee  in  dec- 
tionibui  Soeierum,  Seh<Jarium^  Prceporitomm^  seu  aliquo  alio  com- 
muni  actUy  tel  rimilibui  euffragiie  edendis^  cuieunque  ob  eommunem 
patriam  petii^  aesentiant^  quim  ei  qui  literarum  studio^  vitee  et 
marum  integritate^  aliisque  corporis  et  animi  dotibus^  meritd  sit 
prcpferendus :  eim  quam  twrpisrimum  rit  (his  prassertim  doetis^ 
et  bonis  cpinionibus  imbutisj  qui  virtutis  exemplar  et  q>eculum  esse 
debent)  talibus  iniquis  et  wilfforibus  affeetibus  duei,  Quin  potiits 
ut  hcBo  Aeademia  omnes  ad  bonos  mares  et  literarum  scientiam^ 
i>eluti  iter^m  format  et  gignit ;  sie  et  omnes^  quotquot  gus  sunt 
Ahmniy  se  mutuos  eoncives  et  municipes  esse  sentianty  ringuli  rin^ 
pulos  pro  mrili  suA^  et  cum  omni  cAaritate  /ratemd^  qucUitatibus^ 
ac  donis  extemis  et  intemis  mutud  auxiliantesy  et  ad  mdiara  pro^ 
movere  satagentes. 

Item^  quod  Viee-CanceUarius  et  ProcurcUores  bujus  Uniterri- 
tatisy  et  quilibet  Proepositus^  Magister^  rive  Gustos  cujuscunque 
OoUegiiy  rive  ffospitii  et  Auke  hufus  Academice  possesriones  immo- 
bilesj  et  bona  mobilia^  in  communi  Aabentes  exhibeat^  et  citrafestum 
Puri/icationis  Beatce  Marias  proximd  futwrum^  chartasy  donc^ 
tionesj  Jiindatienumy  d&nationumy  apprcpriationum  statuta^  consti^ 
tutionesy  et  BuUas  Pantijieiasy  ac  alia  quoseunque  diplomatay  et 
papistica  munimenta^  hufus  Universitatisy  ac  CoHegiorumy  Aula- 
rum  et  Itospitiorum  hufusmodi  respeetiviy  ac  etiam  rentale  mobi^ 
Hum  plenum^  et  fidele  inventorium  bonorum  mobilium  eorundemj  in 
manus  dieti  honorandi  viri  Magistri  Thomof  CromweUy  visitatoris- 
generalise  ejusve  legitimi  ad  hoc  deputatiy  iprius  beneplacitum  in  ed 
parte  expeotaiuri. 

Prcetereii  vclumus  et  prcecipimusy  qudd  hcsc  Univerritas  unam 
puUicam  Lectionemy  rive  Chrcecamy  rive  ffebraicamy  ex  liberd  op^ 
tione  eorumy  qui  de  gremio  ejusdem  Uhiversitatissunty  uiram  earum 
maluerintf  et  eonducere  ctrbitrati  fueritiiy  suis  impenris  continui 
sustentety  et  suppeditet ;  quique  in  Ulius  LecturcSy  quam  in  aliarum 
Lecturarumy  ubicunque  infra  hone  Univerritatem  prcelectoribus 
digendisy  quim  diligentisrimi  suam  operam  adhibeanty  ut  eos  ad 
prwleetiones  ejusmodi  deliganty  qui  literarum  scientidy  et  morum 
integritate  forere  noscuntWy  et  qui  puriy  rinceri  et  pH  legers 
vdunty  omni  affectu  camaliy  aut  quocunque  alio  respectu  iniquo 
penitiLs  semoto  etpostporito. 

Jtemy  volumus  et  mandamusy  qudd  omnes  et  Prceporitiy  et  Magis^ 
triy   Custodesy  Schdaresy  ac  Studentes  in  hoc  UniverritatSy  pro 
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animabus  /undatoris  tJnherdtatis  ac  CoUegiorum^  et  aliarum  in 
eadem  Domorum  quarumctmque^  et  pro  felicissimo  statu  intictimmi 
domini  nostri  regU^  et  dominw  Annw  ejus  legiiimoB  cohjugisy  hujus 
regni  reginw^  sutnmique  eorum  honoris  incremento  ma^mo^  sub 
quorum  auspieiis  'cera  religio  Christiana  jam  re^orescit,  uni  Missw 
in  ecdesia  Beatw  Marice,  infra  mensem  proximo  sequentem  public^ 
ceiebrandcB  intersint.  Item^  quod  quilibet  Praspositus,  Magister^ 
sive  Gustos  eujusvis  CoUegii^  Aulw^  Tel  ffospitii  memorati  habeat 
exempla/r  harvm  et  prcedictarum  injunctionum^  ac  eas^deliter  con-- 
seriptas  in  sud  damo  coram  omnibus  Scholaribus  "ejusd^m  semel  sin- 
gtdis  mensibus  ,legi  fadaty  et  eas  a  quibusvis  tolentibus  transcribi 
sinat  atque  permittat. 

Item,  qudd  si  cUiquis  Scholaris  et  Studens  hujus  Unitersitatisy 
9el  etiam  ipse  Vice-CancellariuSy  seu  cdicujus  CoUegiiy  Aulw,  tel 
Hoqntii  Propositus,  Magister,  sive  Gustos  injunctiones  regias^ 
sigillo  sua  magno  sigillatas,  vel  hoc  injunctione  sibi  annexas,  seu 
eorum  aliquam  mola/eerit ;  quilibet  eorum  id  qtiamprimtlm  dieted 
regice  majestati,  aut  ejus  visitatori  generati,  seu  ^us  surrogato 
denunciari  procuret :  et  si  delictum  respicit  Universitatis  Modera- 
tor  em  aliquem;  Vice-Cancettarius  et  Procuratores  denuncianti  vel 
ejus  nuncio  pecunias  necessarias,  et  alia  ad  hoc  requisita  minis- 
trabiL  Quod  si  aliquis  alius  Prwpositus,  Magister,  sive  Gustos 
aUieujus  Gollegiiy  Aulce,  sive  ffospitii,  in  aliquo  prcemissormn  deli-- 
querit,  ipse  similiter  accusanti  et  denuncianti  viaticum  et  eapensas 
subministrabit.  Reservantes  insuper  honoratissimo  viro  Magistro 
ThomcB  Gromtcell,  et  visitatori  genef'aliy  consimilem  potestatem^ 
adjiciendi  et  diminuendi,  quam  regia  majestas  in  superioribus 
injunctionibus  ei  reservavit. 

In  cujus  rei  testimonium,  quia  sigiUum  de  prcprio  authenticum 
ad  manus  non  habemus,  ided  sigillum  officialis  domini  archidia4xmi 
Eliensis  prcesentibus  apponi  mandavimus ;  et  nos  officialis  ante- 
dictus  ad  spedale  mandatum  dicti  domini  commissarii  sigiUum  fws- 
trum  prwsentibus  apposuimus.  Dot.  wxii,  die  mensis  Octobris,  anno 
Domini  ISSS,  et  regni  dicti  illustrissimi  domini  nostri  regis  anna 
vicesimo  septimo. 

66.  King  Henry's  Injunctions  to  the  Universitg  of  Gambridge. 

These  Injunctions  relate  as  additionals  to  former  Injunctions  of 
the  kings,  too  tedious  here  to  exemplify.  But  take  the  substance 
thereof: — 

1.  He  beginneth  with  bemoaning  the  barbarism  and  ignorance 
which  so  lately  spread  in  the  University,  protesting  his  desire  to 
promote  piety,  and  extirpate  heresy,  superstition,  idolatry,  &c. 
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2.  He  exhorteth  all  the  members  in  ibe  University  to  the 
embracing  of  Chrisfs  doctrine  in  spirit  and  truth,  recommending 
Mr,  Cromwell,  their  Chancellor,  to  be  their  visitor  therein. 

3.  He  requires  their  renouncing  all  obedience  to  the  pope  of 
Rome ;  and  that  his  royal  authority  be  received  as  supreme,  under 
God. 

4.  He  inciteth  them  to  the  study  of  tongues,  because  9enmm 
(dicujus  rei-  non  potest  iUe  cusequif  qui  rudis  est  idiomatis  quo 
traditur. 

5.  He  enjoineth  them  to  found,  on  the  joint  cost  of  all  the 
Colleges,  two  Lectures,  the  one  of  Latin,  the  other  of  Greek,  to  be 
daily  read,  (and,  by  consequence,  heard,)  on  great  penalties. 

6.  That  no  authors  hereafter  be  publicly  read  who  have  written 
on  *^  the  Master  of  the  Sentences ;  ^  but  that  all  Lectures  be  made 
on  some  part  of  the  Scripture. 

7*.  That  it  should  be  permitted  to  all  freely  to  read  God^s  word, 
in  their  private  studies,  and  repair  to  any  public  place  where  the 
same  is  preached. 

8.  That  hereafter  none  in  the  University  take  any  degree  in  the 
Canon-Law. 

9.  He  did  make  void  and  abolish  all  ceremonies  and  observances 
which  any  ways  did  hinder  the  study  of  Scholars,  or  bonam  valetu- 
dinem  studio  amicam. 

10.  He  ordered,  that  the  youth  to  be -educated  in  the  Arts 
should  read  Aristotle,  Rodulphus  Agricola,  Philip  Melancthon, 
Trapezuntius,  &c. 

11.  He  forbad  the  reading  of  the  frivolous  Questions  and  ob- 
scure glosses  of  Scotus,  Burleus,  Anthony  Trombet,  Bricot,  Bruli- 
ferius,  &c. 

12.  He  pronounceth  all  statutes  of  the  University  or  private 
Colleges  void,  if  repugnant  to  the  premises. 

13.  That  all  Masters  of  Colleges  be  bound,  by  their  solemn 
oath,  to  the  effectual  observation  of  these  his  injunctions. 

14.  Reserving  always  to  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Cromwell,  their 
Chancellor,  and  his  vicar-general,  or  to  his  lawful  surrogate  in  that 
kind,  full  power  to  examine,  add,  and  alter  any  thing  according  to 
his  discretion,  confident  of  his  care  herein  for  the  good  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Observe  by  the  way,  that  at  this  instant  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge was  very  full  of  Students,  as  may  appear  by  that  passage  in 
the  king^s  Injunctions :  for  he  reckoneth  up  the  several  Colleges, 
ubi  confluunt^  et  diversantur^  et  frequentant  Scholares  et  Studiosi^ 
ex  omni  dioBcesi  et  qudlibet  parte  hujus  regni  nostri  Angliw^  tarn 
ex  WaUid  quam  ex  Hibemid*     So  that  it  seemeth  here  was  thea 
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an  universal  confluence  of  Scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  king'^s 
dominions. 

^7*  TAe  Submission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Gonmlle  Sail  to 

the  King's  Injunctions, 

Three  days  after  Dr.  Legh  had  set  forth  Iiis  Injunctions,  the 
Colleges  made  their  respective  submissions  thereunto,  solemnly  sub- 
scribing the  same.  We  assure  ourselves  they  used  the  same  form 
for  the  essentials  ;  one  copy  whereof  we  have  here  inserted,  that  th^ 
rest  may  be  measured  thereby  :— 

InvictissimO'CU)  pientissimo  in  Christo  principi  et  domino  nostro^ 
Henrico  Octavo^  Dei  gratid  Anglim  et  Frandw  regi^  fidei 
defensoriy  domino  Hihemiw^  ao  in  terris  supremo  ecdesiw 
Anglicanm  sub  Christo  capiti, 

Vestri  humiles  subditi  et  devotissimi  oratores  WiUiehnus  Buck- 
enhamy  Magister  sive  Gustos  CoUegii  dicti  Gonville  ffall^  Canto- 
brigiwy  et  ejusdem  loci  Sociij  reverentiam  et  obedientiam,  tarn 
exceUenti  et  prwpotenti  principi  debitas  et  condignas  cum  omni 
subjectione  et  honore, 

UToverit  majestas  vestra  regia  quod  nos  Magister  et  Socii  pre- 
dicti,  non  ti  aut  metu  coacti,  dolove  aut  aliquA  olid  sinistrA 
machinatione,  ad  hwc  inducti  sive  seducti,  sed  ex  nostris  certis 
sdentiisy  animis  detiberatis,  merisque  et  tpontaneis  toluntatibus ; 
puri,  sponti  et  absolut^^  in  verbo  sacerdotii,  prqfitemur,  spondemus^ 
ae  ad  sancta  Dei  Evangelia,  per  nos  corporaliter  tacta,  juramus 
vestrw  illustrissimcB  regice  majestati,  singulari  ac  summo  domino 
nostro  et  patronoy  Henrico  Octavo,  Dei  gratid,  Anglice  et  Frandw 
regi,  fidd  defensori,  et  domino  HibemioB,  ac  in  terris  ecelesicp 
AnglieancB  svpremo  immediate  sub  Christo  capiti ;  qudd  posthao 
nuUi  externa  imperatori,  regi,  prindpi,  aut  prelato,  nee  Romano 
pontifid,  quern  ^^papam'''*  vocant^fidditatem^  aut  obedientiam  verba 
vd  scriptOy  simplidter  vel  sub  juramento,  promittemus  aut  dabimus 
vel  dart  curabimus,  sed  omni  tempore,  casu,  et  conditione,  partes 
vestrcB  regiw  majestatis,  ac  successorum  vestrorum  sequemur  et 
observabimus,  et  pro  drili  defendemus,  contra  omnem  hominem 
quern  vestrce  majestati,  aut  successoribus  vestris,  adversarium  cog- 
noscemus  et  suspicabimur.  Solique  vestrce  regies  majestati,  velut 
supremo  nostro  prindpi,  et  ecdesiw  Anglicancs  capiti,  ac  successori- 
bus vestris,  fidditatem  et  obedientiam  dnceri  et  ex  animo  prce^ 
etabimus.  Papatum  Bomanum  nan  esse  aded  in  sacris  Uteris  ordi^ 
natum  profitemur,  sed  humanities  traditum,  constanter  affirmamus^ 
et  palam  dedaramus,  ac  dedarabimus,  et  ut  alii  dcpublicent,  dilir^ 
genter  curabimus.    Nee  tractatum  cum  quoqunque  mortalium  pri-- 
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witim  atU  public^  inibimaSf  atU  cansentiemm^  quod  ponti/ex  Homo-' 
nu8j  aliquam  authoritatem '  et  jurisdictionem^  amplius  Kic  habeat 
aut  exerceaty  aut  ad  uUam  posUiae  restitucUur  ;    episcopumque 
Bomanum  epidoopum  modemumy  aut  ejus  in  illo  episccpatUy  success* 
erem  quemewnqucy  non  papamy  nan  summum  ponlificemy  non  uni- 
tersalem  episcopumy  nee  sanctissimum  dominum ;  sed  solum  Boma-^ 
num  episcopumy  vel  pontificemy   (ut  priscis  mos  eraty)  scienter 
public^  asseremus :  juraque  et  statuta  hujus  regni  pro  extirpoMone 
et  sMatione  papat^y  et  auetoritatis  ac  jurisdictionis  dicti  Roma/ni 
episcopiy  quandocunque  edita  sive  sancitay    edendaqu^e  sive  sanr 
cienday  pro  mribuSy  scientidy  et  ingeniolis  nostris  ipsi  firmiter 
obserwUnmuSy  et  ab  aliis  sic  observari  (quantum  in  nobis  fuerit) 
curabimus  atque  effioiemus ;  nee  posthac  dictum  Romanum  episco- 
pum  appeUabimuSy  aut  appeUanti  consentiemus ;  nee  in  ejus  curiA 
pro  ju/re  aut  justitid  offemuSy  aut  affenti  respondebimusy  nee  ibidem 
accusatoris  vd  rei  personam  sustinebimus ;  et  si  quid  dictus  episco- 
pus  per  nuncium  vel  per  literas  nobis  significaverity  qualecunque  id 
/ueritf  illud  quam  citissimi  commodi  poterimusy  aut  vestrcB  regiw 
majestatiy  aut  vestris  a  seeretis  consiliariis  significabimusy  aut  signi-^ 
ficari  fademus :  nosqueliterasy  aut  nunciumy  ad  eundem  Romanum 
episeopumy  ^l  ejus  curiamy  nee  mittemus  nee  mitti  /aeiemusy  nisi 
eestrd  majestate  conscidy  et  consentiente,  aut  vestro  successorcy  quod 
dietcB  literw  tel  nuneius  ad  eum  de/eratur.    BuUaSy  brema  aut 
resoripta  quceeunque  pro  nobis  tel  aiiis  ab  episeopo  RomanOy  vel 
ejus  ourid  non  impetrabimuSy  td  ut  talia  a  quovis  impetrentur  non 
eonsulemus ;   et  si  talia  pro  nobis  insciis  aut  ignorantibus  gene^ 
raliter  wl  specialiter  impetrabuntWy  td  aliis  quomodo  libet  conce^ 
dentuTy  eis  renuneiabimusy  et  non  consentiemuSy  nee  utemur  eisdem 
uOo  modoy  at  ecu  TestroB  majestati  aut  successorihus  vestris  tradi 
curabimus.    Exemptioni  verd  qud  Romano  episcopoy  tel  summa 
quern  wcant  pontijieiy  aut  ipsi  quoeunque  nomine  appdletury  ejusve 
Romance  ecdesiwy  mediati  vd  immediate  subjecti  sumus  et  /uimus^ 
ipsiusque  concessionibusy  primlegiisy  largitionibusy  et  induUis  qui^ 
buscunque  expresse  in  his  scriptis  renuneiamusy  et  soli  vestrce  majes^ 
tatiy  vestrisque  sueeessoribusy  nos  subditos  et  subjectos  profitemuTy  ao 
nos  sttbjioiemusy  et  nos  sclummodd  subdito9  /ore  spondemus.    Nee 
eidem  Romano  pontificiy  rd  ejus  nunciisy  oratoribusy  collectoribus^ 
aut  legatisy  uUam  procurationemy  pensionemy  portionemy  censumy 
aut  quameunque  aliam  peeuniarum  summam  (quoeunque  nomine 
appelletur)  per  nos  aut  interpositam  personam  vel  personas  solve^ 
musy  aut  solvi  fademus :  statutumque  de  successione  vestrd  regid  in 
Parliamento  vestro  editumy  ac  omnia  ac  singula  in  eodem  contentay 
juxta  formam  et  effectum  ejusdem  fideliter  observabimus,     Prw- 
terea  in  vim  pacti  profitemur  et  spond^mtiSy  ac  in  verbo  sacerdotaliy 
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et  sub  fidelitate  testrw  majestati  debitd  et  nasird  coram  Deo  eontd- 
entidy  promittimtUf  quod  contra  hanc  nostram  prcedictam  frofeui^ 
onem  et  sponsionem^  nuUd  dispensatione,  nuUd  exceptions^  nuUd 
afpelkUione^  aut  provocatione^  nuUove  juris  vel  /acti  remedio  nos 
tuebimur.  Et  si  quam  protestationem^  in  prcejudidum  hujus  nos^ 
tree  pro/essionis^  et  sponsionis  fecimusj  earn  in  prcpsens  et  in  omne 
tempus  Juturum  revocamus^  et  eidem  renunciamus  per  prassentes 
literas^  quibus  prcpriis  manibus  nomina  nostra  subscripsimus^  et  eas 
nostri  communis  sigiUi  apprehensione^  et  notarii  publici  in/ri 
scripti  siffno  et  subscriptione  commiUij  curammus.  Dot.  et  act.  in 
Domo  nostrd  capitulari^  2J5  die  mensis  Octobris^  anno  ab  incama^ 
tione  Christi  1535,  et  regni  f>estriflorentissimi  2P  prcesentibus  tune 
ibid.  Johanne  Acres,  Artium  Moffister^  et  Roberto  WarmingtoUy 
Baccalaureo  in  Legibus,  testibus  adprcemissa  accitis  et  leffcstis. 

WiLLIMUS    BUCKENHAM,  AnDREW   DeW, 

ROGBRUS    OvERY,  LaURENTIUS     JoHANNES    CaJUS» 

Johannes  Styrmin,  Maptit,      Willimus  Barker* 

M  ego  Johannes  Eheseus,  notarius  publicus  dicti  illustrissimi 
domini  regis  regestor  principalis^  quia  professioni,  qnmsionij 
juramento,  prcestationi^  ac  cceteris  prcemissis  omnibus,  dum  sic,  ut 
prcemittitur^  sub  anno,  mense,  die  et  loco  prwdictis,  agerentur,  et 
fierent  uni  cum  pramominatis  testibus,  personcUiter  interjuiy 
eaque  sic  fieri  et  interponi  vidi,  et  auditi^  ac  mox  ut  gesta  sunt,  in 
notam  excepi ;  ided  hoc  prcesens  publicum  instrumentum  inde  con^ 
feci,  ^  in  hanQ  publicam  et  authenticam  formam  redegi,  signoque 
meo  tabellionali,  ac  nomine  et  cognomine,  meis  solitis  et  consuetis 
signavi ;  meque  h\c  subscripsi,  in  fidem  et  testimonium  omnium  et 
singulorum  prcemissorum,  rogatus  legitimi  et  requisitus. 

Their  protestation,  taken  in  terbo  sacerdotii,  relates  to  the  major 
part,  not  to  all,  the  Fellows  of  Oonville,  underwriting  their  names. 
For  I  shall  not  be  easily  persuaded,  that  John  Cajus,  penultimue 
subscriptor  in  this  instrument,  being  a  physician  by  his  profession, 
was  ever  in  Holy  Orders. 

58.   Unitersity  Records  delivered  to  the  Lord  CromweU. 

In  obedience  to  Dr.  LegVs  Injunctions,  the  whole  University, 
before  Candlemas-day  next  ensuing,  surrendered  to  the  king  all 
their  charters,  donations,  statutes,  popes'  bulls,  and  papistical 
muniments,  with  an  exact  rental  of  their  lands,  and  inventory  of 
their  goods.     The  Vice-Chancellor  and  Senior  Proctor  went  up  to 
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London,  and  delivered  them  to  secretary  Cromwell,  Chancellor  of 
the  University.  And  now  they  are  deposited  in  a  safe  hand, 
Seeing  the  same  person,  as  Master  of  the  Bolls,  was  intrusted  with 
the  keeping  of  the  records  of  the  kingdom. 

59,  60.  No  mare  Doctors  of  Canon  Law ;  which  is  annexed  to 

Citil. 

» 

Hereafter  expect  no  more  Doctors  of  Canon  Law  in  Cambridge. 
Formerly,  almost  every  year  some  were  graduated  in  that  Faculty ; 
and  these  preceded  those  of  Civil  Law,  as  the  pope  makes  himself 
to  be  above  the  emperor.  But  now,  Gratian  fared  no  better  in 
Cambridge  than  his  brother  Peter  Lombard.  For,  as  the  king  had 
pronounced  his  sentcince  of  condemnation  against  tlie  public  reading 
of  "  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  i*^  so  the  Decretals  were  banished 
after  them.  King  Henry,  stung  with  the  dilatory  pleas  of  the 
Canonists  at  Rome,  in  point  of  his  marriage,  did  in  revenge  destroys 
their  whole  hive  throughout  his  own  Universities. . 

However,  afterwards  Scholars  applied  themselves  to  the  reformed 
Canon  Law,  namely,  so  much  thereof  as  afterwards  was  received,  as 
conformable  to  the  king^s  prerogative  and  the  municipal  law  of  the 
land.  These  many  studied  to  enable  themselves  for  Chancellors, 
officials^  &c.,  in  several  diocesses ;  yet  so  that  Canon  Law  did 
never  after  stand  by  itself,  (as  subsisting  a  distinct  Faculty  wherein 
any  commenced,)  but  was  annexed  to  Civil  Law,  and  the  degree 
denominated  from  the  latter.  And  although  Civilians  kept  Canon 
Law  in  comniendam^  with  their  own  profession,  yet  both  twisted 
together  are  scarce  strong  enough  (especially  in  our  sad  days)  to 
draw  unto  them  a  liberal  livelihood. 


SECTION  VII. 

EDVARDO  PALMER  DE  WALTHAM  AKMIGERO. 

ViR  Atticissime, 

Fratres  meos,  verbi  ministros,  saepiiis  audivi  soli- 
citos,  ne  mentes  suae  sensim  torpescerent,  e6  qu6d 
rusticanis  viculis  damnati,  sibi  solum  sit  consortium 
cum  crassis  Minervis,  quibus  inter  crudum  et  coctum 
nihil  interest. 

At   mea   longe    dispar    conditio,    cui,    Deo    gratias, 
emunctioris   nasi  parochiani   contigerunt;    e  quibus  tu, 
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limato  tuo  judicio,  me  inter  praedicandum  hebescentem, 
instar  coticulae,  aliquoties  exacuisti. 

Fateor  sanS,  prsesentiam  tuam  mihi  suggestum  ascen- 
surOy  non  semel  metum  incussisse,  ne  forsan,  te  audi- 
ente,  aliquid  minims  pensiculatum  excideret.  Sed  ani- 
mum  erexit  opportuna  recordatio  comitatis  tuae,  qud 
Upsibus  currentis  tarn  linguae  quam  calami  facile  yeniam 
es  daturus. 

Dignerisy  queeso,  lectione  tud  hanb  historiolam,  vel 
eo  nomine,  quod  Collegium  Trinitatis  (unum  e  tribus 
conflatum,  et  Trin-uni  Deo  dicatum)  exhibeat.  Colle- 
gium amplissimum,  non  tam  rege  fundatore,  qudm 
doctissimis  suis  alumnis  superbiens ;  inter  quos,  ob 
sunmiam  Graecarum  literarum  peritiam,  te  Palmam 
ferre  meritissim^  agnoscit. 

1—3.  A  Cambinatwn  against  Dr.  Metcalfe.    Great  Deserts  eoon 
forgotten.      Guilt  haunted  teith  Justice.      A.D.  1534.   27 
Henry  VIII. 

This  year  the  young  fry  of  Fellows  of  St.  John^s  in  Caiftbridge 
combined,  yea,  conspired,  against  their  old  Master,  Dr.  Metcalfe,  a 
man  much  meriting  of  his  House ;  it  being  hard  to  say  whether  St. 
John^s  oweth  more  to  the  lady  Margaret  or  Dr.  Metodfe ;  she  by 
her  bounty  founded  it,  he  by  his  providence  kept  it  from  being 
Confounded.*  Many  a  pound  he  gave,  more  he  got  of  his  friends, 
for  this  College.  Indeed,  he  was  none  of  the  greatest  Rabbins, 
but  he  made  many  good  Scholars  under  him.  Thus  the  dull  and 
blunt  whetstone  may  be  said  virtually  to  be  "  all  edge,'**  because 
setting  a  sharpness  on  other  instruments.  Metcalfe,  with  Themis- 
tocles,  could  not  fiddle,  but  he  knew  how  to  make  a  little  College 
a  great  one,  by  his  twonmd-twenty  years'  prudent  government 
thereof. 

I  find  not  a  particular  of  the  &ults  which  the  Fellows  laid  to 
Metcalfe'^s  charge.  It  may  be,  the  greatest  matter  was,  because  he 
was  old,  ihey  young ;  he  froward,  they  factious.  Indeed,  he  was 
over*frozen,  in  his  northern  rigour,  and  could  not  be  thawed  to 
ungive  any  thing  of  the  rigidness  of  his  discipline.  Besides,  I  sus- 
pect him  too  stubborn  in  his  Romish  mumsimusy  which  gave  his 
adversaries  advantage  against  him ;  who  would  not  be  quiet  till 
they  had  cast  him  out  of  his  Mastership.      Did  not  all  the  bricks 

*  See  more  of  him  in  onr  **  History  of  Gambridge/'  anno  1508,  page  141. 
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of  the  College  that  day  double  their  dye  of  redness,  to  blush  at  the 
ingratitudes  of  those  that  lived  therein  ? 

Wonder  not  if  Metcalfe  survived  but*  few  months  after  his 
removal.  Old  trees,  if  transplanted,  are  so  far  from  bearing  of 
fruit,  that  they  bear  not  themselves  long,  but  wither  away.  How- 
ever, let  not  his  enemies  boast,  it  being  observed,  that  none  thrived 
ever  after  who  had  a  hand  in  Metcalfe^s  ejection,  but  lived  meanly, 
and  died  miserably.*  This  makes  me  confident,  that  neither 
Master  Cheek  nor  Master  Ascham,  then  Fellows  of  the  College, 
had  any  hand  against  him  ;  both  of  them  being  well  known  after- 
wards to  come  to  good  grace  in  the  commonwealth. 

Francis  Mallet,  Vice-Chancellor;  Henry  Joliffe  and  Robert 
Stokes,  Proctors ;  Simon  Trew,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  7 ; 
Bachelors  of  Divinity,  16 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  26 ;  Bachelors  of 
Laws,  13 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  18.    a.d.  1535-36. 

4j  5.  Cambridffe  Beeords  re-ddivered  unto  them.    Query.  Whether 
the  Popes'^  Bulb  were  in  Specie  restored. 

Now  had  the  records  of  Cambridge  slept  well-nigh  a  whole  year 
in  the  custody  of  the  lord  Cromwell ;  not  that  there  was  the  least 
intention  finally  to  detain  them,  but  to  suspend  them  for  a  time,  to 
wean  the  University  from  their  former  fondness  to  the  pope,  that 
for  the  future  they  might  feed  with  a  better  appetite  on  the  king'^s 
&vours.  It  was  now  therefore  thought  fit  to  restore  them  again 
without  the  loss  of  a  shoe-latchet  to  the  University.  Whereupon 
Robert  Stokes,  the  junior  Proctor,  and  John  Meare,  the  Esquire- 
Beadle,  went  up  to  London,  where  the  aforesaid  records  were  deli- 
vered unto  them.  After  their  return  to  Cambridge,  Thomas  Argal 
and  Anthony  Hussey  were  deputed  by  the  Regent-house,  to  receive 
such  records  as  concerned  the  University. 

Yet  I  question  whether  any  of  the  pope^s  Bulls  were  restored  to 
the  University  or  no  ;  I  mean,  those  Bulls  of  a  later  date,  conferred 
on  Cambridge  since  the  massacre-general  of  their  records,  in  the 
mad  mayoralty  of  Edward  Lyster.'f'  If  any  such  were  relumed, 
they  might  be  monuments,  (looked  on  for  rarities,)  but  no  longer 
munimentSy  of  the  University,  as  too  infirm  to  fence  and  fortify  the 
same,  the  pope'^s  power  being  totally  abrogated.  However,  though 
not  in  specie,  they  were  virtually  restored  ;  the  University  exchang- 
ing, not  losing,  her  right  herein, — only  bottoming  her  privileges, 
not  on  papal,  but  regal,  power :  etsi  indytissimus  rex  ea  auferri 
jusseriti  ne  pontificum  deineeps  obtenderetur  authoritcu,  eorum 
tamen  benejieium  academiw  scUvum  integrumque  esse  toluitX 

•  Caius,  HUL  Cant,  Acad,  lib,  i.  page  76.  ,  t  See  our  **  HiMtory  of  Caiu* 

tiridge,"  anno  1381,  page  83.  \  Caius,  HM,  Cunt,  Acad,  lib.  i.  page  105.    - 
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George  Day,  Vice-Chancellor;  Richard  Standish  and  Thomas 
Cobbe,  Proctors ;  Radolph  Berkerdike,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divi- 
nity, 3 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  5 ; 
Masters  of  Arts,  19 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  5 ;  Bachelors  of  Medi- 
cine, 2 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  19.     a.d.  1536-37. 

William  Buckmaster,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Galfridas  Oylpin  and 
Henry  Sanderson,  Proctors ;  Robert  Smith,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  2;  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  2;  Bachelors  of  Divinity, 
7 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  27 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  7 ;  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  35.    1537-^38. 

William  Buckmaster,  Vice-Chancellor;  Oliver  Ainsworth  and 
Alban  Longdate,  Proctors ;  Christopher  Franck,  Mayor ;  Doctors 
of  Divinity,  3 ;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  4 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  20 ;  Bachelors  of 
Laws,  3;    Bachelors    of   Medicine,  3;    Bachelors  of  Arts,  42; 

Bachelor  of  Grammar,  1 .     1538-39. 

« 

6 — 8.  Gardiner  made  Chancellor.  Contention  about  pronouncinff  of 
Greek,  The  Champions  for  the  new  Mode,  An  inartificial 
Argwnent. 

Stephen  Gardiner  was  chosei;  Chancellor  of  the  University.  He 
was  at  the  same  .time  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  which  he  was  pleased 
to  hold  for  many  years,  together  with  the  bishopric  of  Winchester. 

Francis  Mallet  and  John  Edmunds,  Vice-Chancellors  ;  Thomas 
Pulley  and  Edmund  Humphrey,  Proctors;  John  Chapman, 
Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Divinity,  1 ;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  1;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  5;  Masters  of  Arts,  32; 
Bachelors  of  Laws,  6 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  30.     1539-40. 

Richard  Standish,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Henry  Bissel  and  Thomas 
West,  Proctors ;  William  Gil,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1  ; 
Doctors  of  Medicine,  2 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  4 ;  Masters  of 
Arts,  .19;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  9;  Bachelors  of  Medicine,  2; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  49.    1540^1. 

A  contest  began  now  betwixt  the  introducers  of  the  new  and  the 
defenders  of  the  old  pronunciation  of  Greek.  The  former  endea- 
voured to  give  each  letter  (vowel  andr  diphthong)  its  full  sound  ; 
whilst  Dr.  Caius,  and  others  of  the  old  stamp,  cried  out  against  this 
project  and  the  promoters  thereof,  taxing  it  for  novelty,  and  them 
for  want  of  wit  and  experience.  He  affirmed  Greek  itself  to  be 
barbarous,  thus  clownishly  uttered ;  and  that  neither  France,  Ger- 
many, nor  Italy  owned  any  such  pronunciation. 

John  Cheke,  Thomas  Smith,  (both  afterwards  knighted,  and 
privy  counsellors,)  maintained,  that  this  was  no  innovation,  but  the 
ancient  utterance  of  the  Greeks,  which  gave  every  letter  its  due  and 
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native  sound*  Otherwise}  by  the  fine  speaking  of  his  opposers, 
Towels  were  confounded  with  diphthongs,  no  difference  being  made 
betwixt  x/jxo$  and  XoZ/xo^.  Nor  mattereth  it  if  foreigners  dissent, 
seeing  hereby  we  Englishmen  shall  understand  one  another. 

Here  bishop  Oardiner,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  interposed 
his  power;  affirming  Cheke^s  pronunciation  (pretending  to  be 
ancient)  to  be  antiquated.  He  imposed  a  penalty  on  all  such  who 
used  this  new  pronunciation ;  which,  notwithstanding,  since  hath 
prevailed,  and  whereby  we  Englishmen  speak  Ghreek,  and  are  able 
to  understand  one  another,  which  nobody  else  can. 

John  Edmunds,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Simon  Briggs  and  Edwin 
Sand3rs,  Proctors ;  Robert  Chapman,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Laws, 
2 ;  Doctors  of  Medicine,  2 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  9 ;  Masters 
of  Arts,  17;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  5;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  S3. 
A.D.  1541-42. 

9.  The  Lard  Aadley  builds  MapMin  College,     The  Arms  thereof, 

Thomas  lord  Audley  of  Walden,  Chancellor  of  England,  by 
license  obtained  from  king  Henry  VIII.  changed  Buckingham  into 
Magdalen  (vulgarily  Maudlin)  College,  because  (as  some  will  have 
it  *  )  his  simame  is  therein  contained,  betwixt  the  initial  and  final 
letter  thereof,  m  audley  n.  This  may  well  be  indulged  to  his 
fancy,  whilst  more  solid  considerations  moved  him  to  the  work 
itself.  As  he  altered  the  name,  he  bettered  the  condition,  of  this 
House,  bestowing  some  lands  thereon,  and  his  own  coat  for  the 
arms  thereof,  requiring  some  skill  (and  more  patience)  to  blazon 
them  ;  namely,  '^  quarterly,  per  pale  indented  or  and  azure,-f-  on  a 
bend ;  of  the  second,  a  tret  inter  two  marteless,  or ;  in  the  second 
and  third  quarter,  an  eagle  displayed  of  the  first."*^ 

10 — ^12.  An  ill  Neighbour  to  a  studious  College.    A  Monarch 

Mctster. 

This  College  alone,  cut  off  fi-om  the  continent  of  Cambridge,  is 
on  the  north-west  of  the  river,  having  the  rose-garden  on  the  one, 
and  (what  is  no  rose)  a  smoking  brewhouse  on  the  other,  side 
thereof,  belonging  this  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  Jesus 
College.  It  were  no  harm  to  wish  this  House  either  removed,  or 
otherwise  employed  on  terms  mutually  beneficial  to  both  Societies. 

The  Scholars  of  this  College  (though  farthest  from  the  Schools) 
were,  in  my  time,  observed  first  there,  and  to  as  good  purpose  as 
any.  Every  year  this  House  produced  some  eminent  scholars,  as 
living  cheaper,  privater,  and  freer  from  town-temptations,  by  their 
remote  situation. 

•  Sccieton  Cant,  xs.  f  Thai  blazoned  hy  Milb. 
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Whereas  the  Masters  of  other  Houses  are  either  in  the  kingV 
gift  or  College-choice,  this  is  in  the  disposal  of  the  right  honourable 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  hereditary  patron  of  this  foundation.  And 
ivhereas  much  of  aristocracy  is  used  in  other  Colleges,  more  of 
monarchy  appears  in  the  Master  hereof,  as  absolute  in  bis  govern- 
ment, having  not  only  a  negative  voice,  but,  in  effect,  all  the 
affirmative,  in  making  elections. 

Masters. — ^1.  Robert  Evans.  2.  Richard  Carr.  3.  Roger 
Kelke.  4.  Richard  Howland.  5.  Degory  Nicols.  6.  Thomas 
Nevile.  7*  Richard  Clayton.  8.  John  Palmer.  9.  Baniaby 
Goche.  10.  Henry  Smith.  11.  Edward  Rainbow.  12.  John 
Sadler. 

Bishops. — 1.  Richard  Howland,  bishop  of  Peterborough.  2. 
Qeorge  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Chester.  3.  John  Bridgman,  bishop  of 
Chester. 

Benefactors. — ^1.  Henry  VIII.  2.  Sir  Christopher  Wray. 
3.  John  Spenliffe.  4.  Edmond  Grindall,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
5.  Thomas  Parkinson.  6.  William  Roberts.  7,  John  Hughes. 
8.  Thomas  Sutlon.  9.  Fiances  countess  of  Warwick.*  10.  John 
Smith,  Fellow. 

Learned  Writers.  ' 

College-Livings.— Stanton  rectory,  of  Ely  diocess,  valued 
£Q.  128.  8rf. 

.  So  as  at  this  present  there  is  a  Master,  eleven  Fellows,  and  two- 
and-twenty  Scholars,  besides  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  foundation, 
with  other  Students ;  being,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  forty. 

13, 14.  A  good  Proffer.     Wcls  it  wUely  refused? 

Though,  at  the  present,  the  revenues  of  this  House  be  not  great, 
some  forty  years  since  it  was  in  a  fair  probability  of  a  large  addi- 
tion of  land,  had  the  suit  (related  at  large  by  the  lord  Coke,  in  his 
Report  of  Maudlin-College  case)  gone  on  their  side.  At  one  time, 
well  nigh  ten  thousand  pounds  were  tendered  in  composition,  (the 
interest  of  many  being  concerned  therein,)  so  suspicious  were  the 
defendants  of  their  success. 
-  But  Dr.  Goche,  Master  of  the  College,  being  a  man  of  a  high 
spirit,  well  skilled  in  the  laws,  and  confident  of  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  would  listen  to  no  composition,  but  have  all  or  none.  He 
had  not  learned  the  maxim,  Dimidium  plus  totOy  in  this  sense, 
"  Half  with  quiet  may  be  more  than  all  with  hazard  and  trouble.'^ 

-  *  She  was  daughter  to  sir  Cluiritopher  Wray ;  and  (besides  one  Fellowship  and 
Scholarship  she  fonnded)  Intended  three  hundred  pounds  in  boilding  to  the  College,  had 
not  one  Hsunmerton,  an  old  servant,  (as  1  am  informed,)  deceived  her. 
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It  was  removed  from  common-law  to  chancery,  where  the  College 
was  not  only  cast,  but  the  Doctor,  with  Mr.  Smith,  a  senior 
Fellow,  lay  long  in  prison,  for  refusing  "to  obey  the  lord  Egerton'^s 
order. 

15, 16.  Charitable  Mr,  Palmer.    Learning  runs  low. 

Amongst  the  worthies  of  this  House,  Mr.  Palmer,  B.D.  late 
minister  of  St.  BridgetX  (commonly  Bride\)  must  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  a  pious  man  and  painful  preacher ;  who  (besides  many 
and  great  benefactions  to  ministers'*  widows)  hath  built  and  well 
endowed  a  neat  alms-house  at  Westminster.  Verily  I  have  found 
more  charity  in  this  one  sequestered  minister^  than  in  many  who 
enjoy  other  men^s  sequestrations. 

Thomas  Smith,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Henry  Camberforth  and  Wil- 
liam Wakelyne,  Proctors;  Thomas  Brakin,  Mayor;  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  4 ;  Doctor  of  Laws,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  16 ; 
Masters  of  Arts,  26 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  4 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts^ 
29.    A.D.  1542-43. 

Matthew  Parker,  Vice-Chancellor;  Edward  Cosin  and  Simon 
Bagot,  Proctors ;  William  Hasill,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
1 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  13 ;  Masters 
of  Arts,  23;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  2;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  16. 
154a-44. 

John  Madew,  Vice-Chancellor ;  William  Barker  and  Andrew 
Pern,  Proctors ;  James  Fletcher,  Mayor  ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  6 ; 
Doctor  of  Laws,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  9 ;  Masters  of  Arts, 
18 ;  Bachelor  of  Laws,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  35.     1545-46. 

There  was  now  a  general  decay  of  Students,  no  College  having 
more  Scholars  therein  than  hardly  those  of  the  foundation ;  no 
volunteers  at  all,  and  only  persons  pressed,  in  a  manner,  by  their 
places  to  reside.  Indeed,  on  the  fall  of  abbeys  fell  the  hearts  of  all 
Scholars,  fearing  the  ruin  of  learning.  And  these  their  jealousies 
they  humbly  represented  in  a  bemoaning  letter  to  king  Henry 
VIII.  He  comforted  them  with  his  gracious  return;  and,  to 
confute  theur  suspicion  of  the  decay  of  Colleges,  acquainted  them 
with  his  resolution  to  erect  a  most  magnificent  one  with  all  speedy 
conveniency. 

17.  Trinity  College  founded  by  King  Henry  VIII. 

Whereupon  he  seized  Michael  House  into  his  hands,  (whose 
yearly  rents,  at  old  and  easy  rates,  then  amounted  unto  one 
hundred  forty-four  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  a  penny,)  and 
King's  Hall,  the  best  landed  foundation  in  the  University.    Also 
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he  took  Fistewick^s  Hostel,*  (a  House  unendowed,)  and  allowed 
the  Oonvillians  (still  grumbling  thereat,  as  not  sufficient  compensa- 
tion) three  pounds  a-year  in  lieu  thereof,  till  he  should  give  them 
better  satisfaction.  Of  these  three  he  compounded  one  fair  College, 
dedicating  it  to  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  and  endowing  it 
with  plentiful  revenues. 

18.  A  dutiful  Daughter. 

Queen  Mary,  calling  her  chief  clergy  together,  consulted  with 
them  about  public  prayers  to  be  made  for  the  soul  of  king  Henry 
her  father;  conceiving  his  case  not  so  desperate  but  capable  of 
benefit  thereby.  They  possessed  her  of  the  impossibility  thereof, 
and  that  his  Holiness  would  never  consent  such  honour  should  be 
done  to  one  dying  so  notorious  a  schismatic.  But  they  advised 
her,  in  expression  of  her  private  affection  to  her  fether^s  memory,  to 
add  to  Trinity  College,  as  the  best  monument  he  had  left; 
whereon,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  bishop  Christopherson,  she 
bestowed  <f  376- 10*.  3rf.  of  yearly  revenue. 

19.  Magnisecant  Neticly, 

Dr.  Thomas  Nevyle,  the  eighth  Master  of  this  College,^ — answer- 
ing his  anagram  most  heavenly,  and  practising  his  own  allusive 
motto,  Ne  mis  vdis^  being,  by  the  rules  of  the  philosopher,  himself 
to  be  accounted  jxeyaXoiroiwnjf ,  "  as  of  great  performances,^— for  the 
general  good  expended  three  thousand  pounds  of  his  own,  in  alter- 
ing and  enlarging  the  old,  and  adding  a  new  court  thereunto ;  being 
at  this  day  the  stateliest  and  most  uniform  College  in  Christendom, 
out  of  which  may  be  carved  three  Dutch  Universities. 

Masters. — ^1.  John  Redman.  2.  William  Bill.  3.  John 
Christophenson.  4.  William  Bill,  restored  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
6.  Robert  Beaumont.  6.  John  Whitgift.  7.  John  Still.  8. 
Thomas  Nevyle.  9.  John  Richardson.  10.  Leonard  Maw.  11. 
Samuel  Brooks.  12.  Thomas  Cumber.  13.  Thomas  Hill.  14. 
John  Arrowsmith. 

Bishops. — ^1.  John  Christopherson,  bishop  of  Chichester.  2. 
John  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  3.  John  Still,  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  4.  Gervase  Babington,  bishop  of  Worcester. 
5.  William  Redman,  bishop  of  Norwich.  6.  Anthony  Rud, 
bishop  of  St.  David^'s.  7.  Godfrey  Gosborrough,  bishop  of 
Gloucester.  8.  Robert  Bennett,  bishop  of  Hereford.  9.  Martin 
Fotherby,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  10.  Godfrey  Goodman,  bishop  of 
Gloucester.      11.    Leonard    Maw,   bishop  of    Bath  and   Wells. 

*  In  a  precediDg  page,  (42,)  Fuller  calls  this  Hostel  Pbiswick'^,  snd  In  page  79, 
Fishvick's.— Edjt. 
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12.  John  Bowie,  bishop  of  Rochester.  13.  Adam  Loftos,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  14.  Dr.  Hampton,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
Ireland. 

Benefactors. — 1.  Thomas  Allen,  clerk.  2.  Sir  Edward 
Stanhope,  who  gave  dPOOO  to  the  library.  3.  The  lady  Bromley. 
4-  George  Palin,  girdler.  5.  The  lady  Anne  Weald.  6.  Roger 
Jesson,  haberdasher.  7-  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Elwis.  8.  Dr.  William 
Bill;  9.  Dr.  Robert  Beaumont;  and,  10.  Dr.  John  Whitgift; 
Masters  of  this  House.  11.  Dr.  Cosins.  12.  Dr.  Barrow.  13. 
Dr.  Skevington.  14.  William  Cooper,  esq.  15.  Peter  Shaw. 
16.  Sir  William  Sidley,  knight  and  baronet.  17-  Sir  Thomas 
Lake,  knight.  18.  Sir  John  Suckling,  knight.  19.  Dr.  Robert 
Bankworth,  Fellow.  20.  Sir  Ralph  Hare,  knight.  21.  Mr.  Sil- 
vius  Elwis,  still  in  the  College. 

Livings  in  the  College  Gift. — St.  Mary'^s  the  Oreat,  in 
Cambridge.  St.  MichaePs,  in  Cambridge.  Chesterton  vicarage, 
in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at  <£^10. 12*,  3d,  Orwell  rectory, 
in  the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at  <f  10.  7^>  7 id.  Kendal  vicarage, 
in  the  diocess  of  Carlisle,  valued  at  .     Barington  vicarage,  in 

the  diocess  of  Ely,  valued  at  £7^  149.  4d.  Bljrthe  vicaiage,  in 
the  diocess  of  York,  valued  at  £14.  ds.  4d.  Gryndon  [Grendon] 
vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Peterborough,  valued  at  £8.  FeU 
mersham  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Lincoln,  valued  at  <f  13. 
13s.  4d.  Ware  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  London,  valued  at 
^20.  Ss.  lid.  Thunridge  [Thundrich]  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of 
London,  valued  at  .^^6.  Swinstead  [Swineshead]  vicarage,  in  the 
diocess  of  Lincoln,  valued  at  £14.  Os.  9d.  Chedull  [Cheadlej 
rectory,  in  the  diocess  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  valued  at  <f  12. 9tf» 
See  the  livings  in  Michael  House  and  King^s  Hall,  pages  57>  61. 

So  that  at  thi^  day  there  are  therein  maintained  one  Master, 
sixty  Fellows,  sixty-seven  Scholars,  four  Conducts,  three  public 
Professors,  thirteen  Poor  Scholars,  twenty  alms-men,  (besides, 
lately,  a  Master  of  the  Choristers,  six  Clerks,  and  ten  Choristers,) 
with  the  Officers,  Servants  of  the  foundation,  and  other  Students ; 
in  all,  four  hundred  and  forty. 

20,  21.  Eminent  Men  in  all  Profesmm^  with  many  mare 

liting. 

It  is  not  much  above  a  hundred  years  since  the  first  founding  of 
this  House  ;  and  see  how  marvellously  God  hath  blessed  it  with  emi- 
nent men  in  all  professions,  besides  the  bishops  afore-mentioned ! 

Statesmen. — 1.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. 2.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice.  3.  Sir  Edward 
Stanhope,  Vicar-General.     4.  Richard  Cosin,  LL.D.  Dean  of  the 
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Arches.  5.  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  and,  6.  Sir  John  Cooke,  both 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State.  7*  Mr.  John  Packer,  Secretary  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham.  8.  Sir  Francis  Nethersole,  Secretary  to 
the  queen  of  Bohemia. 

Divines. — ^1.  Thomas  Cartwright.  2.  Walter  Travers.  3. 
William  Whitaker.  4.  Matthew  Sutcliffe,  Pounder  of  Chelsea 
College,  Dean  of  Exeter.  5.  John  Layfield,  6.  Thomas  Harrison, 
and,  7*  William  Dakings,  all  three  translators  of  the  Bible. 

Critics. — ^1.  Edward  Lively,  one  of  the  best  linguists  in  the 
world.  2.  Philemon  Holland,  an  industrious  translator.  3.  Wil- 
liam Alabaster,  most  skilful  in  cabalistical  learning.  4.  Edward 
Simpson,  who  hath  written  a  large  history,  the  m3rthologicaI  part 
whereof  is  most  excellent.     6.  Robert  Creighton. 

Poets. — 1.  Walter  Hawkesworth,  an  excellent  comedian.  2. 
Giles  Fletcher,  [author]  of  "  Christ's  Victory.*"  3.  Geoige  Her- 
bert,  whose  piety  and  poetry  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended. 
4.  Thomas  lUndolph. 

Dr«  Comber,  the  twelfth  Master  of  this  House,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  of  whom  the  most  learned  Morinus*  makes  this  honour- 
able mention  : — Alius  prceterea  codex  (Samaritanus)  ceUbrnitwry 
et  dicitur  esse  ar^iepiscopi  Armachcmi^  et  ab  eo  e  Palcestind  in 
Hiberniam  exportatus^  qui  Leydensibus  Academiois  nonnullo  tern-' 
pore  juit  commodatus.  Istum  codicem  vir  clarissimus  Thomas 
Comberus  Anglus^  quern  honoris  et  officii  reddendi  causA  nomino^ 
cum  textu  Judaico  verbum  e  verbo^  imd  literam  cum  literd  mctximd 
diliffentid  et  indefesso  labore  comparavity  differenticisque  omnes 
juxta  capitum  et  versuum  ordinem  digestas^  ad  me  misit  humanis* 
fifnk  et  officiosissimi. 

Beside  many  worthies  still  alive:  John  Hacket,  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  whose  forwardness  in  farthering  these  my  studies  I  can 
only  deserve  with  my  prayers :  Dr.  Henry  Feme,  whose  pen  hath 
published  his  own  worth  :  Master  Herbert  Thomdyke,  so  judicious 
and  industrious  in  setting  forth  the ~many-lanffuaffed  Bible:  Mr. 
James  Duport,  so  much  the  more  prized  by  others,  for  his  modest 
undervaluing  his  own  worth :  with  many  more,  whose  number  God 
daily  increase ! 

22,  23.  King's  Professors  founded, '  Catalogues  of  them  tery 

imperfect. 

King  Henry  VIII.  with  Trinity  College,  founded  also  public 
Professors.  For  formerly  the  University  had  but  two,  one  of 
Divinity,  founded  by  the  lady  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond, 

*  In  Animad,  m  Centuram  Eaercitatwnum  Eccknatticarum  in  Penialeuchum  Soma- 
rilanum,  page  419. 
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(allowing  him  salary,  of  twenty  marks,)  and  another  for  Physic,  at 
the  cost  of  Thomas  Linacre,  that  excellent  critic,  tutor  to  prince 
Arthur,  and  afterwards  Doctor  of  Physic.  But  now  king  Henry 
added  to  these  a  Regius  Professor  in  Divinity,  Law,  Hebrew,  and 
Greek,  allowing  them  forty  pounds  per  annum^  and  increasing  the 
stipend  of  Physic  Professor,  now  acknowledged  as  only  of  the 
king'^s  foundation.     But  see  the  catalogue. 

Lady  Margabet^s  Professors. — John  Fisher,  President  of 
Queen^s  College,  bishop  of  Rochester.  Erasmus  Roterodamus. 
Thomas  Cosin,  D.D.  Master  of  Corpus-Christi  College.  John 
Fawn,  D.D.  President  of  the  University.  Thomas  Ashley,  D.D. 
Fellow  of  King's  College.  William  Sket,  D.D.  Fellow  of  King's 
College.  Robert  Beaumont,  D.D.  Master  of  Trinity  College. 
Matthew  Hutton,  D.D.  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall.  John  Whit- 
gift,  D.D.  Master  of  Trinity  College.  William  Chaderton,  D.D. 
President  of  Queen's  College.  Thomas  Cartwright,  Master  of 
Arts,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  John  Hanson,  Master  of  Arts, 
FeDow  of  Trinity  College.  John  Still,  D.D.  Master  of  Trinity 
College.  Peter  Baro,  a  Frenchman,  D.D.  of  Trinity  College. 
Thomas  Playford,*  D.D.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  John 
Davenant,  D.D.  President  of  Queen's  College.  Samuel  Ward, 
D.D.  Master  of  Sidney-Sussex  College.  Richard  Holds  worth, 
D.D.  Master  of  Emnumuel  College.  Richard  Love,  D.D.  Master 
of  Corpus-Christi  College. 

King's  Professors  in  Divinity. — Dr.  Wiggin.  Martin 
Bucer,  D.D.  Dr.  Sedgwick.  Leonard  Pilkington,  D.D.  Master 
of  St.  John's  College.  Matthew  Hutton,  D.D.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  John  Whitgift,  D.D.  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College. 
Waiiam  Chaderton,  D.D.  Fellow  of  Christ's  College.  William 
Whilacre,  D.D.  Master  of  St.  John's  College.  John  Overhall, 
D.D.  Master  of  St.  Catherine's  Hall.  John  Richardson,  D.D. 
•Fell^  of  Emmanuel,  Master  of  Trinity.  Samuel  Collins,  D.D; 
Provost  of  King's  College.  John  Arrowsmith,  D.D.  Master  of  St. 
John's,  and  after  of  Trinity. 

King's  Law-Professors. — Walter  Haddon,-f-  LL.D.  Fellow 
of  King's,  Master  of  Trmity  Hall.  Thomas  Bing,  LL.D,  Fellow 
of  St.  Peter's  College,  Master  of  Clare  Hall.  Thomas  Legg, 
LL.D.  Fellow  of  Jesus  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Master  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College.  John  Cowell,  LL.D.  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Master  of  Trinity  Hall.    Thomas  Morysonne,  LL.D.  Fellow 

i 

m 

*  He  b  called  Thomas  Hayford  by  Le  Neve,  but  Pleyfer  and  Playfer  by  Fnller,  when 
he  sabseqaently  notices  him  as  the  successor  of  BarO|  a.  d.  1696-6|  and  announces  his 
dcathy  A.D.  1604-6.     But  his  name  was  generally  written  Plaifere.— Edit.  t  Sir 

Thomas  Smith,  [Ju*ta]  Robert  Atckami  FamUittr,  Eyiti.  lib.  il.  ad  Brandiitb4ntm, 
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of  King^s  College.  George  Porter,  LL.D.  Fellow  of  Queen^s  Col- 
lege.    Thomas  Ooad,  LL.D.  Fellow  of  King'^s  College. 

King'*s  Physic-Peofessoes. — John  Blyth,  Doctor  of  Phy- 
sic, Fellow  of  King's  College.  John  Hatcher,  Doctor  of  Physic, 
Fellow  of  King's  College.  Thomas  Larkin,  Doctor  of  Physic,  of 
St.  Peter's  College.  William  Ward,  Doctor  of  Physic,  Fellow  of 
King's  College.  William  Barton,  Doctor  of  Physic,  Fellow  of 
King's  College.  John  Gostlin,  Doctor  of  Physic,  Master  of  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College.  John  Collins,  Doctor  of  Pliysic,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College.  Ralph  Winterton,  Doctor  of  Physic, 
Fellow  of  King's  College.  Francis  Glisson,  Doctor  of  Physic,  • 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.' 

King's  Hebeew-Peofessoes. — Mr.  Robert  Wakefield,  Fel- 
low. Anthony  Rodolphus  Cevallerius.  Mr.  Bignon,  a  French- 
man, of  Corpus-Christi  College.  Edward  Lively,  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College.  Robert  Spalding,  D.D.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege. Jeffery  King,  D.D.  Fellow  of  King's  College.  Andrew 
Bing,  D.D.  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College.  Robert  Metcalfe, 
D.D.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Ralph  Cudworth,  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College.  ' 

King's  Geeek-Peofessoes. — Erasmus  Roterodamus.  Rich- 
ard Crooke,  Fellow  of  King's  College.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  knight, 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College.  .  Sir  John  Cheke,  knight,  tutor  to  king 
Edward  VI.  of  St.  John's  College.  Nicholas  Carr,  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  after  of  Trinity  College.  Bartholomew  Doddington, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Francis  Wilkinson,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  Andrew  Downes,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Robert 
Creighton,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Janfies  Duport,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College.     Ralph  Widdrington,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College. 

These  catalogues,  though  the  best  (not  to  say  only)  extant,  are 
yery  imperfect.     One  instance  I  will  give  : — William  Zoone,  here 
omitted,  was  Regius  Professor  of   Law,  in  the  reign  of   queen* 
Mary.*    But  I  dare  not  alter  what  so  long  hath  been  received. 

John  Madew,"!*  Vice-chancellor ;    Thomas  Burman  and  Thomas 
Carlyle,    Proctors ;  John  Fann,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Divinity,  1 ; 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors   of  Divinity,  7 ;    Masters  of 
Arts,  15;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  29.     a.d.  1546-47.    1  Edward  VL 

*  PiTZJSUS,  De  Script.  Anglic,  page  7GQ,  f  Instead  of  John  Madew,  Le 

Neve's  list  fturnishes  Matthew  Parker  as  being  this  year  (a  second  time)  Vioe-ChanceU 
lor;  and  Poller's  account  does  not  agree  with  Le  Neve's  till  the  year  1663-4,  whea 
oar  historian  resumes  the  regular  series,  by  giving  the  names  of  Thomas  Gardiner  and 
Henry  Barely,  as  Proctors  for  that  year  and  the  preceding ;  which  was  not  correct. — 
Edit. 
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24 — 26,  The  Lord  Protedor  made  Chancellor.  The  Insolencies 
of  the  Townsmen.  AichanCs  Letters  procure  Friends  to  the 
University. 

Ghreat  was  the  alteiation  which  followed  in  Cambridge,  upon  king 
Edwaid^s  coining  to  the  crown.  Stephen  Gardiner,  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  was  put  out  of  his  office,  and  into  the  Tower. 
Edward  Seymour,  Lord  Protector,  and  duke  of  Someiset,  was 
chosen  in  his  room. 

The  townsmen  of  Cambridge  began  now  to  hope  their  time 
come,  to  cast  off  the  yoke  (as  they  counted  it)  of  the  University ; 
as  if,  on  the  alteration  of  religion,  the  ancient  privileges  of 
Scholars  should  be  abolished,  under  the  notion  of  superstition. 
Ungratefully,  therefore,  they  began  their  pranks ;  I  say,  ungrate- 
fiilly.  For,  although  particular  Scholars  might  owe  money  to 
particular  townsmen,  yet  the  whole  town  owes  its  well-being  to  the 
University.  Amongst  their  many  insolencies,  two  were  most 
remarkable :  First,  one  Maxwell,*  by  profession  once  a  jail-keeper, 
then  a  bear-ward,  promoted  at  last  purveyor  to  provide  carriages 
for  the  king^s  fish,  (which  commonly  came  from  Cambridge,)  seized 
on  an  ambling  nag  of  the  Master  of  Peter  House,  (which  the  old 
and  infirm  Doctor  kept  for  his  health,)  merely  that  his  man  might 
thereon  ride  after  the  king'^s  carriages.  This  horse,  I  may  say,  had 
a  lonp-reaeh ;  the  injury,  seeming  small  and  personal,  concerned 
the  whole  University,  both  in  present  and  posterity.  Secondly, 
when  the  Proctors,  at  Sturbridge-fair,  had,  according  to  their 
office  and  ancient  custom,  fetched  out  many  dissolute  persons,  out 
of  vicious  places,  at  unseasonable  hours,  the  mayor  refused  to  give 
them  the  keys  of  the  toll-booth,  or  town-prison,  to  secure  such 
ofienders  therein.  Yea,  when  they  had  carried  such  malefactors  to 
the  Castle,  within  an  hour  or  two  comes  the  mayor'^s  son,  sets  open 
the  jail,  and  lets  loose  those  lewd  persons,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
'  University,  and  encouragement  of  all  viciousness. 

It  was  now  high  time  for  Dr.  Madew,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
Master  Roger  Ascham,  the  University-Orator,  to  bestir  themselves. 
The  latter  be-lettered  all  the  lords  of  the  privy-council,  and, 
amongst  the  rest.  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesly,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  (  "whom,''  saith  he,  "  the  University  partly  commandeth, 
as  once  a  member,  partly  requesteth,  as  now  a  patrbn,  thereof,'" ) 
with  some  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-chamber ;  and,  by  them, 
procured  th6  confirmation  of  the  University-privileges  in  the  follow- 
ing parliament.     However,  these   oppidane  animosities,  in   some 

degree,  continued^ll  this  king's  reign. 

« 

•  Compare  Mr.  Ascham'a  Letter  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Winchestor  with  his  to  the  lord 
Wriotheuly. 

N   2 
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Matthew  Parker,  Vice-ChaDcellor ;  Edmond  Grindall  and  Ed- 
ward Gascoyne,  Proctors  ;  John  Rust,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divi-' 
nity,  2  ;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  14 ; 
Masters  of  Arts,  26 ;  Bachelor  of  Laws,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
30.    A.  D.  1547-48. 

27 — ^29.   A  Proffer  of  the  Protector^s  to  unite  Clare  and  Trinity 

HaU ;  blofted  by  Bishop  Gardiner. 

The  lord  protector  by  letters  (which  I  have  seen)  solicited 
Stephen  Gardiner,  who  still  kept  his  Mastership  of  Trinity  HaU,  te 
resign  his  place  and  the  whole  Hall  into  the  king^s  disposal ;  thai 
so  of  that  and  its  neighbour  Clare  Hall  (whose  Master,  Dr. 
Madew,  may  be  presumed  compliable  with  the  Protector^s  plea- 
sure) one  eminent  and  entire  College  might  be  advanced,  on  the 
king'^s  cost,  in  imitation  of  Trinity  College,  the  late  royal  result  of 
three  smaller  foundations ;  ^wherein  the  civil  and  canon  law  (the 
skill  whereof  his  Grace  found  necessary  for  the  present  well-being  of 
the  kingdom)  should  be  countenanced  and  encouraged. 

Most  politic  Gardiner,  not  without  cause,  suspecting  some 
design  or  casualty  might  surprise  the  interval  betwixt  the  dissola- 
tion  of  the  old  and  erection  of  this  new  foundation,  civilly  declined 
his  consent  to  the  motion.  He  informed  his  Grace,  that  the  way 
to  advance  the  study  of  the  laws  was,  by  promoting  the  present 
Professora  of  that  Faculty,  (now  so  generally  discouraged,)  and  not 
by  founding  a  new  College  for  the  future  students  thereof,  seeing 
Trinity  Hall  could  alone  breed  more  civilians  than  all  England  did 
prefer  according  to  their  deserts. 

Thus  was  the  design  blasted,  and  never  more  mentioned.  But 
Gardiner,  for  crossing  the  Protector  herein,  (and  other  misdemean* 
ours,)  soon  after  was  outed  of  his  Mastership  of  Trinity  Hall,  and 
first  Dr.  Haddon,  then  Dr.  Mouse,  substituted  in  his  room. 

William  Bill,  Vice-Chancellor ;  George  Bullock  and  Philip 
Baker,  Proctors  ;  Richard  Brakin,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Divinity,  1 ; 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  1 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  8 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
32.    A.  D.  1548-49. 

30.  An  extraordinary  Act  be/ore  the  King's  Commissioners. 

Commissioners  were  sent  from  the  king  to  visit  the  University ; 
namely,  Thomas  Goodrich,  bishop  of  Ely;  Nicholas  Ridley, 
bishop  of  Rochester ;  sir  William  Paget ;  sir  Thomas  Smith ;  sir 
John  Cheke  ;  William  Mey,  Doctor  of  Law  ;  and  Thomas  Wendey, 
Doctor  of  Physic.  Before  these  an  extraordinary  Act  was  kept, 
June  20th,  wherein  the  Questions  were,  "  1.  Whether  transub- 
Btantiation  can  be  proved  by  plain  and  manifest  words  of  Scrip- 
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ture  ?  ''  2.  "  Whether  it  may  be  collected  and  confirmed  by  the 
consent  of  the  Fathers,  for  these  thousand  years  past?^^  An- 
swerer :  Dr.  Madewy  Protestant,  held  the  negative.  Oppo- 
nents :  Dr.  Gltn,  Masters  Langedale,  Sedgewick,  and  Yonge, 
Papists.  Moderators  :  his  majesty^s  commissioners  above  men- 
tioned. 

.  June  24th,  Answerer  :  Dr.  Olin,  Papist,  held  the  affirmative. 
Opponents  :  Masters  Grindal,  Peme,  Gwest,  and  Pilkington, 
Protestants. 

June  25th,  Answerer  :  Mr.  Peme,  Protestant,  held  the  nega- 
tive. Opponents  :  Masters  Parker,  (not  Dr.  Matthew  Parker, 
but  another  of  his  name,)  Pollard,  Vavasour,  and  Yonge,  Papists. 

Bishop  Ridley,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  University,  con- 
cluded all  with  a  solemn  determination.  But  the  transactions  of 
this  disputation  are  so  amply  reported  by  Master  Fox,  that  the 
sharpest  appetite  of  his  reader  need  not  fear  famishing,  if  he  can 
keep  himself  from  surfeiting  thereon. 

Walter  Haddon,  Vice-Cbancellor ;  Andrew  Peerson  and  John 
Ebden,  Proctors ;  Alexander  Raye,  Mayor ;  Bachelors  of  Divi<< 
nity,  9;  Masters  of  Arts,  17;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  26.  a.d. 
1549-50. 

31.  Northumberland  made  Chancellor, 

Edward  duke  of  Somerset,  and  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  was 
much  declined  in  his  power  at  Court,  though  surviving  some  months 
after.  Now  the  University  had  learned  to  live  by  the  living^  (in 
&vour,)  and  not  by  the  dead ;  and  therefore,  chose  John  Dudley, 
duke  of  Northumberland,  Chancellor,  in  place  of  Somerset. 

S2— 35.  Bucer  and  Fo^ius  called  to  Cambridge^  made  Professors 
there.  The  Dearth  of  Fagius,  TremelliuSy  Hebrew  Professor 
in  Cambridge. 

Martin  Bucer,  and  Paulus  Fagius,  (in  Dutch,  Suchlein^  or 
Beecher,)  living  formerly  at  Strasburgh,  at  the  instance  of  arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  were  sent  for  by  king  Edward,  to  become  Profess- 
prs  in  Cambridge.  My  author,  a  German,  living  then  hard  by, 
makes  them  to  depart  thence,  Magistrate  Argentinensis  voluntate 
et  consensu^  whom  the  Jesuit  Parsons  will  have  both  banished  by 
that  State.  If  so,  the  disgrace  is  none  at  all,  to  be  exiled  for  no 
other  guilt  than  preaching  the  Gospel,  opposing  the  Augustan  Con- 
^ssion,  which  that  imperial  city  embraced.  Besides,  the  greater 
the  providence,  if,  when  commanded  from  one  place,  instantly 
called  to  another. 

Over  they  come  into  England,  and  last  year  were  fixed  at  Cam-* 
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bridge,  where  Bacer  was  made  Professor  of  Divinity,  Fagius,  of 
Hebrew.  The  former  had  the  ordinary  stipend  of  his  place  tripled 
unto  him,*  as  well  it  might,  considering — ^his  worth,  being  of  so 
much  merit— his  need,  having  wife  and  children— and  his  condi- 
tion, coming  hither  a  foreigner,  fetched  firom^a  far  country.  So  it 
was  ordered,  that  Fagius  should  in  Hebrew  read  the  evangelical 
prophet  Isaiah,  and  Bucer,  in  Greek,  the  prophetical  evangelist  St. 
John. 

But,  alas !  the  change  of  air  and  diet  so  wrought  on  their  tem- 
per, that  both  fell  sick  together.  Bucer  hardly  recovered ;  but 
Fagius,  that  flourishing  Beech,  (nature  not  agreeing  with  his  trans- 
planting,) withered  away  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  (as  scarce  forty- 
five,)  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael. 

After  his  death  Emmanuel  Tremellius  was  sent  for  to  Cam- 
bridge, to  succeed  him  in  the  Professor^s  place.  There  he  lived 
some  time,  on  this  token,  that  Dr.  Parker  preferred  him  before 
many  other  friends  to  be  godfather  to  his  son,  which  Tremellius 
accounted  a  great  &your.-|-  But  it  seemeth,  that,  soon  after,  either 
affrighted  with  the  valetudinous  condition  of  king  Edward,  or 
allured  with  the  bountiful  proffers  of  the  prince  Palatine,  he  returned 
to  Heidelberg. 

John  Madew,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Ralph  Standish  and  William 
Coney,  Proctors ;  Christopher  Franck,  Mayor.  He  would  not 
take  his  oath  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  till  forced  by  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector's letters.}  Doctor  of  Divinity,  1 ;  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  2 ; 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  4 ;  Masteis  of  Arts, 
17 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  37.     a.d.  1550-51. 

36.  Henry  and  Charles  Brandon  die  of  the  Sweaiing-Sickness. 

Henry  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  son  of  Charles  Brandon,  by 
Catherine  lady  Willoubie,  died  at  Cambridge,  (where  he  was  a 
Student,)  of  the  sweating- sickness. 

Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  younger  brother  to  the  same 
Henry,  died,  within  twelve  hours,  of  the  same  disease.  They  were 
much  bemoaned  of  the  University,  printing  a  book  of  verses  on 
their  funerals ;  amongst  which  these  following  of  Dr.  Parkhursfs, 
afterward  bishop  of  Norwich,  I  shall  endeavour  to  translate, 

Fratres  Amicloei^  Pollux  cum  Casiorcy 
Potuere  sic  cum  morie  depaciscier^ 
Ut  cum  alter  eorum  esset  mortuus^  iameti 
Alter  superesset,  et,  reversis  sortibusj 

•  Pantaleon,  De  Ilhutribus  Germania.  f  See  Tremellios's  own  Preface 

to  Ilia  Clittldee  Grammar.  X  Caus^  Uist,  Cant,  Acad.  lib.  i.  page  207. 
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Vicissim  uterque  utriusque  morte  viveret. 
Cur  Parca  nunc  crudelior  est  quam  olimfuit  ? 
Fratres  duos^  nuper  ea^  quales  hactenusy 
Nee  vidit  unquam^  nee  videbit  Anglicu 
Lumina  duOy  duoque  propugnacula 
Fortissimo  virtutis  reique  publicoBy 
Mors  crudelis  (ah)  uno  peremit  funere 
Virtus  nequaquam  illaniy  nee  egregia  indoles 
Movity  nee  Edvardi  regis,  nee  optimce 
Matrisy  nee  totius  gemitus  Briiannibe. 
O  duroy  dura  Mors,  O  sasva  numina  ! 

THE  SAME  IN   ENGLISH. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  brothers  pair, 
Breathing  first  Amicle  s  air, 
Did  with  Death  so  bargain  make. 
By  exchange  their  turns  to  take : 
If  that  Death  surprised  one  brother, 
Still  alive  should  be  the  other. 
So  the  bargain  was  contrired. 
Both  died,  both  by  turns  survived. 
Why  is  Fate  more  cruel  grown 
Than  she  formerly  was  known  ? 
We  of  brothers  had  a  brace, 
Like  to  which  did  never  grace 
This  our  English  earth  before. 
Nor  the  like  shall  grace  it  more. 
Both  bright  stars ;  and  both  did  stand 
Hopeful  bulwarks  of  the  feLnd. 
Both,  alas  !  together  slain, 
Death  at  once  did  murder  twain. 
Nothing  could  their  virtues  move, 
Nor  king  Edward's  hearty  love. 
Nor  their  best  of  mother  s  moans, 
Nor  all  Britain's  heavy  groans. 
Nothing  could  stem  Death  abate  : 
O  cruel,  over-cruel  Fate ! 

Many  in  Cambridge  died  of  this  sweating-sickness,  patients 
mending  or  ending  in  twenty-four  hours.  Some  sought  for  the 
natural  cause  thereof  out  of  the  heavens,  imputing  it  to  the  con- 
junction of  the  superior  planets  in  Scorpio.  Others  looked  for  it 
from  the  earth,  as  arising  from  an  exhalation  in  moist  weather  out 
of  gypseous  or  plasterly  ground.  The  cure  thereof  (conceived 
impossible  before,  and  easy  as  all  things  else  afiber,  it  was  found 
out)  was,  in  the  night-time  to  keep  him  in  [bed],  in  the  day-time 
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(if  then  seized  od)  to  send  the  sick  man  (though  in  his  clothes)  to 
bed,  there  to  lie  still,  bnt  not  sleep,  for  four-and-twenty  hours.* 
Nothing  else  haye  I  to  observe  of  this  sickness,  saye  that  I  find 
foreigners  call  it  ^^  the  English  sweating,^  as  first  arising  hence ; 
whilst  diseases  more  sinful  (though,  it  may  be,  not  so  mortal)  take 
their  names  from  our  neighbouring  countries. 

Andrew  Peme,  Vice-Chancellor;  Edward  Hauford,  Thomas 
Yade,  and  Nicholas  Robinson,  Proctors ;  William  Oill,  Mayor ; 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  1;  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  1 ;  Doctors  of  Medi- 
cine, 2 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  3  ;  Masters  of  Arts,  22 ;  Bachelors 
of  Laws,  3 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  42.     a.d.  1551-52. 

37*  Severed  Dates  ofBucer's  Dead, 

Martin  Bucer  ended  his  life,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary''8 ; 
several  authors  assigning  sundry  dates  of  his  death. 

Martin  Crusius  (in  Annal.  Suev,  part  3,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25)  makes 
him  to  die  a.d.  1551,  on  the  second  of  February.  Pantaleon  (De 
Viris  illastribua  GermaniwJ  makes  him  expire  about  the  end  of 
April  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  "  Reformed  Almanack,*^ 
appoints  the  twenty-third  of  December  for  Bucer^s  confessorship.-f* 
A  printed  Table  of  the  Chancellors  of  Cambridge,  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Peme,  signeth  March  the  tenth,  1550,  for  the  day  of  his  death. 
Nor  will  the  distinction  of  old  and  new  style  (had  it  been  then  in 
use)  help  to  reconcile  the  difference.  It  seems  by  all  reports,  that 
Bucer  was  sufficiently  dead  in  or  about  this  time. 

38.  A  loud  Lie  of  a  lewd  Jesuit. 

Persons,  the  Jesuit,}  tells  us,  that  some  believed  that  he  died  a 
Jew,  merely,  I  conceive,  because  he  lived  a  great  Hebrician ; 
citing  Surius,  Oenebrand,  and  Lindan  (ask  my  fellow  if  I  be  a  liar) 
for  this  report.  Sure  I  am,  none  of  them  were  near  him  at  his 
death,  as  Mr.  Bradford  and  others  were ;  who,  when  they  admo- 
nished him,  in  his  sickness,  that  he  should  arm  himself  against  the 
assaults  of  the  devil,  answered,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
deyil,  because  he  was  wholly  in  Christ.  And  when  Mr.  Bradford 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  must  die,  he  answered,  Ilhy  iUe 
regit^  el  moderatur  omnia,  and  so  quietly  yielded  up  his  soul. 
What  good  man  would  not  rather  die  like  a  Jew  with  Martin 
Bucer,  than  like  a  Christian  with  Robert  Persons  ?  He  was  a 
plain  man  in  person  and  apparel ;  and  therefore,  at  his  own  request, 
privately  created  Doctor,  without  any  solemnity ;  a  skiliul  linguist, 

*  See  Camden's  Britannia  in  Shropshire.  t  WUch  may  probably  intimate  his 

death  on  the  same.  t  In  hli  <<  Examen  of  John  Fox's  Saints'  Kalendar  for 

Pocember/'  page  330. 
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whom  a  great  critic  *  (of  a  palate  not  to  be  pleased  with  a  common 
gost)  styleth  ter  maximum  Bueerum^  a  commendation  which  he 
justly  deserved. 

Edwin  Sandys,  Vice-chancellor;  Thomas  Gardiner  and  Henry 
Barely,  Proctors;  Thomas  Woolf,  Mayor;  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
4;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  16;  Masters  of  Arts,  19;  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  48.    A.D.  1552-53.     1  Mary. 

39.  Queen  Mary  seereUy  pouseth  into  Suffolk, 

The  lady  Mary,  after  her  brother''s  death,  having  heard  queen 
Jane  was  proclaimed,  July  11th,  came  five  miles  oif  to  sir  Robert 
HuddlestonX  where  she  heard  mass.  Next  day,  July  12th,  Sir 
Robert  waited  on  her  into  Suffolk,  though  she,  for  the  more 
secresy,  rode  on  horseback  behind  his  servant ;  which  servant  (as  I 
am  most  credibly  informed)  lived  long  after,  the  queen  never  bestow- 
ing any  preferment  upon  him ;  whether  because  forgetting  him, 
(whose  memory  was  employed  on  greater  matters,)  or  because  she 
conceived  the  man  was  rewarded  in  rewarding  his  master.  Indeed, 
she  bestowed  great  boons  on  sir  Robert ;  and  amongst  the  rest  the 
stones  of  Cambridge  Castle,  to  build  his  house  at  Salston.-f  Hereby 
that  stately  structure,  anciently  the  ornament  of  Cambridge,  is  at 
this  day  reduced  next  to  nothing. 

40 — 43.  Dr.  Sandys  preachetk  be/ore  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. The  Dvkis  retrograde  Motion.  JRead^  and  wonder  at 
human  Uncertainty.     The  hard  Usage  of  Dr.  Sandys. 

John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  came,  July  15th,  to 
Cambridge  with  his  army,  and  a  commission  to  apprehend  the  lady 
Mary.  At  night  he  sent  for  Dr.  Sandys,  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  some  other  Heads  of  Houses,  to  sup  with  him.  He  enjoined 
the  Vice-Chancellor  to  preach  before  him  the  next  day.  The  Doc- 
tor late  at  night  betakes  himself  to  his  prayers  and  study,  desiring 
Ood  to  direct  him  to  a  fit  text  for  that  time.  His  Bible  opens  at 
the  first  of  Joshua,  and  (though  he  heard  no  voice,  with  St.  Augus- 
tine, ToUe  et  lege)  a  strong  fancy  inclined  him  to  fix  on  the  first 
words  he  beheld,  namely :  ^^  And  they  answered  Joshua,  saying, 
All  that  thou  commandest  us,  we  will  do ;  and  whithersoever  thou 
jsendest  us,  we  will  go.*"  (Joshua  i.  16.)  A  fit  text  indeed  for 
him,  as  in  the  event  it  proved,  to  whom  it  occasioned  much  sancti- 
fied affliction.  However,  so  wisely  and  warily  he  handled  the 
words,  that  his  enemies  got  not  so  full  advantage  against  h[m  as 
they  expected. 

*  Vossius,  III  Thesi  de  Statu  Aninue  teparaia,  t  Caics,  Hist,  Cant,  Acad, 
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Next  day,  July  17th,  the  duke  advanced  to  Bury  with  his  aitey, 
whose  feet  inarched  forward,  whilst  their  minds  moved  backward. 
He,  hearing  that  the  country  came  in  to  the  lady  Mary,  and  pro- 
claimed her  queen,  returned  to  Cambridge,  July  18th,  with  more 
sad  thoughts  within  him  than  valiant  soldiers  about  him.  Then 
went  he  with  (if  he  sent  not  for)  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
market-place  proclaimed  queen  Mary ;  the  beholders  whereof  more 
believed  the  grief  confessed  in  his  eyes  when  they  let  down  tears, 
than  the  joy  professed  by  his  hands  when  he  cast  up  his  cap.  The 
same  night  he  was  arrested  of  high  treason  by  Roger  Slegge,  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms,  even  in  King^s  College,  which  is  fenced  with  privi- 
leges more  than  any  other  foundation  in  the  University.  Here 
Oxford-men  will  tell  us,  how  their  University  would  not  surrender 
up  Robert  Stillington,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,*  when  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  IV.  convict  of  high  treason,  but  stood  on 
their  academical  immunities.  But  Cambridge  is  sensible  of  no 
privileges  inconsistent  with  allegiance ;  accounting,  in  the  first 
place,  "  God^s  service  perfect  freedom,''  and,  next  to  it,  loyalty  to 
her  sovereign  the  greatest  liberty.  As  for  the  duke,  though  soon 
after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  on  the  general  proclamation  of  pardon, 
yet  the  next  day,  July  19th,  he  was  re-arrested  of  high  treason, 
by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  at  whose  feet  the  duke  fell  down,  to  crave 
his  mercy ;  a  low  posture  in  so  high  a  person !  But  what  more 
poor  and  prostrate  than  pride  itself,  when  reduced  to  extremity  ! 

Behold  we  this  duke  as  the  mirror  of  human  unhappiness.  As 
Neville  earl  of  Warwick  was  the  make-KiVG^  so  this  Dudley  earl 
of  Warwick  (his  title  before  lately-created  duke)  was  the  make- 
QUEEN.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
also  SenesoaUus  ("  High-Steward,"  as  I  take  it)  of  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  two  offices  which  never  before  or  since  met  in  the  same 
person.  Thus,  as  Cambridge  was  his  vertical  place,  wherein  he 
was  in  height  of  honour ;  it  was  also  his  verticcUy  where  he  met 
with  a  sudden  turn  and  sad  catastrophe.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  though  this  duke  (who  by  all  means  endeavoured  to  engrand 
his  posterity)  had  six  sons,  all  men,  all  married,  none  of  them  left 
any  issue  behind  them.  Thus,  far  better  it  is  to  found  our  hopes 
of  (even  earthly)  happiness  on  goodness  than  on  greatness^ 

Dr.  Sandys,  hearing  the  bell  ring,  went,  according  to  his  custom 
and  office,  attended  with  the  beadles,  into  the  Regent-House,  and 
sat  down  in  the  Chair,  according  to  his  place.  In  cometh  one 
Master  Mitch,  with  a  rabble  of  some  twenty  Papists,  some  endea^ 
vourjpg  to  pluck  him  from  the  Chair,  others,  the  Chair  from  him, 
all  using  railing  words  and  violent  actions.     The  Doctor,  being  a 

*  Brian  Twyne^  ArUiq.  Acad,  Oxon,  page  2C3. 
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man  of  metal,  groped  for  his  dagger,  and  probably  had  dispatched 
some  of  them,  had  not  Dr:  Bill  and  Dr.  Blythe,  by  their  prayers 
and  entreaties,  persuaded  him .  to  patience.  How  afterwards  this 
Doctor  was  spoiled  of  his  goods,  sent  np  prisoner  to  London,  how 
withgieat  difficulty  he  was  enlaiged,  and  [with]  great  danger  escaped 
beyond  the  seas,  is  largely  related  by  Master  Fox. 

44.  Miisters  placed  and  displaced. 

.  Some  two  years  since,  Cambridge  had  her  sweating-sickness,  but 
now  began  her  hot  fit,  or  fiery  trial  indeed.  For,  on  the  execution 
of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  restored  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  ;  then  followed 
an  alteration  of  Masters  in  most  Houses.  However,  let  us  give 
unto  Dr.  Feme  his  deserved  praise,  that  he  quenched  the  fire  of 
persecution  (or  rather  suffered  it  not  to  be  kindled)  in  Cambridge, 
saving  many  from  the  stake  by  his  moderation  ;  and  let  us  give  in  a 
list  of  the  great  alteration,  in  the  Masters  of  Houses,  which  the  first 
year  of  this  queen  did  produce. 


COLLEGES. 


Peter  House. 


Clare  Hall. 


Pembroke  Hall. 


MASTERS    PtJT    DDT. 

1.  Ralph  Ainsworth,  be- 

cause he  was  mar* 
ried. 

2.  Dr.  John  Madew,  who 

had  been  three  times 
Vice-Chancellor. 

3.  Nicholas  Ridley,  still 

holding  his  Master- 
ship, with  the  bi- 
shopric of  London. 


4.  Matthew  Parker,  dean     Bene't  College. 

of  Lincoln. 

5.  William  Mouse,  Doc-     Trinity  Hall. 

of  Law,  and  a  bene- 
fiictor. 


6.  SirJohnCheke,  knight,     King'*s  College, 
tutor   to   king    Ed- 
ward VI, 


MASTERS    PUT    IN. 

Andrew  Peme,  dean 
of  Ely. 

Dr.  Rowland  Swin- 
bum,  rector  of 
Little-Shelford  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

John  Young,  Fel- 
low of  St.  John'*s, 
a  zealous  Papist, 
and  opposite  to 
Bucer. 

Laurence  Maptyde, 
Fellow  of  Trinity 
Hall. 

Stephen  Gardiner, 
then  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and 
Lord  Chancellor 
of  England. 

Richard  Adkinson, 
Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity. 
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MASTEES    PUT   OUT 

7«  William  May,  Doctor 
of  Law,  Chancellor 
to  Nicholas  West, 
bishop  of  Ely. 

8.  Edwin  Sandys.  Vice- 

Chancellor    in    this 
year. 

9.  Edward        Pierpoint, 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 


COLXEGES. 

Queen^s  College. 


Catherine  Hall. 


Jesus  College. 


10.  Richard  Wilkes,  Mas- 

ter of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John^s,  and 
Mary  Magdalene,  in 
Ely. 

11.  Thomas   Leaver,   Ba- 

chelor of  Divinity, 
a  Confessor,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary, 
at  Arrough,  in  Swit- 
zerland. 


Christ's  College. 


MASTERS    PUT    IN^ 

William  Glyn,  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity, 
afterward  bishop 
of  Bangor. 

Edmund  Cosins, 
bom  in  Bedford^ 
shire. 

John  Fuller,  pre- 
bend of  Ely,  Vi- 
car  Genend  to 
Thomas  Thurlby, 
bishop  thereof. 

Cuthbert  Scot,  after- 
wards bishop  of 
Chester. 


St.  John's  Coll. 


Thomas  Watson, 
afterward  bishop 
of  Lincoln. 


I  find  but  two  continuing  in  their  places;  namely,  Thomas 
Bacon,  Master  of  Oonville  Hall,  and  Robert  Evans,  Master  of 
Magdalen  College,  then  so  poor  a  place,  that  it  was  scarce  worth 
acceptance  thereof. 

John  Young,  Vice-Chancellor;  Thomas  Gardiner  and  Henry 
Barely,  Proctors ;  Thomas  Woolf,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
4 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  16 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  19 ;  Bachelois 
of  Arts,  48.    A.  D.  1553-54. 

William  Glynne  and  Cuthbert  Scot,  Vice-Chancellors ;  Thomas 
Baylie  and  Gregory  Garth,  Proctors ;  John  Richardson,  Mayor ; 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  1 ;  Doctor  of  Laws,  1 ;  Doctors  of  Medicine, 
2 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  3  ;   Masters  of  Arts,  33 ;  Bachelors  of 
Laws,  4  ;   Bachelors  of  Arts,  43.     1554-55. 

Cuthbert  Scot,  Vice-Chancellor ;  George  Boyse  and  John  Gwyn, 
Proctors  ;  Richard  Brassy,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  1  ;* 

*  That  WM  the  last  Doctor  that  ever  commenced  in  Camhridge  of  Canon  Law  alone ; 
which,  aa  a  distinct  faculty,  was  banished  bj  king  Henry  VIII.  and  '(it  Beema)  for  a 
abort  time  was  restored  by  queen  Mary.  ,  , 
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Bachelors  of  Divinity,  6 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  27 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
37.    1555-56. 

Andrew  Pern,  Vice-Ghancellor ;  Nicholas  Robinson  and  Hugo 
Glyn,  Proctors ;  Thomas  Smith,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  4 ; 
Doctors  of  Laws,  2 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  4 ;  Masters  of  Arts, 
27 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  5  ;  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  27.    1556^57. 

Robert  Brassey,  Vice-Chancellor ;  William  Golden  and  William 
Day,  Proctors ;  William  Hasell,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Medicine, 
2 ;  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  1 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  22 ;  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  41.    1557-^8. 

45 — 5L  Dr,  Cuius  faundeth  Caius  CoUege;  giveth  it  good  Land, 
and  good  Building,  good  Statutes,  a  new  Name,  and  hiero- 
glffphical  A  rms.    No  violent  Papist, 

John  Caius,  Doctor  of  Physic^  improved  the  ancient  Hall  of 
Gonville  into  a  new  College,  of  his  own  name.  He  was  bom  in 
Norwich,  but  son  of  Robert  Caius,  a  Yorkshireman ;  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  the  Italian  Universities,  there  making  many,  trans* 
lating  moi^,  learned  books ;  and  after  his  return  was  physician  to 
queen  Mary.  He  bestowed  a  fivefold  fiivour  on  this  his  foun* 
dation. 

First.  Land  to  a  great  proportion.  So  untrue  is  his  cavil,  Nes* 
do  quid  pauanllum,*  as  if  it  were  some  small,  inconsiderable 
matter;  whereas,  indeed,  he  conferred  thereon  the  demesnes  of 
Crokesley,  in  Rickmansworth,  in  Hertfordshire ;  Bincombe  manor, 
in  Dorsetshire ;  (with  the  advowson  of  the  parsonage ;)  Runcton 
and  Bumhams-Thorp,  in  Norfolk;  the  manor  of  Swansly,  at 
Cazton,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Secondly.  Building ;  adding  a  new  court,  of  his  own  charge, 
and  therein  three  gates  of  remark  :  The  gate  of  humility,  low  and 
little,  opening  into  the  street  over  against  St.  Michael's  church : 
the  gate  of  virtue,  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  architecture  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  midst  of  the  College :  thirdly,  the  gate  of  honour, 
leading  to  the  Schools.  Thus  the  gates  may  read  a  good  lecture  of 
morality  to  such  who  go  in  and  out  thereat.  He  ordered  also  that 
no  new  windows  be  made  in  their  College^  new  lights  causing  the 
decay  of  old  structures. 

Thirdly.  He  bestowed  on  them  cordial  statutes,  (as  I  may  call 
them,)  for  the  preserving  of  the  College  in  good  health  ;  being  so 
prudent  and  frugal,  it  must  needs  thrive,  (in  its  own  defence,)  if 
but  observing  the  same.  Thence  it  is,  this  Society  hath  always 
been  on  the  purchasing  hand,  (having  a  fair  proportion  'annually 

*  Re*  PUtionicut,  page  216  in  marline. 
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deposited  in  stock,)  and  indeed  oweth  its  plenty,  under  God,  unto 
its  own  providence,  rather  than  the  bounty  of  any  eminent  benefac- 
tor,— ^the  Masters  only  excepted,  who,  for  so  many  successions, 
have  been  bountiful  unto  it,  that  the  College  (in  a  manner)  may 
now  prescribe  for  their  benefaction. 

Fourthly.  .  He  gave  it  a  new  name,  to  be  called  Oonville  and 
Caius  College.  But  as  in  the  conjunction  of  two  Roman  consuls, 
Bibulus  and  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  the  former  was  eclipsed  by  the 
lustre  of  the  latter,  so  this  his  namesake  Caius  hath  in  some  sort 
obscured  his  partner,  carrying  away  the  name  of  the  College  in 
common  discourse. 

Lastly.  He  procured  a  coat  of  arms,  for  the  College  to  bear  it 
impaled  with  that  of  Gonville.  Indeed,  they  are  better  hierogly- 
phics than  heraldry,  fitter  to  be  reported  than  blazoned;  and, 
betwixt  both,  we  dare  adventure  on  them.  Namely,  in  the  Jieldj 
or,  bescattered  with  purple  ears  qfamarinth ;  two  serpents  erected, 
azure^  with  their  tails  nowed  or  knotted  together,  upon  a  pedestal 
of  marble,  vert,*  having  a  branch  of  semper  mvum  proper  betwixt 
their  heads,  and  a  book,  sable,  with  golden  buttons,  betwixt  their 
bodies  ;  wherein,  not  to  descend  to  particulars.  Wisdom  is  designed, 
in  a  stable  posture,  by  the  embracing  of  Learnings  to  attain  to 
uncorrupted  immortality  ;•)•  or,  to  take  the  words  of  the  patent, 
€X  prudentid,  et  Uteris^  mrtutis  petrd  firmatis  immortalitas.  He 
Heth  buried  in  the  chapel,  under  a  plain  tomb  and  plainer  epitaph, 
as  without  words  having  one  word  fewer,  "  fui  Caius.""' 

Some  since  have  sought  to  blast  his  memory,  by  reporting  him  a 
papist ;  no  great  crime  to  such  who  consider  the  time  when  he  was 
bom,  and  foreign  places  wherein  he  was  bred.  However,  this  I 
dare  say  in  his  just  defence, — ^he  never  mentioneth  protestants  but 
with  due  respect,  and  sometimes,  occasionally,  doth  condemn  the 
superstitious  credulity  of  popish  miracles.}  Besides,  after  he  had 
resigned  his  Mastership  to  Dr.  Legge,  he  lived  Fellow-Commoner 
in  the  College  ;  and,  having  built  himself  a  little  seat  in  the  chapel, 
was  constantly  present  at  protestant  prayers.  If  any  say,  all  this 
amounts  but  to  a  lukewarm  religion,  we  leave  the  heat  of  his  faith 
to  6od'*8  sole  judgment,  and  the  light  of  his  good  works  to  men'^s 
imitation. 

Masters. — 1.  John  Caius.  2.  Thomas  Legge.  3.  William 
Branthwaite.  4.  John  Gostlin.  5.  Thomas  Bachcroft.  6.  William 
Dell. 

Bishops. — Francis  White,  bishop  of  Ely. 

Benefactors. — Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

•  « 

•  No  nattiral  colour.  f  Sceletos  CantaMyiie,  ms.  t  Historia  Cantab, 

lib.  i.  page  8,  Quanqnam  iUius  ccvi  ccccitas  admirationem,  S[c, 
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Robert  Traps,  and  Joan  his  mfey  Joyce  Franklin,  their  daughter. 
Dr.  Wendie.  Dr.  Bishbie.  Dr.  Harvey.  Sir  William  Paston, 
knight.  William  Cutting.  Dr.  Legge.  Dr.  Branthwaite.  Dr. 
Oostlin,  late  Master  of  this  House.  Dr.  Perse,  and  Dr.  WeUs, 
late  Fellows. 

Leabned  Wbitebs. — John  White.  Francis  White.  — — 
Fletcher,  famous  for  his  book  De  Urinis.  William  Watts,  D.D. 
He  set  forth  Matthew  Paris.     Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D. 

College-Living. — Bincombe  rectory,  in  the  diocess  of  Bristol, 
valued  at  £d.  Is.  5d. 

So  that  lately  (namely,  anno  1634)  there  were  one  Master, 
twenty-five  Fellows,  one  Chaplain,  sixty-nine  Scholars,  besides 
Officers  and  Servants  of  the  foundation,  with  other  Students ;  the 
whole  number  being  two  hundred  and  nine. 

52.  A  numerotu  Nursery  of  eminent  Physicians^ 

Dr.  Caius  may  seem  to  have  bequeathed  a  medicinal  genius  unto 
this  foundation,  as  may  appear  by  this  catalogue  :— 

1.  Stephen  Perse.  2.  William  Rant,  senior.  3.  William 
Harvey.  4.  Thomas  Orimston.  5.  John  Gostlin.  "6.  Robert 
Wells.  7.  Oliver  Green.  8.  Nicholas  Brown.  9.  Joseph  Mickle- 
waite.  10.  Francis  Prujean.  11.  William  Rant,  junior.  12. 
Edmund  Smith.  13.  Richard  Curtis.  14.  Francis  Glisson.  .15. 
Richard  London.  16.  Henry  Glisson.  17*  Robert  Eade.  18. 
Joseph  Dey.  19.  Thomas  Buckenham.  20.  William  Ringall. 
21.  Charles  Scarborough.  22.  Thomas  Prujean.  23.  Robert 
Waller.  24.  Abner  Coo.  25.  William  French.  26.  Christopher 
Ludkin.    27-  William  Bagge. 

All  bred  in  this  House,  Doctors  of  Physic,  and  extant  in  my 
memory :  such  a  little  Montpelier  is  this  College  alone  for  eminent 
physicians !  And  now  we  take  our  leave  thereof,  acknowledging 
myself  much  beholden  to  Master  More,  late  Fellow,  an  industrious 
and  judicious  antiquary,  for  many  rarities  imparted  unto  me. 

53,  54.   Cardinal  Pole  Chancellor  both  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

His  Visitation  of  Cambridge, 

Upon  the  death  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  Reginald  Pole,  cardinal, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  Cambridge. 
I  admire,  therefore,  at  Master  Brian  Twyne^s  peremptoriness, 
when  affirming,  Reginaldus  Polus  non  Cantabrigiensis  (quod  Lon- 
dinemis  falsd  affirmat)  sed  Oxoniensis  fait  Cancellarius^  if  he  was 
to  be  believed  before  our  records.  Indeed,  Pole  was  Chancellor  of 
both  Universities  at  the  same  time;  and  as  now  Cambridge  chose 

•  De  j4nttq.  Oxon,  page  383. 
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an  Oxford-man  for  their  Chancellor,  Oxford  afterward  made  election 
of  one  of  Cambridge,  namely,  Richard  Bancroft,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  cardinal  kept  a  visitation  in  Cambridge  by  his  power  lega« 
tine,  wherein  the  bones  of  Bucer  and  Fagius  were  burned  to  ashes, 
and  many  superstitions  established ;  so  laigely  related  by  Mr.  Fox, 
our  industry  can  add  nothing  thereunto.  The  best  is,  the  effects  of 
this  visitation  lasted  not  long,  [being]  rescinded  in  the  next  year 
by  the  coming-in  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Edmund  Cousin  and  John  Pory,  Vice-Chancellors ;  Richard 
Smith  and  John  BeU,  Proctors  ;  John  Line  and  Milo  Prance, 
Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  2 ;  Doctor  of  Laws,  1 ;  Doctors  of 
Medicine,  2 ;  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  1 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  22 ; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  28.    a.d.  1558-^9.'    1  Elizabeth. 

55.  Cambridge  visited  by  Queen  ElizabetlCs  Commissioners. 

On  the  death  of  cardinal  Pole,  sir  William  Cecil,  afterward  lord 
Buigleigh,  was  made  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  being  so  great  a 
friend  thereunto,  nothing  can  be  said  enough  in  his  commendation. 
Then  followed  a  visitation  of  Cambridge,  jwre  regio^  wherein  with 
the  foresaid  Chancellor  were  adjoined  Anthony  Cook,  knight; 
Matthew  Parker,  William  Bill,  Richard  Horn,  James  Pilkington, 
Doctors  of  Divinity ;  William  May,  Walter  Haddon,  Doctors  of 
Laws ;  and  Thomas  Wendie,  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  physician  to 
her  Majesty.  What  alteration  this  produced,  the  ensuing  catalogue 
will  inform. 


MASTERS    PUT    OUT. 

1.  Dr.    Rowland    Swin- 
bum. 


COLLEGES.  . 

Clare  Hall. 


2.  Dr.  John  Young.  Pembroke  Hall. 


3.  Dr.  William  Mouse. 

4.  Dr.  Robert  Brassey. 

5.  Thomas  Peacock,  Ba- 

chelor of  Divinity. 

6.  Dr.  Edmund  Cosins. 

7.  Dr.  John- Fuller. 


Trinity  Hall. 
King'^s  College. 
Queens's  College. 

Catherine  Hall. 
Jesus  College. 


MASTERS    PUT    IN. 

Dr.    John   Madew, 

thrice  Vice-Chan- 

cellor. 
Dr.  Edmund  Grin- 

dal. 
Dr.  Henry  Harvey. 
Dr.  Philip  Baker. 
Dr.  William  May, 

restored. 
Dr.  John  May. 
Dr.   Thomas   Red- 


man. 

8.  Dr.  William  Taylor.     Christ  College.         Dr.  Edmund  "Haw- 

ford. 

9.  Dr.  Geoige  Bullock.     St.  John^s  College.  Dr.  James  Pilkin- 

ton. 
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MASTERS   PUT    ODT.  COLLEGES.  MASTERS    PUT    IN. 

10.  Dr.  Richard  CBifsed    Magdalen  College.    Dr.  Roger  Kelke. 

quofrej. 

11.  Dr.  John  Christopher-    Trinity  College.        Dr.  William  Bill, 

son,   bishop   of  Chi-  j:c8tored. 

Chester. 

Dr.  Caius,  Master  of  his  own  CoOege,  (and  very  good  reason,) 
still  continued  therein,  so  did  Dr.  Andrew  Feme  in  Peter  House. 
Hence  the  Scholars  in  merriment  made  (and  for  some  years  kept) 
the  Latin  word,  .(unknown  in  that  sense  to  Vanro  or  Priscian,) 
PemOy  "  to  turn  or  change  often,^^  avouched  by  no  other  author  than 
this  Doctor^s  unconstancy.  However,  let  us  not  be  over  cruel  to 
his  memory,  for  not  suffering  for  his  own-»who  was  so  kind  and 
careful  to  keep  others  from  suffering  for  their — conscience. 

Andrew  Peme,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Bartholomew  Dodington  and 
Oeoige  Fuller,  Proctors;  Thomas  Ventris,  Mayor;  Doctors  of 
Laws,  3 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  6 ;  Mas- 
ters of  Arts,  25 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  60.     a. j>.  1559-60. 

Henry  Harvey,  Vice-Chancellor;  Anthony  Giblington  and 
John  Cowell,  Proctors ;  Roger  Slegg,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Laws, 
1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  9 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  31 ;  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  1 ;  Bachelors  of .  Music,  2 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  53 ; 
1560-61. 

Philip  Baker,  Vice-Chancellor;  William  Masters  and  George 
Blythe,  Proctors ;  Thomas  Kimbold,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
1  ;  Doctors  of  Laws,  2 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of 
Divinity,  8 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  20 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  3 ;  Bache- 
lors of  Arts,  51.    1561-62. 

Francis  Newton,  Vice-Chancellor;  Andrew  Oxenbridge  and 
John  Igulden,  Proctors ;  Henry  Serle,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divi- 
nity, 3 ;  Doctor  of  Laws,  1 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors 
of  Divinity,  4;  Masters  of  Arts,  44;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  7; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  80.    1562-63. 

Edward  Hawford,  Vice-Chancellor.;  Richard  Curtesse  and  Henry 
Worley,  Proctors;  Robert  Cano,  Mayors  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
12 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  2 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  4 ;  Masters 
of  Arts,  39;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  2;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  71- 
1563-64. 

Robert  Beaumont,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Thomas  Bing  and  Bartho- 
lomew Clark,  Proctors;  William  Munsey,  Mayor;  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  7 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  27 ; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  85.    1564-65. 

4i 
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Now  began  a  great  difference  in  Trinity  College,  betwijtt  Dr. 
Beaumont,  Master  thereof,  and  some  in  that  Society,  which  hath  its 
influence  at  this  day  on  the  Church  of  England ;  whereof  hereafter. 


SECTION  VIIL 

TO  FRANCIS  ASH,  OP  LONDON,  ESQUIRE. 

It  is  the  life  of  a  gift,  to  be  done  in  the  life  of  the 
giver ;  far  better  than  funeral  legacies,  which,  like  Ben- 
jamin, are  born  by  the  loss  of  a  parent.  For,  it  is  not 
so  kindly  charity,  for  men  to  give  what  they  can  keep 
no  longer:  besideSi  such  donations  are  most  subject  to 
abuses. 

Silver  in  the  living 

Is  gold  in  the  giring ; 

Gold  in  the  dying 

Jb  but  silver  a-flying ; 
QM  and  silver  in  ike  dead 
Tom  too  often  into  lead. 

But  you  have  made  your  own  hands  executors ;  and 
eyes,  overseers ;  so  bountifiil  to  a  flourishing  foundation 
in  Cambridge,  that  you  are  above  the  standard  of  a 
benefactor.*  Longer  may  you  live,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and.  good  of  his  servants ! 

1—3^  Qumn  Elkabdh  comes  to  Cambridge.    Her  OraHon  to  ^ 
UnitersUy.    Noblemen  made  Maet^  of  Arte. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  partly  to  ease  herself  with  some  recreation,  partly 
to  honour  and  encourage  learning  and  religion,  came  to  Cambridge, 
Aug.  5th,  where  she  remained  five  whole  days,  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
Provost  of  King^s  College.  She  was  entertained  with  comedies, 
tragedies,  orations,  (whereof  one  most  eloquent,)  made  by  William 
Masters,  ;(the  Pnblic  Orator,)  disputations,  and  other  academical 
exercises.  She  severally  visited  every  House ;  and  at  her  depart* 
ure,  August  10th,  she  took  her  leave  of  Cambridge,  with  thia 
foUomig  oration : — 

•  See  R  BQceeedlng  ptgp,  (207).— Kdw. 
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Msi/eminiUs  isie  meu8  pudar  (suhditi  fiddimmi*ei  Academia 
dharisiima)  in  tantd  dodarum  turbd  ilktbaraium  hum  sermonwn  e^ 
0r(tHonem  me  narrare  apud  vos  tmpediai ;  tamen  nobilium  meorum 
ifU&rce99U$y  et  erga  Academiam  ben&ffoUntia  ms  aliqua  proferre 
inmtai.  Duchui  ad  hone  rem  itimulis  meteor,  -Primus  est  -bona" 
rum  literarum  propoffoHo,  Alter  est  testra  omnium  ettpeotatio. 
Quod  ad  propoffotumem  epectaiy  unum  iUud  apud  Demostkenem 
memini:  ^^  Superiorum  verba  apud  inferiores  librorum  locum 
habent^  et  prineipum  dicta  l^gum  autioritcstem  apud  eubditcs  reti- 
nentT  Hoc  igitu/r  toe  omnes  in  memorid  tenere  vdim^  quod  semita 
nuUa  prceetawdoT  est  site  ad  bona  fortvnce  acquirenda^  site  ad 
prineipum  pratiam  condKandami  quam  pramter  (ut  coepistis)  stu^ 
dUs  testris  etpAibeatis  operam :  quod  ui  fimaUs  tos  onmes  ore  obse* 
eroque.  De  secundo  stmuloi  testrd  nimirUm  eapeetationey  hoc  unum 
dicoy  me  nihil  libenter  prcetermissuram  esse^  quod  testrce  de  me 
animcB  henetoke  coneipiunt  copitationes.  Jam  ad  Academiam 
tenio :  tempore  antemefidiano  tidt  ego  cedifida  testra  sumptuosa  a 
meis  majoribus  clarissimis  primnpibus  literarum  causA  extructay  et 
infer  tidendum  dolor  €frtus  meos  occupatit^  atque  ea  mentis  suspiria 
qwB  Alea^andrum  quondam  tenuisse  feruntur;  qui  cum  Ugisset 
multa  a  prindpibus  monumental  conversus  ad  familiaremy  seu 
potius  ad  consiliariumj  multim  dduit  se  nihil  tcde  fecisse.  Sasc 
tamen  tt^fforis  sententia  me  aliquantitm  recreavit^  quce  etsi  non 
aufirre^  tamen  minuere^  potest  dolorem ;  quce  quidem  sententia  hcec 
est:  ** Bomam  non  uno cBdificaiam fiiisse  die.^  Tamen  non  est  ita 
senilis  mea  cetas^  nee  tarn  diit  fui  ex  quo  regnareccepiy  quin  ante 
redditionem  debifi  natures  (si  nonnimis  citd  Atropos  Uneam  titce 
mem  smputaieerit)  aliquod  opus  ftusiam^  et  quamdtH  tita  hos  r^gi^ 
artus  Unnquam  a  proposito  de/leetam.  Et  si  contirppat  (quam  citd 
fitiuirum  sit^  nesdo)  me  mori  oportere^  priusqudm  hoc  ipsum  qued 
poKceor  complere  posdm^  aliquod  tamen  egr^um  opus  post  mortem 
rdinquams  quo  et  memeria  mea  in  posterum  ceHebrie  fiat^  et  aliee 
exeitem  exengflo  meo^  et  tos  omnes  alacriores  fikdamad  studia  tes^ 
tra.  Bed  jam  tidetis  quantum  intersit  inter  dcetrinam  lectam^^et^ 
disdplinetm  animo  non  r^entam.  Quorum  aUeriuesunt  oomplures 
eatis  suffidentes  testes,  alterius  autem  tos  omnes  nimis  quidem 
inconsiderad  testes  hoc  tempore  effed,  quce  meo  barbaro  otationie 
penere  tarn  dii  doctas  teetrois  aures  detimierim.    Dixi. 

At  that  tlm^  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ^ras  coneeived  to  take 

^a  degree,  and  itself  commenced  in  honour  vrhen  the  following  peers 

and  noble  persons  were,  in  the  Regent-House,  cn^aited  Master^^of 

Arts : — Thomas  Howard,*  duke  of  Norfolk  ;   Edward  Vere,  earl 

*of  Oxford ;  Ambrose  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick  ;  Edward  Manners, 

*  Caivb,  Hfgtoria  Acad.  Cantab,  pag«  SS. 
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earl  of  Ratland ;  Thomas  Ratclyf,  earl  of  Sussex  ;  Robert  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester ;  Edward  Clinton,  high  admiral  of  England ; 
William  Howard,  lord  chamberlain ;  Henry  Carew,  lord  Hunsden ; 
sir  William  Cecil,  secretary ;  sir  Francis  Knolls,  vice-chamberlain  ; 
Thomas  Heneage,  esq.  John  Ashley,  esq.  Richard  Bartue,  esq. 
William  Cooke,  esq.  Edmond  Cooke,  esq. 

Thus,  Acts  being  ended.  Degrees  conferred,  University-Officers 
well  rewarded,  and  all  persons  pleased,  her  majesty  went  on  in  her 
progress,  and  the  Scholars  returned  to  their  studies. 

4,  5.    The  first  Cause  of  Mr.  CaHwrigMs  Discontentment.     The 

same  disavowed  by  his  Followers. 

•  And  yet  we  find  one  great  Scholar  much  discontented,  if  my 
author  *  may  be  believed ;  namely,  Mr.  Thomas  Cartwright.  He 
and  Thomas  Preston  ^then  Fellow  of  King'^s  College,  afterwards 
Master  of  Trinity  Hall)  were  appointed  two  of  the  four  dis- 
putants in  the  PhilosophyrAct,  before  the  queen.  Cartwright  had 
dealt  most  with  the  Muses,  Preston  with  the  Graces,  adorning  his 
learning  with  comely  carriage,  graceful  gesture,  and  pleasing  pro- 
nunciation. Cartwright  disputed  like  a  greats  Preston  like  a  gen^ 
ted^  scholar,  being  a  handsome  man  ;  and  the  queen,  upon  parity 
of  deserts,  always  preferred  propemess  of  person  in  conferring  her 
&vours.  Hereupon,  with  her  looks,  words,  and  deeds,  she  fevoured 
Preston,  calling  him  her  scholar,  as  appears  by  his  epitaph,  in  Tri- 
nity-Hall chapel,  which  thus  beginneth  :— 

Conderit  hoc  himulo  Th&md  Prestane,  tckofarem 
Quem  iUjrii  princeps  EHssabetha  tuum. 

Insomuch,  that,  for  his  good  disputing,  and  excellent  acting  in  the 
tragedy  of  ^^  Dido,^  she  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  twenty 
pounds  a-year;  whilst  Mr.  Cartwright,  saith  my  author,*)*  received 
neither  reward  nor  commendation,  whereof  he  not  only  complained 
to  his  inward  friends  in  Trinity  College,  but  also,  after  her  majesty'^s 
neglect  of  iiim,  began  to  wade  into  divers  opinions  against  her  ecde- 
siastieal  government. 

But  Mr.  Cartwvight^s  followers,  (who  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
disaffection  to  the  discipline  established  in  his  conscience,  not 
carnal  discontentment)  credit  not  the  relation ;  adding  moreover, 
that  the  queen  did  highly  commend,|  though  not  reward,  him. 
But,  whatever  was  the  cause,  soon  after,  he  went  beyond  the  seas, 
and  afler  his  travels  returned  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  hierarchy. 

John  Stokes,  Vice-Chancellor;  Thomas  Bing  and  Thomas  Pies- 

*  Sir  Q£0R0I  Paul,  in  «  The  Life  of  Archbitliop  Whitgift,"  page  7.  t  See 

Mr.  Hatchu'8  m8.  of  the  FtfUowi  of  King's  College,  1663.  t  See  hit  <<  Life," 

lately  pet  fertli  by  Mr.  Clarke. 
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ton,  Piocton ;  Christopher  Fletcher,  Major ;  Doctors  of  Diyinity, 
2 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine  1 ;  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  1 ;  Masters  of 
Arts,  46;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  2*;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  86.  a.d. 
1564-65. 

Itobert  Beaumond  and  Roger  Kelke,  Vice-Chancellors  ;  Nicho- 
las Shepheard  and  Edward  Deering,  Proctors;  Alexander.  Ray, 
Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  4 ;  Doctor  of  Laws,  1 ;  Doctors  of 
Medicine,  4;  Masters  of  Arts^  45  ;  Bachelor  of  Laws,  1 ;  Bache- 
lors of  Arts,  86.    1565-66., 

Richard  Longworth,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Christopher  Lindley  and 
John  Dawbeny,  Proctors ;  Thomas  Kimbold,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  0 ;  Doctors  of  Laws,  2*;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bache- 
lors of  Divinity,  4 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  59;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  2; 
Bachelor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  118.     1566-67* 

9r  7.  The  Factions  in  Trinity  College.     Whityi/i  and  Cartteriffhi 

dash  in  the  Schook, 

John  Whitgift,  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  is  made  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  which  he  found  distempered  with  many  opinions, 
which  Mr.  Cartwright,  lately  returned  from  beyond  seas,  had  raised 
therein ;  and  on  a  Sunday,  July  4th,  in  Dr.  Whitgift^s  absence, 
Mr.  Cartwright  and  two  of  his  adherents  made  three  sermons  on 
one  day  in  the  chapel,  so  vehemently  inveighing  against  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  that  at  evening  prayer  all  the  Scholars,  save 
three,  (namely.  Dr.  Legge,  Mr.  West,  Whitaker'^s  tutor,  and  the 
Chaplain,)  cast  off  their  surplices,,  as  an  abominable  relic  of  super^ 
stition.* 

Whitgift  was  Master  of  the  College,  and  the  queen^s  [Professor 
of  Divinity],  Cartwright  but  Fellow  thereof,  and  the  lady  Maiga- 
ret^s  Professor  of  Divinity.  Oreat  clashing  was  now  in  the  Schools, 
when  one  Professor  impugned^the  other  asserted — the  church- 
discipline  in  England.  Cartwright^s  followers  would  fain  have  \t 
believed,  that  the  emulation  was  inflamed  betwixt  them,  because 
Whilgift^'s  lectures  and  sermons  were  not  so  frequented,  whilst  all 
flocked  after  Cartwright ;  insomuch  that  when  he  preached  at  St. 
Mary'^s,  the  derk  thereof  was  &in  to  take  down  the  windows  of  the 
church.  Yea,  Mr.  Cartwright  did  not  only  oppose  the  matter,  but 
also  the  manner  and  method,  of  Mr.  WhttgiftV  lectures,  as  may 
appear  by  what  afterwards  was  printed  by  both,  the  one  objecting 
what  is  thus  answered  by  the  other. 

Thomas  Cartwright.^"  They  which  have  heard  Mr-  Doctor 
read  in  the  Schools  can  tell  that  he,  being  there  amongst  learned 
men^  never  used  to  reduce  the  contrary  argumenls  of  the  adversa- 

*  Sir  Qeobgk  Paul,  in  «  WUtgift'0  Life/'  page  9. 
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ries  to  the  places  of  the  fallacious ;  and  yet  that  was  the  fittest 
place  for  him  to  have  showed  his  knowledge  in,  because  there  they 
should  have  been  best  understood.'*^  * 

John  Whitgift.—"  Touching  my  reading  in  the  Schools, 
(which  you  here  opprobriously  object  unto  me,)  though  I  know 
that  the  University  had  a  far  better  opinion  of  me  than  I  deserved, 
and  that  there  were  a  great  many  which  were  in  all  respects  better 
able  to  do  that  office  than  myself,  yet  I  trust  I  did  my  duty,  and 
satisfied  them.  What  logic  I  uttered  in  my  lectures,  and  how  I 
read,  I  refer  to  their  judgments ;  who  surely,  if  they  suffered  me  ao 
long  to  continue  in  that  place,  augmented  the  stipend  for  my  sake, 
and  were  so  desirous  to  have  me  still  to  remain  in  that  function, 
(reading  so  unleamedly  as  you  would  make  the  world  believe  I 
did,)  may  be  thought  either  to  be  without  judgment  themselves,  or 
else  to  have  been  very  careless  for  that  exercise.'*'  "f 

The  result  of  the  dijBTerence  betwixt  them  is  this,  that,  (leaving 
the  controversy  itself  to  the  judgment  of  others,)  if  Cartwright  had 
the  better  of  it  in  his  learning,  Whitgift  had  the  advantage  in  his 
temper ;  and,  which  is  the  main,  he  had  more  power  to  back,  if 
fewer  people  to  follow,  him. 

John  Young,  Vice-Chancellor ;  John  Wells,  Edmund  Rokery, 
and  William  Lewin,  Proctors ;  Roger  Slegg,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  5 ;  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  6  ;  Doctors  of  Medicine,  2 ; 
Bachelors  of  Divinity,  22 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  62 ;  Practitioner  in 
Surgery,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  2 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  86. 
^.D.  156a-69. 

Nicholas  Carre,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  a  great  restorer  of 
learning  in  this  University,  wherein  he  was  Professor  of  Greek, 
(first  as  substitute  to  sir  John  Cheke,  in  his  absence,  then,)  in  his 
own  capacity  discharging  the  place  fifteen  years,  (afterwards  resign- 
ing the  same,  and  commencing  Doctor  of  Physic,)  this  year  ended 
l^js  life,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  godly  and  learned  men.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Giles'^s  church,  beyond  the  bridge,  under  a  handsome 
monument,  with  this  epitaph  : — 

Hicjaceo  Carrusy  doctos  dociisdmus  inter 

Tempore  quosfovU  Granta  diseria  meo. 
Tarn  miki  Cecropics^  Laiue  quam  glorim  lingua 

Canvenit,  et  medicce  maximus  ariis  honot. 
Non  ego  mejacto^  sed  quas  Jcademia  laudes 

AttrihuH  vivo^  mortuus  eccejruor, 
Elfruar^  0  lector  ;  procul  absit  turba  profana 

Mterno  violans  busta  sacrata  Deo, 

*  In  <<  the  Defence  of  the  Aniwer  to  the  AdmonitioD/'  page  24.  f  Whitgm, 

IM.  page  26. 
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John  May,  Yice-Ghancellor ;  Thomds  Aldrich  and  Reuben 
Sherwood,  Proctors ;  Miles  Prance,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Diyhiity,  3 ; 
Doctors  of  Laws,  2 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divi- 
nity, 14 ;  Masters  of  Arte,  55 ;  Practitioner  in  Medicine,  1 ; 
Bachelors  of  Laws,  4 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  114.    a.  b.  1569-70. 

8,  9.  Whiiffifi'*$  commending  Doohr,     Whitffift  sumnkme  Corf' 
wriffhij  itho  pives  in  a  LiH  ofhi»  Opinioni, 

Amongst  the  Doctors  of  Divinity,  John  Whitgift,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  took  his  degree,  answering  the  Act,  and  publicly 
maintaining,  in  the  Commencementr House,  for  his  position.  Papa 
est  iUe  anti-christus.* 

John  Whitgift,  Vice-chancellor ;  William  Bingham  and  Hugo 
Bellot,  Proctors  ;  William  Foxton,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Laws,  1 ; 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  1;  Masters  of  Arts,  71;  Practitioner  in 
Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  113.    a.d.  1570-71- 

Whitgift,  now  armed  with  authority  as  Vice-Chancellor,  sum- 
moneth  Cartwright  to  give  an  account  of  his  opinions,  which  be 
neither  denied  nor  dissembled,  but  under  his  own  band  expressed  in 
these  words  following : — 

1.  ArchiqHsccporum  et  arakidiaeanorum  nomina^  simtd  cum 
muneribuB  et  offidis  suis,  sunt  abolenda, 

2.  Legitimorum  in  ecdesid  ministrorum  nomin($,  qualia  mnt 
qnsccporum  et  diaconorum,  separata  a  suis  muneribus  in  verba  Dei 
deseriptis  simplidter  sunt  improbanda^  et  ad  inetitutionem  apostoH- 
cam  revocanda,  ut  episcopus  in  terbo  et  precibusy  diaeanus  in 
pauperiims  curandis  persetur. 

3.  Episoopcrum  CanceUariisj  aut  archidiaoanarum  offidalibus 
4-0,  regimen  ecdesiw  nan  est  committendvm^  sed  ad  idoneum  minis- 
trum  et  presbyterwn  ejusdem  ecdeeim  deferendum. 

4.  Non  apartet  miiiistrum  esse  vagum  et  liberumy  sed  quisque 
debet  certo  cuidam  gregi  adjid, 

5.  Nemo  debet  ministerium  tanquam  candidatus  petere. 

6.  Episcoporwn  tcMtim  authoritate  etpotestate  ministri  nan  sunt 
creandi ;  muUd  mintu  in  muswo  aut  loco  quopiam  danculario  ;  sed 
ah  ecdesid  electio  fieri  debet. 

Hisee  reformandis^  quisque  pro  sud  tocatione  studere  debetj 
(tocationem  autem  inteUigOjJ  ut  magistratus  authoritctte,  minister 
verba,  omnes  predbtu  permovecmt. 

And  because  he  persisted  resolute  in  the  defence  thereof,  the 
Vice-chancellor  made  use  of  his  authority,  and,  March  18tb,  flatly 
deprived  him  of  his  lecture,  and  banished  [him  from]  the  University, 

•  Sir  Oeobge  Paul,  in  his  *'  Life,"  page  6. 
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tceordtog  io-the  tenor  of  the  ensoisg  imtnanaii  r^istaed  in  Cm- 
bridge  ;"> 

*^  WkeicM  it  if  reported,  tliai  Mwter  Cartwi^t,  offering  dispn- 
toiions  and  oonfierenoe^  tonebing  the  aaBertions  ntteied'  by  him  and 
•ubtcribed  with  bit  hand,  and  that  he  eould  not  obtain  his  request 
therein  :  This  ia  to  testify,  that,  in  the  presence  of  ns,  whose  names 
are  here  underwritten,  and  in  our  hearing,  the  said  Mr.  Cartwiight 
was  offered  conference  of  durers;  and  namely,  of  Mr.  Doctor 
Wbitgift,  who  offered,  that  if  the  said  Mr.  Cartwright  would  set 
down  his  assertions  in  writing,  and  his  reasons  unto  them,  he  would 
answer  the  same  in  writing  also;  the  which  Master  C&rtwright 
refused  to  do.  Further,  the  said  Doctor  Whitgift,  at  such  time  as 
Mr.  Cartwright  was  deprived  of  his  lecture,  did  in  our  presence 
ask  the  said  Mr.  Cartwright,  whether  he  had  both  publicly  and 
privately  divers  tunes  offered  the  same  conference  unto  him  by 
writing,  or  not ;  to  which  Mr.  Cartwright  answered,  that  he  had 
been  so  offered,  and  that  he  refused  the  same.  Moreover,  the  said 
Mr.  Cartwright  did  never  offer  any  disputation,  but  upon  these 
conditions ;  namely,  that  he  might  know  who  should  be  his  adver- 
saries, and  who  should  be  his  judges;  meaning  such  judges  as  he 
himself  could  best  like  of.  Neither  was  this  kind  of  disputation 
denied  unto  him,  but  only  he  was  rehired  to  obtain  licence  of  the 
quecn^s  majesty,  or  the  council,  because  his  assertions  be  repugnant 
to  the  stale  of  the  commonwealtfi,  which  may  not  be  called  into 
question  by  public  disputation  without  licence  of  the  prince  or  his 
highnesses  council. 

"John  Whitgift,  Vice-Chancellbr, 
Akdrbw  Pbarne,  John  Mey,       Eitward  Hawford, 

William  Chadderton,  Henry  Harvy,  Thomas  F  , 

Thomas  B ."* 

Thus  was  Mr.  Cirtwright  toUlly  routed  in  Cambridge,  and, 
being  forced  to  forsake  the  spring,  betook  himself  to  the  stream  ;  of 
whom  laigely  in  our  "  History  of  the  Church."  ♦ 

10—12.  Dr:  Baker,  ProvaH  of  Kind's  CoOege,  flies  far  Religum. 
Soger  Goads  chosen  in  hi$  Place.  [Number  of  Students  in 
the  University^. 

Philip  Baker,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Provost  of  King's  Collie,  being 
a  loalous  papist,  had  hitherto  so  concealed  his  religionthat  he  was  not 
only  the  first  ecclesiastical  person  on  whom  queen  Elisabeth  bestowed 

*  S««  roL  H.  i«p.  503,  504  ;  and  wL  UL  pp.  68^70,  ]04--lS0»  ISS-ISS,  165, 106, 
m4  iri.-£DiT. 
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preferment,  but  also,  being  Vice-Ghancellor  of  Cambridge,  com- 
mendably  discharged  the  place  without  any  discoTcry  of  his  opinions. 
Bat  now,  being  questioned  for  his  religion,  not  willing  to  abide  the 
trial,  he  fled  beyond  the  seas.  Even  such  who  dislike  his  judg* 
ment  will  commend  his  integrity,  that,  having  much  of  the  College 
money  and  plate  in  his  custody,  (and  more  at  his  command,  aiming 
to  secure,  not  enrich,  himself,)  he  faithfully  resigned  all ;  yea, 
carefully  sent  back  the  College  horses  which  carried  him  to  the  sea- 
side. 

Roger  Goade  was  chosen  in  his  place,  fetched  from  Ouildford,  in 
Surrey,  where  he  was  a  schoolmaster ;  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold 
preferment  seeking  to  find  out  desert.  Forty  years  was  he  Provost 
of  that  House ;  in  which  time  he  met  with  much  opposition,  such 
as  governors  must  expect,  arising  from  the  antipathy  betwixt 
youth  and  severity.  And  no  wonder,  if  young  Scholars  swelled 
against  him,  who  bound  them  hard  to  the  observation  of  the  sta- 
tutes. However,  he  always  came  off  vrith  credit,  chiefly  befriended 
with  his  own  innocence. 

Roger  Kelke,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Arthur  Purifoy  and  John 
Beacon,  Proctors ;  William  Bright,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
1 ;  Doctor  of  Laws,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  8 ;  Masters  of 
Arts,  61 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  185.     a.  d.  1571-72. 

Thomas  Bing,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Walter  AUeyn  and  John  Tracy, 
Proctors ;  Oliver  Flint,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Laws,  2 ;  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  8 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  63 ; 
Bachelors  of  Laws,  7 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  120.     1572-73. 

John  Whitgift,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Richard  Bridgwater  and  Lan- 
celot Brovrae,  Proctors ;  Christopher  Flecher,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of 
Laws,  2 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  9 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  57 ;  Bache- 
lor of  Laws,  1 ;  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  146. 
1573-74. 

Andrew  Peme,  Vice-Chancellor ;  John  Cragge  and  Luke  Gilpin, 
Proctors;  Thomas  Kymbold,  Mayor;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  6; 
Doctors  of  Laws,  2 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  13  ;  Masters  of  Arts, 
104 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  130.    1574-75. 

Dr.  Caius  set  forth  his  excellent  History  of  Cambridge,  and  took 
an  exact  account  of  all  the  Students  therein,  amounting  unto  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  eighty-three  ;  and  if  any  be  so  curious  as 
to  know  how  these  numbers  were  divided  betwixt  the  several 
CoUeges,  the  ensuing  catalogue  will  inform  them  :— 

1.  Peter  House,  96.  2.  Clare  Hall,  129.  3.  Pembroke  Hall, 
87.  4.  Bene't  College,  93.  5.  Trinity  Hall,  68.  6.  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  62.  7.  King's  College,  140.  8.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, 122.     9.   Catherine    Hall,  32.     10.   Jesus  College,  118. 
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11.   Cbrisfs  College,  157*     12.  St.  John's  College,  271.     13. 
Magdalen  College,  49.    14.  Trinity  College,  359. 

John  Still,  Vice-chancellor ;  Thomas  Randall  and  David  Yale, 
Proctors  ;  Roger  Slegg,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  3 ;  Doctors 
of  Laws,  3;  Doctors  of  Medicine,  4;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  16; 
Masters  of  Arts,  70;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  2;  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine, 1;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  174.    a.d.  1675-76. 

13—15'.  Rent-Corn  first  reserved  to  Colleges^  by  the  Procurement 

of  Sir  T.  Smith.     Great  Profit  thereby. 

This  year  an  Act  passed  in  Parliament,  most  beneficial  to  both 
Universities,  whereby  it  was  provided,  that  a  third  part  of  the  rent 
upon  leases  made  by  Colleges  should  be  reserved  in  oom,*  papng 
after  the  rate  of  six  shillings  eight-pence  the  quarter  (ten-pence  a 
bushel)  for  good  wheat,  and  five  shillings  a  quarter,  or  under, 
(seven-pence  half-penny  a  bushel,)  for  good  malt,  generally  dearer 
than  barley,  the  pains  of  making  it  being  cast  into  the  price.  This 
com  the  tenants  were  yearly  to  deliver  to  the  Colleges,  either  in 
kind  or  in  money,  after  the  rate  of  the  best  wheat  and  malt,  in  the 
markets  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  at  the  days  prefixed  for  the  pay* 
ment  thereof. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  principal  secretary  of  state,  wtus  the  chi^ 
procurer  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have 
surprised  the  house  therein  ;  where  many  could  not  conceive  how 
this  would  be  at  all  profitable  to  the  College,  but  still  the  same  os 
the  point,  whether  they  had  it  in  money  or  wares.  But  the  politic 
knight  took  the  advantage  of  the  present  cheap  year,  knowing  her&-^ 
after  gmin  would  grow  dearer,  mankind  daily  multiplying,  and 
license  being  lately  legally  given  for  transportation.  This  is  that 
sir  Thomas  bom  at  Walden,  in  Essex,  deserving  as  well  to  be 
called  Smith  Walden  as  Saffron  Walden,  as  no  lees  emi-> 
nent  for  this  worthy  statesman  bom  therein,  as  for  that  sovereiga 
antidote  growing  thereabout. 

At  this  day  much  emolument  redoundeth  to  the  ancient  Colleger 
in  each  University,  (foundation  since  the  statute  enjoying  no 
benefit  thereby,)  by  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  so  that,  though  theic 
rents  stand  stiU,  their  revenues  do  increase.  Tme  it  is,  when  they 
have  least  com,  they  have  most  bread,  I  mean,  best  maintenance,— 
the  dividends  then  mounting  the  highest.  I  wish  them  good  sto- 
maclis  to  their  meat,  digestion  to  their  stomachs,  strength  and  healths 
on  their  digestion. 

Roger  Goade,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Arthur   Purifoy  and  Thomasr^ 

*  Set  Fulton's  <*  CoUectioxui  of  tho  Statates,"  18  EHaabeUi,  cap.  6. 
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«  

Patenson,  Proctors;  Miles  Prawaite,  Mayor;.  Doctors  of  Medi- 
cine, 5 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  18 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  93 ; 
Practitioners    in  Surgery,  2;    Bachelors  of    Arts^  160.      a.d. 

1676-77. 

Richard  Howland,  Vice-chancellor ;  Osmund  Lakes  and  Nicholas 
Steer,  Proctors;  John  CSiase,  Mayor;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  3; 
Doctors  of  Laws,  3 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  12 ;  Masters  of  Arts, 
85 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  6 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  115  ;  Pnictitioners 
in  Medicine,  3.    1578-78. 

Thomas  Bing,  Vice-Chancellor ;  William  Fanand  and  Richard 
Willowby,  Proctors ;  Edward  Wallis,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divi- 
nity, 2 ;  Doctors  of  Laws,  6 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors 
of  Divinity,  15 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  106 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  6 ; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  153 ;  Practitioner  in  Medicine,  1.     1578-79- 

John  Hatcher,  Vice-Chancellor;  William  Lakin  and  John 
Bradley,  Proctors ;  Marmaduke  Bland,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity, 1 ;  Doctors  of  Laws,  3 ;  Doctors  of  Medicine,  2 ;  Bachelors 
of  Divinity,  17 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  86 ;  Bachelor  of  Laws,  1 ; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  205  ;  Practitioner  in  Medicine,  1.    1579-80. 

Andrew  Peme,  Vice-Chancellor;  Thomas  Nevill  and  John 
Daport,  Proctors.;  William  Foxton,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
4 ;  Doctors  of  Laws,  7 ;  Doctors  of  Medicine,  6 ;  Bachelors  of 
Divinity,  8 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  61 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  4 ;  Bache* 
lors  of  Arts,  194 ;  Practitioners  in  Medicine,  2.    1580-81. 

16.  A  Contest  betwixt  Dr,  Baro  and  Mr.  Chadderton. 

A  contest  happened  between  Mr.  Chadderton  (afterward  Master 
of  Emmanuel  College)  and  Dr.  Baro,  Maigaret-Professor,  about 
some  heterodox  opinions,  vented  by  the  same  Baro  both  in  his 
readings  and  print,  namely,  in  his  Comment  on  Jonah,  and  book 
De  Fide. 

Whereupon,  the  Doctor  procured  Mr.  CSiadderton  to  be  called 
into  the  Consistory,  in  the  presence  of  the  Vic^Chancellor,  Dr. 
Hawford,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  Dr.  Legge,  where  he  utterly  denied  he 
had  ever  preached  against  the  Doctor ;  but  he  propounded  these 
questions  as  erroneous  and  &lse :  1.  Primui  Dei  amor  mm  eet  in 
naiurd  fidei  justificantis.  2.  Fides  jtisHfieam  non  prtBcipitur  in 
decalogo. 

Many  papers  in  Latin  passed  betwixt  them,  and  at  last  they  were 
conceived  to  come  nearer  together  in  these  their  expressions ;  the 
originals  being  kept  in  the  Univeisity-librai^  :-^ 
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D£  PRIMA,  SIC  PETRU.S  BARO.  DK  PRIMA,  MR.  CHADDJCRTON 

in  htme  Modvm, 

NiiUus  amor  est  Deo  gratus  1.  In  operatione  justificationis 

sine  fide.  Christiance^  nuOa  est  cooperatio 

fidei  et  amoris. 

Quoddam  desiderinm  justitice^  2.  Omnis  amor  qui  placet  Deo 

et  remissionis  peccatorum  cbti-  est  opus  Spirittu  Saneti  supen- 

nendce  in  fide  justificante  inestj  naturale^  et  fruetus  fidei  justifi- 

non   naturahj    sed    ffratuitumj  cantisy  nonpars.. 
SpiritHs  Saneti  donum, 

Omnis  amor  €mtejldem  est  peecaium. 
Solajkkt  apprehendii  JutUJicatianem, 

JJE    SECUNDA.  DE    SECUNDA, 

JPides  justificans  decaloffo  prce-  1.  Decaloffo,  secundum  notcf- 

cipitur  quatenus  decalogo  sumi-  tionem  vocisj  pro  decern  prtBceptis 

tur   pro  decern  illis   sententiis,  moralibus,  fides  justifica/ns  non 

quas    Deus   suo   ore"  in   monte  prcectpitun. 
Sinai  pronundavity  quibus  uni^ 
9orsa  pietas  comprehenditur. 

Fides  justifi^sansy  decalogo  alio  2.  Decalogo  pro  universd  l^ 

modo  sumpto  nempi  pro  nudis  Mosis  sumpto^  fides  justificans 

legis  mandatisy   ac  quatenus  a  prcecipitur. 
Paulo   Christo    opponitur^    non. 
continetur. 

Petrus  Baro.  Laurekce  Chadderton. 

Now,  however  they  might  seem  in  terms  to  approach,  their  judg- 
ments were  so  far  asunder  that  it  set  their  affections  at  the  same 
distance,  so  that  no  compliance  betwixt  them,  and  the  Doctor  at 
last  outed  of  his  place ;  whereof  hereafler. 

William  Fdke,  Vice-Chancellor;  John  Jegon  and  Robert 
Livelesse,  Proctors;  Oliver  Flint,  Mayor;  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
3  ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  20;  Masters  of  Arts,  102;  Badlelors 
of  Laws,  3 ;  Bachelor  of  Arts,  213.     a.  d.  1581^2. 

John  Bell,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Anthony  Wingfield^  Leonard 
Chamber,  and  Gabriel  Harvie,  Proctors ;  John  Goldsborow, 
Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  9 ;  Doctors  of  Laws,  3 ;  Bachelors 
of  Divinity^  14;  Masters  of  Arts,  129;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  3r 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  213.    1582-83. 

Richard  Rowland,  Vice-Chancellor;  Henry  Hickman  and 
Henry  Hawkins,  Proctors;  Henry  Clerk,  Mayor;  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  2 ;  Doctors  of  Medicine,  2 ;   Bachelors  of  Divinity,  9  ; 
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Masteis  of  Arts,  113 ;  Bachelor  of  Laws,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
236.    1583-84. 

Robert  Norgat>  Vice-Chancellor ;  William  Hawes  and  Thomas 
Bradocke,  Proctors ;  Thomas  Dormer,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divi- 
nity, 2  ;  Doctors  of  Laws,  2 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  13 ;  Masters 
of  Arts,  113 ;  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  192. 
1584-85. 

17 — 19.  EfMnanud  College  fownded  hy  Sir  Walter  MUdmay^ 
vaiho  eatudessltf  fell  into  the  Queen's  displeasure.  His  Answer 
to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Walter  Mildmay,  knight,  fifth  son  of  Thomas  Mildmay,  of 
Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  formerly  a  serious  Student  in,  and  benefactor 
to,  Chrisf  s  College,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  and  of  the  Exche- 
quer, founded  a  House  by  the  name  of  Emmanuel  College,  in  a 
place  where  the  Dominicans,  Black>Friars,  or  Preaching  Friars,  had 
formerly  their  convent,  founded  anno  one  thousand  two  hundred 
eighty,  by  the  lady  Alice  countess  of  Oxford,*  daughter  and  sole 
heir  of  Gilbert  lord  Samford,  hereditary  lord  Chamberlain  of  Eng- 
land.-f-  After  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  it  was  the  dwelling- 
house  of  one  Mr.  Sherwood,  from  whom,  as  I  take  it,  Sir  Walter 
purchased  4he  same. 

Sir  Robert  Naunton,  in  his  Fragmenta  Regalia^  did  leave  as 
well  as  take,^-omitting  some  statesmen  (of  the  first  magnitude)  no 
less  valued  by,  than  useful  to,  queen  Elizabeth,  as  appears  by  his 
not  mentioning  of  this  worthy  knight.  True  it  is^  toward  the  end 
of  his  days,  he  fell  into  this  queen^s  dis&vour,  not  by  his  own 
demerit,  but  the  envy  of  his,  adversaries.  For  he,  being  employed, 
by  virtue  of  his  place,  to  advance  the  queen^s  treasure,  did  it 
industriously,  &ithfully,  and  conscionably,  without  wronging  the 
sulgect)  being  very  tender  of  their  privileges ;  insomuch  that  he 
once^jomplained  in  parliament^  that  "  many  subsidies  were  granted, 
and  no  grievances  redressed :  ^  which  words,  being  represented  with 
his  disadvantage  to  the  queen,  made  her  to  disaffect  him,  setting 
in  a  Court  cloud,  but  in  the  sunshine  of  his  country  and  a  clear 
conscience. 

Coming  to  Court  after  he  had  founded  his  College,  the  queen 
told  him,  ^^  Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have  erected  a  puritan  founda- 
tion.^^ *^  No,  madam,^  saith  he :  <^  &r  be  it  from  me  to  counte- 
nance any  thing  contrary  to  your  established  laws ;  but  I  have  set 
an  acorn,  which,  when  it  becomes  an  oak,  Ood  alone  knows  what 
will  be  the  firuit  thereof.^^    Sure  I  am,  at  this  day  it  hath  over- 

*  Scektos  CemiaMffieruii,  Ms.  f  This  is  labdeqnentlj  corrected  in  the 

**  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence,"  port  i,  Introd.  S.— Edit. 
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shadowed  all  the  Universityj-Mnore  than  a  moiety  of  the  pi^ent 
Masters  of  Colleges  being  bred  therein.  But  let  ns  behold  their 
bene&ctors. 

Mastebs.— 1.  Laurence  Chadderton.  2.  John  Preston.  3. 
William  Sandcrofl.  4.  Richard  Oldesworth  [Holdsworth].  5. 
Anthony  Tuckney.    6.  William  Dillingham. 

Bishops. — ^1.  Joseph  Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich.  2.  William 
Bedell,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  in  Ireland. 

Benefactors. — Queen  Elizabeth.  Henry  earl  of  Hunting- 
don. Sir  Francis  Hastings.  Sir  Robert  Jermyn.  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham.  Sir  Henry  Killegrew.  Sir  Wolstan  Dixy.  Sir. 
John  Hart.  Sir  Samuel  Leonard.  Sir  Thomas  Skinner.  Alex- 
ander  Noel.  Dr.  Leeds.  Dr.  Harvey.  Dr.  Branthwait.  Robert 
Tailor.  Customer  Smith.  Nicholas  Fuller.  Roger  Slegg. 
Francis  Chamberlaine.  Master  Ellis.  John  Spenliffe.  William 
Neale.  Edmund  English.  Alderman  RatclifPe.  John  Morley. 
Richard  Gulverwell.  Robert  Johnson.  John  Bemes.  Mary 
Dixy.  Martha  Jermyn.  Alice  Owen.  Joyce  Franckland.  Eli- 
zabeth Walters.  Dr.  Richardson.  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  of  Graces. 
Richard  Knightly.    Thomas  Hobbs.     Walter  Richards. 

Learned  Writers,  Fellows.-— William  Jones.  William 
Bedell.  John  Down.  Hugh  Cholmley.  Joseph  Hall.  Ralph 
Cudworth.  Samuel  Grooke.  John  Cotton.  Thomas  Hooker. 
John  Yates.    John  Stoughton. 

Learned  Writers,  no  Fellows. — James  Wadsworth,  who 
turned  papist.  John  Oifibrd,  ^^  Of  Ministers^  Maintenance.^  Eze- 
kiel  Culverwell,  "  Of  Faith."  Robert  Firman,  '« Of  Admission  to 
ihe  Sacrament.*^  Samuel  Foster,  ^*  Of  Mathematics.^^  Jeremiah 
Burrowes ;  besides  many  still  survinng.  Sir  Roger  Twysden,  an 
excellent  antiquary.  H.  Laurence,  "  Of  Angels,''  and  other  trea- 
tises. Stephen  Marshall.  Thomas  Shephard.  Samuel  Hudson, 
"  Of  the  visible  Church.''  Nathanael  Ward.  Thomas  Arthur. 
Thomas  Doughty.  John  Wallis  is  now  Geometry-Professor  in 
Oxford. 

College-Livings.— -Auler  [Allcr]  rectory,  in  the  diocess  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  valued  at  £59. 14«.  lOd.  Cadbury  rectory,  in  the 
dtocess  of  Bath  and  Wells,  valued  at  ^28.  17s.  2^d.  Pydleton 
i[Piddletown]  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Bristol,  valued  at  «sP31. 
Si».  lOd.  Stanground  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Lincoln,  valued  at 
'£%.  6f..lO{2.  Winnsford  vicarage,  in  the  diocess  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  valued  at  ^14.  IZs.  8rf.  Loughborough  rectory,  in  the 
"diocess  of  Lincoln,  valued  at  ^40.  IQe.  3d. 

So  that  lately  (namely,  anno  1634)  were  maintained  one  Master, 
%>urteen  Fellows,  fifty  Scholars,  ten  poor  Scholars,  besides  Officers 
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and  Servants  of  the  foundation,  with  other  Students ;    the  whole 
munber  being  three  hundred  and  ten. 

20 — 23.  Dr.  ffelcbttorti  refMeik  a  Bishopric.  A  good  Meditate 
turn  of  a  dying  Saini.  Two  grand  Benefack)r8.  The  Living 
emitted. 

Amongst  the  bishops  of  this  House,  Richard  Holdsworth,  fourth 
Master,  must  not  be  forgotten,  who  might,  but  would  not,  be 
bishop  of  Bristol :  not  out  of  coTetousness,  (from  which  none  more 
free,)  because  so  small  the  revenues  thereof;  or  laziness  to  decline 
pains,  none  being  more  laborious  in  his  calling  ;  or  scruple  of  con« 
science,  none  more  zealous  in  a  certain  episcopacy ;  but  for  some 
secret  reasons,  which  these  troublesome  times  suggested  unto  him. 
He  was  a  most  excellent  preacher,  both  by  his  pious  life  and  patient 
death ;  and  one  passage  which  I  heard  from  him,  some  days  before 
his  expiring,  I  shall  here  insert : — 

'*  I  admire,^  said  he,  '^  at  David^s  gracious  heart,  who  so  often  in 
Scripture  (but  especially  in  the  119th  Psalm)  extolleth  the  worth 
and  value  of  the  word  of  Ood ;  and  yet  quantillum  Scripturwy  how 
little  of  the  word  of  Ood  they  had  in  that  age, — the  Pentateuch, 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  some  of  the  Hagiography  !  How  much  have 
we  now  thereof  since  the  accession  of  the  Prophets,  but  especially 
of  the  New  Testament !  And  yet,  alas !  the  more  we  have  of  the 
word  of  God,  the  less  it  is  generally  regarded.^^ 

Amongst  the  benefactors  of  this  House,  I  have  omitted  two,  not 
because  too  small,  but  too  great,  to  be  inserted  with  others,  deserv- 
ing a  form  by  themselves;  namely,  the  lady  Grace  Mildmay, 
whom  the  Scholars  of  this  College  account  the  fourth  Grace,  and 
more  worth  than  the  other  three,  as  poetical  fictions.  The  other, 
Francis  Ash,  esquire,  a  rich  merchant  of  London,  to  whom  God 
hath  given  a  fiill  hand,  and  free  heart,  to  be  bountiful  on  all  good 
occasions. 

Amongst  the  learned  writers  of  this'  College,  I  have  omitted 
many  still  alive ;  as  Mr.  Anthony  Bulges,  the  profitable  expounder 
of  the  much-mistaken  nature  of  the  two  covenants ;  Dr.  Benjamin 
Whichcot,  now  Provost  of  Kling^s,  whose  perfect  list  cannot  be  given 
in,  because  daily  increasing. 

Humphrey  Tindall,  Vice-chancellor ;  Joseph  Smith  and  John 
Cowell,  Proctors ;  John  Edmonds,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
1 ;  Doctors  of  Laws,  3 ;  Doctors  of  Medicine,  2 ;  Bachelors  of 
Divinity,  16;  Masters  of  Arts,  165;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  2^ 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  198.  '  a.d.  1585-^6. 
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24.  Tie  last  Vice-ChanceUar  then^  ha  Fellow  of  the  Howe. 

John  Capcott,  Vice-CbanceQor ;  Anthony  Wingfield  and  Henry 
Fur,  Proctors ;  John  Edmonds,  Mayor ;  Doctor  of  Laws,  1 ; 
Doctors  of  Medicine,  2 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  16  ;  Masters  of 
Arts,  185 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  180.     a.d.  1586—87. 

Dr.  Capcott,  when  chosen  Vice-Chancellor,  was  only  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College ;  within  which  he  gave  upper-hand  to  Dr.  Still, 
then  Master,  but  took  it  of  him  when  out  of  the  walls  of  the 
College.  But  before  the  year  ended,  he  was  chosen  Master  of 
BeneH  College,  and  an  Act  made  amongst  the  Doctors,  that,  *'  for 
the  time  to  come,  none  but  Heads  of  Houses  should  be  chosen 
Vice-Chancellors." 

Thomas  Legge,  Vice-Chancellor ;  John  Palmer  and  John  Smith, 
Proctors,  Roger  Smith,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  2 ;  Doctor 
of  Laws,  1 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  8 ; 
Masters  of  Arts,  121 ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  2 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
129.    A.  D.  1587-88. 

Thomas  Nevill,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Robert  Canesfeild  and  Miles 
Sandys,  Proctors ;  Nicholas  Gaunt,  Mayor ;  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
7 ;  Doctors  of  Laws,  3 ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1 ;  Bachelors  of 
Divinity,  19 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  107  ;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  3 ; 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  182.    1588-«9. 

25.  An  unfaithful  Register. 

Hitherto  we  have  given  in  the  list  of  the  yearly  Commencers,  but 
now  must  break  off;  let  Thomas  Smith,  University-Register,  bear  the 
blame,  who,  about  this  year  entering  into  his  office,  was  so  negligent, 
that,  as  one  saith,  Cwn  fait  AcoidemicB  a  memoriA^  omnia  tradidit 
oMivioni,  I  can  hardly  inhold  from  inveighing  on  his  memory, 
carelessness  being  dishonesty  in  public  persons  so  intrusted. 

Thomas  Preston,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Henry  Mountlaw  and  Rich- 
ard Betts,  Proctors  ;  William  Wolfe,  Mayor,    a.d.  15ffi)-90.  • 

Robert  Soame,  Vice-Chancellor ;  John  Sledd  and  Cuthbert 
Bambrigge,  Proctors  ;  John  Clerke,  Mayor.    1590--91. 

Robert  Soame,  Vice-Cbancellor ;  Gilbert  Jacob  and  Oiho  HUl ; 
Proctors ;  Thomas  Goldsborow,  Mayor.     1591-92. 

John  Still  and  Thomas  Legge,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Thomas  Grim- 
ston  and  Samuel  Harsnett,  Proctors ;  Thomas  Medcalfe,  Mayor. 
1592-93. 

John  Duport,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Henry  Mountlow,  and  Thomas 
Jegon,  Proctors ;  Christopher  Hodson,  Mayor.     1593-94. 

John  Duport,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Gregory  Milner  and  John  Men- 
ton,  Proctors ;  Oliver  Greene,  Mayor.    1594-95. 
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Roger  GtNide,  V ioe-Chancellor ;  Lionel  Duckett  and  Thomas 
Cooke,  Pioetors ;  John  Norcott,  Mayor.    1594-^5. 

26,  27.  Barrett  summoned  be/are  the  Conmtory.    HU  solemn 

jRecantation, 

William  Bairett,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Gains  College,  preached 
ad  Clerumy  April  29th,  for  his  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  in 
St.  Mary'^s,  wherein  he  vented  snch  doctrines,  for  which  he  was  sum- 
moned. May  5th,  six  days  after,  before  the  consistory  of  the  Doc- 
tors, and  there  enjoined  the  following  recantation  :— 

^'Pbeaching  in  Latin  not  long  since,  in  the  University-church, 
(right  worshipful,)  many  things  slipped  from  me;  both  fiJsely  and 
rashly  spoken,  whereby,  I  undersland,  the  minds  of  many  have 
been  grieved :  to  the  end  therefore  that  I  may  satisfy  the  church 
and  the  truth,  which  I  have  publicly  hurt,  I  do  make  this  public 
confession,  both  repeating  and  revoking  my  errors. 

*' First.  I  said,  that  no  man  in  this  transitory  world  is  so  strongly 
underpropped,  at  least  by  the  certainty  of  faith,— that  is,  unless 
(as  I  afterwards  expounded  il)  by  revelation,— that  he  ought  to  be 
assured  of  his  own  salvation.  But  now  I  protest  before  God,  and 
acknowledge  in  my  own  conscience,  that  they  which  are  justified  by 
&ith  have  peace  towards  Ood,  that  is,  have  reconcUiation  with  Ood, 
and  do  stand  in  that  grace  by  fiiith  :  therefore  that  they  ought  to 
be  certain  and  assured  of  their  own  salvation,  even  by  the  certainty 
of  fiuth  itself. 

'*  Secondly.  I  affirmed,  that  the  iaith  of  Peter  could  not  fail, 
but  that  other  men^s  may :  for,  as  I  then  said,  our  Lord  prayed  not 
&>r  the  fiiith  of  every  particular  man.  But  now,  being  of  a  better 
and  more  sound  judgment,  (according  to  that  which  Christ  teacheth 
in  plain  words,  John  xvii.  20 :  ^  I  pray  not  for  these  alone,^  that 
18,  the  apostles,  ^but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  in  me 
through  their  word,^)  I  acknowledge,  that  Christ  did  pray  for  the 
fidth  of  every  particular  believer ;  and  that,  by  the  virtue  of  that 
prayer  of  Christ,  every  true  believer  is  so  stayed  up,  that  his  faith 
cannot  fail. 

^*  Thirdly.  Touching  perseverance  unto  the  end,  I  said,  that  that 
certainty  concerning  the  time  to  come  is  proud,  forasmuch  as  it  is, 
in  his  own  nature,  contingent,  of  what  kind  the  perseverance  of 
every  man  is :  neither  did  I  affirm  it  to  be  proud  only,  but  to  be 
most  wicked.  But  now  I  freely  protest,  that  the  true  and  justi- 
fying fiiith  (whereby  the  faithful  are  most  nearly  united  unto 
Christ)  is  so  firm,  as  also  for  the  time  so  certain,  that  it  can  never 
be  rooted  out  of  the  minds  of  the  fiiithful,  by  any  tentations  of  the 
flesh,  the  wmrld,  or  the  .devil  himself;  so  that  he  who  hath  his 
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faith  once,  shall  ever  have  it.  For,  by  the  benefit  of  that  justifying 
faith,  Christ  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  Christ :  therefore  it  cannot 
be  but  increased,  (Christ  growing  in  us  daily,)  as  also  persevere 
unto  the  end,  because  God  doth  give  constancy. 

'^  Fourthly.  I  affirmed,  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  iaith, 
but  in  the  persons  believing.  In  which,  I  confess,  I  did  err. 
Now  I  freely  acknowledge,  that  temporary  faith  (which,  as  Bemard\ 
witnesseth,  is  therefore  feigned,  because  it  is  temporary)  is  distin- 
guished and  differeih  from  that  saving  faith  whereby  sinners,  appro* 
bending  Christ,  are  justified  before  God  for  ever ;  not  in  measure 
and  degrees,  but  in  the  very  thing  itself.  Moreover,  I  add,  that 
James  doth  make  mention  of  a  dead  faith ;  and  Paul,  of  a  faiUi 
that  worketh  by  love. 

^^  Fifthly.  I  added,  that  forgiveness  of  sins  is  an  article  of  fiiith, 
but  not  particular,  neither  belonging  to  this  man  nor  to  that  man : 
that  is,  (as  I  expounded  it,)  that  no  true,  faithful  man  either  can  or 
ought  certainly  to  believe  that  his  sins  are  forgiven.  But  now  I  am  of 
another  mind,  and  do  ireely  confess,  that  every  true,  faithful  man 
is  bound,  by  this  article  of  faith,  (to  wit,  'I  believe  the  foigiveness 
of  sins,**)  certainly  to  believe  that  his  own  particular  sins  are  freely 
forgiven  him  :  neither  doth  it  follow  hereupon,  that  that  petition  of 
the  Lord^s  Prayer  (to  wit,  *  Forgive  us  our  trespasses^)  is  need- 
less ;  for,  in  that  petition,  we  ask  not  only  the  gift,  but  also  the 
increase,  of  &ith. 

<<  Sixthly.  These  words  escaped  me  in  my  sermon,  namely  t 
^  As  for  those  that  are  not  saved,  I  do  most  strongly  believe,  and 
do  freely  protest,  that  I  am  so  persuaded,  against  Calvin,  Peter 
MartjH*,  and  the  rest,  that  sin  is  the  true,  proper,  and  first  cause  of 
reprobation.^  But  now,  being  better  instructed,  I  say,  that  the 
reprobation  of  the  wicked  is  from  everlasting,  and  that  the  saying  of 
Augustine  to  Simplician  is  most  true,  namely :  ^  If  sin  were  the 
cause  of  reprobation,  then  no  man  should  be  elected,  because  God 
doth  foreknow  all  men  to  be  defiled  with  it ;  and  (that  I  may  speak 
freely)  I  am  of  the  same  mind,  and  do  believe,  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  election  and  reprobation,  as  the  church  of  England  believeth 
and  teacheth  in  the  Book  of  the  Articles  of  Faith,  in  the  Article  of 
Predestination. 

^'  Last  of  all.  I  uttered  these  words  rashly  against  Calvin,  a 
man  that  liath  very  well  deserved  of  the  church  of  God ;  to  wit, 
that  ^  he  durst  presume  to  lift  up  himself  above  the  high  and 
almighty  God."*  By  which  words  I  confess,  that  I  have  done  great 
injury  to  that  most  learned  and  right  godly  man  ;  and  I  do  most 
humbly  beseech  you  all  to  pardon  this  my  rashness.  As  also,  that 
I  have  uttered  many  bitter  words  against  Peter  Martyr,  Theodore 
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Beza,  Jerome  Zanchms,  Francis  Junius,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  same 
leli^on,  being  the  lights  and  ornaments  of  our  church ;  calling 
them  by  the  odious  names  of  *  Calvinists,^  and  other  slanderous 
terms,  bxanding  them  with  a  most  grievous  mark  of  reproach,  whom 
because  our  church  doth  worthily  reverence,  it  was  not  meet  that  I 
should  take  away  their  good  name  from  them,  or  any  way  impair 
iheir  credit,  or  dehort  others  of  our  countrymen  from  reading  their 
most  learned  works.  I  am  therefore  very  sorry,  and  grieved  for  this 
most  grievous  offence  which  I  have  publicly  given  to  this  most 
famous  University,  which  is  the  temple  of  true  religion,  and  sacred 
receptacle  of  piety.  And  I  do  promise  you,  that,  by  God^s  help,  I 
will  never  hereafter  offend  in  like  sort ;  and  I  do  earnestly  beseech' 
you,  right  worshipful,  and  all  others  to  whom  I  have  given  this 
offence,  either  in  the  former  articles,  or  in  any  part  of  my  said 
sermon,  that  you  would  of  yoiur  courtesy  pardon  me,  upon  this  my 
repentance.''^ 

This  recantation  was  by  the  Doctors  peremptorily  enjoined  him ; 
that  on  Saturday  following.  May  10th,  immediately  after  the 
Clerum^  he  should  go  up  into  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary^s,  (where  he 
had  published  these  errors,)  and  there,  openly  in  the  face  of  the 
University,  read,'and  make  this  recantation :  which  by  him  was 
done  accordingly ;  but  not  with  that  remorse  and  humility  as  was 
expected ;  for,  after  the  reading  thereof,  he  concluded  thus,  ffofc 
diwi^  as  if  all  had  been  oral  rather  than  cordial.  Yea,  «oon  after 
he  departed  the  University,  got  beyond  sea,  turned  a  papist^ 
returned  into  England,  where  he  led  a  layman^s  life  until  the  day 
of  his  death. 

John  Jegon,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Ezekiel  Hilliard  and  William 
Bolton,  Proctors ;  Robert  Wallis,  Mayor,     a.  d.  1505-^. 

28— SO.  The  Sickness  and  DMh  of  Dr.  Whitaker.  His  sad  and 
sciemn  Funeral.  Overall  succeeds  him  in  the  Profeswr'*s 
Place, 

Dr.  Whitaker,  returning  from  Lambeth  conference,  November 
28th,  brought  home  with  him  the  bane  of  his  health,  contracted 
there  by  hard  and  late  studying,  and  watching,  in  a  very  cold  winter. 
In  his  journey  homewards,  he  was  rather  not  well  than  sick ;  and 
when  come  to  St.  John^s  Cdlege,  the  outside  of  his  disease  (so 
much  as  appeared  in  the  symptoms  thereof)  had  little  of  danger, 
whilst  the  inside  thereof  (as  the  sad  success  declared)  had  Clothing 
of  hope  therein.  On  the  Sunday  following,  November  30th, 
he  took  his  bed,  and  then  was  there  no  want  of  physicians,  if 
not  too  much  plenty  of  them 'about  him.  They  meet,  consult, 
conclude  \^<6  must  be  let  blood;  but  none  did  what  all  advised 

p  2 
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should  be  done.  Tliis  was  deferred  till  Wednesday  next.  Decern* 
ber  3rd ;  (let  the  blame  thereof,  to  make  it  the  lighter,  be  divided 
amongst  all  his  friends  there  ;)  and  then,  when  all  things  else  were 
fitted  for  blood-letting,  the  patient  himself  was  unfit,  being  in  so 
violent  a  sweat,  that  opening  of  a  vein  would,  as  all  thought,  let  out 
blood  and  life  together.  That  night  he  cheerfiilly  received  in 
himself  the  sentence  of  death,  professing  that  he  desired  not  life, 
but  to  glorify  God,  and  serve  the  church  therewith,  though  his 
wife  was  near  the  time  of  her  travail,  whose  posthume  child  he 
bequeathed  to  God,  the  chief  &ther  thereof.  Next  day,  being 
Thursday,  December  4th,  he  quietly  resigned  his  soul  to  God,  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  life  ;  one  so  exactly  qualified,  that  the 
Professor^s  Chair  may  seem  made  for  him,  and  he  for  it,  they 
mutually  so  fitted  each  other. 

December  10th,  six  days  after,  his  funerals  were  solemnly  per* 
formed  after  thid  manner :  all  the  University  repaired  to  St.  John'^s 
College,  which  they  found  hung  (Chapel,  Hall,  and  outward 
Court)  with  mourning,  scutcheons,  and  verses.  Then,  taking  up 
the  corpse,  they  all  advance,  in  their  academical  equipage,  to  St. 
MaryX  where  the  mayor  and  aldermen  (whose  vicinity  to  the 
University  commonly  causeth  their  distance  from  it)  met  them  in 
their  mourning  formalities.  Then  Dr.  Goade,  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
pathetically  preached  to  the  auditory.  His  tears  were  so  mannerly, 
(or  religious  rather,)  that,  observing  their  time,  they  obstructed  not 
his  sermon  till  come  to  a  competent  length,  when  the  spring^tide  of 
his  weeping  stopped  his  preaching.  Thus  his  sermon  (like  his  life 
who  was  the  subject  of  it,  cut  ofi^  when  not  much  passed  the  prime 
thereof)  was  rather  broken  ofiT  than  ended.  So  sad  was  the  whole 
congregation,  that  one  might  as  soon  therein  have  found  a  fiice  with- 
out eyes,  as  eyes  without  tears.  Back  they  all  return  to  the  Col- 
lege, where,  after  a  Latin  oration  macle  by  one  of  the  Fellows,  hiff 
corpse  was  solemnly  interred  in  the  chapel.  Then  a  banquet  of 
sweetmeats,  soured  with  so  sad  an  occasion,  (at  the  sole  charge  of 
the  College,)  was  rather  seen  than  tasted  by  the  guests,  formerly 
surfeited  with  sorrow.  Hence  they  re-advance  to  St.  Mary^  where 
Robert  Naunton,  University-Orator,  (after  knighted,  and  secre^ 
tary  of  state,)  with  another  Latin  speech  concluded  tlie  funeral 
solemnity. 

Soon  after,  two  candidates  appeared  for  the  Professor^s  place, 
John  Overall,  of  Trinity,  Doctor — ^Anthony  Wotton,  of  King's 
College,  Bachelor— of  Divinity.  Both  read  solemn  lectures  of  pro- 
bation on  subjects  assigned  th^m  ;  namely.  Overall,  on  Hebrews  vi. 
4,  &c.  ^^  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened, 
«Ad  have  tasted  the  heavenly  gift,— if  they  shall  fidl  away,  to  renew 
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them  again  unto  repentance.'"  Wotton,  on  James  ii.  24 :  ^'  Ye 
see  then  how  that  by  work?  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith 
only.^ 

Pity  it  is  but  the  place  should  have  been  capable  of  both, — ^both 
approving  themselves  so  deserving  of  it.  Wherefore  Wotton  was 
not  rejected,  though  Overall  was  preferred  to  the  Chair.  Yer^ 
rather  than  Wotton^s  worth  should  pass  unrewarded,  a  Professor^s 
place  of  Divinity  (though  not  in  Cambridge)  shall  either  be  found 
out,  or  founded  for  him.  For,  within  few  months  after,  he  was 
made  the  first  Reader  of  Divinity  in  Oreaham^s  College,  in 
London.* 

31,  32,  Dr.  Baro  quits  his  Pro/essor^s  Place.    Different  Judg^ 

fnents  about  his  Departure. 

The  end  of  Dr.  Peter  Baro'^s  (the  Margaret  Professor^s)  triennial 
lectures  began  to  draw  near.  Now,  although  custom  had  made 
such  courtesy  almost  a  due  to  continue  the  same  Professor  where 
no  urgent  reasons  to  the  contrary  were  alleged  ;  yet  the  University 
intended  not  to  re-elect  him  for  the  place,  meaning  fairly  to  cut  him 
off*  at  the  just  joint,  (which  would  be  the  less  pain  and  shame 
unto  him,)  when  his  three  years  should  be  expired.  He  himself 
was  sensible  thereof;  and,  besides,  he  saw  the  Articles  of  Lambeth, 
(whereof  largely  before,-f")  lately  sent  to  the  University,  and  fore- 
saw that  subscription  thereunto  would  be  expected  from — yea, 
imposed  on — ^him,  to  which  he  could  not  condescend :  and  there- 
fore resolved  to  quit  his  place.  So  that  this  his  departure  was  not 
his  free  act,  out  of  voluntary  election,  but  that  whereunto  his  will 
was  necessarily  determined :  witness  his  own  return  to  a  friend, 
requiring  of  him  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing :  Fugio^  saith  he, 
nefagarer^  "  I  fly,  for  fear  to  be  driven  away."  J 

Some  conceive  this  hard  measure,  which  was  used  to  one  of  Dr. 
Barons  qualifications.  For,  First,  he  was  a  foreigner^  a  French- 
man :  Turpius  ejicitury  quam  non  admittitiir,  hospes.  Secondly* 
A  great  scholar ;  for,  he  who  denieth  learning  in  Baro,  (so  wit- 
nessed in  his  works,)  plainly  affirmeth  no  scholarship  in  himself. 
Thirdly.  An  inoffensive  man  for  life  and  conversation ;  seeifig 
nothing  of  viciousness  could  be  charged  upon  him,  which,  otherwise, 

•  Stow's  "  Survey  of  London,"  page  65.  t  See  onr  "  Church  History," 

anno   1095,  vol.  ill.   pp.    147—150.  *      t  On   the  subject  of  Barrett  and 

Baro,  the  reader  vdU  obtain  correct  information  in  Strype's  **  Life  of  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift  :  "  in  the  Appendix  to  which  he  viHl  also  find  the  information  which  Fuller  (in  hia 
«  Church  History,"  vol.  iii.  p.  ]49)  promised  to  dte  at  large,  this  year,  in  a  note  to'  his 
"  History  of  Carabrii]gc,"  but  which,  like  many  of  his  other  good  purpose**,  seeros  to 
have  been  forgotten. — Kdit. 
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in  his  contest  with  Mr.  Chaderton,*  had  been  urged  against  him. 
Lastly.  An  aged  inan^  coming  hither  many  years  since,  (when  the 
Professor^s  place  as  much  needed  him  as  he  it,)  and  who  had  pain* 
fully  spent  his  strength  in  the  employment.  Others  alleged,  that 
in  such  cases  of  conscience  there  lies  no  plea  for  courtesy ;  and  thai 
Baro,  as  he  was  a  stranger,  had  brought  in  strange  doctrines^  to 
the  infecting  of  the  University,  the  fountain  of  learning  and  religion  ; 
and  therefore  archbishop  Whitgift  designed  the  remofing  of.  him 
from  his  place.  Thomas  Playfere,  Fellow  of  St.  John^s,  in  Cam* 
bridge,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  his 
Professor^s  place  ;  of  whom  largely  hereafter. 

33 — 35.  The  first  FoundcUion  of  Sidney-Suwex  College.  The 
Spite  of  Index  Ezpurgatorius.  The  CoUege-Martmain  haw 
procured. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  May  was  the  first  stone  laid  of  Sidney 
College,  (the  whole  fabric  whereof  was  finished  three  years  after,) 
on  the  cost  of  the  lady  Frances  Sidney,  daughter  to  sir  William, 
sister  to  sir  Henry,  (lord  deputy  of  Ireland,)  aunt  to  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  relict  of  Thomas  RatclifFe,  the  third  earl  of  Sussex.  This 
lady  died  seven  years  since,  on  the  ninth  of  March,  1588,  as 
appears  by  the  epitaph  on  her  monument,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  which  church  she  founded  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds  a-year, 
for  a  Divinity-Lecture.  By  her  will,  dated  December  6th,  1588, 
she  left  to  her  executors,  Henry  Gray,  earl  of  Kent,  and  to  her 
nephew  sir  John  (afterwards  lord)  Harrington,  five  thousand 
pounds,  besides  her  goods  unbequeathed,  for  the  erection  of  a 
College,  and  purchasing  of  competent  lands,  for  one  Master,  ten 
Fellows,  and  twenty  Scholars.  But,  in  case  the  legacy  would  not 
thereunto  extend,  then  the  same  to  go  to  the  enlarging  of  Clare 
Hall,  for  the  maintenance  of  so  many  Fellows  and  Scholars  therein, 
to  enjoy  all  liberties,  customs,  and  privileges,  with  other  Fellows 
and  Scholars  of  that  foundation.  She  appointed  John  Whitgift, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Gabriel  Goodman,  dean  of  West- 
minster, overseers  of  her  will ;  ordering  also,  that  Alexander 
Nowell,  dean  of  St.  PauPs,  should  preach  her  funeral  sermon, 
which  (no  doubt)  was  done  accordingly. 

Be  it  remembered,  by  the  way,  that  the  lately-mentioned  earl  of 
Kent  is  .he  on  whom  Mr.  Camden  bestows  this  deserved  commenda- 
tion :  Verw  ^whilitatis  ornamentis  rir  long^  honoratissimus.-f  But 
the  Indea  Eapurgatoriusy  set  forth  at  Madrid,  by  Lewis  Sanchez, 

•  See  our  "  Univeraity  Hiatorj-,"  anno  1681,  page  203.  t  Camden's  Britan- 

nia, iu  the  couclusiou  of  Kent. 
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the  king^s  printer,  1612»  (and  trulj  reprinted  at  Geneva,  1619,) 
•daahes  these  word  with  a  dele^  though  the  character  given  thk  peer, 
most  honourable  for  his  parentage,  and  no  less  for  his  piety,*  will 
justly  remain  to  his  memory  when  this  peevish,  partial  Index  shall 
be  puTged  to  nothing. 

These  two  noble  executors,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  this  testa- 
trix, according  to  her  desire  and  direction  therein,  in  her  name  pro- 
.sented  queen  Elizabeth  a  jewel,  being  like  a  star,  of  rubies  and 
diamonds,  with  a  ruby  in  the  midst  thereof,  worth  an  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  having  on  the  back  side  a  hand  delivering  up  a  heart 
.unto  a  crown.'f  At  the  delivery  hereof,  they  humbly  requested  of 
her  highness  a  mortmain  to  found  a  College,  which  she  graciously 
granted  unto  them.  Their  next  care  was  to  purchase  of  Trinity 
College  a  parcel  of  ground,  with  some  ancient  buildings  thereon, 
(formerly  called  the  Franciscans  or  Gray  Friars,)  prociiring  the 
same  to  be  passed  unto  them  in  fee-farm  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
thereon  they  laid  the  foundation  of  this  new  College. 

36.  A  UMe  Babe  (thank  God  and  good  Nwrsei !)  weU  batetled. 

We  usually  observe  infants  bom  in  the  seventh  month,  though 
poor  and  pitiful  creatures,  are  vital ;  and,  with  great  care  and  good 
attendance,  in  time  prove  proper  persons.  Ovid,  or  his  elder 
brother,  (the  words  being  dubiously  placed,)  may  be  an  instance 
hereof:— 

Qvi  triAtu  anie  quaier  menMu*  orhu  erai,t 

To  such  a  partus  ieptimestris  may  Sidney  College  well  be  resem- 
bled, so  low,  lean,  and  little  at  the  birth  thereof.  Alas  !  what  is 
five  thousand  pounds  to  buy  the  site,  build  and  endow  a  College 
therewith  ?  As  for  her  unbequeathed  goods,  they  answered  not 
expectation ;  and  I  have  heard,  that  some  inferior  persons, 
employed  in  the  sale  of  her  jewels,  were  (out  of  their  own  want  of 
skill,  or  of  honesty  in  othen)  much  deceived  therein  :  yet  such  was 
the  worthy  care  of  her  honourable  executors,  that  this  Benjamid- 
Gollege— the  least,  and  last  in  time,  and  born  after  (as  he  cU)  the 
death  of  its  mother— thrived  in  a  short  time  to  a  competent 
strength  and  stature. 

Masters.— 1.  James  Montague,  first  ^Master  of  this  House, 
and  a  worthy  benefactor  thereof,  giving  much,  procuring  more, 
thereunto.  2.  Francis  Aldridge,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
chosen   1608.    3.,  Samuel  Ward,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 

*  Primd  clau€f  Uiera  G,  f  Copied  out  of  the  words  of  her  wiU.  X  De 

THttibtu,  Hb.  Iv.  eleg.  10. 
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bhosen  1609 ;  of  whom  laigely  hereafter.  4.  Richard  Minahally 
first  Master,*  bred  in  and  chosen  by  the  College,  and  much  merit* 
ing  thereof  by  his  providence. 

Bishops.— James  Montague,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Welts,  anno 
1608,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester.  John  Biamhall,  bishop  of 
Londonderry,  in  Ireland. 

Benefactors.— Henry  earl  of  Kent,  who  let  the  legacy  of 
one  hundred  pounds  (bequeathed  him  by  the  foundress)  go  on  to 
the  building  of  the  College,  though  generally  omitted  in  the  cata*- 
logue  of  their  benefactors.  Sir  John  Hart,  knight.  Leonard 
Smith,  citizen  of  London.  Peter  Blundel,  of  Tiverton,  clothier. 
John  Freestone,  esq.  Edward  lord  Montague,  of  Boughton. 
John  lord  Harrington,  the  younger ;  lady  Lucy,  his  sister,  countess 
of  Bedford ;  lady  Anne  Harrington,  their  mother.  Geoige  lord 
Ooringe.  John  Young,  D.D.  dean  of  Winchester.  Sir  William 
Wilmore,  first  pensioner  in  the  College.  Robert  Johnson,  arch* 
deacon  of  Leicester.  John  Harrington,  esq.  Godfrey  Fuljambe, 
esq.  Edward  Wray,  esq.  Robert  Hadson,  esq.  Francis  Combe, 
esq.  Paul  Micletwait,  D.D.  and  Fellow  of  the  Coll^.  Richard 
Dugard. 

Learned  Writers. — 1.  Daniel  Dike,  that  fiuthful  servant,  in 
discovering  the  deceitfulness  of  man^s  heart.  2.  Jeremiah  Dike, 
his  brother.  3.  Samuel  Ward,  minister  of  Ipswich.  4.  Thomas 
Gatacre,  much  known  by  his  book  of  ^*  Lots,**^  and  other  works. 
5.  Jeremiah  Witaker.  6.  Thomas  Adams,  a  noted  preacher  in 
London. 

Livings. — Sunt  mihi  nonpatis  est  dicere^" dioit  eruwt.'f 

37—40.  Sir  p4'ancis  Clark  deservedly  accounted  a  By-Founder,* 
To  whom  Sir  John  Brereton  not  much  inferior.    A  Chapel 
added  after  some  Years.    A  ChiWs  Prayer  for  his  Mother. 

As  for  the  bounty  of  sir  Francis  Clark,  it  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  benefaction,  and  justly  entitled  him  to  be  a  by-founder.  The 
giver  doubled  the  gift,  if  we  consider,  Firot.  His  estate  was  not 
great  for  one  of  his  condition.  Secondly.  He  had  a  daughter; 
and  generally  it  is  observed,  that  parents  are  most  barren,  and 
the  childless  most  fruitful,  in  great  expressions  of  charity.  Thirdly. 
He  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  College,  and  the  College  to 
him  ;  surprising  it  on  a  sudden  with  his  bounty,  so  much  the  more 
welcome,  because  not  expected.  Yet  such  his  liberality,  that  he 
not  only  built  a  fair  and  firm  range  of  twenty  chambers,  (from  the 

•  The  three  former  were  put  in  by  the  fonndreM's  executors.  t  I  am  since 

Informed,  one,  once  a  senant  of  binhop  Montague,  hath  given  them  one  in  Bedfindahir^. 
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addition  whereof,  a  second  court  resultetli  to  tbe'College,)|^bat  also 
augmented  the  Schohirships  of  the  foundation,  and  founded  fouir 
Fellowships  and  eight  Scholarships  more.  Herein  his  favour  justly 
reflected  on  his  countrymen  of  Bedfordshire,  preferring  them  before 
others  to  places  of  his  own  foundation. 

Nor  comes  the  bounty  of  sir  John  Brereton  much  behind  him. 
He  was  (as  I  may  tenn  him)  one  of  the  aborigines  of  the  College, 
one  of  the  first  Scholais  of  the  House  ;  and  afterwards  became  his 
majesty^s  serjeant  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  At  his  death  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  this  his  mother,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a 
laige  l^iacy,  above  two  thousand  pounds.  Now,  whereas  some 
beneBBudoia  in  repute  are  malebeton  in  effect,  (giving  to  Colleges 
$»pae  oScopo,)  namely,  such  as  burden  and  clog  their  donations  to 
m^intajp  more  than  they  aie  able,  (whereby  their  gifts  become 
suckers,  impairing  the  root  of  the  foundation,)  sir  John^s  gift  was  so 
left  at  large  for  the  disposal  thereof,  that  it  became  a  gift  indeed, 
and  really  advanced  the  good  of  the  College. 

This  College  continued  without  a  chapel  some  years  after  the 
first  founding  thereof,  until  at  last  some  good  men^s  charity  sup- 
plied this  defect.  Some  have  falsely  reported,  that  the  now-chapel 
of  the  College  was  formerly  a  stable ;  whereas  indeed  it  was  the 
Franciscans^  ancient  dormitory,  as  appeareth  by  the  concavities  stUl 
extant  in  the  walls,  places  for  their  several  reposure.  But  others 
have  complamed,  that  it  was  never  ceremoniously  consecrated, 
which  they  conceive  essential  thereunto,  whilst  there  want  not  their 
equals  in  learning  and  religion  who  dare  defend,  that  the  continued 
series  of  divine  duties,  (praying,  preaching,  administering  the  sacra- 
ment,) publicly  practised  for  more  than  thirty  years,  (without  the 
least  check  or  control  of  those  in  authority,)  in  a  place  set  apart  to 
that  purpose,  doth  sufficiently  consecrate  the  same. 

It  is  as  yet  but  early  days  with  this  College,  which  hath  not  seen 
sixty  years  ;  yet  hath  it  been  fruitful  in  worthy  men  proportionably 
to  the  age  thereof,  and  I  hope  it  will  daily  increase.  Now,  though 
it  be  only  the  place  of  the  parents,  and  proper  to  him  (as  the 
greater)  to  bless  his  child,  Heb.  vii.  6,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
child  to  pray  for  his  parents ;  in  which  relation  my  best  desires  are 
due  to  this  Foundation,  my  mother  for  my  last  eight  years  in  this 
University.  May  her  lamp  never  lack  light  for  the  oil,  or  oil  .for 
the  light  thereof !  <<  Zoar,  is  it  not  a  little  one  ? '"  Yet  who  shall 
despise  the  day  of  small  things  ?  May  the  foot  of  sacrilege,  if  once 
offering  to  enter  the  gates  thereof,  stumble,  and  rise  no  more ! 
The  Lord  bless  the  labours  of  all  the  Students  therein,  that  they 
may  tend  and  end  at  his  glory,  their  own  salvation,  the  profit  and 
honour  of  ihe  church  and  commonwealth  ! 
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John  Jegon,  Vice-Chancellor ;  William  Moon  and  Richard 
Sutton,  Proctors;  Robert  Wallis,  Mayor,     a.d.  1596-97. 

John  Jegon,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Nathanael  Cole  and  William 
Rich)  Proctors;  James  Robson,  Mayor.    1597-98. 

41 — 43.  Club-Lato  acted  in  Clare-HaU.     Complained  of  by  the 
iToumsmen  to  the  Oouncil-Table.    How  declined. 

The  young  Scholars,  conceiving  themselves  somewhat  wronged 
by  the  townsmen,  (the  particulars  whereof  I  know  not,)  betook 
them  for  revenge  to  their  wits,  as  the  weapon  wherein  lay  their  best 
advantage.  These,  having  gotten  a  discovery  of  some  town- 
privacies  from  Miles  Goldsborough,  one  of  their  own  corporation, 
composed  a  merry  (but  abusive)  comedy,  (which  they  called 
^^  Club-Law,^')  in  English,  as  calculated  for  the  capacities  of  such, 
whom  they  intended  spectators  thereof.  Clare  Hall  was  the  place 
wherein  it  was  acted ;  and  the  mayor,  with  his  brethren,  and  their 
wives,  were  invited  to  behold  it,  or  rather  themselves  abused 
therein.  A  convenient  place  was  assigned  to  the  townsfolk, 
(riveted  in  with  Scholars  on  all  sides,)  where  they  might  see  and  be 
seen.  Here  they  did  behold  themselves  in  their  own  best  clothes, 
(which  the  Scholars  had  borrowed,)  so  livelily  personated,  their 
habits,  gestures,  language,  lieger-jests,  and  expressions,  that  it  was 
hard  to  decide  which  was  the  true  townsman,  whether  he  that  sat 
by,  or  he  who  acted  on  the  stage.  Sit  still  they  could  not  for 
chafing,  go  out  they  could  not  for  crowding,  but,  impatiently 
■patient,  were  fain  to  attend  till  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the 
comedy. 

The  mayor  and  his  brethren  soon  after  complain  of  this 
libellous  play  to  the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  truly  aggravate 
the  Scholars^  offence,  as  if  the  mayor^s  mace  could  not  be  played 
with  but  that  the  sceptre  itself  is  touched  therein.  Now,  though 
such  the  gravity  of  the  lords,  as  they  must  maintain  magistracy,  and 
not  behold  it  abused ;  yet  such  their  goodness,  they  would  not  with 
too  much  severity  punish  wit,  though  waggishly  employed ;  and 
therefore  only  sent  some  slight  and  private  check  to  the  principal 
actors  therein. 

IThere  goeth  a  tradition,  many  earnestly  engaging  for  the  truth 
thereof,  that  the  townsmen,  not  contented  herewith,  importunately 
pressed,  that  some  more  severe  and  public  punishment  might  be 
inflicted  upon  them.  Hereupon,  the  lords  promised  in  short  time 
to  come  to  Cambridge ;  and,  because  the  life  in  such  things  is 
lacking  when  only  read^  they  themselves  would  see  the  same 
comedy,  with  all  the  properties  thereof,   acted   over  again,    (the 
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townsmen,  as  fonnerly,  being  enjoined  to  be  present  thereat,)  tbat 
BO  tbey  might  the  better  proportion  the  punishment  to  the  feult,  if 
an  J  appeared'.  But  rather  than  the  townsmen  would  be  witnesses 
again  to  their  own  abusing,  (wherein  many  things  were  too  far  from 
^— «nd  some  things  too  near  to— truth,)  they  &irly  fell  off  from 
any  farther  prosecution  of  the  matter. 

44,  45.  Bobert  Earl  of  Enex  mads  Chancellor.    Sir  Bobert  Ceoil 

eho$en  Chancellor. 

Upon  the  death  of  William  Cecil,  lord  Burghley,  Robert  Deve- 
rcnx,  earl  of  Essex,  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
Coming  to  Cambridge,  he  was  entertained  in  Queen^s  College, 
where  the  room  he  lodged  in  is  called  "  Essex  chamber  ^  to  this 
day,  and  where  the  pleasant  comedy  of  "  Lelia  **  was  excellently 
acted  before  him. 

Robert  Soame,  Vice-Chancellor;  William  Boise  and  Randal 
Woodcock,  Proctors;  John  Yaxley,  Mayor,     a.d.  1598-89. 

John  Jegon,  Vice-Chancellor ;  John  Goslin  and  George  Moun- 
tain, Proctors ;  Jeremy  Chase,  Mayor.     1599-1600. 

John  Duport,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Robert  Naunton  and  Thomas 
Morison,  Proctors ;  John  Jenkinson,  Mayor.    1600^1. 

Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal  secretary  of  state,  was  chosen  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  and  did  greatly  befriend  it  on  all 
occasions.  He  was  afterward  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  lord  treasurer 
of  England 

William  Smith,  Vice-Chancellor;  Richard  Trim  and  John 
Forthenho,  CcUegii  Trinitatis^  Proctors  ;  Edward  Potto,  Mayor. 

A.D.  ieoi-2. 

John  Cowell,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Nathanael  Wibum  and  Edward 
Harwell,   CoUegii    Christie    Proctors;    Henry  Jackson,    Mayor. 

ieo2^. 

46,  47>  King  Jamea^e  matchless  Entertainment  at  Hinchinbrook ; 
where  the  Doctors  of  Cambridge  wait  on  His  Majesty. 
1  James. 

King  James  removed  by  many  small  journeys  and  great  feastings 
from  Scotland  to  London.  Always  the  last  place  he  lodged  in 
seemed  so  complete  for  entertainment,  that  nothing  could  be  added 
thereunto^  and  yet  commonly  the  next  stage  exceeded  it  in  some 
stately  accession ;  until  at  last,  April  27th,  his  majesty  came  to 
Hinchinbrook,  nigh  Huntingdon,  the  house  of  Master  Oliver  Crom- 
well, where  such  his  reception,  that,  in  a  manner,  it  made  all  former 
entertainments  forgotten,  and  all  future  to  despair  to  do  the  like. 
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All  tbe  pipes  about  the  house^  expressed  themselves  in  no  other 
language  than  the  several  sorts  of  the  choicest  wines.  The  enter^ 
tainer  being  so  rich  a  subject,  and  the  entertained  so  renowned  a 
sovereign,  altered  the  nature  of  what  here  was  expended,  (otherwise 
justly  censurable  for  prodigality,)  to  be  deservedly  commended  for 
true  magnificence. 

But  it  was  the  banquet  which  made  the  feast  so  complete. 
Hither  came  the  Heads  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  their 
scarlet  gowns  and  comer  caps,  where  Mr.  Robert  Naunton,  the 
Orator,  made  a  learned  Latin  oration,  wherewith  his  majesty  was 
highly  affected.  The  very  variety  of  Latin  was  welcome  to  his  ears^ 
formerly  almost  surfeited  with  so  many  long  English  speeches,  made 
to  him  as  he  passed  every  corporation.  The  Heads  in  general 
requested  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges,  (otherwise  uncourtlike 
at  this  present  to  petition  for  particulars,)  which  his  highness  most 
willingly  granted.  Here  one  might  have  seen  the  king  (passing 
over  all  other  Doctors  for  his  seniors)  apply  himself  much  in  his 
discourse  to  Dr.  Montague,  Master  of  Sidney  College.  This  was 
much  observed  by  the  courtiers,  (who  can  see  the  beams  of  royal 
favour  shining  in  at  a  small  cranny^)  interpreting  it  a  token  of  his 
great  and  speedy  preferment,  as  indeed  it  came  to  pass. 

48,  The  Death  of  Mr.  Perkins. 

Within  the  compass  of  this  last  year  (but  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth)  died  that  worthy  and  painful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Mr.  William  Perkins,  whose  Life  I  have  formerly  written,*  and, 
therefore,  forbear  any  repetition.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  parish 
church  of  St.  Andrew^s,  in  Cambridge.  Only  I  will  add,  it  sadded 
me  lately  to  see  that  church  wherein  this  Saint  was  interred  ready 
to  fall  to  the  ground.  Jacob  said  of  Bethel,  the  house  of  Ood, 
"  How  dreadful  is  this  place  !  ^  (Gen.  xxviii.  17.)  I  am  sorry  it 
may,  in  a  far  different  sense,  be  said  of  this  St.  Andrew^s  filling 
such  as  approach  to  it  with  fear  of  the  ruins  thereof.  I  say  no 
more,  but  as  David  was  glad  to  go  up  io  the  house  of  the  Lord,  all 
good  men  may  be  sorrowful  to  behold  God^s  ruinous  house  coming 
down  to  them. 

John  Cowell,  Vice-Chancellor ;  John  Andrews,  Mayor,     a.d^ 

iao.s-4. 

Richard  Claton,  Vice-Chancellor;  John  Edmonds  and  Robert 
Wallis,  Mayors.    1604-5. 

•  In  my  "  Holy  State." 


« 
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49 — 51.  Reotuanti  Presentations  ffiten  to  the  Universities.  The 
Statute^  how  frequently  fruetrated  by  Beousants.  Burgesses 
granted  the  Universities, 

It  was  enacted  in  parliament,  that  the  Chancellor  and  Scholars  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  shall  have  the  presentation,  nomba- 
tion,  collation,  and  donation  of  and  to  every  such  benefice,  prebend, 
or  ecclesiastical  living,  school,  hospital,  and  donative  as  shall 
happen  to  be  void  during  such  time  as  the  patron  thereof  shall  be 
and  remain  a  recusant  convict  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hertford, 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Rutland, 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Shropshire,  Cheshire, 
Lancaster,  York,  bishopric  of  Duresme,  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  Radnor,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Carnarvon,  Meri- 
oneth, Glamorgan,  Anglesey. 

The  other  moiety  of  counties  was  bestowed  on  Oxford.  In  this 
division,  the  greater  half  of  the  land  fell  to  the  share  of  Cambridge, 
whether  we  reckon  the  number  of  shires,  being  more,  or  measure 
the  extent  of  ground,  being  greater,  or  consider,  (the  main  matter 
herein,)  that  recusant-patrons  were  most  numerous  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

However,  I  have  heard  it  oft  complained  of,  that  this  statute 
took  not  effect  according  to  the  true  intent  thereof;  either  because 
many  bishops  were  very  backward  in  giving  institutions  on  the 
presentations  of  the  University,  wherein  we  are  willing  to  believe 
the  fault  not  in  them,  but  their  officers ;  or  because  it  is  so  hard  a 
thing  to  prove  or  convict  the  legal  conviction  of  a  papist ;  or 
recusant-patrons,  before  their  conviction,  had  such  sleights,  by 
pre^onveyances  to  make  over  their  advowsons  to  others.  Hence  it 
was,  that  many  clerks,  presented  by  the  University,  were  wearied 
out  with  vexatious  suits,  (overpoised  with  the  weight  of  popish 
patrons^  purses,)  and  forced  at  last  either  totally  to  relinquish  their 
title,  or  to  make  a  hard  (not  to  say  sometimes  an  unworthy) 
composition. 

About  this  time  also  it  was  that  the  two  Universities  were 
honoured  by  the  king,  to  have  their  respective  burgesses  to  repre^ 
sent  them  in  parliament. 

Samuel  Harsnet,  Vice-chancellor;  Miles  Raven  and  Edward 
Sent,  Proctors ;  John  Edmonds,  Mayor,    a.d.  1605-6, 

52.  The  Death  and  high  Epitaph  of  Dr.  Playfere. 

Roger  Goade,  Vice-Chancellor ;  William  Barton  and  Samuel 
Tindal,  Proctors;  William  Arthur,  Mayor,     a.d.  1606-7- 

Thomas   Playfere,   D.D.   Fellow  of  St.  John^s  College,  and 
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Margaret  Professor,  died  this  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancd 
of  St.  Buttolf 's  [BotolpVs]  church,  where  this  is  part  of  his 
epitaph : — 

Minister  ille  Triadotj  entkei  logii 
Oraculum^  patronus  artium^  parens 
Scientiarunty  concionum  rex^  sacrce 
Cathedrae  imperator^fulmen  et  tonitru  schoUje^ 
SuadcB  maritus,  ac  gemellus  ingent. 
Ardor  eoruniy  et  exterce  gentis  stupor^  S^c, 

Should  this  epitaph  come  under  the  hands  of  those  Grecian 
officers  deputed  to  proportion  men'^s  monuments  to  their  merits,  it 
is  suspicious,  they  would  make  bold  to  pare  part  thereof;  though 
indeed  the  Doctor  was  one  of  excellent  parts,  and  a  great  com- 
mander  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Dr.  John  Davenant  succeeded  in  the 
Professor'*s  place. 

Robert  Soame  and  Thomas  Jegon,  Vice-Chancellors ;  George 
Dearing  and  Thomas  Cecil,  Proctors;  Jeremy  Chase,  Mayor. 
A.  D.  1607-8.* 

John  Duportj^Tice-Chancellor;  Richard  Bridges  and  Anthony 
Disborough,  Proctors ;  Thomas  French,  Mayor.     1608-9. 

Fogg  Newton,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Abraham  Bidle  and  Leonard 
Maw,  Proctors ;  Thomas  French,  Mayor.    1609-10. 

53 — 55.  Master  Amese  troubled  ahovit  his  Sermon  in  St.  Mary\ 
offainst  aU  playing  at  Cards  and  Dice.  He  leaveth  the 
College.  * 

Barnabas  Gouge,  Vice-Chancellor;  John  Aungier  and  William 
Adison,  Proctors  ;  Thomas  French,  Mayor,     a.d.  1610-11. 

About  this  time  William  Amese  [Ames],  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College  in  Cambridge,  on  St.  Thomas'^s  day,  had,  to  use  his  own 
expression,"!-  ^'  the  place  of  a  watchman  for  an  hour  in  the  tower  of 
the  University ;"  and  took  occasion  to  inveigh  against  the  liberty 
taken  at  that  time,  especially  in  such  Colleges  who  had  lards  ofmis* 
rulsj  a  pagan  relic,  which,  he  said,  as  Polydore  Virgil  observeth, 
"  remaineth  only  in  England."{ 

Hence  he  proceeded  to  condenm  all  playing  at  cards  and  dice, 

*  At  this  point  conuaencea  another  discrepancy  betwetn  Fuller  uid  Le  Neve  ^  the 
latter  giving  as  the  records  of  this  year  only  Robert  Soame,  Vice-ChanceUor,  with 
Dearing  and  Cecil!  as  Proctors ;  and  Thomas  Jegon,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  following 
year,  with  Bridges  and  Disborough  as  Proctors.  This  error,  on  the  part  of  Fuller^ 
continues  to  the  end  of  this  Section,  anno  1617  ;  where  the  reader  will  find  his  own 
ingenuons  acknowledgment  of  the  mistake. — Edit.  f  In  a  letter  I  have  of  hk 

to  his  friend.  t  Lib.  v.  cap.  2. 
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affirming  that  the  latter,  in  all  ages,  was  accounted  the  deyice  of  the 
devil ;  that  as  God  invented  the  one-and-twenty  letters  whereof  he- 
made  the  Bible,  the  devil,  saith  an  author,*  found  out  the  one-and- 
twenty  pricks  of  the  dice ;  that  canon  law  forbade  the  use  thereof, 
seeing  inrentio  diaboli  ntUld  consuetudine  potest  ^alidari,'f 

His  sermon  gave  much  offence  to  many  of  his  auditors,  the 
rather  because  in  him  there  was  a  concurrence  of  much  non- 
conformity, insomuch  that,  to  prevent  an  expulsion  from  Dr.  Gary, 
the  Master,  he  fairly  forsook  the  College,  which  proved  unto  him 
neither  loss  nor  disgrace,  being  not  long  after,  by  the  States  of 
Friezland,  chosen  Professor  in  their  University, 

Valentine  Gary,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Thomas  Miriall  and  John 
Williams,  Proctors  ;  Thomas  Smart,  Mayor,     a.d.  1611-12. 

Clemens  Gorbetj  Vice-Ghancellor ;  Richard  Thompson,  Stephen 
Paget,  and  Henry  Bird,  Proctors;  Edward  Cropley,  Mayor. 
1612-13. 

Samuel  Harsenett,  Vice-Ghancellor ;  Arthur  Johnson  and  Rich* 
ard  Anguish,  Proctors  ;  John  Wicksted,  Mayor.     1613-14. 

Owen  Gwin,  Vice-Ghancellor ;  Thomas  Kitchin  and  John  Dod, 
Proctors ;  Thomas  French,  Mayor.    1614-15. 

56.  Mr.  Sympsan's  Sermon  and  Recantation. 

John  Hill,  Vice-Ghancellor ;  Andrew  Pern  and  Thomas  Smith, 
Proctors ;  Robert  Lukin,  Mayor,     a.  d.  1616-17. 

Edward  Sympson,  (a  very  good  scholar,)  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  preached  a  sermon  before  king  James,  at  Royston,  taking 
for  his  text,  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.*^  (John 
iii.  6.)  Hence  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  commission  of 
any  great  sin  doth  extinguish  grace  and  God^s  Spirit  for  the  time  in 
the  man.  He  added  also,  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  seventh  chapter  to 
the  Romans,  spake  not  of  himself  as  an  apostle  and  regenerate,  but 
sub  statu  legis.  Hereat  his  majesty  took  (and  publicly  expressed) 
great  distaste,  because  Arminius  ha^  lately  been  blamed  for  extract- 
ing the  like  exposition  out  of  the  works  of  Faustus  Socinus. 
Whereupon  he  sent  to  the  two  Professors  in  Cambridge,  for  their 
judgment  herein,  who  proved  and  subscribed  the  place  ad  Romanos 
septimo  to  be  understood  of  a  regenerate  man,  according  to  St. 
Augustine'^s  latter  opinion  in  his  "  Retractions  ;^  and  the  Preacher 
was  enjoined  a  public  recantation  before  the  king,  which  accordingly 
was  performed.  Nor  doth  such  a  palinody  sound  any  thing  to  his 
disgrace,  having  St.  Augustine  himself  for  his  precedent,  modestly 
retracting  what  formerly  he  had  erroneously  written  therein. 

*  Antonius.  t  Lamgecrochu'b  in  Specuio. 
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.  John  Richardson,  Vice-Ghancellor ;  John  Browne  and  Geoige 
Ramsey,  Proctors;  Henry  King,  Mayor.    a.d.  1617-18.* 

57*  Tkefint  and  last  Knight  Mayor  of  Cambridge. 

William  Branthwait  and  John  Ooslin,  Vice-Chancellors ;  John 
Smithson  and  Alexander  Read,  Proctors ;  sir  Edward  Hinde, 
knight,  Mayor,     a.d.  1618-19. 

The  neighbouring  gentry  of  Cambridge,  being  very  pleasant  at  a 
merry-meeting,  resolved  in  a  frolic  to  be  made  freemen,  and  so 
successively  to  take  their  turns  in  being  Mayor  thereof.  The 
townsmen  promised  themselves  great  matters  hereby,  (betwixt 
whom  and  the  University  some  petty  animosities  at  present,)  when 
persons  of  such  state  and  quality  should  head  their  corporation,  sir 
Edward  Hinde,  of  Madingley,  knight,  led  the  dance,  and  kept  his 
mayoralty  in  Cambridge,  expecting  others  in  order  to  follow  him  ; 
who,  considering  the  expensiveness  of  the  place,  (with  some  others 
no  less  politic  than  thrifty  considerations,)  receded  from  the  resolu- 
tion, and  let  the  good  knight  alone,  to  possess  that  honour  by  him- 
self.    Townsmen  (as  formerly)  succeeded  him  therein. 


SECTION  IX. 

THOMJE  PLAYER  ABMIGERO,  CAMERABII 
LONDINENSIS  PRIMOGENITO. 

Tandem  aliquando,  Deo  duce,  post  varios  anfractus,  et 
vias  invias,  ad  Historian  finem  perventum  est  Nee 
diffiteor  me  non  fessum  mod5,  sed  et  lassum,  cdm  mihi 
ita  deficiant  vires,  ut  nunc,  cilm  pes  sit  figendus,  vix 
possim  me  continere,  ne  pronus  corruam.  Opus  mihi 
igitur  jam  concludenti,  patrono,  non  fobti  minds  qui 
possit^  qu&m  miti  qui  velit,  me  nutantem  sustentare,  vel 
fort6  labascentem  erigere.  Hie  tu  mihi'  occurris  exopta- 
tissimus,  qui  tam  mentis  qu&m  corporis  dotibus  es  spec-* 
tabilis.  Spero  igitur  finem,  opus  meum;  certus  pcio, 
nomen  tuum,  finem  opens  coronaturum. 

*  ThiB  and  the  gnbseqneiit  pangrapli  are  repeated,  thnrogli  mirtake,  in  the  next 
SeetioD,  page  226 ;  where  aee  Fnller's  note. — Edit. 
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Henry  Howard  Chancellor  of  Cambridge.    Sometimes  it 
hits.    His  learned  Book.    15  James. 

Here  we  have  omitted  (to  confess  and  amend  a  fault  is  pardon- 
able) how,  after  the  decease  of  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  (one 
no  less  wiDing  than  able  on  all  occasions  to  befriend  the  Univer- 
sitj,)  dying  anno  1612,  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton,  was 
chosen  Chancellor  of  Cambridge.  He  was  son  to  Henry  earl  of 
Surrey,  (beheaded  1546,  for  a  mere  state-nicety,)  and  succeeded,  as 
to  his  name,  to  his  excellent  parts  and  industry,  being  bred  in 
King^s  College,  where  he  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  eminency  for 
learning. 

He  told  his  intimate  Secretary,*  who  related  it  to  me,  that  his 
nativity,  at  his  iather^s  desire,  was  calculated  by  a  skilful  Italian 
astrologer ;  who  told  him,  that  this  his  in&nt-son  should  taste  of 
much  trouble  in  the  midst  of  his  life,  even  to  the  want  of  a  meal^s 
meat,  but  his  old  age  should  make  amends  for  all,  with  a  plentiful 
estate  ;  which  came  to  pass  accordingly:  For,  Lis  father  dying  in 
bis  infimcy,  no  plentiful  provision  was  made  for  him  ;  and  when  his 
eldest  brother,  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  executed,  his  condi* 
lion  was  much  impaired:  insomuch  that  once  being  in  London, 
(not  overstocked  with  money,)  when  his  noble  nephews,  the  earl  of 
Arundel  and  the  lord  Thomas  Howard,  were  out  of  the  city,  and 
loath  to  pin  himself  on  any  table  tminvited,  he  was  fain  to  dine 
with  the  chair  of  duke  Humphrey,  but  other  (not  to  say  better) 
company,  namely,  reading  of  books  in  a  stationer'^s  shop  in  PauFs 
churchyard.  But  king  James,  coming  to  the  crown,  and  beholding. 
the  Howards  as  his  mother^s  martyrs,  revived  them  with  his  fevours ; 
and  this  lord  attained,  under  him,  to  great  wealth,  honour,  and 
command. 

However,  this  lord  gave  little  credit  to,  and  placed  less  con- 
fidence in,  such  predictions  ;  as  appeared  by  a  learned  work  he  hath 
written  of  that  subject.'f  He  died  anno  1614  :  and  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk,  succeeded  him  in  the  Chancellor's 
place  of  the  University. 

John  Richardson,  Vice-chancellor;  John  Smithson  and  Alex- 
ander Read,  Proctors ;  John  Durant,  Mayor,     a.  d.  1617-18. 

4  The  Death  of  Dr.  Butler. 

On  the  29th  of  January  died  Mr.  William  Butler,  the  iEscula- 
pius  of  our  age ;  as,  by  the  inscription  on  his  marble  tomb,  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Mary's,  will  appear :— - 

•  Mr.  George  Penny.  f  «  A  Defensative  against  the  Poifon  of  supposed 

PropbeciM."  —Edit. 
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Nil,  prohy  martnor  agisj  Butlemm  dum  tegis^  ilium 

Si  splendore  iuo  nomen  habere  putas. 
Ille  tibi  monumentum^  tu  digneris  ab  iUo; 

Butleri  vivis  munere  marmor  iner^. 
Sic  homines  vivus^  sic  mird  moriuus  artCy 

Phabo  chare  senex^  vivere  saxafacis. 

But  the  prose  is  higher  than  the  verse ;  and  might  have  served 
for  Joseph  of  Ariniathea  to  have  inscribed  on  the  monument  of  our 
Saviour ;  whereof  this  is  a  part  :— 

Abij  viator^  ei  ad  tuos  reversus  dicy  ie  vidisse 
Locum  in  quo  solus  jacet. 

He  gave  to  Clare  Hall,  whereof  he  was  Fellow,  a  chalice,  with  a 
cover  of  beaten  gold,  weighing  and  worth  three  hundred  pounds, 
besides  other  plate  and  books,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

William  Branthwait  and  John  Ooslin,  Vice-Chancellors ;  Henry 
Ooch  and  Thomas  Horseman,  Proctors ;  Richard  Foxton,  Mayor. 
A.  D.  1618-19.* 

5 — 8.  The  Marquess  of  Hamilton  made  Earl  of  Cambridge.    Mr. 
Preston  prosecuted  by  the  Commissary ;   and  how  escaping. 
*>    The  Lord  Mainard  foundeth  a  Logic-Professor.     The  Scho-' 
tars'*  Number. 

The  title  of  the  earldom  of  Oambridge,  which,  as  we  have 
formerly  observed,  was  only  conferred  on  foreign  prinees,  or  those 
of  the  English  blood-royal,  had  now  lien  dormant  since  the  death 
.  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  and  eighth  earl  of  Gam-» 
bridge.-f-  It  was  now  the  king^s  pleasure,  in  imitation  of  his  ances- 
tors, (reserving  that  honour  for  some  prime  person,)  to  confer 
the  same  on  his  near  kinsman,  James  marquess  Hamilton;  who, 
dying  some  six  years  after,  left  his  title  to  James  his  son,  the  last 
earl  during  the  extent  of  our  History. 

Robert  Scot,  Vice-GhanceUor ;  William  Roberts  and  Robert 
Mason,  Proctors ;  Richard  Foxton,  Mayor,    a.  d.  1619^20. 

•  To  the  Ust  of  Erraia,  at  the  dow  of  the  Index  to  the  Snt  edftfan  (fcUo)  of  this 
woik.  Fuller  ham  impended  the  rahjoiiied  note.— Edit. 

«  Cooneone  reader,  I  em  eeneible  of  m  mistake  in  the  eelnlogne  of  Vfee-ChanceOon 
and  Procton  of  Cambridge,  (beeldee  a  needlesp  repetition  of  tiro,  twice,)  betwixt  the 
years  1617  and  IGSO,  inclusively.  It  arose  from  some  diflisrence  betwixt  the  written 
copies  I  nsed,  and  snch  (f  beUe^,  the  tnier)  as  an  afaioe  printed.  I  see  what,  not 
vdiiUier,  to  fly;  who  can  disoorer,  do  oonfeos,  bnt  (fior  the  present)  cannot  rectify  the 
eiror,  craring  the  charitable  asristanee  of  my  mother's  sons  hevefai.  The  besi  is,  all 
the  mistake  Helh  within  the  compass  of  three  years,  (aO  ofioen  being  right  belbte  and 
after,)  and  die  fiortanes  of  Greece,  the  trath,  I  mean,  of  onr  Chm^-Histoiy  is  not  con- 
cerned thereta."  See  preceding  page,  324.  t  This  is  one  of  the  pc^ts  disputed 

by  Heyttn;  hot  in  which  FoUer,  in  his  «  Appeal,"  prom  himself  to  ha«e  been  couect. 
—Edit, 
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Mr.  John  Preston,  Fellow  of  Queen^a,  suispected  for  inclination 
to  nonconfonnitj,  intended  to  preach  in  the  afternoon,  (St.  Maiy'^s 
sermon  being  ended,)  in  Botolph'^s  church.  But  Dr.  Newcomb, 
eonunissary  to  the  Chancellor  of  Ely,  offended  with  the  pressing  of 
the  people,  enjoined  that  service  should  be  said  without  sermon. 
In  opposition  whereunto,  a  sermon  was  made  without  service; 
where  large  complaints  to  Iiancelot  Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  and,  in 
fine«  to  the  king  himself.  Hereupon  Mr.  Preston  was  enjoined  to 
make  what  his  foes  call  a  recantation-  his  friends  a  declaration^ 
sermon,  therein  so  warily  expressing  his  allowance  of  the  liturgy, 
and  set  forms  of  pmyer,  that  he  neither  displeased  his  own  party, 
nor  gave  his  enemies  any  great  advantage. 

Samuel  Ward,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Gkbriel  More  and  Philip  Pow- 
let.  Proctors;  Richard  Foxton,  Mayor,     a.d.  1320--21. 

William  lord  Mainard,  first  of  Wicklo«r  in  Ireland,  then  of 
Estaines  in  England,  brought  up,  when  a  young  scholar,  in  St. 
John^s  College,  (where  Dr.  Playfere  thus  versedKt  on  his  name, 

Inter  mentet  Maius,  et  inter  aromata  Nardus,) 

founded  a  place  for  a  Logic-Professor,  assigning  him  a  salary  of 
forty  pounds  per  awnwn  ;  and  one  Mr.  Thornton,  Fellow  of  the 
same  College,  made  first  Professor  of  that  fiunilty. 

Leonard  Maw,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Thomas  S^mp,  Thomas  Par- 
kinson, and  Charles  Mordant,  Proctors;  Edward  Potto,  Mayor. 
A.B.  1621-22. 

An  exact  survey  was  taken  of  the  number  of  Students  in  the 
University,  whose  total  sum  amounted  unto  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  ninety  and  eight,* 

Hierome  Beale,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Thomas  Adam  and  Nathanael 
Flicky  Proctors ;  Thomas  Atkinson,  Mayor,    a.d.  1622*23, 

9—11.  A  tough  Canvass  for  Trinity-Lecture.  Dr^  Preston  carries 
it  dear:    King  Jameses  last  Coming  to  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Paske,  Yico- Chancellor;  John  Smith  and  Amias  Rid- 
ding, Proctors ;  Thomas  Purchas,  Mayor,     a.  d.  1623-24. 

The  town-lecture  at  Trinity  church  being  void,  two  appeared 
competitors  for  the  same ;  namely.  Dr.  John  Preston,  now  Master 
of  Emmanuel,  preacher  at  LincolnVInn,  and  chaplain  to  prince 
Charles,  generally  desired  by  the  townsmen,  contributors  to  the 
lecture.  Paul  Micklethwait,  Fellow  of  Sidney  College,  an  eminent 
preacher,  favoured  by  the  diocesan  bishop  of  Ely,  and  all  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  to  have  the  place. 

•"TablM  of  John  Scot." 

ft  2 
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The  coDtest  grew  high  and  hard,  insomuch  as  the  Court  was 
engaged  therein.  Many  admired  that  Dr.  Preston  would  stickle  so 
much  for  so  small  a  matter  as  an  annual  stipend  of  eighty  pounds, 
issuing  out  of  more  than  thrice  eighty  purses.  But  his  party 
pleaded  his  zeal,  not  to  get  gold  by — ^but  to  do  good  in-^the  place, 
where,  (such  the  confluence  of  scholars  to  the  church,)  that  he 
might  ffenerare  p(xtre8^  ^^  beget  begetters,^  which  made  him  to  wave 
the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  (now  void,  and  offered  unto  him,)  in 
comparison  of  this  lecture. 

At  Dr.  Preston'^s  importunity,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  inter- 
posing his  power,  secured  it  unto  him.  Thus  was  he  at  the  same 
time  preacher  to  two  places,  (though  neither  had  cure  of  souls 
legally  annexed,)  Lincoln VInn,  and  Trinity  church  in  Cambridge. 
As  Elisha  cured  the  waters  of  Jericho,  by  going  forth  to  the  spring- 
head, and  casting  in  salt  there ;  so  was  it  the  design  of  this  Doctor, 
for  the  better  propagation  of  his  principles,  to  infuse  them  into 
these  two  fountains^  the  one  of  Law,  the  other  of  Divinity.  And 
some  conceive  that  those  doctrines  by  him  then  delivered  have  since 
had  their  use  and  application. 

John  Mansell,  Vice-Chancellor ;  William  Boswell  and  Thomas 
Bowles,  Proctors ;  Thomas  Purchas,  Mayor,     a.d.  1624-25. 

King  James  came  to  Cambridge,  lodged  in  Trinity  College,  was 
entertained  with  a  Philosophy-Act,  and  other  academical  perform- 
ances. Here,  in  an  extraordinary  Commencement,  many  (but 
ordinary)  persons  were  graduated  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  other 
fiu:ulties. 

12 — 15.  The  Death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Doumes.  Mr.  Crdghtcn 
chosen  his  Successor.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  dected  Chan- 
cellor. The  Earl  of  Holland  made  Chancellor.  1  Charles  I. 
A.D.  1625. 

Andrew  Downes,  Fellow  of  St.  John^s,  one  composed  of  Greek 
and  industry,  dieth;  whose  pains  are  so  inlaid  with  sir  Henry 
Saville^s  edition  of  Chrysostom,  that  both  will  be  preserved  together. 
Five  were  candidates  for  the  Greek- Professor's  place,  void  by  his 
death ;  namely,  Edward  Palmer,  esq.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  ; 
Abraham  Wheelocke,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall ;  Robert  Creighton,  of 
Trinity ;  Ralph  Winterton,  of  King's ;  and  James  White,  Master 
of  Arts,  of  Sidney  College.  How  much  was  there  now  of  Athens 
in  Cambridge,  when  (besides  many  modestly  concealing  themselves) 
five  able  competitors  appeared  for  the  place  ! 

All  these  read  solemn  lectures  in  the  Schools  on  a  subject 
appointed  them  by  the  electors;  namely,  the  first  verses  of  the 
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three-and-twentieth    book    of   Homer^s    Iliads,    chiefly    insisting 
on,— 

But  the  place  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Robert  Creighton,  who, 
daring  Mr.  Downes^s  aged  infirmities,  had  (as  Hercules  relieved 
weary  Atlas)  supplied  the  same,  possessed  by  the  former  full  forty 
years. 

John  Ooslin  and  Henry  Smith,  Vice-chancellors ;  John  Norton 
and  Robert  Ward,  Proctors;  Robert  Lukin,  Mayor,  a.d. 
1625-26. 

Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
departed  this  life ;  a  hearty  old  gentleman,  who  was  a  good  friend 
to  Cambridge,  and  would  have  proved  a  better,  if  occasion  had  been 
offered.  It  argued  the  University's  affection  to  his  memory,  that 
a  grand  party  therein,  unsought,  unsent,  unsued  to,  gave  their 
suffrages  for  his  second  son,  Thomas  earl  of  Berkshire,  though  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  by  very  few  voices,  carried  the  place  of  the- 
Chancellor.  This  duke  gave  the  Beadles  their  old  silver  staves, 
and  bestowed  better  and  bigger  on  the  University,  with  the  king's 
and  his  own  arms  insculped  thereon. 

Henry  Smith,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Samuel  Hizton  and  Thomas 
Wake,  Proctors ;  Martin  Peirse,  Mayor,     a.d.  1626-27- 

Thomas  Bambrigg,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Thomas  Love  and  Edward 
Lloyd,  Proctors ;  John  Shirwood,  Mayor.     1627-28. 

Henry  earl  of  Holland,  recommended  by  his  Majesty  to  the 
University,  is  chosen  Chancellor  thereof,  in  the  place  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  deceased. 

16,  17.    The  Lord  Brooke  founded  an  History-Prof etior.     Dr. 

JDoridaus  why  accused. 

Sir  Pulk  Greville,  lord  Brooke,  bred  long  since  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, founded  a  place  for  an  History-Professor  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  allowing  him  an  annual  stipend  of  an  ^100.  Isaac 
Dorislaus,  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Law,  an  Hollander,  was  first  placed 
therein.  Say  not,  This  implied  want  of  worthy  men  in  Cambridge 
for  that  faculty  ;  it  being  but  fit,  that  founders  should  please  their 
pwn  fancy  in  the  choice  of  the  first  Professor.  This  Doctor  was  a 
Dutchman,  very  much  Anglicized  in  language  and  behaviour. 
JHowever,  because  a  foreigner,  preferred  to  that  place,  his  lectures 
were  listened  to  with  the  more  critical  attention  of  Cambridge 
auditors. 

Incomparable  Tacitus  he  chose  for  his  subject ;  and  had  not  yet 
passed,  over  those  first  words,  Urbem  Romanam  primd  reges  habu- 
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ere^  when  some  exception  was  taken  at  his  comment  thereon.  How 
hard  is  it  for  liquors  not  to  resent  of  the  vessels  they  are  poured 
through  i  for  vessek  not  to  taste  of  that  earth  they  are  made  of ! 
Being  bred  in  a  popular  air,  his  words  were  interpreted  by  high 
monarchical  ears,  as  over-piaising  a  state,  in  disgrace  of  a  kingdom. 
Hereupon  he  was  accused  to  the  king,  troubled  at  court,  and,  after 
his  submission,  hardly  restored  to  his  place*  This  is  that  Dr. 
Dorislaus,  Cambridge-Professor  of  History  in  his  life,  who  himself 
was  made  an  history  at  his  death,  slain  in  Holland^  when  first 
employed  Ambassador  from  the  Commonwealth  unto  the  States  of 
the  United  Proyinces. 

18—22^  Ccmlbry  Pemry,  Cambridge  PletOg.  The  CaniU-emi 
wUh  ike  Tavmmen.  The  Plague  in  Cambridge.  Gfood 
Cauneel.    King  Charles  and  Queen  Mary  come  to  Cambridge* 

A  great  scarcity  followed  after  the  plenty  in  (and  menu's 
unthankfulne&s  for  it)  the  former  year,  insomuch  that  wheat  was 
sold  in  Cambridge  market  for  ten  shillings  the  bushel ;  whereby  a 
great  improvement  was  made  to  the  Fellowships  of  the  old  founda- 
tions ;  which  the  more  plainly  appears  by  perusing  the  words  of 
Master  Bradford,  written  some  eighty  years  before,  when  Fellow  of 
Pembroke-Hall  :  "  My  Fellowship  here  is  worth  seven  pounds 
a-year ;  for  I  have  allowed  me  eighteen  pence  a  week,  and  as  good 
as  thirty-three  shillings  four-pence  a-year  in  money,  besides  my 
chamber,  launder,  barber,^  *  &c.  If,  since.  Fellows  be  sensible  of 
the  grand  increase  of  their  places,  let  them  thank  God  for  sir 
Thomas  Smith,  and  thank  his  mcm<5ry  for  procuring  rent-corn  unto 
them. 

Matthew  Wren,  Viqe-Chancellor ;  Richard  Love  and  Michael 
Honynrood,  Proctors ;  John  Badcock,  Mayor,     a.  d.  1628-29. 

A  tough  suit  betwixt  the  University  and  town-chandlers ;  chiefly 
on  the  account,  whether  candles  came  within  the  compass  of/ooalia, 
and  so  to  have  their  price  reasonably  rated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
The  townsmen  betook  themselves  to  their  lawyers,  the  Scholars  to 
the  lords,  plying  the  Privy-Council  with  learned  letters  ;*  by  whose 
favour  they  got  the  better;  and  some  refractory  townsmen,  by 
being  discommoned,  were  humbled  into  obedience. 

Henry  Buts,  Vice-Chancellor;  Thomas  Ooad  and  William 
Roberts,  Proctors;  Samuel  Spalding,  Mayor,     a.d.  1629-1630. 

The  plague  brake  forth  in  Cambridge.  The  University  in  some 
sort  was  dissolved,  and  Scholars  dispersed  into  the  country.  Three 
hundred  forty-seven  of  the  town-folk  died  of  the  infection.     As 

*  In  hb  letter  to  Mr.  Travee,  Fox's  **  Acts  and  Monnments,"  p.  1664. 
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God*8  hand  was  jusi  upon— man^s  was  merciful  unto— -the  town  of 
Cambridge ;  and  the  signal  bounty  of  London  (amounting  to  some 
thousands  of  pounds)  deserves  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  this 
corruption  of  the  air  proved  the  generation  of  many  Doctors,  gradu- 
ated in  a  clandestine  way,  without  keeping  any  Acts,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  those  who  had  fiurly  gotten  their  degrees  with  public 
pains  and  expense.  Yea,  Dr.  Collins,  being  afterwards  to  admit 
acn  able  man  Doctor,  did  (according  to  the  pleasantness  of  his  &ncy) 
distinguish  iniar  eoUh&dram  pegtUenHof^  et  eathedram  eminenticp^ 
leaving  it  to  his  auditors  easily  to  apprehend  his  meaning  therein. 

After  the  return  of  the  Scholars,  one  of  the  first  that  preached  in 
Stl  Mary^s  minded  the  University  of  gratitude  to  Ood,  who  had 
dealt  wiUi  them,  said  he,  as  the  diildren,  sons  of  kkigs,  are  used ; 
whose  servants,  for  the  more  state,  are  beaten  when  their  young 
masiera  are  in  iault.  The  plague  light  on  the  townsmen ;  though 
Scholars  ought  to  examine  themselves,  whether  they  were  not  the 
chief  offenders. 

Henry  Buts,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Peter  Ashton  and  Roger  Hock- 
stater,  Proctors ;  William  Holland,  Mayor,     a.d.  1630^1. 

Henry  Buts  and  Thomas  Cumber,  Vice-chancellors ;  Thomas 
Tyrwhit  and  Lionel  Gatford,  Proctors ;  Thomas  Purchas,  Mayor. 
A.D.  1631-52. 

King  Charles  and  queen  Mary  came  to  Cambridge,  were  enter- 
tained at  Trinity  College  with  comedies,  and  expressed  candid 
acceptance  thereof* 

23 — 26.  Master  Adama  founds  an  Arabic  Professorship.  A 
smart  Passage  in  a  Sermon.  Mr.  Bernard  gives  Distaste 
with  his  Preaching.  Oonvented  in  the  High  CommissioUy 
refuseth  to  recant^  and  dieth. 

Thomas  Adams,  (then  citizen,  since  lord  mayor,)  of  London, 
deservedly  commended  for  his  Christian  constancy  in  all  conditions, 
founded  an  Arabian  Professorship,  on  conditibn  it  were  frequented 
with  competency  of  auditors.  And,  notwithstandbg  the  general 
jealousy  tibat  this  new  Arabia  (happy,  as  all  novelties  at  the  first) 
would  soon  become  desert;  yet,  it  seems,  it  thrived  so  well,  that 
the  salary  was  settled  on  Abraham  Wheelock,  Fellow  of  Clare 
Hall.  His  industrious  mind  had  vast  stowage  for  words,  and  is 
lately  dead ;  whose  longer  life  had,  in  all  probability,  been  very 
advantageous  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Bible  in  mcmy  languages; 
an  excellent  work,  and  may  it  be  as  happily  performed,  as  it  is 
worthily  undertaken. 

A  grave  divine,  preaching  before  the  University,  at  St.  Mary\ 
had  this  passage  in  his  sermon,  that,  as  at  the  Olympian  games  he 
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"Was  counted  the  conqueror  who  could  drive  his  chariot-wheels  near- 
est the  mark,  yet  so 'as  not  to  hinder  his  running)  or  to  stick 
thereon, 

metaque  ferwdit 


EvUata  rotis;- 


80  he  who  in  his  sermons  could  preach  near  popery,  and  yet  no 
popery,  ''there  was  your  man.'*^  And,  indeed,  it  now  began  to 
be  the  general  complaint  of  most  moderate  men,  that  many  in  the 
University,  both  in  the  Schools  and  pulpits,  approached  the  opi- 
nions of  the  church  of  Rome  nearer  than  ever  before. 
,  Mr.  Bernard,  a  discontinuer,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Sepulchre^s,  in 
London,  preached  at  St.  Mary^s  in  the  afternoon,  May  6th ;  his 
text,  1  Sam.  iv.  21 :  ''  The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel,**^  &c.  In 
handling  whereof,  he  let  fall  some  passages  which  gave  distaste  to  a 
prevalent  party  in  the  University  ;  as  for  saying,  ''  1.  God^s  ordi- 
nances, when  blended  and  adulterated  with  innovations  of  men, 
cease  to  be  God^s  ordinances,  and  he  owneth  them  no  longer.  2. 
That  it  is  impossible  any  should  be  saved,  living  and  dying  (with- 
out repentance)  in  the  doctrine  of  Rome,  as  the  Tridentine  Coun- 
cil hath  decreed  it.  3.  That  treason  is  not  limited  to  the  blood 
royal ;  but^  that  he  is  a  traitor  against  a  nation  that  depriveth  U 
of  God^s  ordinances.  4.  That  some  shamefully  symbolize  in  Pela- 
gian errors  and  superstitious  ceremonies  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
Let  us  pray  such  to  their  conversion,  or  to  their  destruction,^  &c. 

Dr.  Cumber,  Vice-Chancellor,  gave  speedy  notice  hereof  to  Dr. 
Laud,  bishop  of  London,  though  he  (so  quick  his  University  intel- 
ligence) had  information  thereof  before.  Hereupon  he  was  brought 
into  the  High  Commission,  and  a  recantation  tendered  unto  him, 
which  he  refused  to  subscribe,  though  professing  his  sincere  sorrow 
and  penitency,  in  his  petitions  and  letters  to  the  bishop,  for  any 
oversights  and  unbeseeming  expressions  in  his  sermon.  Hereupon, 
he  was  sent  back  to  the  new  prison,  where  he  died.  If  he  was 
miserably  abused  thefein  by  the  keepers,  (as  some  have  reported,) 
to  the  shortening  of  his  life,  '^  He  that  maketh  inquisition  for 
blood,*"  either  hath  [been],  or  will  be,  a  revenger  thereof. 

Bepjamin  Lany,  Vice-Cbancellor ;  John  Lothian  and  Daniel 
Chaundeler,  Proctors;  George  Saunders,  Mayor,     a.d.  1632-33. 

Richard  Love,  Vice-Chancellor ;  Henry  Molle  and  Luke  Skip- 
pon,  Proctors ;  Robert  Twelves,  Mayor.     1633-4J4. 

27-  Orffans  erected  in  Chapeb. 

Now  began  the  University  to  be  much  beautified  in  buildings, 
every  College  either  casting  its  skin  with  the  snake,  or  renewing  its 
bill  with  the  eagle ;  having  their  courts,  or  at  leastwise  their  &onts 
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and  gate-houses,  Tepaiied  and  adorned.  But  the  greatest  alteration 
wsa  in  their  chapels,  most  of  them  being  graced  with  the  accession ' 
of  organs.  And,  seeing  Music  is  one  of  the  liberal  arts,  how  could 
it  be  quarrelled  at  in  an  University,  if  they  ^'  sang  with  understand- 
ing^ both  of  the  matter  and  manner  thereof?  Yet  some  took 
great  distaste  thereat,  as  attendancy*  to  superstition. 


At  this  time  I  discontinued  my  liying  in  the  University ;  and 
therefore  crave  leave  here  to  break  off  my  History,  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  attain  to  certain  intelligence.  However,  because  I  meet 
with  much  printed  matter  about  Uie  visitation  of  Cambridge  in  these 
troublesome  times,  (though  after  some  years^  interval,)  I  shall,  for 
a  conclusion,  adventure  to  give  posterity  an  unpartial  relation 
thereof:— 

28 — 32.  Ootteffe-plate  sent  to  the  King.  The  Act  aggratcOed^  and 
excused.  Three  Doctors  imprisoned  in  the  Totcerj  and  the 
Vice-ChanceUor  in  Ely-House. 

Richard  Houldsworth  being  Vice-Chancellor.     a.  d.  1641-42. 

August  31st.  The  Masters  and  Fellows  of  all  Colleges  send 
their  plate,  (or  money  in  lieu  thereof,)  to  the  king  to  York ;  many 
wishing  that  every  ounce  thereof  were  a  pound  for  his  sake,  con- 
ceiving it  unfitting  that  they  should  have  superfluities  to  spare, 
whilst  their  sovereign  wanted  necessaries  to  spend. 

This  was  beheld  by  the  parliament  as  an  act  unjust  in  itself,  and 
dangerous  in  the  consequence  thereof;  for  the  present  Masters  and 
Fellows  were  only  fiduciaries,  not  proprietaries,  of  the  plate, — to 
keep  and  use  it,  not  to  dispose  thereof.  Was  not  this  obliterating 
the  records  of  gentlemen^s  bounty,  who  had  conferred  those  costly 
utensils  on  the  Colleges  ?  Besides,  this  was  interpreted  a  foment- 
ing of  the  civil  war,  thereby  encouraging  and  enabling  the  king 
against  his  subjects. 

In  vain  did  the  Heads  plead  for  themselves,  that  they,  affrighted 
at  the  plundering  of  the  house  of  the  countess  of  Rivers,  at  Long- 
Melford,  (the  firstfruits  of  rapine  in  our  age,)  did  suspect  the  like 
violence.  Plunderers  have  long  arms,  and  can  quickly  reach  out  of 
Suffolk  into  Cambridgeshire.  For  prevention  whereof,  they  thought 
good  to  secure  some  of  their  plate  in  a  safe  hand ;  and  could  not 
find  a  fitter  than  his  majestyX  heir  to  his  ancestors,  the  founders 

*  It  ii  diJBcult  to  divine  whether  Fuller  employed  this  word  in  the  sense  of  **  attend- 
ance," or  whether  he  wished  it  to  convey  a  meaning  somewhat  allied  to  our  more  nsnal 
phrase  of  having  a  tendency  lo"  any  thing. — Edit. 
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paiamoant  of  all  Houses.  Besides,  though  the  clouds  look  black 
with  a  louring  complexion,  jet  did  it  not  lain  war  downright  betwixt 
king  and  parliament,  it  being  some  days  before  the  erecting  of  his 
standard  at  Nottingham. 

Dr.  Beale,  Dr.  Martin,  and  Dr.  Sterne,  Masters  of  St.  John\ 
Queen^s,  and  Jesus  Colleges,  are  carried  to  London,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  for  their  activity  in  the  plate  business.  And  CW- 
bridge  is  made  the  seat  of  '^  the  Committee  for  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion,^ which  escaped  the  best  of  all  parts  in  this  ciyil  war,  the  smoJte 
thereof  only  offending  those  counties,  whilst  the  /ire  was  felt  in 
other  places. 

Richard  Houldsworth,  Vice-Chancellor.  Before  his  year  expired, 
be  was  seized  on,  and  imprisoned,  first  in  Ely-House,  then  in  the 
Tower,  for  executing  his  majesty^s  command  in  printing  at  Gam* 
bridge  such  bis  Declarations  as  woe  formerly  printed  at  York« 

33,  34.  The  Heads  deny  the  Parliament  Money.     The  Death  of 

Dr.  Ward. 

March  30th.  The  Vice-Chancellor  ^d  Heads  of  Houses,  solemnly 
assembled  in  the  consistory,  were  demanded  to  contribute  to  the  par- 
liament, so  to  redeem  their  forwardness  in  supplying  the  king.  Which, 
performed  by  them,  would,  notwithstanding  their  former  crooked  car- 
riage in  the  cause,  bolster  them  upright  in  the  parliaments  esteem. 
But  they  persisted  in  the  negative,  *^that  such  contributmg  was 
against  true  religion  and  a  good  conscience ;  ^  for  which  some  of 
them  were  afterwards  imprisoned  in  St.  John^s  College* 

Amongst  these  was  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  Master  of  Sidney  Col- 
lege, and  Divinity  Professor,  Lady  MaigaretX  0^  ^^  the  king^s  ^ 
shall  I  say  ?)  in  the  University.  For,  though  die  former  by  his 
foundation,  he  may  seem  the  latter  by  his  resolution.  Yet  was  he 
a  Moses,  not  only  for  slowness  of  speech,  but,  otherwise,  meekness 
of  nature.  Indeed,  when  in  my  private  thoughts  I  have  beheld 
him  and  Dr.  Collins,  (disputable  whether  more  different  or  more 
eminent  in  their  endowments,)  I  could  not  but  remember  the  runr 
ning  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  buried.  In 
which  race  John  came  first,  as  the  youngest  and  swiftest;  but 
Peter  first  entered  into  the  grave.  Dr.  Collins  had  much  the  speed 
of  him  in  quickness  of  parts ;  but  let  me  say,  (nor  doth  the  relation 
of  a  pupil  misguide  me,)  the  other  pierced  the  deeper  into  under- 
ground and  profound  points  of  divinity.  Now,  as  high  winds  bring 
some  men  the  sooner  into  sleep,  so  I  conceive  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests of  these  distracted  times  invited  this  good  old  man  the  sooner 
to  his  long  rest,  where  we  fairly  leave  him,  and  quietly  draw  the 
curtains  about  him. 
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35,  36.  The  Oath  of  Discovery  teiidereJL,  and  refilled.    Mr.  Ash 

disofooweth  any  such  Oath, 

Now  approached  the  general  doom  of  ^'  malignant  membera^^  (so 
termed)  in  the  University ;  the  earl  of  Manchester,  with  his  two 
chaplains,  Mr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Good,  coming  thither  to  effect  a 
reformation.  In  preparation  whereunto,  I  read  how  an  oath  of  dis- 
covery *  was  tendered  to  many,  and  universally  refused,  ^^  as  against 
all  law  and  conscience,  as  being  thereby  made  to  accuse  their  near- 
est and  dearest  friends,  benefactors,  Tutors,  and  Masters,  and 
betray  the  members  and  acts  of  their  several  Societies,  contrary  to 
their  peaceable  statutes,  namely,  Non  revelabis  Mquod  seoretum 
CMegii^  nee  malum  aut  damnum  infer es  euUibet  Sooiorum,  Where- 
upon this  oath  was  generally  denied. 

To  be  satisfied  in  the  truth  hereof,  I  wrote  to  Mr*  Ash,  (whose 
&ce  I  had  never  seen,)  requesting  him  to  inform  me,— such  pro- 
ceedings  seeming  very  strange  to  my  apprehension.  But  hear  his 
answer  :— 

"  Tbuly,  Sir,  I  am  so  great  a  stranger  to  that  Oath  of  Discovery 
which  you  mention,  that  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  moving  of  any 
such  matter,  by  the  lord  of  Manchester,  or  any  who  attended  him. 
And  as  for  myself,  having  been  a  sufferer  upon  the  dislike  of  the 
oath  ex  officio^  I  have,  all  along  my  life,  been  very  tender  in  appear- 
ing as  an  instrument  in  any  such  matter.  Sir,  I  may  be  under 
mistakes  through  forgetfulness,  but  I  hope  there  is  a  principle 
within  me  which  will  not  suffer  me  to  suggest  an  untruth  willingly. 

"  Your  loving  friend, 

"  London,  July  lO^A,  1654.  Simon  Ash."" 

Here  we  see  what  he  writes,  and  what  others  print.  If  there 
was  any  such  oath,  it  seems  it  had  the  happiness  of  a  short  part ; 
and,  sensible  of  its  own  ill-acting  therein,  it  sneaked  down  so 
quickly  into  the  tiring-house,  that  it  hopes  not  to  be  remembered 
ever  to  have  come  upon  the  stage.  But  if  Mr.  Ash  was  active 
herein,  I  see  stripes  are  not  so  soon  forgotten  by  those  that  bear 
them,  as  by  those  that  lay  them  on.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  satis- 
fied no  such,  oath  was  tendered  by  him,  charitably  believing,  that  he 
would  not  cross  his  own  doctrine,  when,  preaching  to  the  parlia- 
ment, anno  1640,  on  Psalm  ix.  9  :  '^  The  Lord  is  a  refuge  for  the 
oppressed,^  he  complained  of  the  strictness  of  University-oaths.-f* 

*  Querela  CantaMgienne,  page  20.  f  See  this  whole  matter  fioDy  discussed 

In  '<  the  Appeal  of  Injared  Innocence,"  Book  xl.  pan  2.  pangraph  S33. 
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S79  38.  The  Covenant  genercMy  tendered^  and  refused. 

Not  long  after,  warning  was  given,  that  all  Students  should  come 
in  within  twelve  days,  and  take  the  Covenant.*  This  seemed  a  strange 
summons ;  and  the  two  chaplains  (to  whom  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
most  mild  in  himself,  chiefly  remitted  the  managing  of  these  matters) 
were  challenged  for  injustice  herein.  For,  though  divines,  they 
were  presumed  to  have  so  much  of  civil  law,  yea,  of  the  law  of 
nature,  as  to  know.  Nemo  tenetur  cui  impossibiiia,  '^  No  man  is 
tied  to  impossibilities ;  ^^  whereas  many  Scholars,  being  absent  more 
scores  of  miles  than  they  had  days  allowed  them,  (besides  the 
danger  of  armies  interposed,)  could  not,  if  receiving  warning,  repair 
at  the  time  appointed.  But  because  many  of  them  were  suspected 
to  be  in  the  king^s  army,  twelve  days  were  conceived  for  them  as 
much  as  twelve  months  ;-f-  no  time  being  too  short  for  those  who 
were  willing,  and  none  long  enough  for  such  who  were  unwilling,  to 
take  ihe  Covenant. 

This  Covenant,  being  offered,  was  generally  refused ;  whereupon 
the  recusants  were  ordered,  without  any  delay,  to  pack  out  of  the 
University  three  days  after  their  ejection. 

39 — 42.  Offence  taken  at  Bishop  Brownrigg's  Sermon,  Bjeetment 
of  Mastersy  FeUows^  and  Scholars  from,  Q;aeeffCs  College. 
What  became  of  so  many  ejected  FeUotcs.  The  Chaplains* 
Plea  for  themsekes. 

Dr.  Brownrigg,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and-  Master  of  Catherine  Hall, 
was  now  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  succeeding  Dr.  Holdsworth, 
as  I  take  it;  for,  know,  reader,  I  begin  now  to  be  incurious  in  chrono- 
logy ;  not  so  much  because  weary  with  a  long  observing  thereof,  as 
because,  such  the  noise  of  the  present  disturbance,  I  cannot  hear  what 
the  clock  of  time  doth  strike.  This  sure  I  am,  that  the  Vice- 
chancellor,  though  eminent  for  his  piety,  gravity,  and  learning, 
could  so  little  prevail  for  others,  (endeavouring  all  the  good  ofiBces 
he  could,)  that  the  next  year  he  was  banished  the  University,  for 
preaching  the  inauguration-sermon  of  the  king,  wherein  many 
passages  were  distasted  by  the  parliament-party.  And  now  they 
vigorously  proceeded,  having  learned  the  maxim  in  Hippocrates,  that 
licet  in  extremis  ad  lipothgmiam  vaeuare,  ^^  In  desperate  cures,  one 
may  let  blood,  even  till  the  patient  swoons  :  ^  on  confidence,  that 
though  the  soul  dissembleth  a  departure,  yet  it  will  stay  still  in  the 
body,  especiaHy  when  finding  it  amended  in  the  temper  thereof. 
And,  it  seems,  the  blood  appeared  so  corrupt  to  these  physicians, 

•  Querela  CantabriffiensUy  page  —  t  Mr.  Aah  infonned  me,  that,  afterward, 

a  longer  time  was  given  them. 
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that  BO  great  a  quantity  was  taken  awaj,  some  Colleges  lay,  as  it 
were,  languishing  for  the  loss  thereof. 

In  Queen^s  College  there  was  made  a  thorough  reformation,  neither 
Master,  Fellow,  nor  Scholar  being  left  of  the  Foundation ;  so  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  admiralty,  it  might  seem  a  true  wreck, 
and  forfeited,  in  this  land-tempest,  for  lack  of  a  live  thing  therein, 
to  preserve  the  propriety  thereof.  However,  some  conceived  this  a 
great  severity,  contrary  to  the  eternal  moral  of  the  Jewish  law, 
provided  against  the  depopulation  of  birds^  nests,  that  the  old  and 
young  ones  should  be  destroyed  together.  But,  to  prevent  a 
yacuity,  (the  detestation  of  nature,)  a  new  plantation  was  soon 
substituted  in  their  room,  who,  short  of  the  former  in  learning  and 
abilities,  went  beyond  them  in  good  affections  to  ihe  parliament. 

However,  on  the  account  of  humanity,  some  pity  may  seem  due 
to  such  Fellows,  outed  house  and  home,  merely  for  refusing  the 
Covenant,  being  otherwise  well-deserving,  in  the  judgments  of  those 
who  ejected  them.  And  it  is  strange  to  conceive  how  many  of 
them  got  any  subsistence  or  livelihood  to  maintain  themselves. 
This  mindeth  me  of  the  occasion  of  the  Greek  proverb  : — * 
^H  T80ifi)xev  ^  hiia-xu  ypififjMraf  ^'  He  is  either  dead,  or  (eacheth 
school.^  For  when  Nidas,  the  general  of  Athens,  (having  many 
scholars  in  his  army,)  had  fought  unfortunately  against  the  Sici- 
lians, and  when  such  few  as  returned  home  were  interrogated,  what 
became  of  their  companions,  this  was  all  they  could  return,  ^^  They 
were  either  dead,  or  taught  school ;""  a  poor  and  woful  employ- 
ment, it  seems,  in  those  days,  as  weighed  in  the  other  scaJe 
against  death,— so  indifferent  was  the  odds  betwixt  them.  The 
same  we  conceive  the  hard  hap  of  such  Fellows  that  survived  the 
grief  of  their  ejection.  Many  betook  themselves  to  the  painful 
profession  of  schoolmaster ;  no  calling  which  is  honest  being  dis- 
graceful, especially  to  such  who,  for  theb  conscience^  sake,  have 
deserted  a  better  condition. 

I  know  what  the  chaplains  of  the  earl  have  pleaded,  in  excuse  of 
their  rigorous  proceedings  against  the  Scholars  at  this  time ; 
namely,  "That  authority  was  much  exasperated  by  Academics 
deserting  their  places,  and  refusing,  upon  summons  given,  to  come 
in  with  petitions  for  favour  in  relation  to  such  particulars  wherein 
they  were  dissatisfied ;  that,  as  if  the  times  were  their  teat^  what- 
ever the  mbject  of  their  sermons,  they  were  invective  against  the 
present  authority;  that  Querela  Cantabriffieruis  is  but  Querela, 
relating  all  things  to  the  worst,  and  plaints  are  no  proofs ;  that,  for 
their  own  parts,  they  only  answered  the  spur,  and  scarcely  that, 
being  quickened  on  both  sides,  both  from  above  and  beneath,  and 

*  ZenodotuA  the  author  thereof. 
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daily  complained  of,  that  their  ovei^remisgneBB  would  obetnict 
refoimation,  both  in  church  and  Univenity."  How  tea  this  will 
prevail  on  the  belief  of  posterity,  is  unto  me  unknown. 

43.  Oreat  AUercUion  in  ffeads  o/ffouses. 

Some  perchance  may  be  so  curious  hereafter  to  know  what 
removals  and  substitutions  were  made  at  this  time,  amongst  the 
Heads  of  Houses.  Now,  although  a  man  may  hold  a  candle  to 
lighten  posterity  so  near  as  to  bum  his  own  fingers  therewith,  I  will 
run  the  hazard,  rather  than  be  wanting  to  any  reasonable  desire. 


MASTERS    PUT   OUT. 

1.  Dr.  John  Cosins,  dean 

of  Peterborough, 
and  prebendary  of 
Duiham. 

2.  Dr.  Thomas    Pask, 

archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don. 

3.  Dr.  Benjamin  Laney, 

dean  of  Rochester. 


COLLEGES. 


Peter  House. . 


4.  Dr.  Thomas   Badg- 
croft. 

,  5.  Dr.  Samuel  Collins, 
the  King^s  Profess- 
or. 

6.  Dr.  Edward  Martin, 

chaplain    to    arch- 
bishop Laud« 

7.  Ralph    Brownrigge, 

bishop  of  Exeter. 


8.  Dr.  Richard  Steine, 
chaplain  to  arch- 
bishop Laud. 


Clare  H^l. 


Pembroke  Hall. 


Caius  College. 


King'^s  College. 


Qneen^s  College. 


Catherine  Hall. 


Jesus  College. 


MASTERS    PUT    IN. 

Lazarus  Seaman,  mi- 
nister in  London, 
bred  in  Emmanuel 
College,  since  D.D. 
Ralph  Cudworth,  Fel- 
low of  Emmanuel 
College,  since  D.D. 

Richard  Vines,  bred 
in  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, afterward  out- 
ed  for  refusing  the 
Engagement. 

William  Dell,  admit- 
ted first  into  Em- 
manuel College. 

Benjamin  Whichcot, 
Fellow  of  Emmar 
nuel  College,  since 
D.D. 

Herbert  Palmer,  for- 
merly Fellow  of 
the  same  College. 

William  Spuistow, 
Fellow,  and  outed 
for  refusing  the 
Engagement- 
Timothy  [Thomas] 
Young,  bred  in 
Scotland,  outed  for 
refusing  the  En- 
gagement. 
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MASTEB8   PUT   OUT  C0LL£G£8> 

9.  Dr.  WUKam  Beale,    St.  Jolm's  Coll. 
chaplaiii  to  the  king. 


10.  Dr.  Thomas  Cumber,    Trinity  College. 
dean  of  Carlisle. 


11.  Dr.  Riehaid  Holds- 

worth,  archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon. 

12.  Dr.    Samuel    Ward 

(in  effect  but  a 
prisoner)  died  a 
natural  death. 


Emmanuel  Coll. 


Sidney  College. 


MASTBES  PUT   IK. 

John  Arrowsmith, 
Fellow  of  Cathe- 
rine Hall,  since 
D.D. 

Thomas  Hill,  Fellow 
of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, since  D.D. 

Anthony  Tuckney, 
formerly  Fellow, 
since  D.D. 

Richard  Minshull, 
Fellow,  since  D.D. 
chosen  by  the  Soci- 
ety into  the  void 
place. 


Four  Masters,  by  the  especial  favours  of  their  friends,  and  their 
own  wary  compliance,  continued  in  their  places;  namely,  Dr, 
Thomas  Bainbrigg ;  [Master  of  Christ^s  College ;]  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Eden,  of  Trinity  Hall ;  but  died  soon  after ;  Dr.  Richard  Love, 
Master  of  Bene'^t  College,  afterwards  Maigaret  Professor ;  and  Dr. 
Edward  Rainbow,  of  Magdalen  College,  who  not  long  after  lost  his 
Mastership,  for  the  refusal  of  the  Engagement. 

44,  45.  Th^  8ad  Effects  of  Wwr.     Townsmen  tax  Scholars. 

Pass  we  now  from  the  'Axa8i]jx/a  ifs^fuj^ogj  ^'  the  living,^  con- 
sisting of  Students,  to  the  a^ifvxo^y  <<the  dead  University,^  as 
composed  of  lands,  libraries,  and  buildings ;  where  we  meet  with 
many  moans  in  this  kind :  How  soldiers  were  now  quartered  in 
their  Colleges ;  chapels  abused ;  Common-prayer  books,  yet  legally 
in  force,  torn  in  St.  Mary^s ;  their  bridges  broken  down ;  mate- 
rials for  building  Colleges  taken  away ;  Jesus-College  grove  (no 
idolatrous  one)  cut  down  to  the  ground ;  ancient  coins  of  St.  John^s 
CoII^  taken  away,  valued  at  twenty-two  pounds,  according  to 
weight,  though  an  hundred  times  worth  more  than  they  were  worth, 
wherein  every  piece  was  a  volume,  and  all  together  a  library  of 
Roman  antiquities. 

But  chiefly  it  vexed  them,  that  their  lands,  hitherto  exempted 
from  payments,  and,  like  its  &ther^s  house  who  should  conquer 
Goliath,  free  in  Israel,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25,)  were  now  subjected  to 
taxes,  wherein  the  raters  were  heavier  than  the  rates,  being  taxed  by 
the  townsmen.  And  how  ^^  odious  is  a  handmaid  that  is  heir  to 
her  mistress  ;^  (Prov.  xxx.  23 ;)  but  much  more  when  mistress  of 
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her  mistress,  as  here  the  town,  in  some  sort,  was  over  the  Univer- 
sity, where  such  who  set  the  lowest  price  on  learning  put  the 
highest  valuation  on  the  Professors  thereof. 

46,  47.  Moderate  MeiCs  Judgment,    St.  Andrew's  Church 

rqkiired. 

However,  there  are  Universitj-men,  (not  altogether  so  passionate 
for,  but  every  whit  as  affectionate  to,  their  mother,)  who,  as  they 
condole  Cambridge  for  faring  so  ill,  congratulate  her  also  for  iaring 
no  worse,  in  such  tumultuous  times.  When  all  the  body  is 
distempered,  with  what  hope  can  either  eye  promise  ease  unto 
itself?  Was  their  glass  broken  ?  It  was  well  their  windows  were 
left.  Was  the  floor  of  some  of  their  chapels  digged  up  ?  Well 
that  the  walls  of  them  were  not  digged  down.  Were  one  or  two  of 
their  bridges  broken  ?  It  was  well  that  any  was  spared  from 
whence  Cam-bridge  might  still  retain  her  denomination. 

Now,  that  my  sun  may  not  set  in  a  cloud,  amidst  many  bemoan- 
ings  of  Cambridge,  I  must  rejoice,  that  the  ruins  of  one  ancient 
church,  St.  Andrew^s  by  name,  are  repaired  by  the  joint  bene&c- 
tion  of  many,  and  particularly  of  Richard  Rose,  esq.  late  Mayor  of 
Cambridge,  and  sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire.  Let  him  who  hath  the 
building  of  Ood^s  house  (whilst  living)  for  his  monument,  have  the 
praise  of  posterity  for  his  never-dying  epitaph. 

48,  49^  The  Author's  just  Apology.    A  witty  homonymous 

Answer.    A  Prayer. 

Here  some  may  expect,  accoixling  to  my  promise,  an  *^  History 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  : '"  but,  finding  my  informations  thence 
(assisted  with  my  own  industry)  to  fall  short  of  filling  a  just 
treatise,  I  thought  fit  to  insert  their  Colleges  in  the  l>ody  of  my 
History,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  respective  foundations,  sub- 
mitting the  censure  of  my  &ir  dealing  therein  to  the  ingenuous  in 
that  famous  University. 

To  draw  to  conclusion :  lately  a  College  in  Cambridge,  much 
beautified  with  additional  buildings,  sent  a  messenger  to  a  Doctor, 
no  less  ingenious  than  bountiful,  who  had  been  a  great,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  a  greater,  benefactor  unto  them,  requesting  him  to 
remember  them,  "or  else  their  College  must  even  stand  stUl^^ 
meaning  they  must  desist  fi-om  going  farther  in  their  intended 
fabric.  To  whom  the  Doctor  answered,  "  May  your  College,  and  all 
the  Colleges  in  both  Universities,  stand  still  I ''  In  the  chari- 
table meaning  whereof  all  good  men  will  concur,  and  join  with  us  in 
our 'following  devotions :— 
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A    PRAYER. 

O  OoD !  who,  in  the  creating  of  the  lower  ^orld,  didst  first 
make  light,*  (confusedly  difiPused,  as  yet,  through  the  imperfect 
universe,)  and  afterwards  didst  collect  the  same  into  two  great 
lights,*!*  to  illuminate  all  creatures  therein :  O  Lord !  who  art  a 
God  of  knowledge,  and  dost  lighten  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world :  X  O  Lord !  who  in  our  nation  hast  moved  the  hearts  of 
founders  and  benefactors  to  erect  and  endow  two  famous  lumina- 
ries of  learning  and  religion,  bless  them  with  the  assistance  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit.  Let  neither  of  them  contest  (as  once  thy  disciples 
on  oirth,)  which  should  be  the  greatest,§  but  both  contend  which 
hall  approve  themselves  the  best  in  thy  presence. 

O,  diough  for  their  sins  thou  permittest  them  to  be  eclipsed,  for 
thy  mercy  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  extinguished. 

And  as  thou  didst  appoint  those  two  great  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment to  last  till  thy  servants  shall  have  no  need  of  the  sun  nor  Oc 
the  moon  to  shine  therein,  for  thy  glory  doth  lighten  them  :  ||  so 
grant  these  old  lights  may  continue  till  all  acquired  and  infused 
knowledge  be  swallowed  up  with  the  vision  and  tuition  of  thy 
blessed-making  majesty.     Amen. 

END  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Many  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  Cambridge  as  having 
been  pre-eminently  a  mathematical  University  ab  initio^  wUl  be  sur- 
prised to  find  exceedingly  slight  allusions  to  this  subject  in  Fuller's 
^'History."  William  Oughtred,  of  King's  College,  is  the  only  one 
whom  he  has  particularly  distinguished,  among  the  **  many  eminent 
persons  still  surviving,  prince  of  the  mathematicians  of  our  age ; " 
while  a  man  of  &r  greater  genius  and  more  extensive  acquirements, 
who  was  undoubtedly  the  most  eminent  mathematician  of  those  early 
days^  and  one  to  whom  mathematical  science  in  some  of  its  highest 
departments  is  more  deeply  indebted  than  many  conceited  moderns  are 
willing  to  allow,  is  dismissed  with  this  veiy  brief  and  indistinct  notice, 
under  "  the  learned  writers  "  of  Emmanuel  College, — "  John  Wallis  is 
now  Geometry-Professor  in  Oxford."  Samuel  Foster,  of  the  same 
College,  is  also  recorded  as  haying  been  a  learned  writer  ^*  of  Mathe- 
matics." The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  fullest  of  our  Fuller's 
enumeration  of  the  mathematical  talent  of  the  University ;  and  he  will 

•  OeD.  i.  3.         t  Veree  16.  t  John  i.  9.  $  Luke  xsdi.  24.         ||  Rev.  xxi,  23. 
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thence  correctly  conclude,  that  this  was  a  department  of  learning  in 
which  Cambridge  was  then  accounted  to  have  no  peculiar  excellence : 
otherwise  our  au^or,  in  his  pardonable  zeal,  woxild  have  claimed  for 
his  Alma  Mater  supreme  mathematical  honours.  Yet  if  any  on^  will 
cast  but  a  cursory  glance  over  the  names  appended  to  the  extremely 
varied  productions  in  the  Musce  Cantabrigienses^  on  some  of  the  great 
public  occasions  soon  after  the  Restoration,  (such  as  the  royal  maiv 
riage,  the  death  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen-mother,)  will  be  amazed 
at  the  mass  of  mathematical  talent  which  had  been  in  a  course  of  germi- 
nation during  the  Interregnum.  Speculation  and  theorizing  in  religion, 
philosophy,  and  politics  had  then  attained  their  utmost  elevation ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  been 
preserved  in  the  better  and  higher  principles  in  which  they  had  been 
carefully  educated,  all  the  &mous  persons  that  composed  the  original 
nucleus  from  which  the  Royal  Society  had  its  commencement,  and  all 
those  who  in  this  University  exclusively  were  distinguished  by  the 
honourable  appellative  of  '^  latitude-men,"  had  been  generally  trained 
up  as  strict  predestinarians  in  religion,  republicans  in  politics,  and  very 
little  better  than  admirers  of  Paracelsus,  or  of  the  mystical  Rosicru- 
cians,  in  philosophy.  But  that  great  revolution  in  England  which  is 
commonly  viewed  only  in  its  political  aspect  and  bearing,  was  as 
mighty  and  wonderful  in  its  religious  and  philosophical  issues.  The 
discussions  connected  with  every  subject  of  human  knowledge  which 
vexj  naturally  arose  at  such  an  exciting  period,  called  into  healthful 
exercise  the  profound  and  heavenly-gifted  powers  of  many,  with  whom 
the  noblest  &culties  would,  in  all  human  probability,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  lain  dormant  and  neglected.  These  great  men 
entered  heartily  into  the  various  departments  of  the  inductive  system 
of  Bacon  8  philosophy,  and  introduced  its  principles  into  ihe  modifica- 
tion which  was  then  formed  of  their  religious  and  political  opinions 
and  practice.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  did  not  recommend  itself  at 
once  to  their  understanding  through  the  tests  of  experiment,  ceased  to 
form  any  part  of  their  political,  philosophical,  or  religious  creed.  The 
blessed  results  are  to  be  traced  in  the  salutary  checks  and  provisions 
which  have  progressively  been  admitted  into  the  admirable  con- 
stitution under  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live,  and  in  those  amazing 
improvements  and  discoveries,  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
which  we  have  been  permitted  to  behold.  Some  temporary  injury  was 
certainly  inflicted  on  their  religious  principles  by  this  arrangement ; 
but  it  was  in  its  nature  such  as  was  to  be  expected  by  every  sound 
philosopher  who  has  studied  that  propensity  which  inheres  in  the 
human  mind  toward  strong  moral  re-action,  on  the  accession  of  those 
new  and  overpowering  views  and  feelings  which  it  concludes  to  be 
true  and  correct.  After  the  many  years  in  which  an  antinomian  faith 
had  been  rampant  among  all  classes  of  those  professors  of  Christianity 
who  had  adopted  the  dogmas  of  rigid  predestination,  it  is  not  sur- 
])ri.sing  that  the  manly   practical  writers  who  succeeded   them,   in 
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endearouring  to  counteract  what  ^ras  deemed  to  be  a  pernicious  error 
in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  their  predecessors,  should  exclude  from 
their  derer  and  powerful  treatises  nearly  all  mention  of  faith,  except 
in  its  lowest  acceptation  of  mere  historical  belief.  But  that  infinitely 
Wise  and  Benignant  Being,  who  kindly  watches  oyer  the  rising 
interests  of  his  militant  church,  provided  a  remedy  in  due  season ; 
and,  by  wonderful  means  of  his  own  devising,  brought  about  that 
healthy  state  of  religion  which  marks  the  present  age,  exhibiting 
generally  a  happy  consistency  between  Christian  faith  and  practice, 
between  official  doctrine  and  personal  example. 

Such  was  the  early  cradling  or  incunabula  of  the  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge ;  and,  within  three  years  after  the  Restoration  of  monar- 
chy, the  want  of  some  adequate  provision  for  the  public  encouragement 
of  this  interesting  and  delightfully-multifarious  study  having  been 
felt  and  regretted,  the  truly  honourable  Henry  Lucas,  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  University,  founded  and  endowed  that  noble 
Professorship  of  Mathematics,  which  will  transmit  his  undying  name 
to  the  latest  ages,  and  the  chair  of  which  has  been  filled  by  men  of 
transcendent  talents,  from  Barrow  and  Neivton  its  earliest  occupants, 
to  Aiiy  and  Babbage  their  gifted  and  more  recent  successors. 

But  every  one  who  is  observant  of  the  progress  which  any  particular 
brandi  of  ennobling  study  has  made  in  our  great  nurseries  of  learning, 
even  after  it  has  met  with  as  ready  and  cordial  a  reception  as  in  the 
present  instance,  must  know  that  still  the  advances  of  a  favourite 
science  may  be  correctly  designated  as  b^ng  ''slow  and  gradual,'* 
before  it  can  obtain  the  general  r^ard  due  to  its  increasing  cliums,  or 
secure  for  itself  permanent  attention.  About  half  a  century  elapsed, 
from  the  founding  of  the  Mathematical  Professorship,  before  those 
able  men  with  whom  rested  the  choice  of  the  best  course  of  learning 
to  be  pursued,  were  induced  to  adopt  the  Mathematics  for  a  leading 
academical  study,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  instruments  which  they 
could  employ  in  forming  thoughtful  habitudes  and  shining  characters. 
This  great  and  gradual  change,  and  the  effects  which  it  soon  produced, 
are  well  described  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  original  promoters,  Dr. 
Edmund  Law,  afterwards  lord  bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  archbishop  Kino's  ^'  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil :" — 

''But,  enough  of  these  trifling  particulars,  which  have  detained  me 
fix>m  a  more  important  point  intended  for  this  place,  namely,  survey- 
ing the  too  general  turn  of  our  University  education.  Having,  there- 
fore, about  the  time  above-mentioned,  (1723,)  remarked  some  abuses 
in  the  training  up  of  our  youth,  by  beginning  it  with  inculcating  the 
dull,  crabbed  system  of  Aristotle's  Logic,  and  at  a  time  when  they  were 
least  capable  of  implying  that  to  any  valuable  purpose ;  by  persisting 
to  retail  such  an  idle  system,  even  after  it  was  grown  obsolete,  and  not 
rather  laying  some  solid  foundation  in  natural  philosophy,  with  its 
modem  improvements,  or  '  natural  law,'  as  the  whole  doctrine  of  morals 
is  now  termed ;  which  would  be  of  constant  use  to  these  young  dis- 
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ciples,  in  what  way  of  life  soever  they  might  afterwards  be  engaged, 
and  likewise  help  to  settle  in  them  right  notions  of  religion ;  which 
would,  above  all  things,  tend  to  make  them  more  sober-minded,  and, 
consequently,  more  submissive  to  their  superiors  here,  as  well  as  more 
happy  in  themselves  for  ever  hereafter.  Reflecting  on  these  absurdi- 
ties which  still  prevailed  in  our  public  forms  of  education,  some  of  my 
friends  were  induced  to  seek  a  remedy,  by  freeing  their  pupils  from  all 
that  pedantic  jaigon,  and  introducing  some  better  means  to  engage 
their  attention,  and  accustom  them  to  a  close,  regular  way  of  thinking, 
and  thereby  prosecuting  their  future  studies  with  greater  accuracy  and 
precision  :  to  this  end  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Mathematics, 
little  then  imagining,  that  in  a  short  time  these  same  assistants,  these 
comparatively  meagre  instruments,  should,  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  eat 
up  all  that  was  good  and  well  &voured  in  the  sciences  themselves ;  that 
they  should  usurp  the  place  of  those  very  sciences  to  which  they  were 
originally  designed  Ho  be  subservient,  and  for  which  station  they  were 
sufficiently  qualified.  But  such  became  the  common  infatuation,  that 
these  helps  for  conducting  an  inquiry  through  the  whole  Cyclopaedia, 
instead  of  continuing  to  perform  such  useful  offices,  were,  by  the  mere 
force  of  fashion,  set  up  for  a  capital  branch  of  it,  and  the  best  part  of 
our  s(iholars'  time  spent  in  speculating  on  these  same  instruments;  which 
would,  in  any  other  case,  appear  perhaps  to  be  somewhat  preposterous. 
However^  these  favourite  speculations  did  not  at  first  so  far  engross  all 
the  thoughts  of  our  young  students,  as  not  to  admit  some  points  of  a 
moral  and  metaphysical  kind  to  accompany  them;  which  last  held 
their  ground  for  above  twenty  years ;  and,  together  with  Mr.  Locke's 
Essay,  Dr.  Clarke  went  hand  in  hand  through  our  public  schools  and 
lectures,  though  they  were  built  on  principles  directly  opposite  to  each 
other ;  the  latter  of  them  founding  all  our  moral  knowledge  on  certain 
innate  ^instincts,'  or  absolute  ^fitnesses,'  however  inconsisteat  these 
two  terms  may  appear,  the  former  being  wholly  calculated  to  remove 
them :  till,  at  length,  certain  flaws  being  discovered  in  the  Doctor^s 
celebrated  argument,  a  priori^  (on  the  truth  of  which  many  minute 
philosophers  had  wholly  pinned  their  faith,)  his  doctrine  fell  into  dis- 
repute, and  was  generally  given  up ;  but  its  downfall,  at  the  same 
time,  sunk  the  credit  of  that  whole  science,  as  to  the  certainty  of  its 
principles,  which  thereby  received  so  great  a  shock  as  is  hardly  yet 
recovered.  This  threw  us  back  into  a  more  eager  attachment  than 
ever  to  its  rival,  the  MaUiematics,  which  grew  from  henceforth  into  a 
most  important  and  most  laborious  study,  being  confined  chiefly  to  the 
deepest  and  most  difficult  parts  of  them,  and  taking  up  the  student's 
whole  time  and  pains,  so  as  to  become  incompatible  with  any  other 
much  more  necessary  studies,  as  will  appear  below.  And  here  one 
cannot  avoid  stopping  to  lament  the  notorious  weakness  of  the  human 
mind ;  which,  instead  of  exerting  its  own  native  powers  of  examining 
and  judging  in  points  of  faith^  is  ever  apt  to  shelter  itself  under  some 
sorry  system  of  opinions,  accidentally  throvm  in  its  way  ;  and  through 
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mere  indolence,  or  perhaps  dread  of  tliat  odium  theologicum  which  too 
often  attends  on  each  attempt  toward  any  improvement,  or  what  is 
called  ^  innoyation,'  (though  it  be  no  more  in  reality  than  remoying 
those  innovations  made  by  time,  the  greatest  of  all  innovators,  according 
to  Lord  Bacon,)  sits  down  contented  with  its  ancient  state  of  igno- 
rance and  blind  •credulity,  willing  to  connive  at  all  those  gross  and 
glaring  absurdities  that  have  long  beset  it,  and  been  suffered  to  con- 
tinue in  so  many  learned  and  religious  societies.  But  it  is  hoped,  that 
most  of  these  are  already  seen  through,  and  will  shortly  be  discarded 
by  the  laudable  endeavours  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  particu- 
lar ;  which  is  labouring  to  reform  such  abuses,  and  restore  its  credit  to 
that  first  degree  in  arts,  and  the  exercise  preparatory  to  it,  which  was 
once  the  peculiar  glory  of  this  place ;  and  whereupon  not  only  the 
academical  character  of  each  candidate,  but  likewise  his  success  in  life, 
does  still  very  much  depend ;  well  aware  that  this  long-desired  piece 
of  reformation  can  never  be  secured  effectually,  but  by  a  careful  and 
impartial  distribution  of  those  honours  which  usually  attend  the  said 
promotion, — a  prospect  whereof  is  found  to  be  the  great  object  of 
ambition  to  many  of  these  young  men  from  the  very  time  of  their 
admission  into  College :  to  this  they  often  sacrifice  their  whole  stock 
of  strength  and  spirits,  and  so  entirely  devote  most  of  their  first  four 
years  to  what  is  called  taking  a  good  degree^  as  to  be  hardly  good  for 
any  thing  else,  least  of  all  for  a  proper  discharge  of  that  important 
duty  to  which  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  originally  destined,  and 
which  ought  to  be  the  chief  business  of  their  future  lives;  but  to 
which,  alas !  they  have  hitherto  been  utter  strangers.  A  sad  truth ! 
of  which  we  are  made  very  sensible  in  the  mortifying  office  of  examin- 
ing such  persons  for  holy  orders." 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  those  times 
will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  good  bishop,  when  he  deplores 
'^  the  notorious  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  which,  instead  of  exert- 
ing its  own  native  powers  of  examining  and  judging  in  points  of  faith, 
is  ever  apt  to  shelter  itself  under  some  sorry  system  of  opinions  acci- 
dentally thrown  in  its  way,"  &c. ;  and  the  vast  prevalence  of  Arian 
darkness  among  his  personal  friends,  firom  Carlisle  to  Richmond  and 
Catterick,  leaving  scarcely  olie  of  the  intervening  places  unvisited,  will 
explain  the  source  of  the  bishop's  dissatisfaction.  The  quotation  is 
valuable  on  another  account :  It  serves  to  show,  by  implication  at  least, 
that  the  much-traduced  Mathematics  are  not,  necessarily  and  per  se^ 
inimical  to  religion;  on  the  contrary,  an  inference  fairly  deducible 
from  bishop  Law's  lament,  is,  that  a  devotion  to  those  studies  fortifies 
the  youthful  mind  against  yielding  too  easily  to  the  attacks  of  heretical 
pravity.  Other  remarks,  unavoidably  brief,  connected  with  the  chief 
purpose  for  which  I  have  quoted  these  words,  are  reserved  for  another 
part  of  this  note. 

While  writing  these  lines  I  am  reminded  of  an  expression  employed 
by  the  late  archbishop  Markham.     The  respectable  vicar  of  a  large  and 
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populous  parish  in  Yorkshire,  with  whom  it  was  my  happiness  in  yety 
early  life  to  live  on  terms  of  intimacy,  had  written  'to  his  Grace  in 
behalf  of  a  clever  Cambridge-man,  who  had  taken  a  high  d^ee,  and 
whom  he  was  desirous  of  engaging  as  his  curate,  after  he  had  received 
deacon  s  orders.  The  reply  of  the  archbishop,  dignified  yet  playful, 
was  read  to  me  the  morning  after  its  arrival;  and  as  two  hopeful 
Oxford-graduates  had  likewise  been  mentioned  in  my  aged  friend's 
communication,  he  was  told,  without  any  appearance  of  acrimony, 
though  his  €h:ace  was  himself  an  eminent  Oxonian,  that  Cambridge- 
men  were  usually  well-qualified  to  excel  as  clever  excisemen,  but  that 
few  of  them  ever  became  good  divines.  There  may  be  some  shrewd- 
ness in  this  piece  of  pleasantry;  but  it  is  unaccompanied  with  those 
incontrovertible  essentials  of  truth  which  never  mislead,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive  when  he  has  perused  the  candid  and  sensible  observations 
of  that  highly  gifted  and  very  amiable  man,  archbishop  Whately,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  ^'  Preface"  to  his  celebrated  ^  Elements  of  Logic," 
and  which  I  here  subjoin,  in  proof  that  Oxford  scholars  are  not 
insensible  of  some  defects  in  their  system  :•— 

**  It  was  doubtless  from  a  strong  and  deliberate  conviction  of  the 
advantages,  direct  and  indirect,  accruing  from  an  acquaintance  with 
logic,  that  the  University  of  Oxford,  when  re -modelling  their  system, 
not  only  retuned  that  branch  of  study,  regardless  of  the  clamours  of 
many  of  the  half-learned,  but  even  assigned  a  prominent  place  to  it, 
by  making  it  an  indispensable  part  of  the  examination  for  the  first 
degree.  This  last  circumstance,  however,  I  am  convinced,  has^  in  a 
great  degree,  produced  an  effect  opposite  to  what  was  designed.  It 
has  contributed  to  lower,  instead  of  exalting,  the  estimation  of  the 
study ;  and  to  withhold  from  it  the  earnest  attention  of  many  who 
might  have  applied  to  it  with  profit.  I  am  not  so  weak  as  to  imagine 
that  any  system  can  ensure  great  proficiency  in  any  pursuit  whatever, 
either  in  all  students,  or  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  them :  ^  we 
sow  many  seeds  to  obtidn  a  few  flawers:'  but  it  might  have  been 
expected,  (and  doubtless  was  expected,)  that  a  majority  at  least  of 
successful  candidates  would  derive  some  benefit  worth  mentioning 
from  their  logical  pursuits ;  and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
distinguished  candidates  would  prove  respectable,  if  not  eminent, 
logicians.  Such  expectations  I  do  not  censure  as  unreasonable,  ^  or 
such  as  I  might  not  have  formed  myself,  had  I  been  called  upon  to 
judge  at  that  period  when  our  experience  was  all  to  come.  Subse- 
quently, however,  experience  has  shown  that  those  expectations  have 
been  very  inadequately  realized.  The  truth  is,  that  a  very  small  pro- 
portion, even  of  distinguished  students,  ever  become  proficients  in 
logic ;  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  pass  through  the  University 
without  knowing  anything  at  all  of  the  subject.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  have  not  learned  by  rote  a  string  of  technical  terms ;  but  that 
they  understand  absolutely  nothing  whatever  of  the  principles  of  the 
science. 
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*'  Theology,  not  being  a  science,  admits  of  infinite  degrees  of  profi- 
ciency, from  that  which  is  within  the  reach  of  a  child,  up  to  the 
highest  that  is  attainable  by  the  most  exalted  genius ;  every  one  of 
which  degrees  is  inestimably  yaluable  as  far  as  it  goes.      If  any  one 
understands  tolerably  the  Church  Catechism,  or  eyeja.  the  half  of  it, 
he  knows  something  of  divinity ;  and  that  something  is  incalculably 
preferable  to  nothing.     But  it  is  not  so  with  a  science  :  one  who  does 
not  understand  the  principles  of  Euclid's  demonstrations,   whateyer 
number  of  questions  and  answers  he  may  have  learned  by  rote,  knows 
absolutely  nothing  of  geometry :  unless  he  attain  this  point,  all  his 
labour  is  utterly  lost ;  worse  than  lost,  perhaps,  if  he  is  led  to  belieye 
that  he  has  learned  something,  of  a  science,  when,  in  truth,  he  has  not. 
And  the  same  is  the  case  with  logic,  or  any  other  science.     It  does 
not  admit  of  such  various  degrees,  as  a  knowledge  of  religion.     Of 
course  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  all  who  understand  anything  at  all 
of  logic  stand  on  the  same  level ;  but  I  mean,  what  is  surely  undeniable, 
that  one  who  does  not  embrace  the  fundamental  principles  of  that,  or 
any  other  science,  whatever  he  may  have  taken  on  authority,  and  learned 
by  rote,  knows,  properly  speaking,  nothing  of  that  science.     And 
such,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  the  case  with  a  considerable 
proportion  even  of  those  candidates  who  obtain  testimbnials,  including 
many  who  gain  distinction.     There  are  some  persons  (probably  not  so 
many  as  one  in  ten,  of  such  as  have  in  other  respects  tolerable  abili- 
ties) who  are  physically  incapable  of  the  degree  of  steady  abstraction 
requisite  for  really  embracing  the  principles  of  logic  or  of  any  other 
science,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  by  themselves  or  their  teachers. 
But  there  is  a  much  greater  number  to  whom  this  is  a  great  difficulty, 
though  not  an  impossiblity ;   and  who,  having,  of  course,  a  strong 
disinclination  to  such  a  study,  look  naturally  to  the  very  lowest  admis- 
sible standard.     And  the  example  of  such  examinations  in    logic  as 
must  be  expected  in  the  case  of  men  of  these  descriptions,  tends,  in 
combination  with  popular  prejudice,  to  degrade  the  study  altogether 
in  the  minds  of  the  generality." 

The  conclusions  deducible  from  these  important  remarks  of  the  very 
learned  archbishop  are  strikingly  in  accordance  with  those  of  bishop 
Law ;  though  the  latter  speaks  in  a  tone  of  bitter  vituperation  con- 
cerning *'  the  dull,  crabbed  system  of  Aristotle's  Logic,"  and  the  former, 
in  a  manner  the  most  skilful  and  judicious,  points  out  the  great  utility 
of  that  system,  when  properly  applied.  From  each  of  these  famous 
masters  in  Israel  we  may  learn,  that  both  Mathematics  and  Logic  are 
only  instruments  ;  that  many  youthful  students  regard  them  as  an  end^ 
rather  than  as  means  ;  that  others,  who  are  adepts,  in  them,  seem  to 
possess  •  no  capacity  for  applying  them  to  suitable  and  legitimate 
purposes,  but  handle  them  in  a  manner  quite  as  harmless  as  that  in 
which  an  infant  plays  with  a  gilded  toy ;  that  ^^  these  MsistantSy  these 
comparatively  meagre  instruments^  *•  eat  up  all  that  is  good  and  well- 
favoured  '  in  the  sciences  themselves ; "  **'  that  they  usurp  the  place  of 
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those  very  sciences  to  whidi  they  were  originallj  designed  to  be 
subsenrient,  and  for  which  station  they  are  sufficiently  qualified ; " 
*'*'  that  these  helps  Jbr  conducting  an  inquiry  through  the  whole 
Cyclopaedia,  instead  of  continuing  to  perform  such  uselul  offices,  are, 
by  the  mere  force  of  fiishion,  set  up  for  a  capital  branch  of  it,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  scholar's  time  spent  in  speculating  on  these  same 
instrumenls ;"  that  ^^a  rery  small  proportion  even  of  distinguished 
students  ever  become  proficients ; "  that  ^^  they  hare  learned  by  rote  a 
string  of  technical  terms,  but  understand  absolutely  nothing  whatever 
of  the  science  "  which  has  long  been  the  chief  object  of  their  attention ; 
that  ^^  some  persons  are  physically  incapable  of  the  degree  of  steady 
abstraction  requisite  for  reaJly  embracing  the  principles  of  any  sci- 
ence ; "  and  that  ^  there  is  a  much  greater  number,  to  whom  this  is  a 
great  difficulty,  though  not  an  impossibility,  and  who,  having  a  strong 
disinclination  to  such  a  study,  look  naturally  to  the  very  lowest 
admissible  standard." 

The  preceding  admissions  are  creditable  to  the  honourable  and  culti- 
vated minds  of  these  distinguished  prelates ;  but  the  results  whidi  they 
severally  deplore  are  easily  accounted  for  on  the  common  principles  of 
human  nature.  Were  an  accurate  and  extennve  knoiidedge  of  polite 
learning,  of  wllat  is  usually  included  in  the  term  Belies  Letiresy  or 
were  an  acquaintance  with  any  other  science,  made  the  general  test  of 
scholarship  in  our  Universities,  the  change  would  not  abate  the  evil, 
nor  lessen  the  causes  of  complaint.  In  this  view,  much  might  be  said 
in  defence  of  those  good  and  wise  men  who,  at  various  periods  of  our 
literary  history,  have  instituted  the  several  tests  which  some  may  seek 
to  alter ;  but  my  circumscribed  limits  prevent  me  from  adverting  to 
this  topic,  and  to  others  of  still  greater  moment  Norris,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  occasionally  large  admixture  of  Platonism  in  his 
lucubrations,  has,  with  great  truth  of  nature,  described  some  of  the 
reasons  why  all  men  cannot  attain  to  true  learning,  and  why  the  poetic 
axiom  is  not  found  to'  be  in  all  cases  correct  ^— 

ingenuoi  didicitte  JideUHr  arte*     ■ 
EmoUU  mores,  nee  einU  eneferoe,  % 

^  However  strong  and  universal  is  the  desire  of  knowledge,  men  are 
generally  more  in  love  with  the  fame  and  reputation  of  it,  than  with 
the  thing  itself.  But,  though  the  generality  of  man  be  so  passionately 
and  keenly  set  upon  the  fieone  of  being  learned  and  knowing,  yet,  so 
little  hath  nature  designed  to  gratify  this  ambitious  humour,  there  are 
but  very  few  that  have  either  a  genius  and  inclination  for  learning  itseli^ 
or  a  capacity  of  attaining  to  it— Not  an  iMCLiNATioir,  because  there  is 
a  great  variety  in  the  speculative  as  well  as  moral  inclinations  of  mien, 
one  being  naturally  disposed  to  this  sort  of  study  and  another  to  that ; 
whereas  true  knowledge  is  of  one  determinate  kind  or  nature  in  general, 
and  consequently  must  require  a  certain  peculiar  frame  and  dispohi- 
tion  of  mind.-— Not  a  capacity,  because  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
known  to  have  but  indifferent  intellectuals,  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
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common  life ;  whereas  true  knowledge  must  be  supposed  to  be  a  thing 
of  uncommon  difficulty,  and  the  study  of  it  a  work  fit  only  for  sublimer 
wits,  the  more  elevated  and  awakened  part  of  mankind.  Few  may 
succeed  well  in  the  search  of  what  they  were  naturally  qualified  for ; 
and,  haying  attained  to  a  competency  of  true  knowledge^  such  as  is 
perfectiye  of  the  understanding,  they  find  themselves  imder  no  tempta- 
tion to  place  it  in  any  thing  else,  or  to  bring  into  credit  any  other  sort 
of  knowledge.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  others  ?  Are  they  to 
be  persuaded,  that  they  are  not  of  a  make  for  the  study  and  attainment 
of  learning  ?  You  will  find  it  tough  work  to  convince  them  of  that. 
They  have  but  one  way  left,  and  that  is,  to  cry  up  something  or  other 
for  learning  which  they  are  capable  of.  No  matter  whether  it  deserve 
that  name ;  it  is  enough  if  they  can  reach  it.  Foi;  those  who  cannot 
compass  true  riches,  and  yet  will  have  the  name  and  credit  of  it,  are 
put  upon  the  necessity  of  coining  and  counteifeiting.  True  learning 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  knowledge  of  necessary  truth,  in  the  com- 
prehension of  those  arts  and  sciences  whose  foundations  are  not  arbi- 
trary, but  stable  and  immutable,  and  in  understanding  the  eternal  and 
unchangeable  laws  and  measures  of  reason  and  consequence.  He 
therefore  is  the  truly  learned  and  knowing  man,  wno  has  furnished  his 
mind  with  bright  and  dear  ideas,  lodged  them  orderly  and  regularly 
in  his  head,  and  settled  the  relations  and  consequences  of  one  to 
another ;  he  that  is  able  to  think  clearly  and  distinctly,  (for  so  much  a 
man  knows  as  he  distinctly  understands,  and  no  more,)  to  judge  truly 
and  solidly,  and  to  reason  dependently  and  consequentially.  But 
the  world  does  not  esteem  him  a  learned  man,  whose  learning  has 
cleared  his  understanding,  who  is  axriTed  to  deamess  and  distinctness 
of  conception,  and  is  a  thorough  master  of  notion  and  discourse.  No ; 
it  will  cost  great  pains,  great  labour  of  mind,  and  anxiety  of  thinking, 
to  airiye  to  this  pitch.  Nor  will  all  the  pains  in  the  world  do,  unless 
a  man  be  naturally  made  for  it,  unless  he  be  of  a  notional  complexion, 
and  has  had  his  head  cast  in  a  metaphysical  mould :  whereupon,  this 
attainment  is  like  to  be  the  lot  of  a  yery  few.  This,  therefore,  must 
not  be  learning;  but  something  else  must,  that  lies  more  within 
common  reach,  though  of  no  real  moment  to  the  perfection  of  the 
understanding :  such  are  contingent  truths ;  and  yet  learning  is  gene- 
rally placed  in  the  knowledge  of  these.  It  is  reckoned  a  notable 
point  of  learning,  to  understand  variety  of  languages.  This  alone 
giyes  a  man  a  title  to  learning  without  one  grain  of  sense.  Words  are 
purely  in  order  to  thought  and  sense ;  and,  therefore,  are  of  no  further 
yalue  than  as  they  serve  as  helps  either  to  learn  or  to  communicate  the 
other.  To  affect  them  therefore  for  themselves,  is  to  turn  the  means 
into  the  end.  Another  thing  there  is  which  passes  for  wonderful 
learning,  and  that  is  our  sophistical  way  of  disputation.  I  think  Mon- 
sieur Gassendi,  in  his  Paradoxical  Ex er citations^  has  given  us  a  true 
image  and  representation  of  it,  when  he  tells  of  the  six  eggs  which  the 
countryman  ordered  to  be  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  his  son. 
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ivhen  he  returned  borne  from  the  University.  The  fitther  would  have 
him  boil  six  eggs :  two  for  him,  two  for  his  mother,  and  two  for  him-> 
self.  But  the  son,  having  an  itch  to  show  a  proof  of  his  scholastic 
improvement,  boiled  but  three.  When  his  father  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  provided  six:  ^Why,'  says  he,  ^are  there  not  here  six?' 
How  so  9  says  the  father,  /  can  see  but  three.  *  No ! '  replies  the 
young  sopbister,  '  is  not  here  one  ? '  (telling  them  out,)  *  and  is  not 
there  two?  and  is  not  there  three?  And  do  not  onb,  two,  and 
THREE  make  six  ? '  fVell^  says  the  &ther,  then  I  will  take  two^  and 
your  mother  shall  have  one^  and  you  sfiall  have  the  other  three  ! — 
And  I  now  think  all  was  right  and  as  it  should  be.  The  son,  for  his 
part,  gave  a  true  specimen  of  bis  University-learning ;  and  the  father 
served  him  very  well,  and  in  his  kind ;  that  is,  showed  him  trick  for 
trick.  As  far  as  I  could  ever  observe  for  thirteen  years  together,  this 
great  mystery  of  disputation  is  nothing  else  but  a  mere  tossing  of 
words  backward  and  forward,  sometimes  without  any  meaning,  which 
is  canting  ;  and  sometimes  with  more  meanings  than  one,  which  is 
pvnning.  There  are  many  other  things  Qbeside  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, chronology,  &c]]  which  the  unaccountable  humour  of  the  world 
has  turned  up  for  learning,  for  which  ignorance  will  never  be  the 
better,  and  which  wisdom  does  not  need.  A  well-read  man  signifies 
the  very  same  as  a  learned  man,  in  most  men's  dictionaries ;  and  by 
WRLL-RBAD  they  do  not  mean  one  that  has  read  well,  that  has  cleared 
and  improved  his  understanding  by  his  reading,  but  only  one  that  has 
read  a  great  deal,  though  perhaps  he  has  puzzled  and  confounded  his 
notions  by  doing  so.  Thus  again  it  goes  for  learning,  to  be  acquainted 
with  men's  opinions,  especially  of  the  ancients;  what  this  or  that 
author  says,  though  perhaps  he  says  nothing  but  what  is  either  absurd 
or  obviously  true.  It  is  thought  learning,  to  know  the  very  titles  of 
books,  and  their  several  editions,  with  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  they  were  printed.  From  this  placing  of  learning  in  the  know- 
ledge of  books,  proceeds  that  ridiculous  vanity  of  multiplying  quota- 
tions, though  they  are  used  so  unseasonably  and  impertinently  that 
there  can  be  no  other  end  in  them  than  only  to  show  that  the  author 
has  read  such  a  book :  and  yet  it  is  no  such  convincing  evidence  of 
that  neither, — it  being  neither  new  nor  difficult  for  a  man  that  is 
resolved  upon  it,  to  quote  such  authors  as  he  never  read  nor  saw. 

**  Attention,  or  application  of  mind  to  the  intelligible  world,  the 
world  of  truth,  is  a  virtual  mental  prayer,  an  act  of  intellectual  devo- 
tion to  *  the  Father  of  lights,'  and  such  as,  if  more  expressly  uttered 
and  unfolded,  bespeaks  Him  in  the  words  of  the  royal  supplicant : 
Give  me  Wisdom,  that  sUteth  by  thy  throne  J  This  is  to  take  hold  of 
essential  truth  nakedly  as  it  is  in  itself;  it  is  to  fix  the  eye  of  the  mind 
upon  the  Intellectual  Sun,  upon  Him  who  is  Substantial  Truth,  and 
the  Light  of  the  world.  So  a  man  that  casts  a  short,  careless  glance 
upon  the  galaxy,  sees  only  a  confused  whiteness  arising  from  the 
numerous  mixture  of  little  splendours.     But  when  the  same  person 
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fixes  his  eye  with  steadiness  and  delay  of  application,  be  begins  to  dis- 
cern sometbing  more  distinctly ;  a  new  star  ever  and  anon  arises  under 
bis  inspection,  not  discovered  before ;  and  still  tbe  longer  and  barder 
be  looks,  tbe  more  be  discerns;  till  at  lengtb  be  bas  discovered  as 
mucb  as  be  can  well  attend  to  at  once,  and  bas  satiated  bis  faculty 
witb  tbe  brightness  and  multitude  of  ligbt.    Tbis  was  tbe  method  of 
the  first  iuTentors  of  arts  and  sciences,  who  made  their  way  into  the 
coasts  of  learning  by  mere  dint  of  thin]png;  and  tbis  is  tbe  very 
method  that  bas  been  used  by  the  greatest  improvers  of  them  ever 
since:  such  as  Bacon,  Botlb,  Descartes,  Galileus,    Mersennus, 
DiGBY,  Malebranchb,  Poibet,  and  (whom  I  name  with  particular 
honour  and  reverence)  our  excellent  friend  Db.  More.     And  I  dare 
propbeey,  that,  if  ever  any  extraoxdinary  advancement  be  for  the  future 
made  in  the  worid,  it  will  be  done  by  thinking. — ^Whereas  purity  of 
heart  and  life  is  another  method,  it  is  a  sad  as  well  as  a  true  observation, 
that  this  is  neglected  among  tbe  generality  of  those  few  that  addict 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  minds.     Men 
famed  for  learning  are  oftentimes  as  xnfamout  for  living;  and  many  that 
study  bard  to  furnish  their  heads^  are  yet  very  negligent  in  purifying' 
their  hearts,  not  considering  that  there  is  a  moral  as  isell  as  a  natural 
communication  between  one  and  the  other,  and  that  they  are  con- 
cerned to  be  pure  in  heart  and  life,  not  only  upon  tbe  common  account, 
—in  order  to  a  happy  state  hereafter,  but  also  in  pursuance  of  their 
own  particular  way  and  end  here. — Lastly.  Whereas  another  method 
of  wisdom  is  prayer ;  I  do  not  find,  that  the  generality  of  students  do 
at  all  apply  themselves  to  tbis  method.  Pray  indeed  (it  is  to  be  hoped) 
they  do  for  other  things,  which  they  think  lie  more  out  of  their  reach ; 
but,  as  for  learning  and  knowledge,  they  think  they  can  compass  tbis 
well  enough  by  their  own  proper  industry  and  the  help  of  good  books, 
without  being  beholden  to  tbe  assistance  of  Heaven."  * 

By  his  contemporaries  Norris  was  charged  with  Quakerism,  for 
some  mystic  notions  which  be  propounded  in  bis  admirable  Letter  to 
lady  Masham,  the  hostess  of  Locke,  and  tbe  accomplished  daughter 
of  ibe  immortal  Cudwortb.  But  be  is  not  to  be  reprehended  for  those 
extracts  which  I  have  given  in  tbe  last  paragraph,  on  tbe  subject  of 
prayer;  tbe  principle  of  tbis  was  conceded,  and  tbe  practice  of  it 
adopted,  even  by  some  of  the  well-educated  Deists  of  that  and  tbe 
preceding  age ;  though  they  did  not  always  strive  to  unite  witb  it  tbe 
other  necessary  adjunct, — ^purity  of  heart  and  life.  Let,  however,  no 
youthful  student  be  deterred  from  the  best  exertion  of  bis  mental 
powers,  through  a  few  of  the  sweeping  and  austere  conclusions  of  this 
author.  Many  of  the  minor  pursuits  of  tbe  learned  which  he  tries  to 
depreciate  and  minify,  are  exceedingly  useful  and  very  important; 
and  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  world 
of  letters,  that  there  is  such  a  diversified  division  of  intellectual  labour, 

*  **  Reflections  npon  the  Conduct  of  human  Life,  with  Reference  to  the  Stndy  of 
Learning  and  Kno^rledge." 
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—each  well-qualified  man  addicting  himself  to  that  peculiar  branch 
(eren  though  it  may  be  deemed  a  recondite  one)  for  which  he  either 
feels  an  inward  appetency,  or  which  appears  to  be  assigned  to  him  as 
the  allotment  of  an  AU-wise  Providence.  Besides,  this  diatribe  is  the 
best  moderator  of  its  own  severity,  mixed  as  it  is  with  much  that  is 
true ;  for,  only  he  who  had  himself  made  a  complete  circuit  through 
the  wide  field  of  human  knowledge  could  write  thus  learnedly,  in  his 
old  age,  against  many  sciences  for  which,  it  is  very  evident,  he  had 
no  natural  appetency,  but  all  of  which  are  in  their  several  orders 
beneficial  to  mankind. 

Neither  let  any  young  aspirant  after  literary  fiune  be  disheartened, 
under  the  apprehension  that  he  is  one  of  those  ^^  who  are  physically 
incapable  of  the  d^ee  of  steady  abstraction  requisite  for  reaUy 
embracing  any  science ; "  for,  this  is  a  fear  that  has  been  felt  in  early 
life  by  some  of  the  ablest  (yet  most  diffident)  men  that  ever  lived. 
Extremely  rare  indeed  are  the  great  men  of  universal  genius ;  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  from  an^bishop  Whately,  who  is  a  most  com- 
petent authority,  that  ^^  of  such  as  have  in  other  respects  tolerable 
abilities,  probably  not  so  many  as  0ne  in  ten  are  physically  incapable" 
of  excelling  in  any  laudable  pursuit  to  which  they  may  apply  their 
powers.    Many  young  men  are  depressed  in  spirit,  and  mentally  ruined, 
through  the  narrow  perversity  of  some  of  those  under  whom  it  is  their 
misfortune  to  be  placed  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.      These 
shallow  preceptors  have  one  invariable  standard  for  the  admeasurement 
of  all  intellectual  developements,both  as  to  time,  height,  and  quality;  and 
the  youth  who  does  not  come  up,  at  the  fixed  time  and  manner,  to  the 
proposed  height,  is  frowned  upon  and  denounced  as  a  blockhead.    Still 
more  unfortunate  is  the  case,  when  any  young  person  quietly  sits  down, 
without  a  redeeming  struggle,  under  the  belief  of  his  own  utter  incom- 
petency, as  one  "  unto  every  good  work  reprobate,"  forsaken  of  God, 
and  disowned  by  man.     But  let  him  know  that  it  is  a  peculiar  gift 
of  Heaven,  not  possessed  by  every  tutor,  to  distinguish  and  appreciate 
the  extremely  varied  talents  of  pupils.    The  hardy  primrose,  snow- 
drop, crocus,  daisy,  and  cowslip  are  among  the  precocious  flowers  which 
adorn  the  early  peep  of  Spring.     But  he  is  assuredly  an  ignorant  and 
perverse  man  who,  while  admiring  these,  can  hastily  slight  the  shy 
violet,  the  long-hesitating  rose,  pink,  or  carnation,  with  the  later-blowing 
lily,  in  the  plainness  of  their  embryo  enclosures ;  and  the  best  reproof 
to  be  conveyed  to  such  an  one  is,  to  exhibit  to  his  astonished  and 
overpowered  senses  these  still  more  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers, 
in  all  their  maturity  of  blooming  Summer-pride.     A  formal  moral  to 
this  obvious  (though  incomplete)  simile  is  not  here  required. 

This  brief  digression  from  the  history  of  the  early  culture  of  the 
Mathematics  in  this  University,  involves  other  collateral  topics  of  great 
interest ;  for  the  discussion  of  which  this  weft-filled  volume  affords  no 
space — Edit. 

END   OP   ADDITIONAL   NOTE. 
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BY    THOMAS    FULLER, 

TRK  CVRATG  THEREOF. 


TO    THE 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JAMES  HAY, 

EARL  OP  CARLISLE, 

VISCOUNT  DONCASTER,  BARON  OF  SAULEY 

AND  WALTHAM. 


I  HAVE  formerly  in  this  History  presumed  to  trouble 
your  Honour,  and  now  adventure  the  second  time. 
Indeed,  this  treatise  containeth  the  description  of  your 
large  demesnes,  and  larger  royalty  and  command. 
Should  I  therefore  present  it  to  any  other,  save  your- 
self, it  would  be  held  as  a  stray  indeed,  (wandering 
out  of  the  right  way  it  should  go  in,)  and  so,  with- 
out any  thanks  to  me,  would  fall  to  your  Lordship,  as 
due  unto  you  by  the  custom  of  your  manor. 

Tour  Honour's  most  obliged  servant  and  chaplain, 

THOMAS  FULLER. 
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WALTHAM   ABBEY. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

1.  The  Author's  Design, 

'  PnoviDENcfe,  by  the  hand  of  my  worthy  friends,  having  planted 
me  for  the  pT<i|^ent  at  Waltham-abbey,  I  conceive,  that,  in  our 
general  work  of  abbeys,  I  owe  some  particular  description  to  that 
place  of  my  abode.  Hoping  my  endeavours  herein  may  prove 
exemplary  to  others  (who  dwell  in  the  sight  of  remarkable  monas- 
teries) to  do  the  like,  and  rescue  the  observables  of  tlieir  habita- 
tions from  the  teeth  of  time  and  oblivion.  7 

2 — 7-   WaUhamy  why  so  named.     The  Situation  thereof.    Excused 
from  bad  Air.    First  founded  by  Tovy,    FaUs  back  to  the 
Croum.    Bestowed  on  Earl  Harold, 

Waltham  is  so  called  from  the  Saxon  ham^  which  is  a  "  town,^ 
(whence  the  diminutive,  hamlet^)  and  weaid^  or  weall,  that  is, 
"  woody,^  (whence  the  weald  of  Kent^  it  being  anciently  over^ 
grown  with  trees  and  timber.  Thus  Kiriath-jearim^  or  "  the  city 
of  the  woods,''  in  Palestine ;  Dendros^  an  island  in  Peloponnesus ; 
Sylviacum^  an  ancient  city  in  Belgia ;  got  their  names  from  the 
^ke  woody  situation.  Some  will  have  it  called  Waltham,  qucui 
WeaUhie-ham :  I  wish  they  could  make  their  words  good,  in 
respect  of  the  persons  living  therein  ;  though,  in  regard  of  the  soil 
itself,  indeed  it  is  rich  and  plentiful.  ' 

The  town  is  seated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Ley,  [Lea,] 
which  not  only  parteth  Hertfordshire  from  Essex,  but  also  seven 
times  parteth  from  itself ;  whose  septemfluous  stream,  in  coming  to 
the  town,  is  crossed  again  with  so  many  bridges.  On  the  one  side, 
the  town  itself  hath  large  and  fruitful  meadows,  (whose  intrinsic 
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yalue  is  much  raised  by  the  vicinity  of  London,)  the  grass  whereof, 
"when  first  gotten  an  head,  is  so  sweet  and  luscious  to  cattle,  that 
they  diet  them,  at  the  first  entering  therein,  to  half  an  hour  a-day, 
lest  otherwise  they  over-eat  themselves  ;  which  some  kine  yearly  do, 
and  quickly  die  for  it,  notwithstanding  all  their  keepers'"  care  to  the 
contrary.  On  the  other  side,  a  spacious  forest  spreads  itself,  where, 
fourteen  years  since,  one  might  have  seen  whole  herds  of  red  and 
fallow  deer.  But  these  late  licentious  years  have  been  such  a  Nim- 
rod,  such  ^'  an  hunter,'"  that  all  at  this  present  are  destroyed ; 
though  I  could  wish  this  were  the  worst  efiect  which  our  woAil  wars 
have  produced. 

The  air  of  the  town  is  condemned,  by  many,  for  over-moist  and 
aguish,  caused  by  the  depressed  situation  thereof.  In  confutation 
of  which  censure,  we  produce  the  many  ^ed  persons  in  our  town, 
— above  threeseore-and-ten,  since  my  coming  hither,  above  three- 
score-and-ten  years  of  age ;  so  that,  it  seems,  we  are  sufficiently 
healthful,  if  sufficiently  thankful  for  the  same.  Sure  I  am,  what  is 
wanting  in  good  air  in  the  town  is  supplied  in  the  parish,  wherein 
as  many  pleasant  hills  and  prospects  are,  as  any  place  in  England 
doth  affi>rd. 

Tovy,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  authority,  as  being  the  king''s 
staller,  (that  is,  standard-bearer,)  first  founded  this  town,  for  the 
great  delight  which  he  took  in  tihe  game,  the  place  having  plenty  of 
deer.     He  planted  only  threescore-and-six  in-dwellers  therein. 

Athelstan,  his  son,  proved  a  prodigal,  and  quickly  spent  all  his 
father'^s  goods  and  great  estate ;  so  tiiat,  by  some  transactions,  the 
place  returned  to  the  xsrown. 

Edward  the  Confessor  bestowed  Waltham,  with  the  lands  there- 

a 

abouts,  on  Harold,  his  brother-in-law,  who  presently  built  and 
endowed  therein  a  monastery,  whereof  nothing  at  this  day  is  extant, 
save  the  west  end,  or  body  of  the  church. 

8,  9.   The  Model  of  the  modem  Chu/rch,    Mortality  triumphafit, 

A  structure  of  Gothic  building,  rather  krge  than  neat,  firm  than 
fair ;  very  dark,  ^the  design  of  those  days  to  raise  devotion,)  save 
that  it  was  helped  again  with  artificial  lights ;  and  is  observed  by 
artists  to  stand  the  most  exactly  east  and  west  of  any  in  England. 
The  great  pillars  thereof  are  wreathed  with  indentings  ;  which  vacu- 
ities, if  formerly  filled  up  with  brass,  (as  some  confidently  report,) 
added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  building.  But  it  matters  not  so 
much  their  taking  away  the  1)rass  from  the  pillars,  had  they  but  left 
the  lead  on  the  roof,  which  is  but  meanly  tiled  at  this  day.'  In  a 
word,  the  best  commendation  of  the  church  is,  that  on  Lord^s  days, 
generally,  it  is  filled  with  a  great  and  attentive  congregation. 

s 
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To  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  joined  a  chapel,  formerly  our 
ladyX  ^^^  &  school-house,  and  under  it  an  arched  chameUhouse, 
the  fairest  that  ever  I  saw.  Here  a  pious  fancy  could  make  a  feast 
to  itself  on  those  dry  bones,  with  the  meditation  of  mortality ; 
where  it  is  hard,  yea,  impossible,  to  diiscem  the  sculls  of  a  rich  from 
a  poor — ^wise  from  a  simple — noble  from  a  mean — person^  Thus 
all  counters  are  alike,  when  put  up  together  in  the  box  or  bag , 
though,  in  casting  of  account,  of  &r  different  valuation. 

10,  11.  A  Dean  and  Canons  founded  <U  WaUAam.    Seventeen 
Manors  confirmed  to  them  by  the.  Confessor, 

King  Harold  dedicated  the  monastery  to  the  honour  of  a  Holy 
Cross,  found  far  westward,  and  brought  hither,  as  they  write,  by 
miracle ;  whence  the  town  hath  the  addition  of  Waltham-Holy- 
Cross ;  but  the  church  we  find,  in  after-ages,  also  dedicated  to  St. 
Laurence.  His  foundation  was  for  a  dean,  and  eleven  secular  black 
canons.  Let  none  challenge  the  words  of  impropriety,  seeing  a 
dean,  in  Latin,  decantAs^  hath  his  name  from  Sf xa,  ^^  ten,^  over 
which  number  he  is  properly  to  be  proposed.  For,  nothing  more 
common  than  to  wean  words  from  their  infant  and  original  sense, 
and  by  custom  to  extend  them  to  a  larger  signification,  as  dean 
afterwards  plainly  denoted  ^'  a  superior  over  others,^  whether  fewer 
than  ten,  as  the  six  prebendaries  of  Rochester ;  or  more,  as  the 
three-and-thirty  of  Salisbury.  The  dean  and  eleven  canons  were 
plentifully  provided  for,  each  canon  having  a  manor,  and  the  dean 
six,  for  his  maintenance. 

For,  in  the  charter  of  confirmation,  made  by  king  Edward  the 
Confessor,  besides  North-land  in  Waltham,  (now  called,  as  I  take 
it,  North-field,)  wherewith  the  monastery  was  first  endowed,  these 
following  lordships,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  are  reckoned  up : 
1.  Passefield.  2.  Walde.  3.  Upminster.  4.  Walthfere.  5. 
Suppedene.  6.  Alwertowne.  7*  Wodeford,  8.  Lambehide. 
9.  Nesingan.  10.  Brickindon.  11.  Melnhoo.  12.  Alichsea. 
13.  Wormeley.  14.  Nichelswells.  15.  Hitchche.  16.  Luken- 
don*  17*  Wesi-Wealtham.  All  these  the  king  granted  iftito 
them  cum  sacha  <$*  socha^  tol  <$*  team^  &c.,  free  from  all  gelts 
[guilds]  and  payments,  in  a  most  frill  and  ample  manner ;  witness 
himself,  Edith  his  queen,  Stigand  arohiq^iscopus  Dorobomensis ; 
count  Harold,  and  many  other  bishops  and  lords  subscribing  the 
same  charter. 
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12,  13.  Harold  crovmed^  killed^  and  buried  at  Waltham. 

Deforming  Reformers. 

Afterward  Harold  usurpeth  the  crown,  but  enjoyed  it  not  a  full 
year,  killed  in  battle-fight  by  king  William  the  Conqueror : 
where  either  of  their  swords,  if  victorious,  might  have  done  the 
deed,  though,  otherwise,  both  their  titles  twisted  together  could  not 
make  half  a  good  claim  to  the  crown.  Oitha,  noother  of  Harold, 
and  two  religious  men  of  this  abbey,  Osegod  and  Ailric,  with  their 
prayers  and  tears,  hardly  prevailed  with  the  Conqueror  (at  first 
denying  him  burial,  whose  ambition  had  caused  the  death  of  so 
many)  to  have  Harold^s  corpse  (with  his  two  brethren.  Girth  and 
Leofwin,  losing  their  lives  in  the  same  battle)  to  be  entombed  in 
Waltham  church,  of  his  foundation.  He  was  buried  where  now 
the  earl  of  Carlisle's  leaden  fountain  in  his  garden,  then  probably 
the  end  of  the  choir,  or  rather  some  eastern  chapel  beyond  it :  his 
tomb  of  plain,  but  rich  giay  marble,  with  what  seemeth  a  crosa- 
floree  (but  much  descanted  on  with  art)  upon  the  same,  supported 
with  pillarets,  one  pedestal  whereof  I  have  in  my  house.  As  for 
his  reported  epitaph,  I  purposely  omit  it,  not  so  much  because  bar- 
barous, (scarce  any  better  in  that  age,)  but  because  not  attested,  :to 
my  apprehension,  with  sufficient  authority. 

A  picture  of  king  Harold  in  glass  was  lately  to  be  seen  in  the 
north  window  of  the  church,  till  ten  years  since  some  barbarous, 
hand  beat  it  down,  under  the  notion  of  superstition.  Surely,  had 
such  ignorant  personfl  been  employed,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  to 
puTge  the  temple  from  the  former  idolatry;  under  the  pretence 
thereof  they  would  have  rended  off  the  lily-work  from  the  pillars ; 
and  the  lions,  oxen,  and  chenibims  from  the  bases  of  brass.  How- 
ever, there  is  still  a  place  called  HaroIdVpark  in  our  parish,  by 
him  so  denominated.  Let  not,  therefore,  the  village  of  Harold,  on 
the  north  side  of  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  (properly  Harewood,  or 
Harelswood,  on  vulgar,  groundless  tradition,)  contest  with  Walt- 
bam  for  this  king's  interment. 


II.  THE  EE-FOUNDATION  OF  WALTHAM-ABBEY 

BY  HENRY  II. 

1,  2.   Wakkeun  Canons  in  a  sad  Condition.     The  Industry  of 
Robert  Fuller^  last  Abbot  of  Waltham. 

One  will  easily  believe,  that,  at  the  death  of  king  Harold,  Walt- 
ham-Abbey,  founded  by  him,  was  in  a  swoon,  and  the  canons 
therein  much  disheartened.     However,  they  had  one  help,  which 

s  2 
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was  this : — ^That  Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  confirmer  of  their 
foundation,  whose  memory  was  not  only  fresh  and  fair  in  all  men'^s 
minds,  (bearing  a  veneration  to  his  supposed  sanctity,)  but  also 
king  William  the  Conqueror  haH  the  best  of  his  bad  titles  by 
bequest  of  the  crown  from  this  Confessor.  So  that,  in  some  sense, 
Waltham-Abbey  might  humbly  crave  kindred  of  king  William, 
both  deriving  their  best  being  from  one  and  the  same  person. 

Know,  reader,  that  whatever  hereafter  I  allege  touching  the  lands 
and  liberties  of  Waltham,  if  not  otherwise  attested  by  some  author 
in  the  margin^  is  by  me  faithfully  transcribed  out  of  Waltham 
ledger-book,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Honourable  James 
earl  of  Carlisle.  This  book  was  collected  by  Robert  Fuller,  the 
last  abbot  of  Waltham  ;  who,  though  he  could  not  keep  his  abbey 
from  dissolution,  did  preserve  the  antiquities  thereof  from  oblivion. 
The  book  (as  appears  by  many  inscriptions  in  the  initial  text-letters) 
was  made  by  himself,  having  as  happy  a  hand  in  fair  and  fest 
writing,  as  some  of  his  surname  since  have  been  defective  therein. 

3—^.    Queen  Maud  gives  WaUham  Monks  a  Mill :  Queen 
Addisia  the  Tithes.    King  Spephen^s  Bounty, 

Not  long  after  the  Conquest,  Waltham-Abbey  found  good  bene- 
factors, and  considerable  additions  to  their  maintenance.  For, 
Maud,  the  first  queen  to  king  Henry  I.  bestowed  on  them  the  mill 
at  Waltham,  which  she  had  by  exchange  for  Trinity  Church,  in 
London  ;  which  I  take  to  be  part  of  the  Trinity  Priory,  now  called 
the  Duke^s  Place. 

Adelisia,  second  wife  to  king  Heniy  I.  being  possessed  of  Walt- 
ham as  part  of  her  vepnue,  gave  all  the  tithes  thereof,  as  well  of 
her  demesnes  as  all  tenants  therein,  to  the  canons  of  Waltham. 
Meantime,  how  poorly  was  the  priest  of  the  place  provided  for ! 
Yea,  a  glutton  monastery  in  former  ages  makes  an  hungry  ministry 
in  our  days.  An  abbey,  and  a  parsonage  unimpropriate,  in  the 
same  place,  are  as  inconsistent  together,  as  good  woods  and  an  iron 
mill.  Had  not  Waltham  church  lately  met  with  a  noble  founder, 
the  minister  thereof  must  have  kept  more  fasting-days  than  ever 
were  put  in  the  Roman  Calendar. 

King  Stephen,  though  he  came  a  wrong  way  to  the  crown,  yet 
did  all  right  to  the  monastery  of  Waltham,  (as  who  generally 
sought  the  good-will  of  the  clergy  to  strengthen  himself,)  and  con- 
firmed all  their  lands,  profits,  and  privileges  unto  them. 
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6 — ^10.  King  Henry  dissolves  the  Dean  and  Canons  a^  WaUham. 
Augtutinians  substituted  in  their  Boom.  Mome-Land  in 
WaUham.  Fitz-Aucher  settled  at  Copt-HaU.  Hugh  Neville 
a  bouohtifiU  Benefactor. 

King  Henry  II.  utterly  dissolved  the  foundation  of  dean  and 
eleven  canons  at  Waltham.  The  debauchedness  of  their  lives  is 
rendered  in  his  charter  as  the  occasion  thereof:  Cvm  in  ed  oanoniei 
dericique  minus  religiosi  et  a^qualiter  vixissenty  ita  qudd  infamia 
donversationis  illorum  muUos  scandalisasset.  Whether  these  were 
really  or  only  reputed  vicious,  God  knows ;  seeing  all  those  must 
be  guilty  whom  power  is  pleased  to  pronounce  so.  Sure  it  is,  king 
Henry  outed  this  dean  and  canons,  and  placed  an  abbot  and  regu- 
lar Augustinians  in  their  room,  increasing  their  number  to  twenty- 
four.  And  because  (to  use  the  king^s  own  words)  it  was  fit,  ^^  that 
Christ^s  spouse  should  have  a  new  dowry,^^  he  not  only  confirmed  to 
this  monastery  the  primitive  patrimony  mentioned  in  the  Confess- 
or^s  charter,  eum  pedis  terrce^  ^^  with  many  pieces  of  land,^  and 
tenements,  which  their  benefactors  since  bestowed  upon  them,  but 
also  conferred  the  rich  manors  of  Sewaidstone  and  Eppings  on  this 
monastery* 

The  whole  charter  of  king  Henry  iis  too  long  to  transcribe,  but 
some  passages  therein  must  not  be  omitted.  Fifst.  The  king  had 
the  consent  of  pope  Alexander  for  the  suppression  of  these  canons  ; 
the  rather  moved  thereunto,  quia  prcedictis  canonicis  sufficienter 
prodsum  fuit^  ^^  because  the  aforesaid  expelled  canons  had  sufficient 
provision  made  for  them.^  For,  grant  them  never  so  scandalous, 
this  was  to  add  scandal  to  scandal, — to  thrust  them  out  of  house 
and  home,  without  any  means  or  maintenance.  Secondly.  This 
charter  presents  us  with  the  ancient  liberties  of  Waltham  church, 
that,  semper  fuit  regalis  capeUa  ex  primitivA  sui  fimdatione^  nuUi 
archiepiscopo  vel  episcopo^  sed  tant^m  eedesice  Bamance  et  regies 
dispositioni  subjecta.  And  though,  since  Reformation,  the  church 
hath  been  subjected  to  the  archbishop'*s  jurisdiction,  (as  succeeding 
to  the  royal  power,)  and  sometimes  with  grumbling  and  reluctancy 
to  the  episcopal  power,  yet  it  never  as  yet  owned  an  archdeacon,  or 
appeared  at  his  visitation. 

The  mentioning  of  the  consent  of  pope  Alexander  to  the  sup- 
pression of  Waltham  dean  and  canons,  and  substituting  Augusti- 
nians in  their  room,  mindech  me  of  a  spacious  place  in  this  town,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  abbey,  built  aboAt  with  houses,  called  Borne- 
landy  as  (Peter-pence  were  termed  Borne-scot)  at  this  day.  It  is 
genenilly  believed,  that  the  rents  thereof  peculiarly  belonged  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  Thus  the  pope  would  not  be  so  bad  a  carver  as 
to  cut  all  away  to  others,  and  reserve  no  corner  to  himself. 
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King  Richard  I.  (thougii  generally  not  too  loving  to  the  clergy) 
amply  confirmed  his  fatber^s  foundation,  and  gave  lands  to  Richard 
Fitz-Aucher  in  this  parish,  to  hold  them  in  fee,  and  hereditarily  of 
th«  church  of  Waltham-Holy-Cross.  This  Fitz-Aucher  fixed  him- 
self at  Copt-Hall,  a  stately  house  in  the  parish  ;  whether  so  called 
contractedly,  quasi  Cobbing-Hall,  from  Cobbing,  a  rivulet  running 
not  far  off;  or  from  two  ancient  and  essential  turrets  of  that  house, 
which  are  coped,  and  covered  with  lead ;  or  from  (in  my  mind  most 
probable)  an  high  and  sharp  hill,  (thus  Copeland,  so  called,  in 
Cumberland,)  whereon  the  house  is  founded. 

fn  or  about  this  hinge's  reign,  Hngh  Neville,  with  the  consent  of 
Joan  his  wife,  and  John  his  son^  bestowed  the  manor  of  Thorndon 
en  the  monastery  of  Waltham,  of  whom  laigely  before. 

11, 12.  [Kinff  Henry  III.  bestows  a  Market  and  a  FairS\ 

Waltham  Market. 

King  Henry  III.  to.  spare  court-keeping,  came  often  and  lay 
long  at  abbeys ;  so  that  Waltham  (the  nearest  mitred  abbey  to 
London)  had  much  of  his  company.  Being  a  religious  prince, 
great  were  his  desires ;  but,  withal  necessitous,  small  his  deeds  in 
endowing  churches.  However,  what  he  wanted  in  giving  himself, 
he  supplied  in  confirming  the  gifts  of  others.  And,  finding  it  the 
cheaper  way  of  benefaction  to  give  liberties  than  lands,  he  bestowed 
on  Waltham  a  weekly  market,  and  a  fair,  (so  called  a  feriandoy 
"  from  people'*s  playing  there,^  )  to  last  seven  days  ;  which  now  is 
divided  into  two,  but  of  shorter  continuance,  the  one  on  the  third 
day  of  May,  the  invention — ^the  other  on  the  fourteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, the  exaltation— of  the  cross. 

We  now  have  a  market  on  Tuesday,  but  cannot  boast  of  much 
trading  therem.  Indeed,  there  is  plenty  of  flesh,  but  little  com, 
brought  thither ;  and  bread  is  the  staff,  as  of  a  man,  so  of  a  market. 
Nor  let  us  impute  the  thinness  of  chapmen  in  summer  to  husband- 
men's having  no  leisure,  as  busied  in  tillage,  hay,  or  harvest ;  or,  in 
winter,  to  their  having  no  pleasure  to  repair  thither  in  so  deep  and 
dirty  ways ;  seeing  the  plain  truth  is,  no  underwood  can  thrive  near 
tlie  droppings  of  so  great  an  oak,  the  vicinity  of  London.  The 
gulden  market  in  Leadenhall  makes  leaden  markets  in  all  the  towns 
thereabouts. 

13—16.  Broils  betu^ixt  the  Abbot  and  the  Townsmen  about  Com- 
mons.    The  Sturdiness  of  the  Townsmen.     The  mast  guilty 
first  accuse.     The  Abbot  comes  off  Conqueror. 
In  the  first  year  that  Simon  was  made  abbot,  (which  by  exactest 
proportion   we   collect   to   be  about   the   thirtieth    year   of  King 
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Henry  III.)  tlie  men  of  Waltham  came  into  the  marsh,*  which 
the  abbot  and  his  convent  formerly  enjoyed  as  seveial  to  themselves, 
killed  four  mares,  worth  forty  shillings  sterling  at  least,  and  drove 
away  all  the  rest.  The  abbot  was  politicly  pleased,  for  the  present, 
not  to  take  notice  thereof.  The  next  year  some  men  of  Waltham 
went  to  the  abbot,  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  village,  and  demanded  of  him  to  remove  his  mares  and  colts 
out  of  the  marsh.  I'his  the  abbot  refused  to  do,  adding  withal, 
that  if  his  bailifik  had  placed  his  cattle  otherwhere  than  they  ought, 
they  might  do  well  to  have  it  amended,  yet  so  as  to  defer  the  matter 
till  Tuesday  after  Easter. 

On  that  Tuesday,  Richard,  brother  to  the  king,  duke  of  Corn- 
wall, came  to  Waltham,  at  what  time  both  the  men  and  women  of 
the  town  repaired  to  the  gate  of  the  abbey,  to  receive  the  abbot^s 
final  answer.  He  told  them,  that  he  could  not  speak  with  them  for 
the  present,  as  providing  himself  for  a  long  journey  into  Lincoln- 
shire, there  to  visit  the  Justices  Itinerant ;  but,  by  his  prior  and 
other  canons,  he  desired  them  to  be  patient  till  his  return,  when  he 
would  mend  wliat  was  to  be  mended.  Not  satisfied  therewith,  and 
neither  respecting  the  spiritual  holiness  of  the  abbot,  nor  temporal 
greatness  of  the  duke,  they  railed  at  and  reviled  him.  Then  into 
the  pasture  they  go ;  and,  in  driving  out  the  abbot'^s  mares  and 
colts,  drowned  three  wort}i  twenty  shillings,  spoiled  ten  more  to  the 
value  of  ten  marks,  and  beat  their  keepers,  who  resisted  them,  even 
to  the  shedding  of  blood. 

But,  after  the  abbot  returned  from  Lincolnshire,  the  townsmen, 
fearing  they  should  be  trounced  for  their  riot,  desired  a  lovcday, 
submitted  themselves  unto  him,  and  proffered  to  pay  him  damage. 
But,  next  day,  when  the  performance  of  these  promises  was 
expected,  away  went  tlie  Waltham-men,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  to  the  king  to  London,  enraging  him,  as  much  as  in  them 
lay,  against  the  abbot,  accusing  him,  that  he  would  disinherit  them 
of  their  right,  bring  up  new  customs,  take  away  their  pastures,  and, 
to  use  their  own  words,  '^  eat  them  up  to  the  bones  ;^^  and  that  he 
had  wounded  and  abused  some  of  them,  who  stood  defending  their 
own  rights.  Which  false  report  was  believed  of  many,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  convent  of  Waltham. 

The  abbot  would  not  put  up  [with]  so  great  a  wrong ;  but,  having 
episcopal  power  in  himself,  proceeded  to  the  excommunication  of 
the  rebellious  Walthamites.  But  the  townsmen  went  another  way 
to  work ;  namely,  to  defend  their  right  by  the  common  laws  of  the 
realm.  '  Whereupon  Stephen  Fitz-Bennet,  Simon  of  the  Wood, 

*  us.  of  Edward  Stacy,  ^written  (as  appears  by  cbaracter)  one  buDdrcd   auJ  forty 
years  idncc,  fol.  42. 
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William  Theyden,  and  Ralph  of  the  Bridge,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
rest,  implead  the  abbot  for  appropriating  their  commons  to  himself. 
But,  in  fine,  (after  many  cross  pleadings  here  too  long  to  relate,) 
the  abbot  so  acquitted  himself,  that  he  made  both  his  own  right 
and  the  townsmen's  riot  to  appear ;  who,  at  last,  at  the  King's 
Bench,  were  glad  to  confess  that  they  had  done  evil,  and  were 
amerced  twenty  marks  to  the  abbot,  which  he  not  only  remitted 
unto  them,  but  also,  on  their  submission,  assoiled  them  from  the 
excommunication. 

ir— 20.  The  Suit  betvnxt  the  Abbot  of  WcUtham  and  the  Lord 
of  Chesthunt.  A  Hie  not  the  same.  The  Suit  determined. 
Accessions  to  lengthen  the  Cause. 

The  brawls  betwixt  the  abbot  and  townsmen  of  Waltham  were 
no  sooner  ended,  but  far  fiercer  began  betwixt  the  said  abbot  and 
the  lord  of  Chesthunt,  on  the  like  occasion.  This  Chesthunt  is  a 
large  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  confining  on  the  west  of  Waltham, 
so  called,  saith  Norden,*  quasi  castanetum^  ^'  of  chestnut-trees,'' 
though  now,  I  believe,  one  hardly  appears  in  the  whole  lordship. 
In  this  suit, — 

Plaintiff. — Peter  duke  of  Savoy,  the  king's  dear  uncle,  (first 
founder,  I  take  it,  of  the  Savoy,  in  London,)  on  whom  the  king 
conferred  many  lordships,  and  Chesthunt  amongst  the  rest. 

Judges. — Ralph  Fit2^NichoIas  ;  John  of  Lexington  ;  Paulin 
Peyner  Seneschal ;  Henry  of  Bath ;  Jeremy  of  Caxton ;  Henry 
de  Bretton. 

Defendant.— Simon,  the  abbot,  and  the  convent  of  Waltham. 

Solicitor. — Adam  de  Alverton. 

The  Case. — The  plaintiff  endeavoured  to  prove,.that  the  stieam 
of  Ley,  (called  the  King's-Stream,)  dividing  Hertfordshire  from 
Essex,  ran  through  the  town  of  Waltham,  all  the  land  west  thereof 
belonging  to  the  manor  of  Chesthunt.  This  was  denied  by  the 
defendant ;  maintaining,  that  Small- Ley-Stream,  running  well-nigh 
half  a  mile  west  of  Waltham,  parted  the  counties ;  all  the  inters 
jacent  meadows  pertained  to  Waltham. 

Perusing  the  names  of  these  the  king's  justices  at  Westminster, 
who  would  not  suspect  but  that  this  Henry  of  Bath  was  bishop  of 
that  see  ?  considering  how  many  clergymen  in  that  age  were 
employed  in  places  of  judicature.  But  the  suspicion  is  causeless, 
finding  none  of  that  name  in  the  episcopal  catalogue.  Others  in 
like  manner  may  apprehend,  that  Bretton,  here  mentioned,  was  that 
learned  lawyer  (afterwards  bishop  of  Hereford)  who  wrote  the  book 
De  Juribus  Angliccuiisy  and  who  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the 

•  Id  hib  short  "  Survey  of  Hertrordahire." 
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reign  of  this  king  Henry  III.*    But  his  name  being  John,  not 
Henry,  discovereth  him  a  different  person. 

Not  long  after,  this  suit  was  finely  determined,  and  Peter  duke 
of  Savoy  remised  and  quit-claimed  from  him  and  his  heirs,  to  the 
said  abbot  and  his  successors,  the  right  and  claim  he  had  to  ask  in 
the  same  meadows  and  marshes  of  the  said  abbot.  This  is  called  in 
the  instrument  finalis  concardia,  though  it  proved  neither  ^'  final  ^ 
nor  a  ^'concord.""  For,  soon  after,  this  palliate  cure  broke  out 
again ;  and  the  matter  was  in  variance  and  undetermined  betwixt 
Robert  the  last  abbot,  and  the  lord  of  Chesthunt,  when  the  abbey 
was  dissolved. 

Many  accessions  (besides  those  common  prolongers  of  all  suits, 
namely,  the  heat  of  men^s  anger,  and  the  bellows  of  instruments 
gaining  by  law)  did  concur  to  lengthen  this  cause  : — 1.  The  consi- 
derableness  and  concernment  of  the  thing  controverted,  being  a 
large  and  rich  portion  of  ground.  2.  The  diflSculty  of  the  cause, 
about  the  channels  of  that  river,  which,  Proteus-like,  in  several  ages 
hath  appeared  in  sundry  forms,  disguised  by  derivations  on  different 
occasions.  3.  The  greatness  of  the  clients;  Chesthunt  loidship  being 
always  in  the  hand  of  some  potent  person,  and  the  corporation  of 
Waltham-Convent  able  to  wage  law  with  him.  Hence  hath  this 
suit  been  as  long-lived  as  any  in  England,  not  excepting  that  in 
Oloucesterahire  "f*  betwixt  the  posterity  of  viscount  Lisle,  and  the 
lord  Berkeley :  seeing  very  lately,  if  not  at  this  day,  there  were 
some  suits  about  our  bounds ;  Waltham  meadows  being  very  rich  in 
grass  and  hay,  but  too  fruitful  in  contentions. 

For  mine  own  part,  that  wound  which  I  cannot  heal  I  will  not 
widen  :  and,  seeing  I  may  say  with  the  poet, — 

2fon  noftrum  inter  vo*  tanUu  cufmponert  Hie*  ; 


*'  No  power  of  mine  so  hat  extends, 
As  for  to  make  both  parties  friends  ; 


tt 


I  will  not  turn,  of  an  unpartial  historian,  an  engaged  person,  who,, 
as  a  neighbour,  wish  well  to  Chesthunt ;  as  a  parishioner,  better  to 
Waltham  ;  as  a  Christian,  best  to  both.  And  therefore  so  much  for 
matter  of  fact,  in  our  records  and  ledger-books,  leaving  all  matters 
of  right  for  others  to  decide. 

21,  22.  Chesthunt  Nunnery  founded.     CopUHaU passed  to 

King  Henry  VIII. 

Meantime,  whilst  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Waltham  were  vexed 
with  the  men  of  Chesthunt,  they  found  more  favour  (if  public  fame 
belies  them  not)  from  some  loving  women  in  that  parish  ;  I  mean, 

*  See  GoDWii«y  in  his  Bishops  of  Hereford.  t  Camden,  in  Gloucestershire. 
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the  holy  sisters  in  Chesthunt  nunnery)  whose  honse  (whenever 
founded)  I  find,  some  ten  years  since,  thus  confirmed  by  royal 
authority  i—^Henricus^  rex  Angliey  dominus  Hybemie^  dux  Nor-^ 
mante^  Aquitanie,  et  comes  Andegame^  Sfc.  Shestrehunt  moniales 
totam  terram  dom.  teneant  cum  pertinentiis  euisque  canonicis  de 
cathde^  S^c.  quos  amoveri  fecimus  datum  apud  West,  wi,  Aug.  anno 
regni  nastri  xxiv.  But  this  subject  begins  to  swell  beyond  the 
bounds  intended  unto  it :  lest,  therefore,  what  we  intended  but  a 
tract  should  swell  to  a  tome,  we  will  here  descend  to  matters  of  later 
date. 

Only  be  it  premised,  that,  some  years  before  the  Dissolution,. 
Robert,  the  last '  abbot  of  Waltham,  passed  over  the  fair  seat  of 
Copt-hall  unto  king  Henry  VIII.  Thus,  as  the  castor,  when  pur- 
sued by  the  hunter,  to  make  his  escape,  is  reported  to  bite  off  his 
own  stones,  (as  the  main  treasure  sought  after,)  and  so  saves  his 
life  by  losing  a  limb ;  so  this  abbot  politicly  parted  with  that 
stately  mansion,  in  hope  thereby  to  preserve  the  rest  of  his  reve- 
nues. However,  all  would  not  do, — so  impossible  it  is  to  save 
what  is  designed  to  ruin  ;  and,  few  years  after,  the  abbey,  with  the 
large  lands  thereof,  were  seized  on  by  the  king,  and,  for  some 
months,  he  alone  stood  possessed  thereof. 


III.  THE  EXTRACTION,  CHARTER,  DEATH,  AND  ISSUE 
OF  SIR  ANTHONY  DENNY,  ON  WHOM  KING  HENRY 
VIII.  BESTOWED  WALTHAM-ABBEY. 

1 — 3.  A  Lease  of  Waltham-Abbey  given  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny. 
John  Denny ^  the  great  Soldier  in  France.  Edmond  Denny ^ 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

At  the  Dissolution,  king  Henry  bestowed  the  site  of  this  abbey, 
with  many  large  and  rich  lands  belonging  thereunto,  on  sir 
Anthony  Denny,  for  the  term  of  thirty-one  years.  Let  us  a  little 
inquire  into  his  extraction  and  descent. 

I  find  the  name  very  ancient  at  Chesterton,  in  Huntingdonshire,* 
where  the  heir-gen eraL  was  long  since  mairied  to  the  worshipful  and 
ancient  family  of  the  Bevils.  It  seems,  a  branch  of  the  male  line 
afterwards  fixed  in  Hertfordshire;  whereof  John  Denny,  esq. 
valiantly  served  Henry  V.  in  France,  where  he  was  slain,  and 
buried,  with  Thomas  his  second  son,  in  St.  Dionys'^s  chapel ;  their 
interment  in  so  noble  a  place  speaking  their  worthy  performances. 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  a  friar  showed  their  tombs  to  sir 

*  Speed,  or  rather  sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  Hantingdonsliire. 
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Matthew  Carev,  together  with  their  coats  and  differences.  Henry, 
eldest  son  of  this  John  Denny,  begat  William  Denny  of  Chest- 
hunt  in  Hertfordshire,  which  William  was  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  in  the  year  1480,  leaving  Edmond  Denny  to  inherit  his 
estate. 

Edmond  Denny  was  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
credit  and  favour  with  king  Edward  IV.  and  Heniy  VII.  He 
mairied  Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Troutbeck,  esq. 
on  whom  he  begat  Thomas  Denny,  from  whom  the  Dennies  in 
Norfolk  are  descended. 

4 — 6.  Anthony  Denny's  high  Cammendatians.    His  Epitaph  made 
by  the  Lord  Howard.    His  Issue  by  Dame  Joan  his  Wife. 

Anthony  Denny,  second  son  to  baron  Denny,  was  knighted  by 
king  Henry  VIII.  made  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  privy- 
counsellor,  and  one  of  his  executors.  I  cannot  say  he  was  bred  any 
great  scholar,  but  find  him  a  Maecenas,  and  grand  favourer  of 
learned  men.  For,  when  the  school  of  Sedbury  [Sedberg]  in  the 
north,  belonging  to  St.  John^s  in  Cambridge,  was  run  to  ruin,  the 
lands  thereof  being  sold  and  embezzled,  sir  Anthony  procured  the 
reparation  of  the  school,  and  restitution  of  their  means,  firmly  set- 
tling them,  to  prevent  future  alienation.*  Hear  what  character 
Mr.  Ascham  gives  of  him  :  Meligio^  doctrina^  respublica^  omnes 
euras  tuas  sic  occupant^  ut  extra  has  tres  res  ntUlum  tempus  eon- 
8um€u;'f  "Religion,  learning,  commonwealth,  so  employ  all  thy 
cares,  that  besides  these  three  things  you  spend  no  other  time.^^ 
Let  then  the  enemies  (if  any)  of  his  memory  abate  of  this  character 
to  what  proportion  they  please,  (pretending  it  but  the  orator^s  rhe- 
torical hyperbole,)  the  very  remainder  thereof,  which  their  malice 
must  leave,  will  be  sufficient  to  speak  sir  Anthony  a  worthy  and 
meriting  gentleman. 

I  find  an  excellent  epitaph  made  on  him  by  one  the  leamedest  of 
noblemen,  and  noblest  of  learned  men  in  his  age,  namely,  Henry; 
Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  and  eldest  son  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk^, 
worthy  the  reader's  perusal : — 

UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  ANTMOXY  DENNY. 

Death  and  the  king  did,  as  it  were,  contend, 
Which  of  them  two  bare  Denny  greatest  lore  : 

The  king,  to  show  his  love  'gan  far  extend. 
Did  him  advance  his  betters  far  above  : 

Near  place,  much  wealth,  great  honour  eke  him  gave, 

To  make  it  known  what  power  princes  have. 

•  Ascham i  Commend,  Epist,  fol.  210.  t  Idem,  fol,  208. 
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'    But  when  Death  came  with  his  triumphant  gift, 
From  worldly  cark  he  quit  his  wearied  ghost 

Free  from  the  coips,  and  straight  to  hearen  it  lift' 
Now  deem  that  can,  who  did  for  Denny  most : — 

The  king  gave  wealth,  hut  fading  and  unsurQ ; 

Death  brought  him  bliss  that  ever  shall  endure.* 

Know,  reader,  that  this  lord  made  this  epitaph  by  a  poetical  pro- 
lepsis ;  otherwise,  at  the  reading  thereof,  who  would  not  conceire, 
that  the  author  survived  the  subject  of  his  poem  !  Whereas  indeed 
this  Lord  died  (beheaded  1546)  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
whom  sir  Anthony  outlived,  being  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will. 
Nor  was  it  the  worst  piece  of  service  he  performed  to  his  master, 
when  (all  other  courtiers  declining  the  employment)  he  truly 
acquainted  him  with  his  dying  condition,  to  dispose  of  his  soul  for 
another  world. 

Sir  Anthony  died  about  the  second  of  Edward  VI.  dame  Joan 
Lis  wife  surviving  him.  Daughter  she  was  to  sir  Philip  Champer- 
noon,  of  Modbury  in  Devonshire ;  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
parts,  a  favourer  of  the  Reformed  religion  when  the  times  were 
most  dangerous.  She  sent  eight  shillings  by  her  man,  in  a  violet 
coat,  to  Anne  Aschough,*!*  when  imprisoned  in  the  Counter ;  [Comp- 
ter;] a  small  sum,  yet  a  great  gift;  so  hazardous  it  was  to  help 
any  in  her  condition.  This  lady  Joan  bought  the  reversion  in  fee 
of  Waltham  from  king  Edward  VI.  paying  three  thousand  and 
—  hundred  pounds  for  the  same,  purchasing  therewith  large  pri- 
vileges in  Waltham-Forest,  as  by  the  letters  patents  dotli  appear. 
She  bare  two  sons  to  sir  Anthony, — Henry  Denny,  esq.  of  whom 
hereafter ;  the  second,  sir  Edward,  who,  by  God'^s  blessing,  queen 
Elizabeth^s  bounty,  and  his  own  valour,  achieved  a  fair  estate  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  in  Ireland  ;  which  at  this  day  is  (if  any  thing  in 
that  woful,  war-wasted  country  can  be)  enjoyed  by  his  great  grand- 
child, Arthur  Denny,  esq.  of  Tralleigh  [Tralee]. 


IV.  THE  CONDITION  OF  WALTHAM-CHURCH  FROM 
THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  ABBEY  UNTIL  THR 
DEATH  OF  KING  HENRY  VIII. 

^/  Having  the  perusal  of  the  churchwardens^  accounts,  wherein 
their  ancient  expenses  and  receipts  are  exactly  taken,  fairly  written, 
and  carefully  kept,  I  shall  select  thence  some  memorable  items,  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  general  devotion  of  those  days. 

*  Weaver's  "  Funeral  MonomentH,"  page  852.  f  Fox's  <<  Acta  aud  Monu- 

ments/' fol.  1239. 
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Know,  then,  there  were  six  ordinary  obits  which  the  churchward- 
ens did  annually  discharge  ;  namely,  For  Thomas  Smith,  and  Joan 
his  wife,  on  the  sixteenth  of  January :  For  Thomas  Friend,  Joan 
and  Joan  his  wives,  on  the  sixteenth  of  February :  For  Robert 
Peest,  and  Joan  his  wife,  on  the'  tenth  of  April :  For  Thomas 
Towers,  and  Catherine  his  wife,  the  six-and-twentieth  of  April : 
For  John  Breges,  and  Agnes  ^his  wife,  the  one-and-thirtieth  of 
May :  For  Thomas  Turner,  and  Christian  his  wife,  the  twentieth 
day  of  December.  The  charge  of  an  obit  was  two  shillings  and 
two  pence ;  and,  if  any  be  curious  to  have  the  particulars  thereof, 
it  was  thus  expended : — To  the  parish-priest,  four  pence  ;  to  our 
ladyVpriest,  three  pence  ;  to  the  chamel-priest,  three  pence  ;  to  the 
two  clerks,  four  pence;  to  the  children,  (these  I  conceive  choristers,) 
three  pence ;  to  the  sexton,  two  pence ;  to  the  bellman,  two  pence  ; 
for  two  tapers,  two  pence ;  for  oblation,  two  pence.  O  the  reason- 
able rates  at  Waltham !  two  shillings  two  pence  for  an  obit,  the 
price  whereof  in  St.  PauFs  in  London  was  forty  shillings  !  For 
(forsooth)  the  higher  the  church,  the  holier  the  service,  the  dearer 
the  price,  though  he  had  given  loo  much  that  had  given  but  thanks 
for  such  vanities. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  these  obits,  the  parties  prayed  for,  or 
their  executors,  left  lands,  houses,  or  stock,  to  the  churchwardens. 
Thomas  Smith  bequeathed  a  tenement  in  the  commarket,  and 
others  gave  lands  in  Upshire,  called  Paternoster-Hills ;  others, 
ground  elsewhere,  besides  a  stock  of  eighteen  cows,  which  the  war- 
dens let  out  yearly  to  farm  for  eighteen  shillings,  making  up  their 
yearly  accounts  at  the  feast  of  Michael  the  archangel,  out  of  which 
we  have  excerpted  the  following  remarkable  particulars,  j 

^  Anno  1542,  M^  Thirty-Fourth  ofHmry  VIII. 

**  Imprimis.  For  watching  the  sepulchre,  a  groat.'" — This  con- 
stantly returns  in  eveiy  yearly  account ;  though  what  meant  thereby, 
I  know  not.  I  could  suspect  some  ceremony  on  Easter-eve,  in 
imitation  of  the  soldiers^  watching  Christ^s  grave  ;  but  am  loath  to 
chaige  that  age  with  more  superstition  than  it  was  clearly  guilty  of. 

**  Itemy  Paid  to  the  ringers  at  the  coming  of  the  king^s  Orace,  six 
pence.^ — Yet  Waltham  bells  told  no  tales  every  time  king  Henry 
came  hither,  having  a  small  house  in  Rome-land,  to  which  he  is  said 
oft  privately  to  retire,  for  his  pleasure.) 

^^Itemy  Paid  unto  two  men  of  law  for  their  counsel  about  the 
church-leases,  six  shillings  eight  pence."' 

"  Item^  Paid  the  attorney  for  his  fee,  twenty  pence." 

'*  Itemy  Paid  for  ringing  at  the  prince's  coming,  a  penny."" 
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^    Anno  1543,  the  ThiHy-Fifth  of  Henry  VIII. 

"  Imprimis.  Received  of  the  executors  of  sir  Robert  Fuller, 
given  by  the  said  sir  Robert  to  the  church,  ten  pounds.^ — How  is 
this  man  degraded  from  ^^  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Abbot 
of  Wallham,  (the  last  in  that  place,)  to  become  a  poor  sir  Robert, 
the  title  of  the  meanest  priest  in  that  age.  Yet  such  his  charity  in 
his  poverty,  that,  besides  this  legacjr,  he  bequeathed  to  the  church  a 
chalice,  silver  and  gilt,  which  they  afterwards  sold  for  seven 
pounds.*   ") 

Anno  1544,  ike  ThiHy-Sixth  of  Henry  VIII. 

^^  Imprimis.  Received  of  Adam  Tanner  the  overplus  of  the 
money  which  was  gathered  for  the  purchase  of  the  bells,  two  pound 
four  shillings  and  eleven  pence.'' — It  seems,  the  king's  officers  sold, 
and  the  parish  then  purchased,  the  five  bells,  being  great  and 
tunable,  (who,  as  they  gave  bountifully,  so  I  presume  they  Thought 
reasonably,)  and  the  surplusage  of  the  money  was  delivered. 

^^Item^  Received  of  Richard  Tanner,  for  eight  stoles,  three 
shillings."— A  stole  was  a  vestment  which  the  priest  used.  Surely 
these  were  much  worn,  and  very  rags  of  popery,  as  sold  for  four 
pence  half-penny  a-piece.  It  seems,  the  churchwardens  were  not  so 
charitable  to  give  away — ^nor  so  superstitious  to  bum — ^but  so 
thrifty  as  to  make  profit  by  sale  of — ^these  decayed  vestments. 

"  Item,  Paid  for  mending  the  hand-bell,  two  pence." — This  was 
not  fixed,  as  the  rest,  in  any  place  of  church  or  steeple,  but  (being 
a  diminutive  of  the  saints'-bell)  was  carried  in  the  sexton's  hands  at 
the  circumgestation  of  the  sacrament,  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and 
such  like  occasions. 

"  Item^  Paid  to  Philip  Wright,  carpenter,  for  making  a  frame  in 
the  bellfrey,  eighteen  shillings  four  pence." — The  bells,  being 
bought  by  the  parishioners,  were  taken  down  out  of  the  decayed 
steeple ;  and  we  shall  afterwards  see  what  became  tliereof.  Mean- 
time, a  timber-frame  was  made,  which  the  aged  of  the  last  genera- 
tion easily  remembered,  in  the  south-east  end  of  the  churchyard, 
where  now  two  yew-trees  stand,  and  a  shift  made  fox  some  years  to 
hang  the  bells  thereon.  ") 

Anno  1546,  the  Thirty-Eighih  of  Henry  VII L 

"  Item^  For  clasps  to  hold  up  the  banners  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  eight  pence." — By  these,  I  understand,  not  pennons  with 
arms  hanging  over  the  graves  of  interred  gentlemen,  but,  rather, 
some  superstitious  streamers^  usually  carried  about  in  procession. 

•  TheXhurchwaidens'  Account,  anno  1556. 
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Item^  Paid  to  John  Boston  for  mending  the  organs,  twentie 
pence. 


/  V.  THE  STATE  OF  WALTHAM-CnXTRCH  DURING  THE 
^  REIGN  OF  KING  EDWARD  VI. 

*^  Old  things  are  passed  away,  behold,  all  things  now  are  become 
new !  ^  Superstition  by  degrees  being  banished  out  of  the  church, 
we  hear  no  more  of  prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead.  Every  obit 
now  had  its  own  obit,  and  fully  expired ;  the  lands  formerly  given 
thereunto  being  employed  to  more  charitable  uses.  But  let  us 
select  some  particulars  of  the  churchwardens'^  accounts  in  this  king^s 


days.  ) 


Anno  1549,  the  Third  of  Edtcwrd  VI. 

''  Imprimis.  Sold  the  silver  plate  which  was  on  the  desk  in  the 
ehamely  [?]  weighing  five  ounces,  for  twenty-five  shOlings,'"— 
Guess  the  gallantry  of  our  church  by  this,  (presuming  all  the  rest 
in  proportionable  equipage,)  when  the  desk,  whereon  the  priest 
read,  was  inlaid  with  plate  of  silver. 

^^  Item,  Sold  a  rod  of  iron,  which  the  curtain  run  upon  before 
the  rood,  nine  pence.^ — The  rood  was  an  image  of  CSmst  on  the 
cross,  made  generally  of  wood,  and  erected  in  a  loft  for  that  pur- 
pose, just  over  the  passage  out  of  the  church  into  the  chancel. 
And  wot  you  what  spiritual  mystery  was  couched  in  this  position 
thereof?  The  church  (forsooth)  typified  the  church  militant,  the 
chaneel  represents  the  church  triumphant ;  and  all  who  will  pass 
out  of  the  former  into  the  latter,  must  go  under  the  rood-loft ;  that 
is,  cairy  the  cross,  and  be  acquainted  with  affliction.  I  add  this 
the  rather,  because  Harpsfield,*  that  great  scholar,  who  might  be 
presumed  knowing  in  his  own  art  of  superstition,  confesseth  himself 
ignorant  of  the  reason  of  the  rood-situation. 

^^  Item^  Sold  so  much  wax  as  amounted  to  twenty-six  shillings.^ 
— So  thrifty  the  wardens,  that  they  bought  not  candles  and  tapers 
ready  made,  but  bought  the  wax  at  the  best  hand,  and  paid  poor 
people  for  the  making  of  them.  Now  they  sold  their  magazine  of 
wax  as  useless.  Under  the  Reformation,  more  light  and  fewer 
candles.  ] 

"  Iteni^  Paid  for  half  of  the  book  called  Paraphrase^  five  shil- 
lings.^— By  the  seventh  injunction  of  king  Edward,  each  parish 
was  to  procure  '^  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,*"  namely,  the  first  part 
thereof  on  the  Gospels,  and  the  same  to  be  set  up  in  some  conve- 
nient place  in  the  church. 

*  Fox's  **  Acts  »nd  Monunents,"  in  the  examinatioxi  of  Thomas  U^^rk»,  page  1690. 


/ 
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<<  Item^  Spent  in  the  visitation  at  Chelmsford,  amongst  the 
wardens  and  other  honest  men,  fourteen  shillings  four  pence.'*^— A 
round  sum,  I  assure  you,  in  those  days.  This  was  the  first  visita- 
tion (kept  by  Nicholas  Ridley,  newly  bishop  of  London)  whereat 
Waltham-wardens  ever  appeared  out  of  their  own  town,  whose 
abbot  formerly  had  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

J    Anno  1551,  ihe  Fifth  of  Edward  VI. 

^^  ImprimU,  Received  for  a  knell  of  a  servant  to  the  lady  Mary 
her  Grace,  ten  pence.^^ — Copt  Hall  in  this  parish  being  then  in  the 
Crown,  the  lady  (afterwards  queen)  Mary  came  thither  sometimes, 
to  take  the  air  probably;  during  whose  residence  there,  this  her 
servant  died. 

^'  Item^  Lost  forty-six  shillings  by  reason  of  the  fall  of  money  by 
proclamation.^ — King  Henry  much  debased  the  English  coin,  to 
his  own  gain  and  the  land'*s  loss,  (if  sovereigns  may  be  said  to  get 
by  the  damage  of  their  subjects,)  yet  all  would  not  do  to  pay  his 
debts.  His  son  Edward  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  coin  to  its  true 
standard,  decrying  bad  money  by  his  proclamation,  to  the  intrinsic 
value  thereof.  But,  prevented  by  death,  he  effected  not  this  diffi- 
cult design  ;  (adultery  in  men,  and  adulterateness  in  money,  both 
hardly  reclaimed ;)  which  was  afterwards  completed  by  the  care  of 
queen  Elizabeth.    ) 

^^  Item,  Received  for  two  hundred  seventy-one  ounces  of  plate, 
sold  at  several  times,  for  the  best  advantage,  sixty-sevei>  pound 
fourteen  shillings  and  nine  pence.^ — Now  was  the  brotherhood  in 
the  church  dissolved,  consisting  as  formerly  of  three  priests,  three 
choristers,  and  two  sextons ;  and  the  rich  plate  belonging  to  them 
was  sold  for  the  good  of  the  parish.  It  may  seem  strange  the 
king'^s  commissioners,  deputed  for  that  purpose,  seized  not  on  it, 
from  whose  hands  Waltham  found  some  favour,  (befriended  by  the 
lord  Rich,  their  countryman,)  the  rather  because  of  their  inten- 
tions to  build  their  decayed  steeple. 


VI.    CHURCH- ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN 

MARY. 

"New  lady  new  laws.**'  Now  strange  the  metamorphosis  in 
Waltham.  Condemn  not  this  our  cosmography,  or  description  of 
a  country-town,  as  too  lew  and  narrow  a  subject ;  seeing,  in  some 
sort,  the  History  of  Waltham-church  is  the  Church-History  of 
England,— «11  parishes  in  that  age  being  infected  alike  with  super- 
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stition.  Nor  intend  I  hereby  to  renew  the  memory  of  idolatry,  but 
to  revive  our  gratitude  to  God.  for  .the  abolishing  thereof,  whose 
numerous  tridcets  here  ensue.  ^ 

» 

Anno  1654,  Maries  prima. 

"  Imprimis.  For  a  cross  with  a  foot,  copper  and  gilt,  twenlie-five 
shillings.'" 

"  Item,  For  a.  cross-staff,  copper  and  gilt,  nine  shilliijgs  and  four 
pence.^ 
/  "  Item^  For  a  pax,  copper  and  gilt,  five  shiDingsr" — "  Greet  one 
another,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "with  an  holy  kiss,''  1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  on 
which  words  oT  the  apostle  the  pax  had  its  original.  This  cere- 
mony, performed  in  the  primitive  times  and  eastern  countries,  was 
afterwards  (to  prevent  wantonness,  and  to  make  the  more  expedi- 
tion) commuted  into  a  new  custom,  namely,  ^a  piece  of  wood  or 
metal  (with 'Christ's  picture  thereon)  was  made,  and  solemnly  ten- 
dered to  all  people  to  kiss.  This  was  called  the  paa:^  or  "  peace," 
to  show  the  unity  and  amity  of  all  there  assembled,  trho,  though 
not  immediately,  by  the  proxy  of  the  pax,  kissed  oneanother.y 

"  Item^  For  A  pair  of-  censers,  copper  and  gilt,  nine  shillings  and 
eight  pence.^ — These  were  pots,  in  the  which  fraixkincense  was 
burned,  perfuming  the  church  during  divine  service. 

"  Item^  For  a  stock  of  brass  for  the  holy-water,  seven  shillings." 
'—Which,  by  the  canon,  must  be  of  marble,  or' metal,  and  in  no 
case  of  brick,'*  lest  tfie  sacred  liquor  be  sucked  up  by  the  spungi- 
ness  thereof. 

'*  Item^  For  a  chrismatory  of  pewter,  three  shillings  four  pence." 
—This  was  a  vessel  in  which  the  consecrated  oil,  used  in  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  extreme  unction,  was  deposited. 

"  Item^  For  a  yard  of  silver  sarcenet  for  a  cloth  for  the  sacra- 
ment, seven  shillings  eiglit  pence."— Here  some  silkman  or. mercer 
must  satisfy  us  what  this  was.  The  price  seems  too  low  for  sarce- 
net inwoven  with  silver,  and  too* high' for, plain  sarcenet  of  a  silver 
colour. 

"/ifew.  For  a  pix  of  pewter,  two  shillings." — This  was  a  box 
wherein  the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  was  put  and  preserved. 

"  Item^  For  Mary  and  John,  tbat  stand  in  the  rood-loft,  twen tie- 
six  shillings  eight  pencei" — "Christ  on  the  cross. saw  his  mother, 
and  the  disciple  virhom  he  loved  standing  by ^'^  John  xix.  26,  &c. 
In  apish  imitation  whereof  the  rood,  when  perfectly  made  with  all 
the  appurtenances  thereof,  was  attended  with  these  two  images. 
'^^Itemy  Fox  waishing  eleven  aubes  and  as  many  head-clothes,  six 

*  DuRANTUSy  De  RitUm*  Ecclet*  num.  6,  page  173* 
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pence.'*^<J^An  aube^  or  albe,  was  a  priesCs  garment  of  white  linen 
down  to  their  feet,  girdeH  aboiit  his  middle.  The  thin  matter 
denoted  simplicity ;  colour,  purity ;  length,  (deep  divinity  !  *) 
perseverance;  and  the  cincture  thereof  signified  tke person  wearing 
it  prompt  and  prepared /or  God's  service.  Their  head-clothes  were 
like  our  Serjeants^  coifs,  but  close^  and  not  turned  up. 
^J  ^*  Itemf  For  watching  the  sepulchre,  eight  pence.*" — ^Thus  the 
price  of  that  service  (but  a  groat  in  king  Henry^s  days)  was  doubled. 
However,  though  popery  was  restored  to  its  kind,  yet  was  it  not 
re-estated  in  its  former  degree,  in  the  short  reign  of  queen  Mary. 
For  we  find  no  mention  of  the  former  six  obits  anniversarily  per- 
formed ;  the  lands  for  whose  maintenance  were  alienated  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward,  and  Uie  vicar  of  the  parish  not  so  charitable 
as  to  celebrate  these  obits  gratis,  without  any  reward  for  the  same.^ 
^^  Itemy  For  a  processioner,  and  a  manual,  twenty  pence.*** 
"  Item^  For  a  corporal-cloth,  twelve  pence."' — ^This  was  a  linen 
cloth  laid  over  or  under  the  consecrated  host. 
v/  ^'  Itemy  To  the  apparitor,  for  the  bishop's  book  of  articles  at  the 
visitation,  six  pence.*" — This  bishop  was  bloody  Bonner,  that  cor- 
pulent tyrant,  full  (as  one  said)  of  guts  and  empty  of  bowels ;  who 
visited  his  diocess  before  it  was  sick,  and  made  it  sick  with  his 
visitation.  His  -articles  were  in  number  tliirty-seven,  and  John 
Bale  wrote  a  book  against  them.-f-  The  bishop's  chief  care  herein 
was  the  setting  up  of  complete  roods,  commonly  called  (but  when 
without  his  ear-reach)  *^  Bonner's  Block- Almighty."  If  any  refused 
to  provide  such  blocks  for  him,  let  them  expect  he  would  procure 
faggots  for  them* 

^y      Anno  1556,  Marice  tertio. 

"  Imprimis,  For  ooles  to  undermine  a  piece  of  the  steeple  which 
stood  after  the  first  fiill,  two  shillings." — This  steeple  formerly 
stood  in  the  middle  (now  east  end)  of  the  church;  and,  being 
ruined  past  possibility  of  repair,  fell  down  of  itself,  only  a  remain- 
ing part  was  blown  up  by  underminers.  How  quickly  can  a  few 
destroy  what  required  the  age  and  industry  of  many  in  long  time  to 
raise  and  advance ! 

It  soundeth  not  a  little  to  the  praise  of  this  parish,  that,  neither 
burdensome  nor  beholding  to  the  vicinage  for  a  collection,  they 
rebuilt  the  steeple  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  on  their  own  pro- 
per cost,  enabled  thereunto,  partly  by  their  stock  in  the  church-box, 
arising  from  the  sale  (as  is  aforesaid)  of  the  goods  of  the  brother- 
hood, and  partly  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  parishioners. 

*  DuEANTUSy  De  RUihu  Ecclet,  nam.  9,  page  31 6 «  t  Fox's  <'  Acts  and 

Monuments/' pnge  1474. 
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This  tower-steeple  is  eightj-six  feet  high  from  the  foundation  to  the 
battlements,  each  foot  whereof  (besides  the  materials  pre-prorided) 
costing  thirtj-three  shillings  four  pence  the  building.*  Three  years 
passed  from  the  founding  to  the  finishing  thereof,  (every  year's  woik 
discernible  by  the  discolouration  of  the  stones,)  and  the  parish  was 
forced,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  building,  to  sell  their  bells,  hanging 
before  in  a  wooden  frame  in  the  churchyard  ;  so  that  Waltham, 
which  formerly  had  steeple-Iesa  bells,  now  had  for  some  years  a 
bell-less  steeple.  | 


VII.    THE    CONDITION   OF  THE   CHURCH    FROM   THE 
BEGINNING  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  TO  THIS  DAY. 

In  eleven  full  years,  namely,  from  the  last  of  king  Henry  YIII. 
anno  1547^  till  the  first  of  queen  Elizabeth,  1558,  this  church 
found  four  changes  in  religion  ;  papist,  and  piotestant ;  papist,  and 
protestant  again.  The  last  turn  will  appear  by  the  wardens^  follow* 
ing  accounts. 

1.  Anno  1558,  Elizabethw  primo, 

^^  Imprimis.  For  the  taking  down  of  the  rood-^loft,  three  shillings 
two  pence.^ — If  then,  there  living  and  able,  I  hope  I  should  have 
lent  an  helping  hand  to  so  good  a  work,  as  now  I  bestow  my 
prayers,  that  the  like  may  Bev«r  in. England  be  set  up  again. 

"/if^w,  Received  for  a  suite  of  vestments,' being  of  blew  velvet, 
and  another  suite  of  damask,  and  an  altar-cloth,  four  pound.^ 

*^  Itemy  For  three  corporasses,  whereof  two  white  silk,  and  one 
Mew  velvet,  two  pound  thirteen  shillings  four  pence." 
/  **  Item^  For  two  suits  of  vestments,  and  an  altar-cloth,  three 

pound.'''* — ^Now  was  the  superstitious  wardrobe  dispersed,  and  that 
(no  doubt)  sold  for  shillings  which  cost  pounds.  They  were  beheld 
as  the  garments  spotted  with  sin,  and  therefore  the  less  pity  to  part 
with  them.     But  see  what  followeth.^ 


2.  Anno  1562,  Elizabeths  quinto. 

y^  "  Itemy  For  a  cloth  of  buckeram  for  the  communion-table,  and 

the  making,  four  shillings." — Having  sold  so  much,  could  they  not 
afford  a  better  carpet  ?  Is  there  no  mean  betwixt  paintmg  a  face, 
and  not  washing  it  ?     He  must  have  a  fixed  aim  and  strong  hand, 

*  The  thirty-three  feet  on  the  top  (difBcolty  and  danger  of  climbing  made  it  th« 
dearer)  coat  forty  ahillings  a  foot,  as  appeareth  by  the  chtirch^aidenft'  accoimta,  anno 
15G3. 
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who  hits  decencj,  and  missetli  gaudiness  and  slattery.  But  there 
is  a  generation  of  people  who  over-do,  in  the  spirit  of  opposition : 
such  conceive  that  a  trestle  is  good  enough  for  God^s  table ;  and 
9Uch  a  table,  covering  enough  for  itself.  J 

"  Item^  For  lattices  for  the  church-windows,  fifteen  shillings.'"— 
Fain  would  I,  for  the  credit  of  our  church,  by  IcUtices  understand 
"  casements,^^  if  ihe  word  would  bear  it.  Yet  surely  it  was  not  for 
covetousness  wholly  to  spare  glazing,-  but  thrift  to  preserve  the  glass, 
that  these  lattices  did  fence  them  on  the  outside. 

"  Itenij  Paid  for  a  bay  nagge,  given  to  Mr.  Henry  Denny  for 
the  abby  wall,  three  pound  seventeen  shillings.'" — ^This  nag  was 
rather  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Denny^s  propriety,  than 
a.  just  valuation^  of  what  Jthe  parish  >  received  .from  him,  for  it  fol- 
loweth, — 

"  Itemi  To  labourers  which  did  undermine  the  said  wall,  forty- 
five  shillings  nine  pence.^^— What  then  may  the  materials  of  that 
wall  be  presumed  worth  in  themselves  ?  I  conceive  this  was  a 
building  which^ranged  east'' beyond  the  old  steeple,  the  demolishing 
whereof  brought  much  profit  to  the  parish,  whose  wardens  for  some 
years  drave  a  great  trade  in  the  sale  of  lead,  stone,  and  timber,  all 
devoured  in  the  roofing,  flooring,  and  finishing  of  their  steeple. 

t).  Annoli5e3,  ElizabdhcB  seaito. 

^'^^  Imprimis.  For  an  old  house  in"  the  old  market-place,  thirteen 
pound  dx  shillings  eight  pence.^— This  tenement,  low-rented, 
yielded  annually  nine  shillings.  Now  the  parish  sold  it,  and  ano- 
ther hoiise  in  West-street,  outright ; '  letting  leases  also  of  their 
other  church-lands  for  twenty-one  yedrs.  Such  .baigains  made  a 
feast  for  the  present  age,  and  a  famine  for  posterity. 

"  Item^  For  the  old  timber  in  the  little  vestiary  of  St.  George^'s 
chappel,  fifteen  shillings.^— In  vain  have  I  inquired  for  the  situa- 
tion hereof, iong  since  demolished  ;  and  no  wonder  if  St.  George's 
chapel  cannot  be  found,  when  St.  George  himself  is  affirmed  by 
some  as  one  never  existent  in  rerum  naturd.* : 

"  Itemj  Received  of  Mr.  Denny,  for  one  cope  of  fcloth  of  *gold, 
three  pound  six  shillings  eight  pence.*" 

"  Item^  For  two  altar-cloaths  of  velvet  and  silk,  two  pound.*" — 
It  seemeth  the  parish  did  not  part  with  all  their  gallantry  at  once, 
but  made  several  stakes  thereof,  and. parcelled  Ihem  out  as  their 
necessities  did  require. 

**  Item^  Received  bf  Mr.  Tamworth  twenty  loads  of  timber  ready 
|iewed,  which  he  gave  to  the  parish.*" — This  gentleman,  by  bis 

•  pHiLiprus  Mblancthon  III  j4pologia,  jlrticulo  2\,  Cm/etiiimu  jtuguttaiuB. 
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bounty  to  the  public,  seems  better  known  to  Ood  than  to  me, 
having  neither  heard  nor  read2of  any  of  his  name  living  in  or  near 
.    to  Waltham. 

*^  Item^  For  taking  down  the  stairs  in  the  abby,  seven  shillings 
eight  pence.^-^This  was  part  of  the  nag-purchase,  whereby  we  col< 
lect,  Uiat^a  laige  structure  was  by  this  baigaiiK  conveyed  to  the 
parish. 

**  Item^  For  taking  down  the  lead  from  the  charnel-house,  and 
covering  the  steeple,  eighteen  shillings.*" — The  steeple  was  con-* 
ceived  above  the  charnel-house  as  in  height  so  in  honour.  Where* 
fore  now  the  lead  taken  from  it  was  translated  to  the  covering  of 
the  steeple.*  Call  this  removing  of  this  metal  from  one  part  of <  the 
church  to  another,  only  the  borrowing  of  St.  Peter  to  lend'  to  St. 
Paul. 

*'  Item^  For  the  archdeacon^s  man  coming  for  a  record  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  four  pence.'" — I  know  not  on  what  canon 
this  was  founded.  It  may  be,  her  majesty  in  those  dangerous  times 
desired  (not  out  of  pride,  but  necessary  policy)  to  know  the  number 
of  her  subjects,  and  might  enjoin  the  archdeacons,  in  their  respect* 
ive  visitations,  to  make  this  inquiry. 

4^  5.  Biffh  Time  to  knock  off.    JUmsa  Earl  of  Carlish  presetU 

Owner  of  WaUham. 

J3ut  day  begins  to  dawn^  and  the  light  of  our>  age  to  appear, 
matters  coming  within  the  memory  of  many  alive^  We  will  there^ 
fore  break  off;  Waltham,  since,  affording  no  peculiar  observables  ; 
only  will  add,  that  sir  Edward  (grandchild  to  sir  Anthony)  Denny 
wair  created,  by.  king'  James,  baron  of  Waltham,"!-  and  since  made, 
by  king  Charles,  earl  of  Norwich :  a  nobl^  person,  who  settled  on 
the  curate  of  Waltham  (to  whom  before  a  bare  stipend  of  eight 
pounds  did  belong)  one  hundred  pounds  per  annumi  with  some 
other  considerable  accommodations,  tying  good'  land  for  the  true 
performance  thereof. 

The  abbey  is  now  the  inheritance  of  this  earVs  grandchild,  (by 
Honora  his  daughter,)  James  Hay,  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  married 
Margaret,  daughter  to  Francis,  earl  of  Bedford,  by  whom  as  yet  he 
hath  no  issue  ;  for  the  continuance  of  whose  happiness  my^prayers 
shall  never  be  wanting.  / 

w     6—8.  Nicholas  the  most  eminent  Abbot  of  Waltham.    John  de 
WcUtham.    Roger  WaUham  a  learned  Writer. 

The  reader  may  justly  expect  from  me  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
abbots  of  this  monastery.    But  to  do  it  falsely 9  I  dare  not ;  lamefyy 

*  Which  is  now  bat  tiled.  f  Camden's  Britannia,  in  Essex. 
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I  would  not ;  perfeoUy^  I  cannot ;  and  therefore  must  crave  to  be 
excused.  Only  let  me  observe,  that  Nicholas  abbot  of  Waltham 
was  most  triumphant  in  power  of  any  in  his  place.  He  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  king  Richard  II.  and  was  one  of  the  fourteen 
commissioners,  chosen  by  Parliament,  to  examine  the  miscarriages 
in  that  king^s  reign  since  the  death  of  his  grandfather.* 

Amongst  the  natives  of  Waltham,  for  statesmen  John  de  Walt- 
ham  bears  away  the  bell.  He  was  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  in 
the  reign  of  king  Richard  II.  being  the  third  in  number  chosen 
amongst  the  fourteen  commissioners  aforesaid,  empowered  to  exa- 
mine all  misdemeanours  of  state.*!*  And  now  was  not  Waltham 
highly  honoured  with  more  than  a  single  share,  when,  amongst 
those  fourteen,  two  were  her  gremials,  the  fore-named  Nicholas 
living  in  Waltham,  and  this  John  having  his  name  thence,  because 
birth  therein  ? 

But  amongst  sclnilars  in  our  town,  Roger  Waltham  must  not  be 
forgotten,  canon  of  St.  PauPs  in  London,  and  a  great  favourite  to 
Fulk  Basset,  bishop  thereof.  He  wrote  many  learned  books, 
whereof  two  especially  (one  called  Compendium  Morals^  the  other, 
Imoffines  OratorumJ  commend  his  parts  and  pains  to  posterity.!  J 

9, 10.  £[uffA  NemUe  blurted  in  Waltham ;  and  aho  Bobert 

PasseUew* 

Pass  we  from  those  who  were  bom,  to  eminent' persons  buried, 
therein.  Here  we  first  meet  with  Hugh  Neville,  a  minion  of  king 
Richard  I.  He  was  interred  in  Waltham  church,  saith  my  author,§ 
in  nobili  sarcapha^go  marmoreo  et  insculpto^  ^'  in  a  noble  coffin  of 
marble  engraved.^^  If  a  coffin  be  called  sarcophoffusy  (from  con- 
suming the  corpse,)  surely  sacrilege  may  be  named  sarcaphago^ 
phofffM^  which  at  this  day  hath  devoured  that  coffin,  and  all  belong- 
ing thereunto. 

We  spoil  all,  if  we  foiget  Robert  Passellew,  who  was  domintu 
fac  totum  in  the  middle — and  fac  nihil  towards  the  end— of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Some  parasites  extolled  him  by  allusion  to 
his  name,  pass-le-eau^  (that  is,  *'  passing  the  pure  water,'''')  the  wits 
of  those  days  thus  descanting  upon  him  : — 

Est  aqua  lenisy  et  est  aqua  dulcisy  et  est  aqua  clara^ 
Tu  prascellis  aquam^  nam  lent  lenior  es  tu^ 
Dulci  dulcior  es  tu^  clara  clarior  es  tu  ; 
Mente  quidem  lenis^  re  dulcisy  sanguine  clarus,  \\ 

•  Hen.  de  Knighton,  De  Eventibw  AngL  Ifb.  v.  page  2687.  t  IWd.  utpriu*, 

page  2686.  t  Bale,  De  Script,  Brit,  cent  Iv.  page  302.  §  Matthew 

Paris,  in  anno  1 222,  page  316.  ||  Collection  of  Mr.  Camden' ■  mB8.  in  nr  Thomas 

Cotton's  library. 
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But  such  who  flattered  liim  the  fastest  whilst  in  &vour,  mocked  him 
the  most  in  misery;  and  at  last  he  died  in  his  own  hoose  in 
Waltham,  and  was  bnried  in  the  abbey-church  therein.* 

11, 12.  A  Heap  ofDiffieuUUi  ccui  toff ether.    Queries  &n  Queriee. 

And  now,  because  we  have  bo  often  cited  Matthew  Paris,  I 
neyer  met  with  more  difficulties  in  six  lines,  than  what  I  find  in 
him ;  which,  because  nearly  relating  to  this  present  subject,  I 
thought  fit  to  exemplify: — Eodemgue  anno^  videlicet  in  oraetino 
Saneti  Miekaelie  dedicata  est  eedesia  canventualis  canonicorwn  de 
Waltham^  ab  qneoopo  Norwicensi  WiUidmo^  eclemniter  Toldi^ 
eusistentibus  aliis  plurimis  episeopisy  prcdatis^  et  maffnatibtu  vene- 
rabilibm^  etatim  post  dedieationem  eodesicB  Sancti  Pauli  Londi- 
nensis^  ut  peregrinarUes  hinc  inde  indistanter  remearent. — Mat- 
thew Paris,  in  anno  1242,  p.  595.  <^  And  in  the  same  year,, 
namely,  the  morrow  after  St.  MichaeFs  day,  the  conventual  church 
of  the  canons  at  Waltham  was  dedicated  by  William  bishop  of 
Norwich  very  solemnly,  many  other  bishops,  prelates,  and  vene- 
rable peers  assisting  him,  presently  after  the  dedication  of  St. 
Paulas  in  London  ;  that  pilgrims  and  tmvellers  up  and  down  might 
indistantly  retum.*"  It  is  clear,  our  church  of  Waltham-Abbey  is 
intended  herein,  England  afifbrding  no  other  conventual  church.j' 
<  This  being  granted,  1.  How  comes  Waltham  church,  built  by 
Harold  two  hundred  years  before,  now  to  be  first  dedicated  ;  that 
age  accounting  it  as  faulty  and  fiital  to  defer  the  consecration  of 
churches,  as  the  christening  of  children  ?  2.  What  made  the 
bishop  of  Norwich  to  meddle  therewith  ?  an  office  more  proper  for 
the  bishop  of  London  to  perform,  Waltham  being  (though  not 
under)  in  his  jurisdiction.  3.  What  is  meant  by  the  barbarous 
word  indistanter  f  and  what  benefit  accrued  to  tmvellers  thereby  ? 
I  will  not  so  much  as  conjecture,  as  unwilling  to  draw  my  bow 
where  I  despair  to  hit  the  mark,  but  leave  all  to  the  judgment  of 


others.  \  But  I  grow  tedious,  and  will  therefore  cwiclude../  "      ^" 

13—^15.  Kin^^Chafies's  tost  Coming  to  Waltham.    Conditionally 
granteih  the  Repairing  of  the  Church  ;  but  it  misearrieth. 

Anno  1641,  king  Charles  came  the  last  time  to  Waltham,  and 
went,  as  he  was  wont  where  any  thing  remarkable,  to  see  the 
church,  the  earl  of  Carlisle  attending  him.  His  majesty  told  him, 
that"  he  divided  his  cathedral  churches,  as  he  did  his  royal  ships, 
into  three  ranks,  accounting  St.  PauPs  in  London,  York,  Lincoln, 
Winchester,  &c.  of  the  first  form  ;  Chichester,  Lichfield,  &c.  of  the 

*  Matthew  Park,  anno  1252.  f  See  Speed's  "  Catalogue  of  Religions  Hooseg." 
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second ;  the  Welch  cathedrals  of  the  third,  vith  which  Waltham 
church  may  be  well  compared,  especially  if  the  roof  thereof  was 
taken  lower  and  leaded. 

The  earl  moved  his  majesty,  that,  seeing  this  ancient  church 
(founded  by  King  Harold  his  predecessor)  was  fallen  into  such 
decay  that  the  repair  was  too  heavy .  for  the  paidsh,  he  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  a  moderate  toll  of  cattle  coming.over  the  bridge, 
(with  their  great  drifts  *  doing  much  damage  to  the  highway^,) 
and  therewith  both  the  town  might  be  paved,  and  the  church 
repaired.  The  king  graciously  granted  it,  provided  it  were  done 
with  the  privity  and  consent  of  a  great  prelate,  (not  so  safe  to  be 
named  as  easy  ta  be  guessed,)  with  whom  he  consulted  in  all 
church-matters. 

But  when  the  foresaid  prelate  was  informed,  that  the  earl  had 
applied  to  his  nuy'esty  before  addresses  to  himself,  he  dashed  the 
design  ;  so  that  poor  Waltham  church  must  still,  be  contented  with 
their  weak  walls,  and  wprse  roof,  till  providence  procure  her  some 
better  benefactors.  As  for  the  arms  of  Waltham-Abbey,  being 
loath  to  set  them  alone,  I  have  joined  them  in  the  following 
draught,  with  the  arms  of  the  other  mitred  abbeys,  as  &r  as  my 
industry  could  recover  them.-f* 

SOLI    DEO    GLORIA, 


*  Modem  usage  prefen  <<  droree/'  thimgh  lN>th  words  sm  derived  from  the  veib  ^to 
drive." — Edit. 

t  The  sahjoined  Is  one  of  the  two  '*  Seals  of  Aims "  which  Fuller  has  given  to 
Waltham;  the  other  appears  as  No.  14,  in  vol.  ii.  page  229  of  his  <' Church 
History."— Edit. 
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TO   THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  BERKELEY, 

LORD  BERKELEY, 
MOUBEAY,  SEGRAVE,  AND  BRUCE, 

MY  MOST  BOUNTIFUL  AND  MOST  EXEMPLARY  PATRON. 


Sir, 

My  Church-History  was  so  far  from  prostituting 
herself  to  mercenary  embraces,  she  did  not  at  all 
espouse  any  particular  interest,  but  kept  herself  a 
Virgin. 

Howeyer,  a  dragon  is  risen  up,  with  much  fierceness 
and  fury,  threatening  this  my  yirgin's  destruction. 

Your  name  is  George,  and  for  you  it  is  as  easy  as 
honourable  to  protect  her  from  violence. 

If  any  material  falsehood  or  forgery  be  found  in  my 
book,  let  "  Liar "  be  branded  in  my  face.  But,  0 ! 
suflFer  not  my  "  Injured  Innocence "  to  be  overborne 
in  such  things,  which  I  have  truly,  clearly,  and  warily 
written. 

Thus  shall  you  encourage  me  (leaving  oflF  such  con- 
troversial deviations  from  my  calling)  to  preach  and 
to  perform  in  my  ministerial  ftinction  somewhat  worthy 
of  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 
servant  and  chaplain, 

THOMAS  FULLER. 

Cranford  Moat-house, 
March  the  21st. 
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PART.  I. 

INTRODUCTION^. 

COKTAIKIKO 

FULLEE^S  INTEODUCTION,  FOUBTEEK  CHAPTERS  :.HIS  ANSWER 
TO  DR.  HEYLTN^S  TITLE-PAGE  TO  THE  *^  GENERAL  PRE- 
FACE,^^  TO  THE  '^  NECESSARY  INTRODUCTION,^  AND  TO 
*^  THE  ANIMADVERSIONS  ON  BOOK  I.  OF  THE  CHURCH* 
HISTORY   OF   BRITAIN.^ 

CHAPTER  I. 

That  it  is  impassible  /or  the  Pen  of  any  Historians^  teritinff  in 
feu  ours  J  a  divided  Age^  to  please  all  Parties^  cmd  how  easy 
it  is  to  cavil  (xt  any  Author. 

Such  as  Eved- after  the  flood,  and  before  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  were  happy  in  this  particular, — ^that  they  did  hear  to 
understand,  and.  speak  to  be  understood,  with  all  persons  in  their 
generation.  Not  such  their  felicity  who  lived  after  the  concision 
of  languages  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  when  the  eloquence  of  the  best 
was  but  barbarism  to  all,  save  a  few  folk  of  his  own  family. 

Happy  those  English  historians  who  wrote  some  sixty  years  since, 
before  our  civil  distempers  were  bom  or  conceived ;  at  leastwise, 
before  there  were  house-burnings  (though  some  heart-burnings) 
amongst  us ;  I  mean,  before  men^s  latent  animosities  broke  out  into 
open  hostility :  seemg  then,  there  was  a  general  right  understanding 
betwixt  all  of  the  nation. 

But,  alas  !  such  as  wrote  in- or  since  our  civil  wars  are  seldom 
apprehended  truly  and  candidly,   save  of  such  of  their  own  persua- 
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sion ;  T^hilst  others  do  net  (or  what  is  worse,  mli  not)  understand 
them  aright :  and  no  wonder  if  speeches  be  not  rendered  according 
to  the  true  intent  of  the  speaker,  when  prejudice  is  the  interpreter 
thereof. 

This  I  foresaw  when  I  entered  upon  my  Church-History ;  but 
comforted  myself  with  the  counsel  of  Erasmus :  8%  non  possis 
placere  omnibus^  pktoeto  optimis ;  '^  If  thou  canst  not  please  all, 
please  the  best.''^  In  order  whereunto,  I  took  up  to  myself  this 
resolution,  to  steer  my  course  betwixt  the  two  rocks  of  adulation 
and  irritation  ;  though  it  seems  I  have  run  upon  both,  if  the  Ani- 
madvertor  may  be  belieyed ;  whereof  hereafter. 

As  it  is  impossible  in -distracted  times  to  please  all,  so  is  it  easy 
for  any  at  any  time  to  cavil  at  the  best  performance.  A  pigmy  is 
giant  enough  /or  this  purpose.  Now  cavils  may  be  reduced  io 
these  two  heads  : — Cavils  without  cause ;  cavils  without  measure. 

Causeless  Cavils  are  €uch  as  the  caviller  himself  doth  create, 
without  any  ground  for  the  same.  Bucfa  find  a  knot  in  a  bulrush, 
because  they  themselves  •  before  had  tied  it  therein ;  and  may  be 
compared  to  beggars,  who  breed  vermin  in.  their  own  bodies,  and 
then  blow  them>  on  the  clothes  of  others. 

Cavils  without  measure  are,  when*  the  anger  and  bitterness 
of  the  caviller  exceedeth  due  proportion,  and  the  demerit  of  the 
fault ;  as  when  he  maketh  memory-  to  he  judffment-miaiakeB ;  casual 
to  be  voluntary  errors,  the  printer'*8  to  be  the  author*s  faults ;  and 
then  brags  every  foil  to  be  a  fall,  and  triumpheth  at  the  rout  of  a 
small  party  as  at  the  defeat  of  the  whole  army.  This  distinction  is 
here  premised,  whereof  hereafter  we  shall  make  use  as  we  see  just 
occasion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WAy  tie  Author  desired  and  hoped  never  to  come  under  the  Pen  of 
the  Animadpertor  in  a  controversial  Difference. 

It  was  ever  my  desire  and  care,  if  it  were  possible,  not  to  fell 
under  the  :pen  of  the  Animadvertor ;  ^having  several  reasons  thereof 
to  myself,  Which  now  I  publicly  profess : — 

1.  I  k-new'him  arman  of  able  parts  and  learning.  ''-  God  sanctify 
both  to  his  glory  and  the  churcVs  good  ! 

2.  Of  an  eager  spirit,  with  him  ef  whom  it  was  said,  Quicquid 
voluity  vaMe  voluit. 

3.  Of  a  tart  and  smtfrt  style,  endeavouring '  to  down  with  all 
lehich  stood  betwixt  him  and  his  opinion. 
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4.  Not  over-dutiful  in  his  language  to  the  &ther8  of  the  church, 
(whjit  then  may  children  expect  from  him  ?)  if  contrary  in  judgment 
to  him. 

Lastly  and  chiefly.  One,  the  edge  of  whose  keenness  is  not 
taken  off  by  the  death  of  his  adversary ;  witness  his  writing  against 
the  archbishops  of  York  and  Armagh. 

The  fable  tells  us  that  the  tanner  was  the  worst  of  all  masters  to 
his  cattle,  as  who  would  not  only  load  them  soundly  whilst  living, 
but  tan  their  hides  when  dead ;  and  non6^ould  blame  one  if  unwill- 
ing to  exasperate  such  a  pen,  which,  if  surviving,  would  prosecitte 
his  adversary  into  his  grave.  The  premises  made  me,  though  not 
servilely  fearful,  (which,  I  praise  God,  I  am  not  of  any  writer,)  yet 
generally  cautious  not  to  give  him  any  personal  provocation,  knowing 
that  though  both  our  pens  were  long,  ^the  world  was  wide  enough 
for  them  without  crossing  each  other. 

As  I  desired,  so  1  partly  hoped,  that  my  Church-History  would 
escape  the  Animadvertor.  First.  Because  a  gentleman  came  to  me, 
(sent  from  him,  as  I  supposed,)  informing  me,  ^^  That  had  not  Dr. 
Heylin  been  visited  with  blindness,  he  had  been  upon  my  bones 
before.''  Then  I  desired  him  to  return  this  answer :  "  That,  as  I 
was  sorry  for  the  sad  cause,  the  doctor's  blindness;* J  was  glad  of 
the  joyful  effect,  my  own  quiet."  Not  hearing  any  more  for 
many  months  after,  I  conceived  myself  secure  from  any  wind  in 
that  comer. 

It  increased  my  confidence,  because  I  conceived  Dr.  Heylin 
neither  out  of  charity  or; policy  would  write  against  one  who  had 
been  his  fellow-servant  to — and  sufferer  for — the  same  lord  and 
master,  king  Charles ;  for  whose  cause  I  lost  none  of  the  worst 
livings,  and  one  of  the  best  prebends,  in  England.  Only  thus 
happy  I  was  in  my  very  uuhappiness, — to  leave  what  teas  taken 
away  from  the  rest  of  my  brethren. 

In  a  word,  seeing  no  birds  or  beasts  of  prey  (except  sharp-set 
indeed)  will  feed  on  his  own  kind,  I  concluded  Dr.  Heylin  would 
not  write  against  me,  who  conceived  myself  to  be  one  of  his  own 
party. 

But,  it  seems,  I  reckoned  without  my  host,  and  now  am  called  to 
a  rear- account.  I  cannot  say  with  Job,  "  The  thing  that  I  feared"— 
but,  The  thing  that  I  feared  not — "  is  fallen  upon  me." 

However,  I  conceived  myself  bound  in  duty  to  David's  command, 
"  Not  only  to  seek  peace,  but  to  pursue  it ;  "  Psalm  xxxiv.  14 ; 
though  in  some  sort  it  fled  away  from  me,  being  now  informed 
that  the  doctor  was  writing  against  me ;  wherefore,  finding  him 
in  Fleet-street,  and  following  him  at  his  heels  to  his  chamber,  (at  a 
stationer's  house  over  against  St.  Dunstan's  church,)  I  sent  up  my 
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name  to  him  by  a  servant  of  the  house,  desiring  to  speak  a 
few  words  with  him.  The  messenger  went  to  him,  and  returned 
me  this  answer :  ^'  That  the  doctor  was  very  busy,  and  could  not 
be  spoken  with.*"  Thus,  my  treaty,  for  peace  taking  no  effect,  I 
armed  myself  with  patience,^ and  quietly  expected  the  coming^forth 
of  his  book  against  roe. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Tk(xt^  after  serious  Debate^  the  Author  found  himself  necessitated 
to  make  this  ^'  Appeal'"  in  his  own  Just  Vindication. 

Having  perused  the  books  of  the  Animadvertor  against  me,  it 
bare  a  strong  debate  within  me,  whether  I  should  pass  it  over  in 
silence,  or  return  an  answer  unto  him;  and  arguments  on  both  sides 
presented  themselves  unto  me. 

Silence  seemed  best,  because  I  lacked  leisure  solemnly  to  confute 
his  **  Animadversions,^^  having  at  this  time  so  much  and  various 
employment :  the  cow  was  well  stocked  with  milk,  thus  prsdsed  by 
the  poet :  *  ^.-./'-;«^^'^^ 

SU  venU  ad  muldrvm,  hhwt  aUi  vbere  ftehu. 

•  *<  Slie  sncUes  two,  yet  doth  not  fail 
Tvrlce  a-day  to  come  to  th'  paiL" 

But  I  justly  feared,who  twice  a  Lord^s-day  do  come  to  the  pulpit, 
(God  knows  my  heart,  I  speak  it  not  to  ostentation,)  that  I  could 
not  suckle  my  parish  and  the  press,  without  starving  or  short-feeding 
of  one  :  whereas  the  Animadvertor,  in  his  retired  life,  gives  no  other 
milk  than  following  his  own  private  studies. 

Secondly.  I  suggested  to  myself,  that  the  second  blow  makes 
the  fray ;  and  should  I  rejoin,  probably  it  would  engage  me  in  an 
endless  contest,  with  which  my  declining  age.could  ill  comport.  I 
remembered  the  man  who. moved  in  chancery  for  a^^ft-order,  which 
should  beget  no  more  ;  but  knew  not  when  any  such  ^tinucA-answer 
should  pass  betwixt  us,  to  put  a  period  to  the  controversy. 

Lastly.  Our  Saviour'^s  counsel  came  into  my  mtnd:  ^'Resist 
not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  side,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also,^  Matt.  v.  39.  And  although  some  divines 
make  this  precept  but  temporary,  as  a  swaddling-cloth  to  the  church, 
whilst  in  the  infancy  thereof,  under  persecution ;  yet  others  make  it 
always  obligatory,  and  of  perpetual  continuance. 

On  the  other  side,  the  distinction  came  seasonably  to  my  remem- 
brance,  of  a  man^s  righting  and  revenging  himself;   the  latter 

*  VlRGiLii  Echff.  iii«  30. 
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belongs  to  God  alone,  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay  it ;  *** 
Rom.  xii.  19  ;  the  fonner  men  may — and  in  some  cases  must— do, 
in  their  own  fair  defence,  without  breach  of  our  Saviour's  precept 
lately  alleged. 

I  called  also  to  mind,  how,  in  our  c6mmon  law,  mutes  at  the  bar, 
who  would  not  plead  to  the  indictment,  are  adjudged  GurLTY ;  and 
therefore  justly  suspected  I  should,  from  my  sUence,  be  concluded 
CAST  in  the  court  of  religion  and  learning,  for  such  faults  and  errors 
as  the  Animadvertor  hath*  chained  on  me. 

But  most  of  all  it  moved  me,  that  ministers  of  God^s  word  and 
sacraments  ought  to  vindicate  their  credits,  that  so  they  may  be  the 
more  effectual  fitctors  for  God's  glory  in  their  vocation.  When  our 
Saviour  went.about  to  heal  the  man's  withered  hand  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  ''  Is.  it  law&l,''  said  he,  ^'  to  save  life,  or  to  kill  ?  '*^  Mark  iii.  4, 
Where  I  observed,  that  our  Saviour  accounted  not  healing  to  be 
hwrting ;  yea,  not  curing  to  be  killing^  in  that  person  who  had 
ability  and  opportunity  to  do  it.  And  by  the  same  proportion,  not 
plastering  is, killing  of  one's  Jirounded  credit ;  and  so,  consequently, 
I  should  ^baj^/b  de  se^  and  by  my  sinful  silence  be  the  wilfld  mur- 
derer of  my  own  reputation. 

These  last  reasons  did  preponderate  wit^  me ;  and  I  resolved  on 
two  things :  To  return  a  plain,  full,  and  speedy  answer :  and  to 
refrain  from  all  railing,  which  is  a  sick  wit,  if  not  the  sickness  of 
wit ;  and  though,  perchance,  I  may  have  something  tart  to  quicken 
the  appetite  of  the  reader,  yet  nothing '&t^^  against  the  credit  of 
the  Animadvertor.  This  my  "  Answer '^  I  have  -here  intituled, 
*^  The  Appeal  unto  the  Religious,  Learned,  and  Ingenuous." 

But  before  I  close  with  the  Animadvertor,  cominue^  '^  hand  to 
hand  ; ''  let  us  first,  eminusj  try  it  '^  at  distance,''  and  entertain  the 
reader  (to  his  profit  and  pleasure,  I  hope)  with  my  Gekeual  He,- 
j^ENCES,  before  I  proceed  to  .answer  each  particular. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE»AUTHOR'S  FIRST  GENERAL  ANSWER, 

Taken  from  his  Title-Page^  and  word  ^^endeavou/red^ 

Men  may  be  ranked  into  three  forms,  of  iktenuebs,  endea- 
vouBEBS,  and  pebfobmebs. 

IxTENDEBsare  the  first  and^lowest  form ;  yet  so  far  favoured  by 
some  papists,  that  they  maintain,  ^'  That  a  good  intention,  though 
embracing  ill  means,  makes  a  good  action." 
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Pebfokmebs  are  the  third  and  highest  rank;  to  which  my 
thoughts  dare  not  aspire^  but  leave  this  upper  room  empty,  to  be 
filled  by  men  of  better  parts  and  ability. 

The  middle  fotm  consists  of  endeavoueerb,  amongst  whom  I 
took  my  station  in  the  title-page  of  my  book  :— 


it 


THE  CHURCH-HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN, 


SKDEAVOURCD 

BY  THOMAS  FULLER." 

And  as  I  did  not  hope  that  any  courteous  reader  would  call  me  up 
higher,  so  J  did  not  fear  that  any  caviller  thereat  could  cast  me 
lower,  but  that  I  might  still  peaceably  possess  my  place  of  an 

KNDEAVOtrREE. 

For,  what  though  I  fall  short  of  that  which  I  desire,  and  strive  to 
perform  ?  I  did  neither  belie  myself,  nor  deceive  the  reader,  who  ' 
neither  was  the  first,  nor  shall  be  the  last,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly 
said,  MoffniB  exoidit  ausis :  the  fate  of  many,  my  betters,  who  have 
undertaken  to  compass  high  and  hard  matters. 

But  it  may  be  objected  against  me,  that,  being  conscious  of  my 
own  weakness  with  the  weight  of  the  burden,  I  should  have  left  the 
work  for  some  stronger  back  to 'bear,  and  quitted  it  to  those 
who  would  not  only  have  endeavoured,  but  performed,  the  same. 

I  answer :  First.  I  did  hope,  that  what  was  acceptable  to  God 
would  not  be  contemptible  to  good  men ;  having  read,  ''  If  tliere  be 
first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not,^  2  Cor.  viii.  12.  Secondly. 
Seeing  this  my  willingness  was  attended  with  a  competency  of 
books,  records,  friends,  intelligence,  strength,  health,  and  leisure, 
(be  all  spoken,  not  to  my  praise,  but  God'^s  glory,)  I  did  hope 
something  worth  the  reader^s  acceptance  might  be  produced. 
Lastly.  Though  failing  in  wliat  I  undertook,  I  hoped  to  perform 
*what  might  be  useful  and  advantageous  to  abler  pens  undertaking 
the  same  task>  and — to  use  my  own  (as  who  should  forbid  ?)  expres- 
,8ion — ^my  beams  might  be  scaffolds,  my  comer-  fillingnstones  for  his 
more  beautiful  building. 

The  premises  encouraged  me  to  undertake  my  Church-History  ; 
wherein,  if  I  have  not  done  what  the  reader  expected,  let  him  con- 
sider with  himself,  whether  he  did  not  expect  what  I  never  promised : 
who,  being  unwilling  to  be  cast  by  the  verdict  of  the  ingenuous, 
for  laying  my  own  action  too  high,  have  not  farced  the  first  page  of 
my  book,  (like  a  mountebank'^s  bill,)  pretending  no  higher  but  to 
endeavour.  ^ 

u 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SECOND  GENERAL  ANSWER. 

Thai  many^  especidUy  Memory-Mistdkes^  and  Pen-Slips^  mtist  be 

expected  in  a  great  Volume. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  a  small  book,  that  the  author^s  eye  maj  in 
a  manner  be  incumbent  at  X)nce  over  it  all,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  thereof ;  a  cause  why  they  may  be  more  exactly  corrected. 
A  garden  hard  by  one^s  house  is  easier  weeded  and  trimmed,  than  a 
field  lying  at  some  distance.  Books  which  swell  to  a  great  volume, 
cannot  be  spun  with  so  even  a  thread,  but  will  run  coarser  here  and 
there ;  yea,  and  have  knots  in  them  sometimes,  whereof  the  author  is 
not  so  sensible  as  the  reader ;  as  the  faults  in  children  are  not  so  soon 
found  in  them  by  their  own  fathers,  as  by  strangers.  Thus  the 
•  poet:— 

Ferikm  opere  in  longofoi  ett  ebrepere  tomnum* 

As  for  memory-mistakes,  (which  are  not  the  sleeping,  but  wink- 
ing, of  an  author,)  they  are  so  far  from  overthrowing  the  credit  of 
any  book,  as  a  speck,  not  paring-deep,  in  the  rind  of  an  apple  is  from 
proving  of  the  same  rotten  to  the  core.  Yea,  there  want  not  learned 
writers  (whom  I  need  not  name)  of  the  opinion,  that  even  the 
instrumental  penmen  of  the  scripture  might  commit  aftapr^ftardi 
/xyi}/tt^wxa ;  though,  open  that  window  to  profaneness,  and  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  shut  any  doors :  "  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar.'' 
However,  I  mention  their  judgments  to  this  purpose,  to  show  that 
memory-mistakes  have  not  been  counted  such  heinous  matters, 
but  venial  in  their  own  nature,  as  not  only  finding  but  deserving 
pardon. 

I  confess  when  such  mistakes  become  common  and  customary  in 
an  author,  they  mar  the  credit  of  his  book,  and  intolerably  abuse 
the  reader.  Nothing  is  lighter  in  itself  than  a  single  crumb  of 
sand,  yet  many  of  them  put  together  are  the  heaviest  of  bodily 
burdens  :  *'  heavier  than  the  sand  of  the  sea,"  Job  vi.  3.  What 
is  slight  in  itself,  if  numerous,  will  become  ponderous ;  but  I  hope 
that  memory<mistakes  and  pen-slips  in  my  book  will  not  be  found 
so  frequent ;  and  desire  the  benefit  of  this  plea  to  be  allowed  me 
but  four  times,  in  my  answer  to  the  Animadvertor :  a  number  low 
enough,  I  hope,  for  the  ingenuous  reader  to  grant,  though  perchance 
too  high  for  me  to  request. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  THIRD  OEN£RAL  ANSWER. 

7%a^,  in  enHrs  Storiss  of  impregnable  Truths  it  is  faeile  for  one 
to  cavil  mth  some  Cdour  at  dismembered  Passages  therein. 

It  18  an  net  as  easj  as  unjust,  for  one  to  assault  a  naked  sen- 
tence, as  it  stands  by  itself  disarmed  of  the  assistance  of  the 
coherence  before  and  after  it.  All  sentences  (except  thej  be 
entire  and  independent)  have  a  double  strength  in  them,  one 
inhereiit,  the  other  relative,  and  the  latter  sometimes  greater  than 
the  former ;  when  what  in  a  sentence  is  doubtful,  is  explained ; 
difficult,  expounded ;  defective,  supplied ;  yea,  seemingly  false, 
rendered  really  true  by  the  connexion. 

We  read  in  the  Life  of  St.  Edward,*  that  Harold,  cup-bearer 
to  the  king,  chanced  to  stumble  with  the  one  foot,  that  he  almost 
kissed  the  ground ;  but  with  the  other  leg  he  recovered  himself : 
whereat  his  father  Oodwin,  earl  of  Kent,  (then  dining  with  the 
king,)  said,  "Now  one  brother  doth  help  another;^'  to  whom  the 
king  replied,  "And  so  might  my  brother  have  helped  me,*!"  if  it  had 
so  pleased  you.^ 

Many  times .  when  one  sentence  in  my  book  hath  had  a  casual 
slip,  the  next  to  it,  out  of  fraternal  kindness,  would  have  held  it  up, 
(in  the  apprehension  of  the  reader,)  from&lling  into  any  great 
error,  had  the  Animadvertor  so  pleased ;  who  uncharitably  cutteth 
it  off  from  such  support,  so  that  one  brother  cannot  help  another ; 
whilst  he  representeth  mangled  and  maimed  passages,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  sense  and  writer  thereof.  Thus  one  may  prove 
atheism  out  of  scripture  itself :  "  There  is  no  God."  But  what 
went  before  ?  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.^ 

I  have  dealt  more  fairly  in  this  my  Appeal  with  the  Animad- 
vertor ;  and  have  not  here  and  there  picked  out  parcels,  and  cut 
off  shreds  where  they  make  most  for  my  advantage ;  but  have 
presented  the  whole  cloth  of  his  book,  (as  he  will  find  so,  if  plead- 
ing to  measure  it  over  again,)  length  and  breadth,  and  list,  and 
fag  and  all ;  that  so  the  reader  may  see  of  what  wool  it  is  made, 
and  [with]  what  thread  it  is  spun,  and  thereby  be  the  better  enabled 
to  pass  his  verdict  upon  it. 

*  Cited  in  Camden's  "  Remains,"  page  24l.  f  Meaning  his  brother  Alfred, 

whom  Qodnvin  had  Bhamefnlly  murdered.  • 


■^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FOURTH  GENERAL  ANSWER. 

Thai  I^avbuTj  of  course^  is  indulged  to  the  first  (as  least  perfect) 

Edition  of  Books. 

The  first  edition  of  a  book,  in  a  difficult  subject,  hath  ever 
been  beheld  as  less  complete;  and  a  liberty  of  correcting  apd 
amending  hath  been-  allowed  to  all  authors  of  this  kind. 

I  will  instance  in  his  book, — whose  books  would  I  was  worthy 
to  bear ! — Mr.  Camden^s  ^'  Britannia.'*^  His  first  edition  was  a 
bal>e  in  a  little — ^the  second,  a  child  in  a  bigger— octavo ;  the  third, 
a  youth  in  a  quarto,  but  map-less  ;  the  last,  a  man  in  a  fair  folio : 
first  and  last  difiering  more  than  a  galley  and  galleass,  not  only  in 
the  greatness  but  perfection, — every  newer  edition  amending  the 
faults  of  the  former. 

Next,  we  will  insist  in  another  author  above  all  exception,  even 
the  Animadvertor  himself,  who  in  hiB  ^^  Epistle  to  the  Reader,^ 
before  the  second  and  much-altered  edition  of  his  ^^  Microcosm,**^ 
thus  expresseth  himself,  not  unhappily  either  for  his  own  or  my 
purpose  :— 

^^  I  am  not  the  first  of  whom  it  was  said,  SecundcB  cogitationea 
sunt  mdiores ;  neither  is  it  a  thing  rare  for  children  of  this  nature, 
to  be  as  often  perfected  as  bom.  Books  have  an  immortality  above 
their  authors.  They,  when  they  are  full  of  age  and  guiltiness, 
con  be  retaken  into  the  womb  which  bred  them,  and,  with  a  new 
life,  receive  a  greater  portion  of  youth  and  glory.  Every  impres- 
sion is  to  them  another  being;  and  that  always  may,  and  often 
doth,  bring  with  it  a  sweeter  edition  of  strength  and  loveliness. 
Thus  with  them  age,  and  each  several  death,  is  but  an  usher  to  a 
new  birth;  each  several  birth,  the  mother  of  a  more  vigorous 
perfection." 

Had  the  like  liberty  of  a  sei^ond  edition  been  allowed  me,  which 
the  Animadvertor  assumed,  his  pains  had  been  prevented,  and 
most  of  the  fai^Its  he  hath  found  in  my  book  (being  either  detected 
by  myself,  or  discovered  by  my  friends,  communicating  the  same 
unto  me)  had  been  rectified. 

Thus  in  the  Latin  tongue  the  same  word  secundus  signifieth  both 
^'  second  "  and  "  successful ; "  because  second  undertakings  (wherein 
the  failings  of  the  former  are  observed  and  amended)  generally  prove 
most  prosperous. 

But  it  will  be  objected  :  "  Such  second  editions  with  new  inser- 
tions, additions,  and  alterations,  are  no  better  than  pick-pockets  to 
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the  reader ;  who,  having  pnrchased  and  perused  the  first  edition,  is, 
by  this  new  one,  both  in  his  purse  and  pains  equally  abused,  and 
his  book  rendered  little  better  than  waste  paper."" 

I  answer :  First.  I  am  no  more  obnoxious  to  this  objection  than 
other  authors  who  set  forth  new  editions.  Secondly.  I  hope,  my 
alterations  shall  not  be  so  many  or  great  as  to  disguise  the  second 
from  the  first  edition.  Lastly.  I  will  take  order  (God  willing)  for 
the  printing  of  a  piece  of  paper  (less  ihan  a  leaf)  in  my  second 
impression,  being  the  index  of  alteration,  so  that  the  owners  of  the 
first  may,  if  so  pleased,  in  less  than  an  hour,  with  their  pens,  con- 
form their  books  to  the  new  edition,  which,  though  a  little  less 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  will  be  no  less  beneficial  to  the  users  thereof. 

Here  let  me  humbly  fender  to  the  reader^s  consideration,  that  my 
"  Holy  War,''  though  (for  some  design  of  the  stationer)  sticking 
still,  in  the  title-page,  at  the  third  edition,  (as  some  unmarried  maids 
will  never  be  more  than  eighteen,)  yet  hath  it  oftener  passed  tlie 
press,  as  hath  my  "  Holy  State,''  "  Meditations,"  &c.  and  yet 
never  did  I  alter  line  or  word  in  any  new  impression. 

I  speak  not  this  by  way  of  attribution  to  myself,  as  if  my  books 
came  forth  at  first  with  more  perfection  than  other  men's  ;  but  with 
insinuation  to  the  reader,  that  it  is  but  equal  that  I — ^who  have  been 
no  common  beggar  in  this  kind,  yea,  never  before  made  use  of  a 
second  edition — ^may  now  have  the  benefit  thereof  allowed  me,  espe- 
cially in  a  subject  of  such  length,  latitude,  difficulty,  variety,  and 
multiplicity  of  matter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FIFTH  GENERAL  ANSWER. 

TAtU  it  is  no  Shame  for  any  Man  to  confess^  (when  continced 
thereof)  and  amende  an  Error  in  his  Judgment. 

The  knowledge  of  our  Saviour,  as  Ood,  may  be  compared  to  the 
sun,  all-perfect  and  complete  at  once  without  any  accession  or 
addition,  thereunto ;  whilst  his  knowledge,  as  man,  Hke  the  waxing 
moon,  was  capable  of  increase,  and  was  (though  not  subject  to  the 
least  error)  receptive  of  clearer  information ;  and  '*  Jesus  increased 
in  wisdom,"  Luke  ii.  28 ;  yea,  it  is  expressly  said,  "  Yet  learned 
he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered." 

Not  such  the  knowledge  of  the  best  and  wisest  man ;  which, 
besides  a  capability  of  more  instruction,  is  always  attended  with  an 
obnoxiousncss  to  many  mistakes,  seeing  ^^  here  we  know  in  part," 
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1  Cor.  xiii*  0 ;  and  easy  it  is  for  any  man  to  come  on  the  blind 
side  of  another,  as  being  better  versed  and  skilled  in  such  particular 
matters. 

When,  therefore,  I  find  myself  convinced  in  my  judgment  of  an 
error  in  my  Church-History,  by  perusing  the  notes  of  the  Animad- 
vertor,  I  will  &irly  and  freely  confess  and  amend  it. 

And  I  conceive  it  is  no  shame  at  all  for  a  child  to  write  a  few 
lines  of  Retractation,  after  po  good  a  father  *  hath  set  him  so  £dr  a 
copy  thereof. 

In  such  a  case,  let  not  the  Animadvertor  give  me  any  bbwsy 
where  I  conceive  that  my  awn  blush  is  a  sufficient  penance  for  the 
same  ;  and  let  him  not  immoderately  insult  on  such  occasions,  see- 
ing my  judgment-&Qlts  will  be  found  neither  in  number  nor  nature 
such  as  he  hath  suggested.  Covetous  Euclio,  in  the  comedy,"!* 
complained  that  his  servant  irUramisit  sexoentos  eoquoSy  ^^  had  let  in 
six  hundred  cooks,**^  when  they  wanted  five  hundred  ninety-eight  of 
that  number,  being  but  two  (Anthrax  and  Congrio)  truly  told ; 
and  though  the  Animadvertor  frequently  complaineth,  that  I  ^^  run 
into  many  errors,  run  into  many  errors  ;^|  yet,  on  examination, 
many  of  those  errors  will  prove  truths,  and  such  aa  remain  errors 
will  not  prove  many. 

Besides,  the  Animadvertor  is  concerned  to  be  civil  to  me  in  this 
kind,  seeing,  in  this  particular,-:- 

Veniam  petimvs  dabimusque  vieitntn  : 

**  A  mutual  bargain  we  may  make, 
Pardon  to  give,  and  pardon  take." 

• 

If  I  were  minded  to  retaliate,  and  to  show  that  Aumanum  esi 
errarey  I  could  instance  in  many  mistakes  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
^^  Geography.'*^  Some  of  the  best  birth  and  brains  in  our  nation, 
and  travellers  in  foreign  parts,  as  far  as  India  itself,  proffered  me, 
on  their  accord,  to  detect  in  several  countries  unexcusable  errors, 
confuted  by  their  ocular  discovery. 

I  heartily  thanked  them  for  that  which  I  refused  to  accept ;  and 
did  return  :  First.  That  the  book  had  achieved  a  general  repute, 
and  not  undeservedly.  Secondly.  That  it  was  very  useful,  and  I 
myself  had  reaped  benefit  thereby.  Thirdly.  That  it  would  seem 
in  me  like  to  revenge  in  this  juncture  of  time,  when  the  doctor  was 
disadvantaged  by  some  infirmity.  Lastly.  That  odiers  might  be 
detrimented  thereby.  Yea,  if  we  but  look  into  his  "  Short  View 
of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Charles,''  some  fiiults  occur  therein, 

•  St.  Aiignstine.  t  Aulularia  Plauti.  t  Pages  218,  823,  and  often 

elsewhere. 
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which,  Ood  wflling,  I  will  calmly  discover  in  oar  Answer  to  these 
Animadversions  ;  not  with  intent  to  cloud  his  credit,  but  clear  my 
own. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SIXTH  GENERAL  ANSWER. 

Thatprekd  Mistakes,  in  DefiaTice  ofaU  Care,  tcill  escape  in  the 

best-carreded  Book. 

The  most  accurate  bouk  that  ever  came  forth  into  light  had 
some  mistakes  of  the  press  therein.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  of 
Robert  Stephen,  that  he  offered  a  great  sum  of  money  (equivalent, 
perchance,  to  five  pounds  of  our  English  coin)  to  such  who  would 
discover  any  erratum  in  his  folio  Oreek  Testament,  dedicated  to 
king  Francis  I. 

But  sure  I  am,  that  some  of  our  English  Bibles,  which  may  be 
presumed  set  forth  with  the  best  care,  printed  at  London,  have 
their  erratas;  and,  therefore,  prelal  faults  being  a  catching  disease, 
no  wonder  if  my  book,  as  weO  (or  rather,  as  «^  as  others,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same. 

Here  it  will  be  objected,  ^^That  there  is  a  known  and  sure 
receipt  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  namely,  the  listing  of  such  fiiults 
as  have  escaped,  either  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  book  ;  that 
80  the  reader  may,  if  he  please,  amend,  if  otherwise,  avoid  them. 
Such  an  index  erraJUirwm,  or  ^  catalogue  of  mistakes,^  is,  in  some 
sort,  a  stool  of  repentance,  wherein  offenders  find  their  lost  inno- 
cence ;  and  such  &ult8,  thus  confessed,  are  never  chaiged  either  on 
the  author^s  or  printer^s  account.^^ 

It  is  answered,  That  although  such  a  list  of  faults  generally  fol- 
loweth  as  the  impedimentum  or  '^  baggage  ^^  in  the  rear  of  a  book, 
yet  seldom  or  never  is  it  adequate  to  all  the  erratas  which  are  com- 
mitted therein. 

For,  First.  All  committed  are  not  discovered,  neither  by  the 
corrector,  nor  the  author  himself;  who,  perusing  his  own  book,  in 
overlooking  the  faults  therein,  ot^^rlooks  them  indeed  ;  and,  follow- 
ing the  conduct  of  his  own  fimcy,  (wherein  he  intended  all  to  be 
right,)  readeth  the  words  in  his  book  rather  as  they  should  be — than 
as  they  ar«-^piinted. 

Secondly.  All  faults  which  are  discovered  are  not  confessed. 
Such  as  the  printer  esteemeth  small,  he  leaveth  to  be  amended  by 
the  direction  of  the  sense,  and  discretion  of  the  reader ;  aocording 
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to  the  common  speech,  that  ^^  the  reader  ought  to  be  better  than  bis 
book/' 

In  my  book,  the  index  of  errcUcu  amounts  not  to  above  fortj ;  a 
very  small  number  in  proportion  of  so  voluminous  a  work ;  nrhich, 
with  credit,  might  crave  the  allowance  of  twice  as  many  more  there- 
unto. The  Animadvertor,  in  these  his  notes,  makeih  great  advan- 
tage of  some  of  these  unconfessed  fiiults ;  and  I  sometimes  plead 
the  mistake  of  the  press  for  my  answer,  though  seldom,  save  when 
some  similitude  of  form  in  the  mistaken  letter  rendereth  it  probable 
for  a  prelal  error. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SEVENTH  AND  LAST  GENERAL  ANSWER. 

T/tat  an  Author^  charging  his  Margin  with  his  Author^  is  thereby 

himself  discharged. 

Historians  who  write  of  things  done  at  distance,  many  miles 
from  their  dwellings,  and  more  years  before  their  births,  must  either 
feign  them  in  their  own  brains,  or  fetch  them  from  other  credible 
authors.  I  say  credible^  such  as  carry  worth  and  weight  with  them, 
substantial  persons,  subsidy-men  (as  I  may  say)  in  Truth^s  book ; 
otherwise,  for  some  pamphlets,  and  all  pasquils,  I  behold  them  as  so 
many  ^^  knights  of  the  post,^*  even  of  no  reputation. 

Now,  for  the  more  credit  of  what  is  written,  and  better  assurance 
of  the  reader,  it  is  very  expedient  that  the  author  alleged  be  fiilly 
and  fairly  quoted  in  the  margin,  with  the  tome,  book,  chapter,  leaf, 
page,  and  column  sometimes,  (seldom  descending  so  low  as  the 
line,)  where  the  thing  quoted  is  expressed;  and,  this  done,  the 
author  is  free  from  fault  which  citeth  it, — though  he  may  be  fiiulty 
who  is  cited,  if  delivering  a  falsehood. 

Indeed,  if  one  become  bound  as  surety  for  another,  he  engageth 
himself  to  make  good  the  debt  in  default  of  the  principal.  But  if 
he  only  be  bail  for  his  appearance,  and  accordingly  produceth  his 
person  in  public  court,  he  ought  to  be  'dischaiged  without  frrther 
trouble. 

Semblably,  if  one  not  only  cites,  but  commends,  the  words  of  an 
author,  then  he  undertakes  for  him,  adopts  his  words  to  be  his  own» 
becomes  his  pledge ;  and,  consequently,  is  bound  to  justify  and 
maintain  the  truth  of  what  he  hath  quoted.  But  if  he  barely 
allegeth  his  words,  without  any  closing  with  them  in  his  judgment, 
he  is  only  bound  for  that  author's  appearance  :— understand  mc,  to 
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justify  that  such  words  are  exactly  extant  in  manner  and  form  in  the 
place  alleged,  easy  to  be  found  by  any  who  will  follow  the  marginal 
direction. 

This  I  reserve  for  my  eighth  and  kut  Answer,  when  taxed  by 
the  Animadvertor  for  such  things  for  which  I  have  presented  my 
author  in  the  margin.  In  such  cases,  I  conceive,  I  should  be  dis- 
charged ;  and  if  any  fees  at  all  be  to  be  paid,  I  hope  the  courteous 
reader,  on  my  request,  will  remit  them,  and  dismiss  me,  without 
more  molestation. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

That  many  of  the  Animachertar's  Notes  are  only  additional^  not 
opposite^  to  what  I  ha/ee  written ;  and  that  all  Things  omitted 
in  an  History y  are  not  Defects. 

Whoso  beholdeth  the  several  places  in  my  book,  noted  on  by 
the  Animadvertor,  hath  cause,  at  the  first  blush,  to  conclude  my 
Chuich-History  very  erroneous  and  full  of  faults ;  out  of  which,  so 
big  a  bundle  of  mistakes  have  been  collected.  But,  upon  serious . 
perusal  of  these  notes,  it  will  appear  that  a  third  part  of  them,  at  the 
least,  are  merely  additional,  not  opposite,  to  what  I  have  written  ;  so 
that  they  render  my  book  not  for  truth  the  less,  but  his  for  bulk  the 
greater. 

Herein  he  seemeth  like  unto  those  builders  who,  either  wanting 
materials  to  erect  an  entire  house,  or  fearing  so  firail  and  feeble  a  fa- 
bric will  not  stand  by  iteelf,  run  it  along  the  side-walls  of  another 
house,  whereby  they  not  only  save  timber,  but  gain  strength  to  their 
new  edifice. 

The  Animadvertor  had  a  mind  to  communicate  some  new  notions 
he  had  to  the  world,  but  he  found  them  not  many  and  weighty 
enough  to  fill  a  just  book  for  sale  ;  whereupon,  he  resolves  to  range 
his  notions  agAinst  my  Church-History,  that  so,  partly  carping 
thereat,  and  partly  adding  thereto,  he  might,  betwixt  both,  make 
up  a  book  competent  for  sale. 

Hence  it  is  that,  sometimes  not  liking  my  knguage,  (as  not  pro- 
per and  expressive  enough,)  he  substituted  his  own,  with  little  or  no 
variation  of  matter ;"  and  sometimes  adds  new  passages :  some 
whereof  I  could  formerly  have  inserted,  but  because  I  perceived  my 
book  (as  the  reader  is  sensible  by  the  price  thereof)  grown  already 
to  too  great  a  volume. 

When  additional  notes  frequently  occur,  I  conceive  myself  not 
obliged  in  the  least  degree  to  return  an  answer  thereunto,  as  being 
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rather  besides  than  against  what  I  have  written.  Howerer,  if  I  hare 
left  out  any  thing,  it  would  have  been  suspected  I  had  omitted  that 
which  most  had  made  against  me ;  to  prevent  which  jealousy,  such 
additional  notes  are  also  here  fDerboHm  represented. 

To  such  as  object,  that  the  Animadvertor^s  additions  are  supple- 
tory  of  the  defects  in  my  Church-History,  I  answer,  that  a  defect 
properly  is  absentia  debiti  adesMy  ^*  the  absence  of  what  ought  to  be 
there ;  ^'  so  that  a  thing  id  maimed  or  lame  without  it. 

But  additions  to  an  history  are  reducible  to  these  two  heads, 
namely,  either  1.  Such  as  they  must  without  imperfection  be 
added  :  2.  Such  as  they  may  without  impertinency  be  added. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  former,  some  of  the  latter,  kind  are  found  in 
the  Animadvertor^s  additory  notes.  And  let  me  tell  him,  that  if  he 
writes  books  against  all  who  have  written  books,  and  [who]  have  not 
written  all  which  may  be  said  of  their  subject,  he  may  even  write 
against  all  who  have  ever  written  books ;  and  then  he  will  have  work 
enough. 

Let  us  go  no  farther  than  to  his  own  *^  Oeography ;  ^  being  sure 
he  is  too  judicious  to  be  so  conceited  of  his  own  pains,  as  to  think 
he  hath  inserted  all  that  may  be  said  of  so  laige  a  subject.  - 

The  story  is  well  known  of  JEsoip^s  master,  who,  buying  two 
servants  together  in  the  market-place,  demanded  of  one  of  them, 
what  he  could  do.  He  answered,  that  he  would  do  all  things,  do  all 
things !  Then  the  other,  (^sop  himself,)  being  asked  what  he 
could  do,  answered,  he  could  do  nothing.  His  master  seeming 
angry  to  keep  so  unprofitable  a  servant,  ^*  How  can  I,^  returned 
-ffisop,  "  do  any  thing,  when  my  fellow-servant  will  do  all,  and 
leave  me  nothing  to  do  ?  '^  ♦ 

If  Dr.  Heylin  hath  done  €M  things  in  his  "  Geography,"  he  hath 
given  a  writ  of  ease  for  ever  to  posterity,  who  may  despair  to  merit 
more  of  that  matter.  All  who  hereafter  shall  write  a  new  book  of 
(Geography,  must  also  find  out  a  new  world  with  Columbus,  as 
anticipated  by  the  doctor,  having  formerly  completed  all  on  that 
subject. 

I  presume  not  to  say,  that  I  have  in  my  Chuich-History  done  off 
things ;  having  written  many  and  most  material  passages,  leaving 
the  rest  to  others.  But  this  I  say,  that  all  things  left  out  in  a  his- 
tory are  not  wanting ;  neither  are  all  things  wanting,  defects,  if  not 
essential  thereunto.  As  for  some  of  the  Animadvertor*s  added  notes, 
they  are  no  more  needful  or  useful  than  a  sixth  finger  to  a  manV 
hand,  as  (Ood  willing)  in  due  time  shall  appear. 

•  In  yUd  JE9cpi. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

That  the  Author  deHffned  unto  hinudfno  Party^leasing  in  uritinff 

his  ChurdirUistory. 

Parti ALiTT  is  constantly  chaiged  on  me  by  the  Animadvertor, 
and  once,  with  a  witness,  as  foHoweth  :— 

^'  We  see  by  this,  as  by  like  passages,  which  way  our  authors 
bowl  is  biassed ;  how  constantly  he  declares  himself  in  favour  of 
those  who  have  either  separated  from  the  church,  or  appeared 
against  it." — Heylin's  Examen^  part  i.  page  257. 

I  return,  (to  prosecute  his  metaphor,)  that  I  have  used  as  upright 
bowls  as  ever  any  that  enter  the  alley  of  History,  since  our  civil 
dissensions. 

I  do  freely  declare  myself,  that  I,  in  writing  my  book,  am  for  the 
church  of  England,  as  it  stood  established  by  law ;  the  Creed  being 
the  contracted  Articles,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  the  expanded 
Creed  of  her  doctrine,  as  the  Canons  of  her  discipline.  And  still  I 
prize  her  &vour  highest,  though  for  the  present  it  be  least  worth,— 
as  little  able  to  protect,  and  less  to  prefer,  any  that  are  fiuthful  to 
her  interest. 

As  for  pleasing  of  parties,  I  never  designed  or  endeavoured  it. 
There  were  a  kind  of  philosophers  called  Mecticij  which  were  of 
none,  yet  of  all,  sects ;  and  who  would  not  engage,  in  gross,  in  the 
opinions  of  any  philosophers,  but  did  pick  and  choose,  here  and  there, 
what  they  found  consonant  to  truth,  either  amongst  the  Stoics,  Pe« 
ripatetics.  Academics,  or  (misinterpreted)  Epicures,  receiving  that, 
and  rejecting  the  rest.  Such  my  project,  to  commend  in  all  parties 
what  I  find  praiseworthy,  and  condemn  the  rest ;  on  which  account, 
some  fle^,  some  frown,  none  smile  upon  me. 

First.  For  the  Papists,  though  I  malice  not  their  persons,  and 
have  a  pity  (as  God,  I  hope,  hath  a  mercy)  for  many  amongst  them; 
yet  I  do,  as  occasion  is  oiiered,  dislike  their  errors,  whereby  I 
have  incuired  and  (according  to  their  principles)  deserved  their 
displeasure. 

The  old  Nonconformists-i-*being  the  same  with  the  modern 
Presbyterians^  but  depr^sed  and  under,  as  the  modeni  Presbyterians 
are  the  old  Nonconfonnists,  but  vertical  and  in  authority — do 
(though  the  Animadvertor  twitteth  me  constantly  to  advocate  for 
Uiem)  take  great  and  general'  exception  at  me ;  and  it  is  not  long 
since,  in  a  meeting  of  the  most  eminent  amongst  them,  I  was  told 
that  I  put  too  much  gall  into  my  ink  against  them. 

The  Independent,  being  the  Benjamin  of  parties,  (and  his  mess 
I  assure  you  is  none  of  the  least,  Oen.  xliii.  44,)  taxeth  me  for  too 
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mudi  fieriness,  as  the  Animadvertor  (in  his  expression  lately  cited) 
char&reth  me  for  too  much  &vour  unto  ihem. 

Thomas  lord  Coventry,  when  coining  from  the  chancery  to  sit  down 
at  dinner,  was  wont  to  say,  "  Surely,  to-day  I  have  dealt  equally, 
for  I  have  displeased  both  sides.""  I. hope  that  I  have  his  happiness^ 
(for  I  am  sure  I  have  his  unhappinessj)  that,  having  disobliged  all 
parties,  I  have  written  the  very  truth.  Thus  I  can  only  privately 
comfort  myself  in  my  own  innocence,  and  hope  that,  when  my  head 
is  laid  low,  what  seems  too  sweet,  too  bitter,  too  salt,  too  fresh  to 
the  present  divided  age,  will  be  adjudged  well-tasted  and  seasoned 
to  the  palate  of  unpifftial  posterity. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WhcU  Oood  the  Animachertar  mighty  but  would  not^  do  ;  and  what 
Goody  by  Ood^s  Goodness^  he  herein  hath  done  unto  the  Author. 

When  the  Animadvertor  had  perused  my  book,  marking  some 
(but  making  more)  &ults  therein,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  done 
me  a  pleasure,  the  greatest  he  could  give,  or  I  receive ;  namely, 
not  to  paradigmatize  me ;  but,  by  letter  in  an  amicable  way,  to 
impart  my  mistakes  unto  me,  that  I  might  amend  them  in  my  next 
edition.  Say  not,  *^  He  owed  me  no  such  thing ; '"  who  would  have 
beheld  it  not  as  a  debt  paid  unto,  but  alms  bestowed  upon,  me. 

I  was  not  wholly  without  hope  hereof,  having  found  such  favour 
from  some  worthy  friends.  Had  the  Animadvertor  done  the  like, 
how  had  he  obliged  me !  As  the  Society  of  Peter-house  do  pre- 
serve the  pictures  of  their  benefactors  in  their  parlour,  so  would  I 
have  erected  unto  him  a  monument  of  gratitude  in  my  heart,  beside 
my  public  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy. 

But  it  seems  he  intended  not  my  information,  but  de&mation. 
However,  he  hath  done  to  me  a  great  good  turn,  for  which  (because 
not  intended)  I  will  thank  Gtod,  namely,  he  by  his  causeless 
carping  hath  allayed  in  me  the  delight  in  writing  of  Histories ; 
seeing  nothing  can  be  so  unpartially  and  inoffensively  written,  but 
some  will  carp  thereat. 

Mothers,  minding  to  wean  their  children,  use  to  put  soot,  worm- 
wood, or  mustard  on  the  nipples  of  their  breasts.  Ood  foresaw  I 
might  suck  to  a  surfeit  in  writing  Histories,  which  hath  been  a  thief 
in  the  lamp  of  my  life,  wasting  much  oil  thereof.  My  head  and 
hand  had  robbed  my  heart  in  such  delightful  studies.  Wherefore, 
he  raised  the  bitter  pen  of  the  Animadvertor  to  wean  me  from  such 
digressions  from  my  vocation. 
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I  now  experimentally  find  the  truth  of  Solomon^s  words :  "  Of 
making  manj  books  there  is  no  end,^^  Eccles.  zii.  12.  Not,  but 
thai  all  perfect  books  (I  mean  perfect  in  sheets,  otherwise  none  saye 
saipture  perfect)  have  finu  in  the  close  thereof;  or  that  any  author 
is  -so  inrationa],  but  he  propounds  an  end  to  himself  before  he 
begins  it ;  but  that  in  "  making  of  many  books  there  is  no  end ;  ^ 
that  is,  the  writers  of  them  seldom  or  never  do  attain  that  end 
which  they  propound  to  themselves,  especially  if  squinting  at  sinis- 
ter ends ;  as  who  is  not  flesh  and  blood  ?  Such  as  project  wealth 
to  themselves  are  commonly,  by  unwise  managing,  or  casual  mis- 
carriage, impaired  thereby  in  their  estates.  Otheis  who  designed 
to  themselves  (with  the  builders  of  Babel)  to  get  them  a  name, 
commonly  meet  with  shame  and  disgrace.  Or  else,  when  their 
books  are  ended,  yet  they  are  not  ended ;  because,  though  never 
so  cautiously  written,  some  antagonists  will  take  up  the  bucklers 
against  them,  so  that  they  must  begin  again  after  they  have  ended, 
(or  sink  in  their  credits,)  to  write  in  their  own  vindication  :  which 
is  my  case,  enough  to  take  off  my  edge,  formerly  too  keen,  in 
making  multiplicity  of  books. 

I  confess,  I  have  yet  one  History  ready  for  the  press,  which  I 
hope  will  be  for  Ood's  glory  and  honour  of  our  nation.  This  new- 
built  ship  is  now  on  the  stocks,  ready  to  be  launched ;  and  being  a' 
vessel  of  ''  great  burden^^  Ood  send  me  some  good  adventurers  to 
bear  part  of  the  expense.  This  done,  I  will  never  meddle  more 
with  making  any  books  of  this  nature.  It  is  a  provident  way, 
before  writing  leave  us,  to  leave  off  writing ;  and  the  rather,  because 
scribbling  is  the  fi*equentative  thereof. 

If,  therefore,  my  petitioning  and  optative  Amen  shall  meet  with 
God^s  commissioning  and  imperative  Amen,  I  will  hereafter  totally 
attend  the  concernments  of  my  calling,  and  what  directly  and  imme- 
diately shall  tend  to  the  advance  of  devotion  in  myself  and  in  others, 
as  preparatory  to  my  dissolution  out  of  this  state  of  mortality. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Thai  the  Author  is  trnjustly  charged  by  the  Animadeertar  far  being 
agreeable  to  the  Times ;  and  how  far  forth  sttch  Agreeableness 
is  consistent  with  Christian  Prudence. 

The  Animadvertor  is  pleased  to  charge  me  to  be  a  great  tem- 
porizer, and  agreeable  to  the  times.*  In  order  to  my  defence  herein, 
let  me  premise  this  distinction : — That  there  is  a  sinfiil  and  sinless 
agreeableness  with  the  times,  be  they  never  so  bad. 

*  P»ge  260,  towards  the  bottom  thereof. 
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It  is  a  $inful  agreeablenesa^  when  people,  for  their  private  profit 
or  safety,  or  both,  are  resolved  in  belief  and  life^  faith  and  fiict, 
doctrine  and  manners,  to  be  the  same  with  the  times ;-— how  con- 
trary soever  they  be  unto  the  will  and  word  of  God.  Be  it  Bible, 
or  Talmud,  or  Alcoran,  or  Mass-book,  or  Common-prayer  book, 
or  Directory;  any,  many,  all,  or  no  manner  of  God^s  public 
service ;— to  them,  all  is  alike,  and  equally  embraced. 

But  there  is  also  a  sinkssj  yea,  lawful  and  necessary,  offrseaMenesB 
to  the  times ;  insomuch  that  no  meaner  Father  than  St.  Ambrose, 
or  worse  critic  than  Erasmus,  read  the  text  Romans  xii.  11, 
AnXffvoyrffir  rm  Kcupcoy  ^*  Serving  the  time.'*^  A  reading  countenanced 
by  the  context :  '^  Rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  con- 
tinuing in  prayer ;  '*'*  all  being  directions  of  our  demeanour  in  dan- 
gerous times.  And  even  those  who  dislike  the  reading  as  false, 
defend  the  doctrine  as  true ;  that  though  we  must  not  be  slaves 
and  vassals,  we  may  be  servants  to  the  times,  so  fSur  forth  as  not  to 
disserve  God  thereby. 

This  sinless  and  lavrful  agreeableness  with  the  times  is  partly 
passive,  partly  active. 

1.  Pcusive  chiefly  consisteth  in  bearing  and  forbearing. 

Bearing,  in  paying  all  pecuniary  burdens  imposed ;  it  being 
but  equal  (in  my  opinion)  there  to  return  tribute  where  we  receive 
protection.  I  doubt  not  but  in  this  point  even  the  Animadvertor 
himself  is  agreeable  to  the  times,  going  along  with  the  rest  of  his 
neighboura  in  their  paying  of  all  public  taxes.^ 

Forbearing  expresseth  itself.  First,  in  silence.  The  Spanish 
proverb,  true  at  all — is  necessary  in  dangerous — ^times  :  "  Where 
the  mouth  is  shut,  no  fly  doth  enter."**  Yea,  the  Spirit  of  God  giveth 
his  servants  this  counsel :  "  Therefore  the  prudent  shall  keep  silence 
in  that  time,  for  it  is  an  evil  time,^  Amos  v.  13.  Thus,  holding 
of  one^s  peace,  that  is,  using  no  provoking  language  against  the 
present  power,  procureth  holding  of  oner's  peace,  that  is,  retaining 
and  possessing  of  one^s  safety  and  quiet. 

Secondly.  Forbearing  consisteth  in  refraining  (though  not  with- 
out secret  sorrow)  from  some  laudable  act  which  he  heartily  desireth, 
but  dares  not  do,  as  visibly  destructive  to  his  person  and  estate, 
'  being  prohibited  by  the  predominant  powers.  In  such  a  case  a 
man  may — to  use  the  apostle^s  phrase,  8i«  rijv  hves-w<rav  aviyxriVj 
"  for  the  present  necessity,"  1  Cor.  vii.  26— omit  many  things 
pleasing  to,  but  not  commanded  by,  that  God  who  preferreth  mercy 
before  sacrifice. 

For  instance :  If  any  earthly  prince  or  power  should  enjoin  a 
Christian  (as  Darius  did  Daniel)  not  to  pray  to  God  "  for  the  space 
of  thirty  days  together,''  Dan.  vi.  7 ;  his  command  is  not  to  be 
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obeyed,  as  contrary  to  God^s  positive  precept :  *^  Pmy  continually,^ 
1  Theas.  ▼.  17*  But  if  he  should  only  enjoin  him  to  forbear  such 
a  form  of  prayer,  atlowing  him  liberty  to  use  any  other ;  I  conceive 
that  such  an  omission  lawful,  dictated  unto  him  by  the  principles  of 
prudence,  for  his  self-preservation. 

2.  The  €tetii9e  part  of  lawful  agreeableness  with  the  times,  is  in 
doing  what  they  enjoin,  as  being  indifferent ;  and  sometimes  so 
good,  that  our  own  conscience  doth  or  should  enjoin  the  same.  In 
such  a  case,  where  there  is  a  concurrence  of  both  together,  it  is 
neither  dishonesty  nor  indiscretion  for  one  in  himself  to  conceal  his 
own  inclinations,  and  publicly  to  put  his  actions  (as  fasting,  thanks- 
giving, preaching,  &c.)  on  the  account  of  conformity  to  the  times  9 
it  being  (as  flattery  to  court,  so  no  less)  folly  to  contemn  and  reject 
the  &vour  of  the  times,  when  it  may  be  had  without  the  least  viola^ 
tion,  yea,  possibly,  with  an  improvement,  of  our  own  conscience. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  steer  my  carriage  by  the  compass  aforesaid ; 
and  my  main  motive  thereunto  was,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  my  ministry,  the  bare  using  whereof  is  the  greatest  advancement 
I  am  capable  of  in  this  life.  I  know,  all  stars  are  not  of  the  same 
bigness  and  brightness :  some  shine,  some  only  twinkle ;  and  allow^ 
ing  myself  of  the  latter  size  and  sort,  I  would  not  willingly  put  out 
my  own  (though  dim)  light  in  total  darkness,  nor  would  bury  my 
half-talent,  hoping  by  putting  it  forth  to  gain  another  half-*talent 
thereby,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  others. 

But  it  will  be  objected  against  me,  that  it  is  suspicious  (at  the  least) 
that  I  have  bribed  the  times  with  some  base  compliance  with  them, 
because  they  have  reflected  so  favourably  upon  me.  Otherwise, 
how  Cometh  it  to  pass,  that  my  fleece,  like  Gideon^s,  is  dry,  when 
the  rest  of  my  brethren  of  the  same  party  are  wet  with  their  own 
tears  ?  I  being  permitted  preaching,  and  peaceable  enjoying  of  a 
parsonage. 

I  answer.  First,  I  impute  this  peaceableness  I  enjoy  to  God'^s 
undeserved  goodness  on  my  unworthiness.  "He  hath  not  dealt 
thus  with  all  my  brethren,^  above  me  in  all  respects.  God  maketh 
people  sometimes,  potiue  reperire  qucLm  invenire  gratiamj  "to 
find  the  favours  they  sought  not  for.'^  If  I  am  one  of  them  whom 
God  hath  made  "to  be  pitied  of  those  who  carried  me  away 
captive,''  Psalm  cvi.  46,  1  hope,  I  shall  be  thankful  unto  him  ;  and 
others,  I  hope,  will  not  be  envious  at  me  for  so  great  a  mercy. 

Next  to  the  fountain  of  God's  goodness,  I  ascribe  my  liberty  of 
preaching  to  the  favour  of  some  great  friends  God  hath  raised  up 
for  me.  It  was  not  a  childish  answer,  though  the  answer  of  a  child 
to  his  father,  taxing  him  for  being  proud  of  his  new  coat,  "  I  am 
glad,"  said  he,  "  but  not  proud  of  it."     Give  me  leave  to  be  glad. 
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and  joyful  in  myself^  for  my  good  friends ;  and  to  desire,  and 
endeavour  their  continuance  and  increase.  '^  A  friend  in  the  court  ^ 
hath  always  been  accounted  ^^  as  good  as  a  penny  in  the  council,  as 
a  pound  in  the  purse.^^  Nor  will  any  rational  man  condemn  me 
for  making  my  addresses  to  and  improvement  of  them,  seeing  the 
Animadvertor  himself  (as  I  am  informed)  hath  his  friend  in  the 
council ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of 
his  favour. 

I  must  not  forget  ^^  the  Articles  of  Exeter,^  whereof  I  had  the 
benefit,  living  and  waiting  there  on  the  king'^s  daughter  at  the  rendi* 
tion  thereof:  Articles,  which,  both  as  penned  and  performed,  were 
the  best  in  England ; — ^thanks  to  their  wisdom  who  so  warily  made, 
and  honesty,  who  so  well  observed  them  !  Nor  was  it  (though 
last-named)  least  causal  of  my  quiet,  that  (happy  criticism  to  myself 
as  I  may  call  it  I)  I  never  was  formally  sequestered,  but  went, 
before  driven  away,  from  my  living ;  which  took  off  the  edge  of  the 
Ordinance  against  me,  that  the  weight  thereof  fell  but  slantingly 
upon  me.  Thus  when  God  will  fasten  a  &vour  on  any  person, 
(though  never  so  unworthy,)  he  ordereth  the  concurrences  of  all 
things  contributive  thereunto. 

All  I  will  add  is  this, — ^that  hitherto  (and  I  hope,  who  hath 
[kept]  will  keep  me,  I  speak  it  in  the  presence  of  (jod)  I  have  not, 
by  my  pen  or  practice  to  my  knowledge,  done  any  thing  unwor^ 
thily  to  the  betraying  of  the  interest  of  the  church  of  England ;  and 
if  it  can  be  proved,  let  my  mother-church  not  only  "  spit  in  my 
&ce,^^  (the  expression,  it  seems,  of  parents  amongst  the  Jews,  when 
they  were  offended  with  their  children  for  some  misdemeanour, 
Num.  xii.  14,)  but  also  "  spew  me  out  of  her  mouth.*"  Some  will 
say,  "  Such  a  vaunt  savoureth  of  a  pharisaical  pride.'"  I  utterly 
deny  it.  For  even  the  publican,  after  he  came  from  his  confession 
he  had  made  in  the  temple,  ^' God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,*" 
Luke  xviii.  13,  had  he  met  one  in  the  outward  court,  accusing  and 
taxing  him  with  such  particular  sins  whereof  he  was  guiltless,  would 
no  doubt  have  replied  in  his  own  just  defence.  And  seeing  I  am 
on  my  purgation,  in  what  the  Schools  term  justitia  causw^  (though 
not  persanw^)  I  cannot  say  less  (as  I  will  no  more)  in  my  justifi- 
cation. 

Thus  have  I  represented  the  reader  with  the  true  complexion  of 
my  cause ;  and  though  I  have  not  painted  the  face  thereof  with 
false  colours,  I  hope  I  have  washed  from  it  the  foul  aspersion  of 
temporizing  or  sinful  agreeableness  with  the  times,  which  the 
Animadvertor  causelessly  casts  upon  it. 

So  much  for  my  outward  carriage  in  reference  to  the  times : 
meantime  what  the  thoughts  of  my  heart  have  been  thereof,  I  am 
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not  bound  to  make  a  discovery,  to  my  own  danger.  Sure  I  am, 
such  who  are  *^  peaceable  and  fidthful  in  Israel,^  2  Sam.  zx«  19,  may 
nevertheless  be  '^  mourners  in  Zion,^  Isaiah  Ixi.  3,  and  grieve  at 
what  they  cannot  mend,  but  must  endure.  This  also  I  know,  that 
that  spoke  in  the  wheel  which  creaketh  most  doth  not  bear  die 
greatest  burden  in  the  cart.  The  greatest  complainers  are  not 
always  the  greatest  sufferers ;  whilst  as  much,  yea,  more,  sincere 
sorrow  may  be  managed  in  secret  silence,  than  with  querulous  and 
clamorous  obstreperousness ;  and  such,  who  will  neither  print  nor 
preach  satires  on  the  times^  may  make  degies  on  them  in  their  own 
^ouls. 
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THE  CHURCH-HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN, 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  CAMBRIDGE, 

TUBT^ISHED 

BY  THOMAS  FULLER: 

TOR  VINDICATION  OF  THE  TRtTTH,   THE  CHURCH,   AND  THB   INJURED 

CLEROY. 

Non  poBsumut  eUiquid  advertiStt  verUatem :  ted  pro  verilaie.—2  Cor.  xiii.  8. 
JSi  vtriUu  fuidtm  obvia  est,  sed  reguirentiius*— WnvTWfi  Fceus  in  Octavh, 
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Fuller. — The  challenge  is  no  part  of  the  combat ;  not  the 
mountebank^s  bill,  of  the  cure.  It  is  answer  enoagh  to  a  title-page, 
to  return,  "  It  is  but  a  title-page.^  Whereas  the  doctor  intituleth 
his  notes  on  mj  book  **•  Animadyersions,'*^  know,  anim€idv0riere  in 
Latin  signifieth,  "  to  mark  and  observe ;  ^  but  rather  bj  the  way 
of  reproof  than  approbation.  And,  in  a  secoiKlary  sense,  it  im* 
porteth  '<  to  correct,  chastise,  and  seyerelj  to  punidi  ^  a  (reputed) 
malefactor;  as  the  doctor,  in  a  judicatory  of  his  own  erecting, 
(without  any  commiasioa  for  the  same,)  hath  herein  passed  many 
most  heavy  censures  on  me,  before  he  heard  what  I  could  say  in  my 
own  just  defence. 

Whereas  the  Animadvertor  proceedeth  as  followeth :— 

ANIMADVERSIONS 

eK 

THE  CHURCH-HISTORY  OP  BRITAIN^ 

▲WD 

THE  HISTORY  OP  CAMBRIDGE, 

PUSLISHKP 

BY  THOMAS  FULLER : 

FOR   VINBIOATION  OF  THE  TRUTH,  THE  CHURCH,   ANB  THB  INJURED 

CLERGY. 

He  hath  done  me  more  tight  than  he  was  aware  of,  or  was  willing' 
to  do ;  for  those  indeed  were  the  three  principal  motives  of  my 
weak  endeavours  in  my  Church-History.  However,  because  he 
intended  those  words  to  relate  not  to  my  History,  but  his  own 
Animadversions  thereouy  let  the  reader  judge  to  which  of  our  two 
works  they  bear  the  best  and  most  proper  reference. 

The  words  of  St.  Paul,  Nonpossumus  aliquid  adversis  veritaiem^ 
$ed  pro  veritatet  '*  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for 
the  truth,^  2  Cor.  ziii.  8,  well  fitted  the  mouth  of  the  apostle, 
divinely  inspired  in  his  writings  only  to  be  a  champion  for  the  truth. 
In  one  sense  I  allow  them  also  applicable  to  the  Animadvertor, 
according  to  the  received  rule,  lUud  posgumuSy  quod  jurs  poasumus^ 
"  We  can  do  that  which  we  can  lawfully  do."  But  otherwise, 
I  humbly  conceive  that  St*  Paul  could  not,  and  the  Animadvertoir 
should  not,  do  any  thing  against  the  truth. 

All  that  I  will  add  is  this, — ^that  although  the  doctor  be  pleased 
to  call  his  notes  ^^  Necessary  Animitdversions,''^  (who  can  blame  the 
loving  fiither  for  giving  his  own  dear  babe  a  good  name  ?)  yet,  upon  * 
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serious  emninaiion,  it  will  appear  that  Bome  of  these  Animadver- 
sions ought  to  have  been  omitted,  for  the  promoting  of  piety ;  and 
many  of  them  might  have  been  omitted,  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  truth:  as  in  dae  time  and  place,  Ood  willing,  shall  be 
observed. 

Dr.  HkTUK. — ^^  A    CtiKERAL    PRETACB     TO    TBA     WlfOLB.''-^It    is 

aflinned  of  history  by  the  &mous  orator,  that  it  ii  testii  temporum^ 
^'  dke  witness  aad  i«oord  of  time,''  by  which  the  actions  of  it  are  trans- 
mitted from  one  age  to  another.  Ajid  therefore  it  concerns  all  those 
who  apply  themselves  to  the  writing  of  Histories  to  take  special  care, 
that  all  things  be  laid  down  exactly,  faithfully,  and  without  deviation 
from  the  truth  in  the  least  particular.  For  if  the  vritnesses  be  sub- 
orned, tiie  record  felsified,  or  the  evidence  wrested,  neither  posterity 
oan  judge  rightly  of  the  actions  of  this  present  time,  nor  this  time  give 
a  certain  judgment  of  the  ages  past. 

PttLLEE. — ^Although  Mr.  Sanderson  is  equally  concerned  with 
myself  in  this  General  Preface,  yet,  because  I  am  beheld  as  the 
principal  malefactor,  I  have  here  presented  it  entire*  I  look  on 
it  thus  &r  as  but  the  flourish  or  illumining  of  a  text  and  initial 
letttf,  signifying  nothing  in  itself;  and  therefore  let  him  proceed 
to  something  more  material. 

Dr.  HETLm — ^tt  is  therefore  d  good  direction  winch  Josephus  the 
historiaa  gives  us,  and  which  he  followed  as  it  seems  in  his  ^  Jewish 
Antiquities,"  not  only  to  be  careful  that  the  style  be  pleasing,  but  that 
the  whole  work  be  feamed  by  the  level  and  line  of  truth.  Nam  qui 
Historiam  ei  rerum  propter  antiquitatetn  obscurarum  exposiivonem^ 
^c.  ^  They/  saith  he,  ^'  who  make  profession  to  write  Histories,  and 
to  recite  such  things  as  are  obscured  by  antiquity,  ought  not  only 
studiously  to  conform  their  style,  but  also  to  beautify  the  same  with 
ornaments  of  eloquence^  to  the  inlent  the  reader  niay  converse  in 
their  vmtings  with  the  more  delectation.  Bat,  above  iJl  things,  they 
must  have  an  especial  care  so  exactly  to  set  down  the  truths  that  they 
who  know  not  how  those  things  came  to  pass  may  be  the  more  dtdy 
and  fitly  informed." — Anliquii,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  1. 

Fuller. — I  acknowledge  that  this  is  the  character  of  a  complete 
historian,  to  which  all  in  their  writings  oaght  to  aspire  with  their 
best  endeavours ;  though  I  believo  none  ev€r  attained  to  the  height 
thereof. 

But  first  I  would  fiun  know,  (seeing  these  are  *^  necessary  A6i- 
madvenions,^")  what  need  there  was  of  that  long  Latin  line,  (sftavcd 
off  at  last  with  an  ^  eetata^)  seeing  Josephus  did  write  in  Greek, 
And  if  the  doctor  would  have  presented  us  with  the  original,  it 
should  have  been  in  Greek ;  if  but  with  a  translation^  it  might  only 
have  been  in  English. 

X  2 
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I  behold  Josephus  as  a  wortliy  historian,  wbose  memory  I 
deservedly  honour ;  yet  herein  he  might  say  with  the  poet,  Monitis 
turn  minor  ipse  meisj  **  He  in  his  practice  fell  fiir  short  of  his  pre- 
cepts ;  ^  witness  his  inserting  of  this  false  passage,  opposite  to  the 
very  letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  speaking  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah  :— 

**  And  he  did  what  was  evil  in  { 'O  ii  ^uo-ci  XP^^^^  ^^  ^  S/xoio;. 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  "  This  man  being  merciful  and 
to  all  that  his  father  had  done.^  just  by  his  nature,**^  &c.  Jose- 
2  Kings  xxiv.  9.  thvs^  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  zvi.  cap.  9. 

But  because  it  is  not  my  work  to  accuse  Josephus,  (whom  I 
cannot  praise  and  prize  enough,)  but  to  defend  myself  against  the 
Animadvertor,  let  us  proceed. 

Dk4  Hetltn. — ^There  is  another  rule  which  he  bound  himself  to, 
that  is  to  say,  "  Neither  to  omit  any  thing  through  ignorance,  nor  to 
bury  any  thing  in  foigetfulness."  'And  all  these  cautions,  well 
observed,  make  a  perfect  History. 

FuLLEH. — Here  is  the  Elixir  indeed  of  historical  perfection. 
Let  a  glorified  saint  write  such  an  history  of  the  church-triumphant, 
that  so  there  may  be  a  just  proportion  betwixt  the  author  and  his 
subject,  both  being  perfect. 

I  have  met  with  this  distich  made  by  reverend  Bernard  Gilpb,^ 
upon  such  sectaries  as  require  exactness  in  our  church  of  England : 

opioid  ut  careat  macuUt  Eceletia  cunctu  ; 
PnzMna  vita  negai,  vita/uiura  dahiU 

Thus  Englished  by  bishop  Carleton  :-~ 

**  Men  with  our  diuich  no  blemlBh  had  at  aO ; 
It  cannot  be  to  here,  in  heaven  it  ihalL" 

This  is  true  both  of  our  church  and  all  church-histories  ;  whereof 
none  without  faults,  and  they  the  best  which  have  the  fewest. 

Dr.  Hetlin.— But,  on  the  oontraiy,  there  are  some  who  do  spend 
themselves  on  the  style  and  dress,  as  if  their  business  rather  were  to 
delight  the  ear  than  inform  the  judgment :  others,  so  biassed  by  self- 
ends  and  private  interest,  that  they  seem  rather  adrocates  to  plead  for 
some  growing  party,  than  true  reporters  of  afiairs  as  they  be  before 
them.  Some,  who,  endearouring  to  be  copious,  dap  all  together  in  a 
huddle  which  is  offered  to  them,  vrithout  relation  to  the  ornaments 
and  attire  of  language ;  and  others,  with  like  carelessness  as  onto 
themselves,  but  greater  inconrenience  as  unto  the  reader,  examine 
not  the  truth  and  certainty  of  what  they  write,  so  they  write  some- 
what which  they  think  may  inform  the  reader.    Betwixt  these,  truth 

*  In  his  <'  Life/'  page  103. 
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ifl  oftentimes  ineooTeniUj  lost,  the  reader  led  aside  from  the  ways  of 
yeritj  into  the  crooked  lanes  of  error ;  and  many  times  conducted  to 
such  dangerous  precipices  as  may  prove  destmctiTe  to  himself,  and 
of  ill  consequence  to  all  those  which  are  guided  hy  him.  The  errors 
of  the  understanding,  in  matters  which  may  possibly  be  reduced  to 
practice,  are  far  more  mischievous  than  those  which  do  consbt  in  the 
niceties  of  speculation,  and  adyance  no  farther;  which  moyed  the 
orator,  not  only  to  honour  History  with  the  attribute  oUestU  temporum^ 
but  to  style  it  also  by  the  name  of  tnagistra  vita. 

Fuller. — I  remember  vhen  the  reverend  Vice-Master  of 
Trinity  College  in  Cambridge  was  told  that  one  of  the  scholars 
had  abused  him  in  an  oration.  *^  Did  he,^  said  he,  *^  name  me  ? 
Did  he  name  Thomas  Harrison  ?  ^  And  when  it  was  returned  that  he 
named  him  not ;  "  Then,*"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  he  meant 
me.^^  Although  it  is  very  suspicious  that  I  am  the  mark  aimed  at 
in  this  discourse  i  yet  being  not  conscious  of  such  faults  to  myself, 
and  because  I  am  not  named  by  him,  I  will  not  understand  myself 
intended,  till  he  toucheth  me  wHh  more  personal  particularities. 

Dr.  Hbtlik.— •These  things,  considered  as  they  ought,  have  made 

me  wonder  many  times  at  the  unadvisedness  of  some  late  writers  in 

this  kind,  whose  Histories  are  composed  with  so  much  partiality  on 

the  one  side,  and  so  much  inadvertency  on  the  other,  that  they  stand 

more  in  need  of  a  commentator  to  expound  the  truth,  and  lay  it  clear 

and  open  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  than  either  the  dark  words  of 

Aristotle,  or  any  other  obscure  piece  of  the  ancient  writers.     I  speak 

of  Histories  here,  not  Libels :  Of  which  last  sort,  I  reckon  Weldon's 

pamphlet,  called  ^' The  Court  of  King  James;"  and  Wilson's  most 

infamous  Pasquil  of  the  reign  of  that  King ;  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to 

judge,  whether  the  matter  be  more  false,  or  the  style  more  reproachful 

in  all  parts  thereof.     Certain  I  am  we  may  affirm  of  them  as  Cremu- 

tins  Cordus  doth  of  the  '^  Epistles  of  Antonius,"  and  the  ^  Orations  of 

Brutus : "  Falsa  quidetn  in  Augustum  probra^  sed  mulld  cum  acerhiiaU 

habent ;   that  is  to  say,  that  ^'  they  contained  not  only  false  and  dis^ 

graceful  passages  against  the  honour  of  Augustus,  but  were  appareled 

also  in  the  habit  of  scurrilous  language." — Taciti    AnnaL  lib.   iv. 

With  such  as  these  I  shall  not  meddle  at  the  present,  leaving  their 

crimes  unto  the  punishment  not  of  an  Index — ^but  an  Ignis^^xpurga" 

tortus^  as  most  proper  for  them. 

Puller. — I  am  not  concerned  at  all  in  this  paragraph ;  only 
let  me  add  this  in  the  honour  of  the  deceased  Robert  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  told  me  at  Beddington,  that  when  Wilson^s  book  in 
manuscript  was  brought  unto  him,  he  expunged  out  of  it  more  than 
an  hundred  offensive  passages.  "My  lord,"'  said  I,  "you  have 
done  well ;  and  you  had  done  better,  if  you  had  put  out  one  hun- 
dred more.^' 
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Dr.  HBYLnc^^But  as  for  those  whom  eitbisr  the  want  of  tree 
intelligence,  or  inadvertency  in  not  weighing  aeriooslj  what  thej  were 
to  do,  or  the  too  much  indulgence  to  their  own  afiectionsy  hare  made 
more  citable  of  being  bettered  by  correction,  I  hare  thought  it  more 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  justice  to  rectify  their  mistakes,  and  reform 
^ir  errors,  than  absolutely  to  condemn  and  deciy  their  writingik 

FiTLLKR. — Reforming  of  errors  is  a  specious  and  glorious  design, 
especially  when  proportionable  means  are  used  in  order  thereunto. 
But  of  late  the  word  **  reformation  ^  is  grown  so  threadbare,  it  hath 
no  nap  left  it,  thereunder  to  cover  foul  acts  to  attain  a  fair  end. 
I  much  suspect  the  Animadvertor  will  prove  such  a  defonmog- 
reformer,  as  our  age  hath  produced  toe  many  of  them. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^At  this  time  I  have  two  before  me,  whom  I  conceive 
to  stand  in  need  of  such  observations,  by  which  the  truth  may  be  pre- 
served, and  the  clear  face  of  things  presented  to  the  readei^s  eye ;  the  one 
of  them  an  author  of  ecclesiastic^:^  the  other  of  some  civil.  Histories. 

Fuller. — I  commend  the  valour  of  the  Animadvertor,  to 
combat  with  two  at  once ;  odds,  on  which  Hercules  himself  durst 
not  adventure.  I  also  am  to  deal  with  two,  the  Animadvertor  and 
Dr.  Cosins,  but  not  as  a  challenger,  but  in  the  notion  of  a  poor 
defendant ;  and  if  one  be  assaulted  by  two  hundred,  he  may  and 
must  guard  himself  against  them  as  well  as  he  can. 

Dr.  Hetliit. — In  both  I  find  the  truth  much  injured,  and  in  one 
the  ehuroh.  The  errors  of  the  one  tend  not  to  the  subversion  of  any 
public  interest ;  but,  being  errors,  may  misguide  the  reader  in  the  way 
of  his  knowledge  and  discourse ;  and  therefore  I  have  reetified  him 
with  some  "Advertisements,"  (not  taking  notice  of  such  passages 
as  have  been  made  the  subject  of  some  "  Observations  "  from  another 
hand,)  that  so  he  may  be  read  with  the  greatest  profit 

FuLLSLK. — This  is  meant  of  Mr.  Sanderson.  I  am  not  so 
devilishly-noinded  as  to  desire  all  men  might  be  equally  faulty  with 
myself*  that  so,  being  involved  with  others  in  a  joint-guiltiness  of 
'  the  same  degree,  I  might  on  tbat  account  pretend  to  a  mock  inno- 
cence. If  Mr.  Sanderson'^s  pen  be  less  peccant  than  mine,  I  con- 
gratulate his  condition,  and  provide  to  answer  to  my  own  chaige, 
which  folio welh. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — The  other  (besides  errors  of  this  kind  too  many) 
hath  intermingled  his  discourse  with  some  positions  of  a  dangerous 
nature ;  which,  being  reduced  into  practice,  as  they  easily  may,  not 
only  overthrow  the  whole  power  of  the  church,  as  it  stands  constituted 
and  established  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  lay  a  piobable  foundation 
for  the  like  disturbances  in  the  civil  state. 
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Fuller. — Si  satis  tit  cuscuidase^  quis  innoeem  f  saitli  T^rtuUiati. 
To  this  doable  indictment  I  plead  **  not  guiltj,^  and  put  myself 
on  the  trial  of  Gt>d  and  good  men,  requesting  the  reader^s  patience 
till  the  proo&  on  both  sides  be  produceck 


Dr.  HsTLnr.— -And  therefore  I  hare  fitted  him  with  some  ^ 
madversions''  in  the  way  of  an  Antidote,  that  so  he  may  he  relid, 
if  possible,  without  anj  danger. 

FuLLEB.-^ommon  custom  hath  overswajed  the  word  *' Anti- 
dote^ to  signify  a  defensative  against,  or  expulsative  of,  poison. 
However,  the  bare  notation  of  the  word  advanceth  no  further  than 
to  import  "  something  ffiven  against ;  ^  in  which  sense  none  of  our 
nation  hath  been  so  free  of  his  Antidotes  as  the  Animadvertor ; 
having  given  them  against  Mr.  Calvin,  archbishop  Williams,  arch- 
bishop Usher,  Dr.  Hackwell,  Dr.  Prideaux,  Dr.  Bernard,  Mr. 
Lestrange,  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  my  unworthy  self ;— no  shame  to 
follow  in  the  rear  after  such  a  van  and  main-battle. 

Sure  I  am,  his  pretended  Antidote  on  my  book  hath  more  of 
poison  than  cordial  therein,  efivenoming  many  plain  and  true  pas- 
sages, sound  and  solid  sentences,  with  his  false  glosses,  forced 
inferences,  and  pestilent  applications. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^I  know  well  how  invidious  a  task  I  have  undertaken, 
and  that  it  will  be  chaiged  upon  me,  at  the  first  apprehensions  of 
it,  that  I  have  rather  chosen  to  find  fault  with  the  writings  of  others, 
than  to  write  any  things  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  subject  to  the  like 
partialities  and  mistakings.  Carper e  vel  noli  nostra^  vel  ede  tua^ 
might  come  in  seasonably  here,  if  I  had  not  somewhat  to  allege  for 
my  justification.  But  when  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  the  first 
adventure  (mentioned  in  the  Introduction  following)  be  seriously 
considered,  as  they  ought  to  be,  I  hope  I  shall  be  capable  of  excuse 
at  the  least,  if  not  of  pardon. 

Fuller. — ^The  Animadvertor  hath  here  mised  up,  I  assure  you, 
a  strong  spirit  against  himself;  and  whether  the  spells,  here  used  by 
him,  be  able  to  conjure  it  down  again,  others  must  decide  it ;  mean 
lime,  fight  Animadvertor,  fight  objection  of  his  own  making,  seeing 
I  have  neither  skill  nor  will  to  interpose  to  part  them. 

Dr.  Hrylht. — ^And,  for  my  renturing  on  the  other,  I  shall  say 
nothing  more  at  the  present,  but  that,  as  well  my  love  to  truth,  as  to 
do  right  unto  the  author,  (whom  I  would  willingly  look  on  as  a 
man  well-principlec^  and  of  no  ill  affections  to  church  or  state,)  hath 
invited  me  to  it. 

Fuller. — Here  my  credit  is  more  deeply  wounded  by.  the 
glance  of  a  bullet,  than  if  it  were  directly  shot  against  me.     For 
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whereas  he  saith,  that  he  **  would  willingly  look  on  ^  Mr.  Sander- 
son ^^  as  a  man  well-principled,  and  of  no  ill  affections  to  church  or 
state,^.  he  concludes  me^  by  plain  intimation,  disaffected  to  both. 
But  I  hope  that  those  who  are  clear-sighted  look  on  me  under  a 
better  notion. 

Dr.  Hbymn.— Truth  is  the  mistress  which  I  senre. 

Fuller.—-'^  Rough  though  I  am,  I  have  a  mistress  too>^  and 
her  the  self-same  with  the  AnimadyertorV.  Be  it  referred  to  her,  to 
judge  betwixt  us,  which  of  us-  haMi<  [done,]  doth,  or  shall  do  her  the 
better  service  ;  and  let  him  be  received^  the  other  rejected. 

Du.  Hbtlin. — ^And  I  presume  that  none  wSl  be  offendted  widi 
me  because  I  tell  them  of  their  errors  in  a  modest  way,  and  bear 
witnesa  for  them  to  that  truth  of  which  they  do  profess  themselTes 
such  especial  loyers.  In  that  great  disputation  betwixt  the  esq^uires 
of  the  body  of  king  Darius,  whether  the  king,  wine,  women,  or  the 
truth,  were  of  greatest  power,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out  in  behalf 
of  truth.  Magna  est  Veritas^  et  pr a  valet ;  that  is  to  say,  **  Great  is 
truth,  and  mighty  abore  all  things." — Esdras  iv.  4L 

FoLLKB. — I  acknowledge  this  a  canonical  truth,  though  written 
in  the  Apocrypha.  It  will  soon  be  seen,  who  will  shout  most  at  the 
triumphs  of  truth,  I  or  tlie  Animadvertor,  cor-rival  with  me  to  the 
same  mistress. 

Dr.  Hetlin.— -So  that,  in  standing  for  the  truth,  without  consider* 
ation  unto  '^  the  recompence  of  rewsurd,"  I  hope,  though  I  meet  some 
adversaries,  I  jshall  find  more  friends. 

Fuller. — Here  he  soareth  so  high  a  flight  I  cannot  follow 
him ;  yea,  I  suspect,  that  in  reaching  so  high  a  note  he  hath 
strained  (if  not  broken)  his  voice.  What,  no  reflection  on  a  reward  ? 
He  might  have  had  an  intuition  at  it,  as  the  encouragement,  though 
not  the  cauee,  of  his  pains ;  he  might  look  at,  in,  through,  and 
beyond  the  reward,  without  the  least  mixture  of  any  mercenariness. 
Sure  I  am,  that  one  of  as  much  meekness,  as  some  are  of  morose- 
ness,  even  upright  Moses  himself,  in  his  service  of  the  essential  and 
increated  truth,  (of  higher  consequence  than  the  historical  truth 
controverted  betwixt  us,)  had  notwithstanding  *^  a  respect  to  the 
recompence  of  reward,**  Heb.  xi.  26. 

Dr.  Heyun. — ^If  not,  (for  I  am  at  a  reasonable  pass  for  that,)  it 
shall  be  no  small  comfort  to  me,  that  the  weak  candle  of  my  studies 
hath  given  light  to  others,  whereby  they  may  discern  some  historical 
truths  even  in  the  darkest  mists  of  error,  which  either  partiality  or 
incogitancy  hath  cast  before  the  eyes  of  unwary  readers. 
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FiTLLER. — The  reader  in  due  time  will  judge,  whether  his  candle 
Lath  by  the  light  thereof  discovered  more  truths,  or  by  the  smoke 
thereof  darkened  more,  or  given  more  just  offence  by  the  unsavoury 
«nu2f  thereof. 

Dr.  HsTLiN.^-Which  said,  I  shall  now  add  no  more,  hut  that, 
having,  two  patients  under  cure  of  different  tempers,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  I  should  administer  unto  both  the  same  kind  of  physic ; 
an  ordinary  puige  being  sufELcient  for  the  one,  whereas  the  foul  body 
of  the  other  doth  require  a  fluxing ;  as  some  wounds  may  be  healed 
with  balm,  when  others,  more  corrupt  and  putrified,  do  exact  a 
lancing. 

Fuller.— Which  said,  I  shall  now  add  no  more,  but  that,  having 
two  adversaries.  Dr.  Heylin  and  Dr.  Cosins  to  encounter,  it  is  not  to 
be  thought  that  I  should  proceed  against  both  alike ;  Dr.  Cosins  hath 
merited  much  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  France,  and  thereby  com- 
mands my  pen  to  pay  the  homage  of  due  reverence  to  the  crown  of 
his  old  age,  especially  ^'  when  found  in  the  way  of  truth.'"  But  I 
am  not  under  any  such  obligation  of  particular  respect  to  Dr. 
Heylin  on  the  same  account. 

I  could  wish  he  had  used  a  more  cleanly  metaphor,  and  forborne 
the  phrase  of  ^'  fluxing.^  Such  a  cure  appears  not  in  Hippocrates, 
as  being  a  modem  remedy  for  a  modem  malady.  However,  would 
I  were  but  half  so  holy  as  he  was  of  whom  it  was  said,  '^  An  evil 
disease,  say  they,^  (and  they  did  but  say  it,)  ^*  cleaveth  fast  unto 
him,^  Psalm  xli.  8. 

I  will  use  no  harsher  metaphor  in  relation  of  my  answers  to  my 
two  antagonists  than  only.  That  men  may  meddle  with  a  mallow 
with  naked  hands,  but  need  to  put  on  their  hedging-gloves  when  to 
deal  with  a  thorn  or  nettle. 

Only  here  I  shall  presume  to  request  the  reader  to  take  especial 
notice  of  those  remarkable  words  of  the  Animadvertor :  *^  Tell  them 
of  their  errors  in  a  modest  way ;  ^  and  keep  them  against  a  rainy 
day ;  I  mean,  such  a  seasonable  time  as  we  may  make  use  thereof. 

Dr.  Heylin. — But  so  it  happeneth  many  times,  that  some  men  are 
more  impatient  of  the  cure,  than  sensible  of  their  diseases ;  and  that, 
instead  of  giving  thanks  to  the  physician,  for  the  great  pains  he  took 
about  them,  they  pay  him  with  nothing  but  displeasures.  Which 
being  the  worst  that  can  befall  me,  I  am  armed  against  it. 

Fuller. — But  so  it  happeneth  many  times,  that,  as  in  this 
case,  there  may  be  plus  pericvli  a  medico  quam  a  morboj  *^  Mord 
danger  of  the  physician  than  of  the  disease.''^  A  good  belief  and 
conceit  of  the  physician  is  more  than  half  a  cure ;  and  I  confess  I 
have  none  of  the  Animadvertor ;  whom  I  behold  but  as  an  advcntur* 
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ous  empiric,  faa?iiig  seen  and  marked  his  practice  on  other  patients, 
rather  disgracing  their  persons  than  amending  their  errors.  Oiye  me 
a  physician  of  my  own  etediouj  not  of  his  intrusion ;  especially 
when  he  usually  wrappeth  up  his  best  receipts  in  poisoned  papers. 

Dr.  Hbtlin.— If  by  the  hazard  of  my  peace  I  shall  procure  this 
benefit  to  the  present  and  succeeding  timeS|— 4hat  men  may  prove 
more  careful  of  what  they  write,  and  not  obtrude  upon  the  reader 
(either  through  ignorance,  inadrertency,  or  somewhat  worse)  such  and 
so  many  falsities,  mistakes,  and  errors,  as  hare  been  lately  put  upon 
him  in  some  modem  histories, — ^it  is  that  I  aimed  at;  and,  hanng 
gained  that  point,  I  haye  gained  my  purpose. 

Fuller. — ^But  what  if,  on  the  contiary,  (which  is  more  proba- 
ble,) it  Cometh  to  pass,  that  some,  having  commendable  inclinations 
and  proportionable  qualifications  to  write  Histories,  perceiving  their 
books,  Damnatos  antequcLm  ncOos^  ^'  banned  before  bom,^  by  the 
prejudice  which  this  Animadvertor  bears  their  parents ;  who  is  ready, 
as  soon  as  their  books  shall  peep  out  of  the  press,  to  assault  them 
with  causeless  cavils  : — What,  I  say,  if  such  persons,  on  the  tender 
resentment  of  the  premises,  shall  quit  all  their  intentions  to  write? 
The  Animadvertor  can  little  comfort  himself,  and  others  will  less 
commend  him,  for  this  his  over-activity,  so  destructive  to  the  public 
good.  But  there  are  some,  who,  when  they  can  no  longer  bewitch 
with  their  beauty,  endeavour  to  do  it  with  their  malice,  thereby  to 
render  themselves  in  any  sort  considerable  ;  to  be  feared,  when  they 
are  no  more  loved.  All  I  will  add  is  this  :  He  who,  already  having 
one  of  his  feet  in  the  grave,  will  spurn  his  brother  with  the  other, 
will  find  few  to  pity  him,  if  falling  all  along  for  his  pains. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — Non  partis  siudiis  agimur^  sed  sutnpsimus  arma 

Consiliis  inimica  tuis^  Ignaviafallax, 

Peter  Hbtun. 

FcLLER.-^This  distich,  whereof  the  Animadvertor  (by  the  imme- 
diate subscription  of  his  name  thereunto)  may  to  some  seem  the 
author,  is  frequently  cited  by  Mr.  Selden,  and  may  thus  be 
Englished : — 

"  We  serre  no  sides^  nor  parties  teek  to  pkaie, 
Bat  do  defy  Bloth  and  deceiving  ease." 

However,  I  humbly  conceive  that,  what  faults  soever  I  am  guilty 
of,  the  sin  of  sloth  cannot  justly,  especially  in  my  Church-History, 
be  laid  to  my  charge. 

1.  All  passages  of  church-concemmcnbfrom  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  until  king  Henry  VI.  I  got  exactly  written  and  attested  out 
of  the  Records  in  the  Tower. 
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2.  The  most  material  transactions  in  all  convocations  since  the 
Reformation  till  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  (save  that  sometimes 
the  Journals  be  very  defective,  which  was  no  fault  of  mine,)  I 
transcribed  out  of  the  Registers  of  Canterbury. 

3.  I  have  bj  much  labour  procured  many  letters  and  other 
rarities,  which  foitAerlj  never  did  see  the  light,  out  of  the  library 
of  Sir  Thomas  Cotton  and  others. 

4.  The  learned  Mr.  Selden  (on  his  own  desire)  honoured  my  first 
four  Centuries  with  reading,  and  returned  them  unto  me  some 
weeks  after,  without  any  considerable  alterations. 

5.  The  best  antiquaries  of  England  (amongst  whom  the  archr 
bishop  of  Armagh,  it  being  not  then  my  happiness  to  be  known  to 
the  learned  and  religious  Sir  R.  Twisden,)  I  consulted  with.  These 
now  I  forbear  to  name,  lest  I  remove  and  derive  the  Animad* 
vertor^s  anger  on  them  from  myself,  who  am  (though  not  the  most 
able)  the  best-prepared  to  endure  his  displeasure. 

Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  a  greater  volume  of  general  Church- 
History  might  be  made  with  less  time,  pains,  and  cost ;  for  in  the 
making  thereof,  I  had  straw  provided  me  to  bum  my  brick ;  I  mean, 
could  find  what  I  needed,  in  printed  books.  Whereas  in  this  Bri* 
tish  Church-History,  I  must  (as  well  as  I  could)  provide  my  own 
straw;  and  my  pains  have  been  scattered  all  over  the  land,  by 
riding,  writing,  going,  sending,  chiding,  begging,  praying,  and 
sometimes  paying  too,  to  procure  manuscript  materials. 

These  particulars  seriously  considered,  I  hope  it  will  appear,  that 
the  Animadvertor  unjustly  chaigeth  sloth  on  my  account,  and 
tyrannically  crieth  out  with  Pharaoh,  "  Ye  are  idle,  idle  are  you,** 
Exodus  V.  17*  Yea,  I  hope,  I  may  alter  the  property  of  the  Ani* 
madvertor^s  distich,  and  turn  his  sword  into  my  shield  after  this 
manner :— > 

Non  parti*  ttudiU  agimwr,  ted  sumptimtu  armm 
CtmHliu  peramica  tuis,  Induttria  doctrU. 

Thomas  Fulleb^ 


AN    ANSWER 

TO 

DR.  HEYLIN'S  NECESSARY  INTRODUCTION,  &c. 

1.  Db.  Hbyuk. — ^Intending  some  short  Animadversions  on  the 
**  Church-History  of  Britain,"  for  vindication  of  the  tnttb,  the  church, 
and  the  injured  clergy,  I  have  thought  good  to  prepare  the  way  unto 
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them  by  a  plain  but  necessary  *l  Introduction,"  .touching  the  quality 
and  nature  of  the  book  which  I  have  in  hand. 

Fuller.— "Intending,  God  willing,  to  return  a  true,  clear,  and 
short  answer  to  the  Introduction,  I  conceived  it  requisite  to  premise 
these  few  lines  following. 

The  Animadvertor,  like  a  cunning  market-man, *hath  put  his  best 
com  in  the  top  of  his  sack,  to  invite  chapmen  to  buy  it.  His  Pre- 
face hath  a  decoction  of  his  whole  book  ;  which  was  advisedly  done 
by  him,  hoping  that  those  might  read  his  Preface  whom  he  suspected 
would  never  peruse  his  Bouk. 

Reader,  as  I  am  loath  any  tiring  in  his  book  should  not  be  once 
answered,  so  be  not  offended,  if,  to  avoid  repetition,  I  am  loath  it 
should  be  twice  answered.  Each  particular  in  the  Preface  will 
recur  in  the  body  of  the  Book ;  where,  by  Code's  assistance,  no  em- 
phatical  word  nor  syllable  shall  pass  without  its  respective  reply. 

Nor  liath  the  reader  any  cause  to  suspect,  that,  by  such  shifting,  I 
intend  any  evasion,  by  pleading  in  the  Prefiice  that  I  will  answer 
objections  in  the  body  of  my  Book,  and  alleging  in  the  body  of  my 
Book  that  I  have  answered  tbem  in  the  Preface.  For  I  have  to  do 
with  the  Animadvertor,  so  cunning  and  so  exacting  a  merchant,  thai 
it  is  impossible  for  one  indebted  unto  him  to  escape,  without  full 
payment,  by  changing  the  place  of  his  habitation* 

However,  the  Animadvertor  hath  dealt  severely  (to  say  no  worse) 
with  me  ;  who,  to  render  me  the  more  culpable,  and  my  book  of  the 
less  credit,  hath  represented  all  my  faults  in  a  duplicating  glass. 
And  whereas  the  Best  of  Beings  non  bis  judiccU  in  id  ipsum^ 
^^  doth  not  punish  the  same  faults  twice,^**  he  hath  twice  taxed  every 
supposed  mistake  in  my  History,  once  in  his  Preface,  and  again  ia 
the  body  of  his  Book. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^Concerning  which  the  reader  is  to  understand,  that,  in 
the  year  1642,  Mr.  Fuller  published  his  book  called  ''  The  Holy  State ;" 
in  the  preface  whereof  he  lets  us  know,  that  he  should  *'  count  it  free- 
dom to  serve  two  apprenticeships  (God  spinning  out  the  thick 
thread  of  his  life  so  long)  in  writing  the  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  from 
Christ's  time  to  our  days."  And  so  much  time  it  seems  he  had  spent 
upon  it,  (excepting  some  starts  for  recreation  in  the  ^'  Holy  Land,*) 
before  he  had  finished  and  exposed  it  to  public  view ;  the  book  not 
coming  out  until  the  year  1655 ;  whether  agreeable  to  his  promise  and 
such  a  tedious  expectation,  we  are  now  to  see. 

Fuller. — My  words  are  by  the  Animadvertor  given-in  defec- 
tively, and  (as  to  me)  disadvantageously ;  this  passage  (which 
ought  to  have  been  inserted)  immediately  preceding  my  promise  : — 
"  If  I  may  be  so  happy  as  to  sec  these  gloomy  days  disclouded 
with  the  beams  of  God'^s  mercy/' 
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'  I  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  Animadvertor  himself,  whether 
tn  his  soul  he  conceiveth  these  days  disclouded  or  no.  Gloomy 
tliej  were  when  I  wrote  those  words,  before  any  war  rained  in  the 
land ;  and  since  such  bloody  showers  have  ended,  they  continue 
lowering,  gloomy,  and  dark  unto  this  day. 

My  promise  therefore  being  thus  but  conditional,  and  the  condi- 
tion on  which  it  was  grounded  not  as  yet  performed,  I  haTC  no  need, 
liberate  fidem^  ^'  to  free  my  faith,^  which  was  never  bound,  though 
I  had  ever  since  utterly  quitted  all  thoughts  of  writing  any  Church* 
History. 

For  the  first  five  years,  during  our  actual  civil  wars,  I  had  little 
list  or  leisure  to  write ;  fearing  to  be  made  an  History,  and  shifting 
daily  for  my  safety.  All  that  time  I  could  not  lite  to  ftudy^  who 
did  only  Hudy  to  live. 

So  soon  as  God^s  goodness  gave  me  a  fixed  habitation,  I  com* 
posed  my  ''Land  of  Canaan,  or  Pisgah-Sight.^^  This,  though  I 
confess  it  be  no  part  of  church-building,  yet  it  is  the  clearing  of  the 
floor  or  foundation  thereof,  by  presenting  the  performances  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  in  Palestine.  I  perceive  the  Animadvertor  ''  hath^ 
a  month'^s  mind^  to  give  me  a  jeer,  for  my  sallying  into  the  Holy- 
Land  ;  which  I  can  bear  the  better,  seeing  (by  Gbd'^s  goodness) 
that  my  book  hath  met  with  general  reception,  likely  to  live  when 
I  am  dead ;  so  that  fiiends  of  quality  solicit  me  to  teach  it  the 
Latin  language. 

,  Dr.  Hetlin. — For,  First,  the  reader  might  expect,  by  the  former 
passage,  that  he  designed  the-  general  history  of  the  church,  from  the 
first  preaching  of  Christ,  and  the  calling  of  the  twelve  apostles,  to  the 
times  we  liye  in :  Whereas  he  hath  restrained  himself  to  the  church 
of  Britain,  which  he  conceives  to  be  so  far  firom  being  founded  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  that  he  is  loath  to  give  it  the  antiquity  of  being  the 
work  of  any  of  the  apostles,  of  any  of  the  seventy  disciples,  or  finally 
of  any  apostolical  spirit  of  those  eldest  times.  • 

Puller.—"  Charity  begins,  but  doth  not  end,  at  home.^  The 
same  method  was  embraced  in  my  Church-History.  It  began  with 
our  own  domestic  affairs,  to  confute  that  accusation,  commonly 
charged  on  Englishmen,  that  they  are  very  knowing  in  foreign 
parts,  but  ignorant  in  their  own  country.  I  intended  (God  willing) 
to  have  proceeded  to  foreign  churches ;  but  I  am  discouraged  by 
the  causeless  cavilling  at  what  I  have  written  already. 

My  Church-History  beginneth  (for  point  of  time)  indeUrmu 
natdy^  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  (lapping  in,  or  folding  over,  part 
of  Paganism,)  and  presenteth  the  doleful  condition  of  the  Britons, 
whilst  yet  unconverted,  and  grievous  idolaters. 
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Deierminatdy^  my  History  begins  Anno  Domini  S7 ;'  wliich  is  bat 
four  years  after  Ghrist^s  passion,  and  that  is  very  early,  I  assure 
yon  :  Christianity  in  this  island  being  a  timely  riser,  to  be  up  ao 
soon,  and  dressing  itself,  whilst  as  yet  (and  many  years  after)  most 
countries  were  iast  asleep  in  pagan  nnpiety. 

I  deny  not  but  that  apostolical  men  were  the  first  Sranders  of 
religion  in  our  land.  But  as  for  such  apostles,  (St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
&c.,)  who,  witihout  probabiMty  of  truth,  and  against  proportion  of 
time,  are  by  wmat  authors  obtruded  on  us,  those  I  do  reject,  (I 
hope,  without  the  least  &ult,)  rendering  my  reasons  for  the  same. 

Dr.  Hbtxik. — ^And,  Secondly,  though  he  entitle  it  by  flie  name  of 
<<The  Church-Histoiy  of  Britain,''  yet  he  pursues  not  his  design  agree- 
able to  that  title  neitiier :  there  being  little  said  of  ihe  affiurs  of  Hhe 
church  of  Soodand,  which  certainly  makes  up  a  considerable  part  of 
die  isle  of  Britain ;  and  less,  if  any  thing  at  dl,  of  the  churdi  of  Ire- 
land, which  anciently  passed  in  the  account  of  a  British  ialaad. 

Fuller. — I  will  render  the  reader  a  true  account,  why  I  enti- 
tled my  book  "  The  Church-History  of  Britain."" 

First.  ''  The  Church-History  of  England,""  I  might  not  call  it ; 
the  five  first  centuries  therein  belonging  wholly  to  the  Britons  before 
the  name  and  notion  of  England  was  ever  heard  of  in  any  kuthor. 

Secondly.  "  The  Church-History  of  Great  Britain,""  I  did  not 
call  it ;  for  fear  of  bringing  in  Scotland  within  the  latitude  thereof, 
«— a  compass  too  large  for  my  weak  endeavours. 

Thirdly.  "  The  Church-History  of  Britain,""  I  did  and  might 
call  it,  in  a  double  respect,  tarn  parte  majore^  quim  meliore,  ^'  both 
from  the  bigger  and  better,""  the  fairer  and  fniitfuUer  part  of  Bri* 
tain,  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  whereof  were  therein  contained. 

Yea,  the  Animadvertor  knows  full  well,  that  the  south  of  this 
island,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  so  called.  To  give  one  instance  of 
many  from  tibe  title-page  of  a  passage  of  state  :— 

^obilimma  disceptoHo  mper  digniiaUet  magnituiine  Megmorvm 
Britannid  et  QaUicif  habita  ah  utriusque  Oratoribue  et  L^atiSy  in 
Cancilio  Ocnstantiemi : — ^Loyanii,  aamo  1517,  typis  excMm. 

*'  The  most  noble  Dispute  about  the  Dignity  and  Greatness  of 
the  Elingdoms  of  Brkain  and  Fmnce,  betwixt  the  Arabassadora 
and  Legates  of  both  sides,  in  the  Council  of  Constance ; ""  aad 
*'  anoho  1517,  printed  at  Lovaine."" 

Here  the  contest  only  was  betwixt  the  crowns  of  England  (here 
termed  Britab)  and  France,  Scotland  not  at  all  interestii^  itself 
therein. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Animadvertor  (as,  God  willing,  in 
due  time  shall  be  obs^ved)  stickleth  with  might  and  main,  tliat 
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Ludas  niiglit  pioperly  style  himself,  and  be  stylecl.  King  of  Bri<- 
tain,  who  had  not  an  half  of  the  sonthem  half  of  this  island :  and 
therefore,  bj  his  01m  principles,  it  is  no  solecism  in  me  to  name 
the  Cis-Tweedan  moiety  thereof  Britain. 

Had  I  given  mj  native  country  a  narrow  and  restrictive  name,  I 
had  deserved  due  reproof;  but  now,  measuring  the  denomination 
thereof  with  all  honourable  advantage,  I  humbly  conceive  myself 
not  to  fall  under  just  reprehension  for  the  same. 

Dr.  Hbtxxn.— Nor  is  it,  Thirdly,  a  ^^drarch-History  "  rightly  and 
properly  so  called,  but  an  aggregation  of  such  and  so  many  hetero- 
g«neoQS  bodies,  that  ecclesiastical  affiurs  make  the  least  part  of  it. 
Ahstracted  from  the  dress  and  trimming,  and  all  those  outward  em- 
bellishments which  appear  upon  it,  it  hath  a  very  fit  resemblance  to 
that  lady  of  pleasure  of  which  Martial  tells  us,  Pars  minima  est  ipsa 
puella  suij  ^t  *'  the  woman  was  the  least  part  of  herself."  The 
name  of  a  *'  Church-Rhapsody  "*  had  been  fitter  for  it ;  though,  to  say 
truth,  (had  it  been  answerable  thereunto  in  point  of  learning,)  it 
might  have  passed  by  the  old  title  of  ** Fuller's  Miscellanies'  For 
«uch  and  so  many  aire  the  impertinencies  as  to  matters  of  historical 
nature,  more  as  to  matters  of  the  churoh,  that  without  ihem  this  great 
volume  had  been  brought,  to  a  narrower  compass,  if  it  had  taken  up 
any  room  at  all.  So  that  we  may  affirm  of  the  present  History,  as  one 
did  of  the  writings  of  Chiyoippus  an  old  phiksopher,  namely :  Si  quis 
iollat  e  Chrysippi  libris  qtue  aUena  $unl^  Jacili  illi  vacua  relinque'- 
rentur  pergamena^*  that  is  to  say,  that  **  if  they  were  well  purged  of 
all  such  pass^;es  as  were  not  pertinent  to  the  business  which  he  had  in 
hand,  there  would  be  nothing  left  in  them  to  fill  up  his  parchments." 

Fuller.— The  Animadvertor  hath  a  free  liberty  to  name  his 
own  books ;  and  I  crave  the  same  leave  myself  to  denominate  my 
own. 

Before  he  had  fallen  so  fiercely  on  my  extmvagancies  in  the 
Church-History^  he  had  done  well  to  have  defended  his  own,  in  his 
*•  Geography ;  '^  sixteen  parts  of  twenty  therein  being  merely  his- 
torical, and  aliene  from  his  subject  in  the  strictness  thereof.  Sure  I 
am,  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Pliny,  &c.  in  their  several  descriptions  of  the 
world,  have  nothing  to  couixteBance  the  ezcursiona  about  the  pedi- 
grees of  princes,  not  reductive  to  Oeogmpby  without  the  great  &vour 
of  the  r^er  so  to  understaiid  it. 

But,  because  recrimination  is  no  part  of  purgation,  I  provide 
myself  to  answer  to  all  which  shall  be  objected  for  impertinencies. 

2.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^The  first  of  this  kind  which  I  am  to  note,  is  a 
mere  extrinsecal  and  outside  unto  those  impertinencies  which  are 

*  D100BMB8  Laebtics  m  FUd  Ckryrippi, 
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conched  ^rithin :  consisting  of  Title-pages,  Dedicatory-Epistles,  and 
several  intermediate  inscriptions  unto  erery  section ;  a  new  way,  never 
travelled  before  by  any,  till  he  found  it  out ;  and  such  wherein  he  is  not 
like  to  find  matny  followers,  though  the  way  be  opened.  I  know  it  is. 
no  unusual  thing  for  works  of  different  arguments,  published  at  several 
times,  and  dedicated  to  several  persons,  to  be  drawn  together  into  one 
volume ;  and,  being  so  drawn  together,  to  retain  still  those  particular 
titles  and  dedications  which  at  first  they  had.  But  I  dare  confidently 
say,  that  our  historian  is  the  first,  who,  writing  a  book  of  the  same  ar- 
gument, not  published  by  piece-meal,  as  it  came  firom  his  hand^  but  in 
a  full  and  entire  volume,  hath  filled  his  sheets  with  so  many  title-leaves 
and  dedications,  as  we  have  before  us. 

Fuller. — I  answer.  First :  Although  it  be  unlawful  even  for 
the  owner  himself,  abuti  re  Bud,  <Uo  abuse  what  is  his  own,**^ 
because  the  public  hath  an  interest  therein  ;  yet,  is  it  not  lawful  for 
me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  ?  Matt.  v.  10. 

Secondly.  The  Animodvertor  pietendeth  in  his  notes  to  rectify 
'^  mistakes,  falsities,  and  defects ;  '*^  this  cometh  not  under  any  of 
these  notions.  And  whereas  he  writeth,  as  he  saith,  <<  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  truth,  church,  and  injured  clergy ;  ^^  by  my  dedicating 
of  my  book  to  many  patrons,  the  tnith  is  not  prejudiced,  nor  the 
church  wronged,  nor  any  of  the  clergy  injured. 

Thirdly.  Of  late  some  useful  and  costly  books,  when  post  their 
parents^  power  to  bring  them  forth,  have  been  delivered  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  the  midwifery  of  such  dedications. 

Fourthly.  Many  (if  not  most)  of  my  patrons  invited  themselves 
purposely  to  encourage  my  endeavours ;  and  why  should  any  man'^s 
*•  eye  be  evil,''  because  theirs  were  *•  good  unto  me  ?  "^ 

Lastly.  It  is  all  one  in  effect,  whether  one  printeth  his  dedica- 
tions to  many  patrons,  or  whether  one  presenteth  a  printed  '^  His- 
tory of  St.  George,"'  to  each  English  Knight  of  the  Garter,  with 
a  written  letter  prefixed  to  every  one  of  them :  *  save  that  the 
former  way  is  better,  as  which  rendereth  the  author's  gratitude  the 
more  public  and  conspicuous. 

Dr.  Heylin. — For  in  this  one  book,  taking  in  ^*  The  History  of  Cam- 
bridge," which  is  but  an  appendix  to  it,  there  are  no  fewer  than  twelve 
particular  titles,  beside  the  general ;  as  many  particular  dedications ; 
and  no  fewer  than  $fty-eight  or  sixty  of  those  by-inscripisons,  which  are 
cddressed  to  his  particular  friends  and  benefactors;  which  make  it 
bigger  by  forty  sheets  at  the  least,  than  it  had  been  otherwise.  Nay, 
so  ambitious  he  is  of  increasing  the  number  of  his  patrons,  that,  haviug 
but  four  leaves  to  come  to  the  end  of  his  History,  he  finds  out  a  par- 
ticular benefactress  to  inscribe  it  to :  which  brings  into  my  mind  the 

*  Aa,  to  the  earlB  of  Lindse/,  Danby^  ^c.  ivhich  I  haye  seen  under  the  hand  of 
the  Animadvertor. 
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Tanity  of  Yitellius  in  bestowing,  and  of  Roscios  Reguliis  for  accepting, 
the  consular  dignity,  for  that  part  of  the  day  on  which  Cecinna,  by 
order  and  decree  of  the  senate,  was,  degraded  from  it :  of  which  the 
historian  gires  this  note,  that  it  was,  niagno  cum  irrisu  accipientis  tri^ 
buenihque^  a  matter  of  no  mean  disport  amongst  the  people  for  a 
long  time  after. 

Fuller.— Ordinary  dedications  exceed  not  a  dozen  lines,  and 
therefore  I  believe  the  Animadvertor  is  much  mistaken  in  his 
proportions. 

If  I  did  dedicate  four  leaves  to  a  distinct  patroness,  no  such  fault 
therein  ;  seeing,  I  am'confident,  those  four  leaves  contain  in  them 
so  remarkable  an  accident,  as  the  Animadvertor  never  read  the  like 
in  four  thousand  leaves  of  any  historian. 

Dr.  Heylin. — But  of  this  aigument  our  author  heard  so  much  at 
the  late  Act  at  Oxford,  that  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it  at  this  present 
time. 

Fuller. — I  heard  nothing  thereof  at  Oxford,  being  then  sixty 
miles  distanced  thence.  Sure  I  am,  I  did  not  there  male  audire 
deservedly,  and  if  undeservedly,  ma/a/a9»a  beni  parta  dekctai. 

Secondly.  I  have  heard  since,  that  one  in  the  Act  was  bold 
to  play  on  my  own  name  and  Church-History.  But,  for  the  seven- 
teen years  I  lived  in  Cambridge,  I  never  heard  any  Prevaricator 
mention  his  senior  by  name  :  we  count  such  particularizing  beneath 
an  University. 

Thirdly.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  accounted  pride,  but  prudence, 
in  me,  to  believe  myself  above  such  trifles,  wBo  have  written  a  book 
to  eternity. 

Fourthly.  I  regret  not  to  be  [the]  anvil  for  any  ingenious 
hammer  to  make  pleasant  music  on ;  but  it  seems  my  traducer  was 
not  so  happy. 

Lastly.  I  remember  a  speech  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh :  "  If  any,""* 
saith  he,  '^  speaketh  against  me  to  my  face,  my  tongue  shall  give 
him  an  answer ;  but  my  back-side  is  good  enough  to  return  to  him, 
who  abuseth  me  behind  my  back.^ 

3.  Dr.  Heylin. — In  the  next  rank  of  impertinencies,  which  are 
more  intrinsecal,  part  of  the  substance  of  the  work,  I  account  his 
heraldiy,  blazons  of  arms,  descents  of  noble  families  with  their 
achievements  intermingled  as  they  come  in  his  way ;  not  pertinent, 
I  am  sure,  to  a  Church-Historian,  unless  such  persons  had  been 
founders  of  episcopal  sees  or  religious  houses,  or  that  the  arms  so 
blazoned  did  belong  to  either. 

Fuller. — I  answer  in  general :  Those  passages  of  heraldry 
are  put  in  for  variety  and  diversion,  to  refresh  the  wearied  reader. 
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They  are  never  used  without  asking  of  leave  before,  or  craving 
pardon  after  the  inserting  thereof;  and  such  eravinff  is  hamng  a 
request  in  that  kind  with  the  ingenuous.  Grant  it  ill-manners  in 
the  author  not  to  ask,  it  is  ill-nature  in  the  reader  not  to  giant,  so 
small  a  suit. 

Mr.  Camden,  in  his  description  of  Oxfordshire,  hath  a  prolix 
(though  not  tedious)  poem,  of  the  marriage  of  Thame  and  Isis, 
which  he  ushereth  in  with,  Siplacety  tel  legos  vdnegligou^  ^'  Read  or 
reject ;  ^  either  set  by  it,  or  set  it  by ;  as  the  reader  is  disposed. 

The  same,  though  not  expressed,  is  implied  in  all  such  digres- 
sions, which  may  be  said  to  be  left  unprinted,  in  effect,  to  such  as 
like  them  not :  their  ploughs  may  make  balks  of  such  deviations, 
and  proceed  to  more  serious  matter. 

Dr.  Hetlik. — Our  author  tells  us,  that  knowledge  in  the  laws  of 
this  land  '*  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  required  in  one  of  hb  profes- 
sion ;  "  (voL  ii.  p.  45  ;)  and  yet,  I  trow,  considering  the  great  influence 
which  the  laws  have  upon  church-matters,  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
cannot  be  so  unnecessary  in  the  way  of  a  cleigyman,  as  the  study  of 
heraldry.  But,  granting  heraldiy  to  be  an  ornament  in  all  them  that 
have  it,  yet  is  it  no  ingredient  requisite  to  the  composition  of  an  eccle- 
siastical history.  The  copies  of  Battle- Abbey  roll,  fitter  for  Stow  and 
HoUinshead,  (where  before  we  had  them,)  can,  in  an  History  of  the 
Church,  pretend  to  no  place  at  all ;  though  possibly  the  names  of  some 
may  be  remembered,  as  their  foundations  or  endowments  of  churches 
give  occasion  for  it  The  arms  of  the  knights  errant,  biUeted  in  the 
isle  of  Ely,  by  the  Noman  Conqueror,  is  of  like  extravagancy.  Socb 
also  is  the  catalogue  of  those  noble  adventurers,  (with  their  anna, 
issue,  and  achievements,)  who  did  accompany  king  Bichaidl.  to  the 
war  of  Palestine ;  which  might  have  better  served  as  an  appendix  to 
his  "  History  of  the  Holy  War,"  than  found  a  place  in  the  main  body 
of  an  History  of  the  Church  of  England :  which  three  alone,  besides 
many  intercalations  of  that  kind  in  most  parts  of  the  book,  make  up 
eight  sheets  more,  inserted  only  for  the  ostentation  of  his  skill  in 
heraldry,  in  which  notwithstanding  he  hath  fallen  on  as  palpable 
errors  as  he  hath  committed  in  his  History* 

FuLLEE. — Mr.  Fox  in  his  "  Acts  and  Monuments'*^  hath  done 
the  like,  presenting  the  names  of  such  who  came  over  at  the  Norman 
Conquest.  I  have  only  made  their  catalogue  more  complete.  And 
seeing  it  was  preserved  in  Battle-Abbey,  the  very  addition  of 
"Abbey"  doth  dye  it  with  some  ecclesiastical  tincture. 

The  arms  of  the  knights  of  Ely  might  on  a  three- fold  title  have 
escaped  the  Animadvertor's  censure  :  First.  They  were  never  before 
printed.  Secondly.  The  wall  whereon  they  were  depicted,  is  now 
demolished.     Lastly.  Each  knight  being  UenM  (or  as  I  may  say. 
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enq)aJed)  with  a  monk,  a  moiety  of  that  mixture  may    be    con- 
strued reducible  to  Church-History. 

As  for  the  arms  of  some  signal  persons  achieved  in  the  Holy 
War ;  if  the  simame  of  "  War  ^  be  secular,  the  Christian  name 
thereof,  '^  Holy,^  is  ecclesiastical ;  and  so  rendered  all  actions 
therein  within  the  latitude  of  Church-History,  to  an  ingenuous 
reader. 

Dr.  Hbylin. — For  besides  those  which  are  observed  in  the  coarse 
of  this  work,  I  find  two  others  of  that  kind  in  his  **  History  of  Cam- 
bridge," to  be  noted  Jiere.  For,  he  telleth  us,  (page  205,)  that ''  Alice 
countess  of  Oxford  was  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Gilbert  lord  Sam- 
ford,  which  Gilbert  was  hereditary  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England." — 
But,  by  his  leave,  Gilbert  lord  Samford  was  never  the  hereditary 
Chamberlain  of  the  realm  of  England,  but  only  Chamberlain  in  Fee  to 
the  queens  of  England ;  betwixt  which  offices  how  vast  a  difference 
there  is,  let  our  author  judge. 

Fuller. — I  plead  in  my  own  defence,  (according  to  my  last 
General  Answer,)  that  I  have  charged  my  margin  with  my  author, 
Mr.  Parker,*  Fellow  of  Caius  College  in  Cambridge,  one  known  for 
a  most  noble  antiquary,  but  especially  in  heraldry ;  and  I  thought 
that  he  had  lighten  on  some  rare  evidence,  out  of  the  ordinary  road  : 
but,  seeing  he  was  mistaken,  I  will  amend  it  (God  willing)  in  my 
next  edition. 

Dft.  Hbtlin. — ^And,  Secondly,  the  honour  of  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
England  came  not  unto  the  earls  of  Oxford  by  that  marriage,  or  by 
any  other,  but  was  invested  in  that  f^miily,  before  they  had  attained 
the  title  and  degree  of  earls :  conferred  by  king  Henry  I.  on  Aubrey 
de  Yere,  a  right  puissant  person,  and  afterwards  on  Aubrey  de  Yere 
hia  son,  together  with  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  by  king  Henry  ILt  con- 
tinuing hereditary  in  that  house,  till  the  death  of  Robert  duke  of  Ire- 
land, the  ninth  earl  thereof,  and  then  bestowed  for  a  time  at  the  king's 
discretion,  and  at  last  settled  by  king  Charles  in  the  house  of  Lindsey. 

Fuller. — This  is  nothing  confutatory  of  me,  who  never  affirm- 
ed that  the  High-Chamberlainship  accrued  to  the  house  of  Oxford 
by  any  such  match. 

Dr.  Hbtlin. — But  because,  being  a  Cambridge -man,  he  maybe 
better  skilled  in  the  earls  of  that  county,  let  us  see  what  he  saith  of 
them ;  and  we  shall  find,  that  **  Richard  Plantagcnet,  duke  of  York, 
was  the  eighth  earl  of  Cambridge."  (Hist,  of  Camb.  p.  226.)  Whereas, 
First,  Richard  duke  of  York  was  not  carl  of  Cambridge. 

Fuller — He  was,  he  was,  he  was;  as  presently  (God  willing) 
will  appear,  beyond  all  doubt  and  contradiction. 

*  In  hu  Sceleion  Cantab,  MS.  t  Camden,  in  Oxford,  fol.  3S9. 

Y    2 
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Dr.  Heylin — ^Andf  Secondly,  if  he  had  heeti  such^  he  must  hare 
been  the  serenth  earl,  and  not  the  eighth.  For  thus  those  earls  are 
marshalled  in  our  «  Catalogues  of  Honour,"  and  hooks  of  heraldty  ; 
namely,  1.  William  de  Meschines.  2.  John  de  Hainault.  3.  William 
marquess  of  Juliers.  4.  Edmond  of  Langlej,  duke  of  York.  5. 
Edward  duke  of  York.  6.  Richard  de  Conisburgh,  younger  brother 
of  Edward.     7.  James  marquess  Hamilton,  &c. 

Fuller. — Indeed,  they  are  thus  reckoned  up  in  a  late  little 
(and  useful)  book,  entitled,  «*The  Help  of  History ^  made  (as  I 
am  credibly  informed)  by  the  Animadvertor  himself ;  and  therefore 
by  him  well  styled  "  our  Catalogues  of  Honour.''  But  more 
exact  heralds,  whom  it  concerns  to  be  skilful  in  their  own  profession, 
do  otherwise  account  them. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — No  Richard  duke  of  York  to  be  found  amongst 

them;  his  father,  Richard  of  Conisburgh,  having  lost  that  title  by 

attainder  which  nerer  was  restored  to  Richard  his  son,  (though  most 

improyidently  advanced  to  the  dukedom  of  York,)  nor  unto  any  other 

of  that  line  and  family. 

Fuller. — I  admire  the  Animadvertor's  peremptoriness  in  this 
point,  when  the  no  less  learned  (but  more  modest)  Mr.  Camden, 
speaking  of  these  earls  in  the  description  of  Cambridgeshire,  saitb, 
that,  after  the  death  of  Richard  of  Conisburgh,  **  The  title  of  the 
earl  of  Cambridge,  either  wholly  vanished  with  him,  or  else  lay  hid 
amongst  the  titles  of  Richard  his  son,  who  was  restored  duke  of 
York,  as  kinsman  and  heir  to  his  uncle  Edward  duke  of  York."" 

What  he  warily  said  "  lay  hid,''  is  found  out  by  such  as  since 
wrote  on  that  subject ;  Mr.  Brooke,  York  herald,  and  Mr.  Augus- 
tine Vincent,  (in  effect,  Mr.  Camden  revised,)  who  writing  cor- 
rections on  Brooke,  concurreth  with  him  in  this  particular : — "  For 
Richard  of  Conisburgh,  Edward's  brother,  was  after  created  earl 
of  that  place,  [Cambridge,]  and  after  him  another  Richard,  who 
was  Richard  of  Conisburgh's  son."*  See,  reader,  what  an  adver- 
veisary  I  have  gotten,  who  careth  not  to  write  against  the  most 
evident  and  avowed  truths,  so  be  it  he  may  write  something 
against  me. 

4.  Dr.  Hrylin. — ^Proceed  we,  in  the  next  place,  to  verses,  and 
old  ends  of  poetry,  scattered  and  dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the  History, 
from  one  end  to  the  other ;  for  which  he  hath  no  precedent  in  any 
historian,  Greek  or  Latin,  or  any  of  the  national  Histories  of  these 
latter  times.  The  Histories  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Thucydides, 
and  Plutarch,  amongst  the  Greeks;  of  Caesar,  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus, 
and  Suetonius,  amongst  the  Latins;  afford  him  neither  warrant  nor 

•  Pages  94,  95. 
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example  for  it..  The  like  may  be  affirmed  of  Eusebius,  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Ruffin,  and  Eragrius,  Church-Historians  all; 
though  they  had  all  the  best  choice,  and  the  most  excellent  poets  of 
the  world  to  befriend  them  in  it :  and  he  that  shall  consult  the  His- 
tories of  succeeding  times,  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church  to  this 
present  day,  will  find  them  all  as  barren  of  any  encouragements  in 
this  kind  as  the  ancients  were. 

Fuller. — Never  had  Herodotus  given  his  nine  books  the 
names  of  the  nine  Muses,  if  such  was  his  abstemiousness  from 
poetry.  Not  one  of  them,  which  is  aavfj^fiokog  in  this  kind ;  and 
there  are  found  in  Clio,  the  first,  no  fewer  than  thirty  verses  of  the 
oracles  of  Pytbia.  As  those  his  books  are  firuitful,  so  his  book  of 
the  Life  of  Homer  hath  a  superfetation  of  them  ;  so  that  if  prose 
be  the  warp,  verses  are  the  woof  thereof.  Whereas  the  Animad- 
vertor  instances  in  Plutardi ;  open  at  the  Life  of  Theseus,  and  we 
are  presented  with*poetry  therein. 

But,  grant  no  precedent  in  this  nature  in  these  authors ;  a  more 
free  genius  acteth  in  modem  than  in  ancient  historians,  manumissed 
from  the  servilities  they  were  tied  (or  tied  themselves)  unto.  The 
Animadvertor,  like  another  Empson,  endeavoureth  to  revive  the 
penal  statutes  of  history  against  me,  (so  to  subject  me  to  fine  for 
the  breach  thereof,)  which  time  in  efiect  hath  cancelled. 

Qui  soribit  hutoridy  scribit  miseri,  if  enslaved  to  all  punctilios 
thereof.  Let  the  Animadvertor  keep  those  steel  bodices  for  his  own 
wearing,  and  not  force  them  on  me.  What !  not  a  plait  or  a  niffle, 
more  or  less,  but  all  must  be  done  in  number,  weight,  and  measure  ! 
according  to  historical  criticism  !  This  is  not  putting  the  book, 
but  the  author  himself,  into  the  press. 

Tacitus  himself  (here  instanced  in)  would  be  tacitus  indeed,  if 
all  politic  sentences  and  prudential  results  were  deleted  in  him, 
being  trespasses  on  the  preciseness  of  history,  confined  to  matter  of 
fact.  But  well  fare  that  historian  who  will  go  out  of  his  own  way, 
to  direct  his  reader. 

We  know  Pliny,  Solinus,  &c.,  in  their  topographical  description 
of  countries,  are  barren  of  verses.  Let  the  Animadvertor,  on  the 
same  account,  therefore,  charge  Mr.  Camden  for  surcharging  his 
Britannia  with  poetry,  having  but  three  verseless  shires,  (namely, 
Dorset,  Bucks,  and  Westmoreland,)  in  all  England,  and  more 
than  fourscore  verses  a-piece  in  the  three  several  counties  of  Berks, 
Oxford,  and  Somerset. 

Dr.  Hbylin.— Nay,  whereas  bishop  Godwin,  in  his  *' Annals," 
gives  us  an  epitaph  of  two  verses  only  made  on  queen  Jane  Seymour, 
and  afterwards  a  copy  of  eighteen  verses  on  the  martyrdom  of  arch- 
bishop Cranmer ;  he  ushers  in  the  last  with  this  short  apology  s  Contra 
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morem  HUiorias  liceat^  quceso^  inserert  S^e.  "  Let  me,"  saith  he,  **  1 
beseech  yon,  insert  these  following  verses,  though  otherwise  against  the 
rule  and  laws  of  History." — AnnaL  Regime  Maria, 

Fuller. — What,  if  that  worthy  prelate  was  pleased  to  pass  a 
compliment  on  his  reader !  it  followeth  not  that  they  do  want 
civility,  who  have  less  courtship  in  this  point  than  he  hath.  Let  U9 
look  on  his  "  Catalogue  of  Bishops,^  wliich  hath  more  vicinity  with 
my  subject ;  and  there  we  shall  find  (the  bulk  of  the  book  consi- 
dered) more  verses  in  proportion,  than  in  my  Church-History,  on 
the  token  that  where  I  cite  but  four,  he  quoteth  fourteen,  out  of 
Martial,  to  prove  Claudia  Ruffina  a  Briton  and  a  Christian. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^Bat  what,  alas!  were  eighteen  or  twenty  Tetaes, 
compared  with  those  many  hundred,  (six  or  seven  hundred  at  the 
least,)  which  we  find  in  our  author,  whether  to  show  the  universality 
of  his  reading  in  all  kind  of  writers,  or  his  faculty  in  translating^ 
(which  when  he  meets  with  hard  copies,  he  knows  how  to  spare,)  I 
shall  not  determine  at  the  present. 

Fuller. — If  pieces  of  verses  be  counted  whole  ones,  which  in 
this  point  is  no  charitable  synecdoche,  and  if  translations  be  reck- 
oned distinct  verses,  though  it  is  hard  that  a  man  and  his  shadow 
should  be  accounted  two  different  persons  :-— 

And  if  the  verses  in  the  "  History  of  Cambridge  '*'  be  adjected^ 
though  he  who  banisheth  poetry  out  of  an  University  will  find 
iambics  enough  to  pay  him  for  his  pains  :-^ 

And  if  the  verses  in  the  "  History  of  Waltham-Abbey "  be 
cast  in,  (though  who  shall  hinder,  but  I  will  describe  my  own  parish 
in  prose  or  poetry  as  I  think  fit  ?)  all,  put  together,  will  not  amount 
to  the  number. 

Besides,  many  of  my  verses  may  be  said  to  be  prose  in  effect,  as 
containing  the  religion  of  that  age,  and  therefore  alleged  as  evi- 
dence thereof,  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  no  authority  can 
in  prose  be  produced  which  doth  so  fully  and  clearly  represent  the 
same. 

Other  verses  are  generally  epitaphs  on  some  eminent  churchmen^ 
which  could  not  well  be  omitted. 

Dr.  Heylin. — Certain  I  am;  that,  by  the  interlarding  of  his  prose 
with  so  many  verses,  he  makes  the  book  look  rather  like  a  Church- 
Romance,  (our  late  romancers  being  much  given  to  such  kind  of  mix* 
tures,)  than  a  well-built  Ecclesiastical  History.  And  if  it  be  a  matter 
so  inconvenient  to  put  a  new  piece  of  cloth  on  an  old  garment ;  the 
putting  of  so  many  old  patches  on  a  new  piece  of  cloth  must  be 
more  unfashionable.  Besides  that,  many  of  these  old  ends  are  so  light 
and  ludicrous,  so  little  pertinent  to  the  business  which  he  has  in  hand. 
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that  they  serve  only  to  make  sport  for  children,  (ut  pueris  placeas^ 
ei  declamatiojiatyj  and  for  nothing  else. 

Fuller. — Had  the  Animadvertor  come  with  a  good  stomach, 
such  larding  had  been  no  bad  cookery.  Certain  I  am  that  a  com- 
ment admitteth  less  latitude  in  this  kind  than  a  Church-History. 
Certain  I  am  also,  that  a  ^^  Comment  on  the  Creed  ^^  is  allowed  less 
liberty  than  other  comments.  Now  the  Animadvertor  hath  bescat- 
tered  his  every  where  with  verses  and  translations.  It  consisteth 
not  with  my  charity  to  miscall  it  '*a  Creed-Romance,^  accounting 
it  a  sin  so  to  decry  or  disparage  his  useful  endeavours.  The  best 
way  to  discover  the  deformity  of  my  fabric,  is  for  the  Animadvertor 
to  erect  a  more  beautiful  building  hard  by  it ;  that  so  his  rare  and 
regular,  may  shame  my  rude,  piece  of  architecture. 

Whatf  if  such  mixtures  make  the  garment  (which  also  I  utterly 
deny)  to  be  less  in  the  fashion,  the  fondling  of  fancy  ?  I  made  it 
not  for  sight  but  service,  that  it  might  be  strong  and  warm  to  the 
wearers  thereof. 

I  stand  on  my  justification,  that  no  such  light  or  ludicrous  verses 
are  to  be  found  in  my  book,  which  render  it  [liable]  to  just  excep- 
tion. But  no  wonder  if  the  bell  clinketh  even  as  the  prejudiced 
hearer  thinketh  thereof. 

• 

5.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^This  leads  me  to  the  next  impertinency,->-hi8 
raking  into  the  channel  of  old  popish  legends,  written  in  the  darker 
times  of  superstition,  but  written  with  an  honest  zeal,  and  a  good 
intention,  as  well  to  raise  the  reader  to  the  admiration  of  the  person 
of  whom  they  write,  as  to  the  emulation  of  his  virtues.  But,  being 
mixed  with  some  monkish  dotages,  the  most  learned  and  ingenious 
men  in  the  church  of  Rome  have  now  laid  them  by ;  and  it  had  been 
very  well  if  our  author  had  done  so  too,  but  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing of  entertainment  for  the  gentle  reader,  and  to  inflame  the  reckon- 
ing which  he  pays  not  for. 

Fuller. — I  have  not  raked  into  the  kennel  of  old  popish 
legends,  who  took  the  clearest  water,  in  this  kind,  out  of  those 
rivers  which  run,  at  this  day,  in  highest  reputation  with  the  Roman- 
ists. I  never  cited  any  legend  but  either  out  of  Harpsfield,  who 
wrote  in  the  last  generation,  and  was  as  ingenuous  as  any  of  his 
persuasion ;  or  else  out  of  Hierom  Portee^s  Flares  Sanctorum^ 
who  wrote  some  forty  years,  [ago,]  and  in  high  esteem  with  the 
papists  at  this  day,  as  appears  by  the  dear  price  thereof. 

I  confess,  I  have  instanced  (taking  ten  perchance  out  of  ten 
thousand)  in  the  grossest  of  them,  (that  is  the  fairest  monster 
which  is  most  deformed,)  partly  to  show  what  a  spirit  of  delusion 
acted  in  that  age,  partly  to  raise  our  gratitude  to  God,  seeing  such 
lying  vanities  are  now  ridiculous  even  to  children. 
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I  believe  not  the  Animadvertor,  when  saying,  that  ^  the  most 
learned  and  ingenious  of  Rome  have  laid  thenn  aside,""  seeing  Cor- 
nelius k  Lapide  weaveth  them  in  all  along  his  '*  Comments,^  and 
king  James  did  justly  complain,  that  Bellannine  himself  did  mar 
his  *^  pretty  books  of  devotion  with  such  legendary  mixtures.^ 

Dr.  Hbtlin.— -But,  above  all  things,  recommend  me  to  his  merrj 
tales,  and  scraps  of  trencher-jests,  frequently  interlaced  in  all  parta  of 
the  History;  which,  if  abstracted  from  the  rest,  and  put  into  a  book 
by  themselves,  might  very  well  be  served  up  for  a  second  course  to  the 
*^  Banquet  of  Jests,"  a  supplement  to  the  old  book,  entituled,  ^  Wits, 
Fits,  and  Fancies ;  "  or  an  additional  century  to  the  old  ^^  Hundred 
Merry  Tales,"  so  long  since  extant  But  standing  as  they  do,  they 
neither  do  become  the  gravity  of  a  Church-historian,  nor  are  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  a  sober  argument. 

Fuller. — ^The  Animadvertor  should  have  rendered  me  liable  to 
just  reproof,  by  instancing  in  one  of  those  tales  so  inconsistent  with 
the  gravity  of  a  Church-Historian ;  which  no  doubt  he  had  done, 
but  because  he  knew  himself  unable  to  produce  it. 

He  who  is  often  seen  to  snap  hastily  at,  and  feed  hungrily  on,  s 
hard  crust,  will  not  be  believed,  if  bragging  that  he  can  eat  phea- 
sants and  partridges  at  his  pleasure.  And  seeing  the  Animadvertor 
doth  commonly  carp  and  cavil  at  the  silly  shadows  of  seeming  mis- 
takes in  my  book,  it  is  utterly  improbable  he  can,  yet  will  not, 
charge  me  with  a  &ult  which  cannot  be  defended. 

But  let  him  at  leisure  produce  the  most  light  and  ludicrous  story 
in  all  my  book,  and  here  I  stand  ready  to  parsJlel  it  with  as  light,  (I 
say  not  in  the  Animadvertor,  but)  in  as  grave  authors  as  ever  put 
pen  to  paper. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^But,  as  it  seems,  our  author  came  with  the  same 
thoughts  to  the  writing  of  this  present  History,  as  poets  anciently 
addressed  themselves  to  the  writing  of  comedies,  of  which  thus  my 
Terence : — 

Poeta  cum  primihn  animum  ad  tcribendum  afpuHi, 
Id  tihi  negoUi  credidU  solum  darif 
Populo  uiplacermt  quatfecUtei/abuUu. 

That  is  to-  say, 

"  Thns  poet«  when  their  mind  they  flrat  apply 
In  looser  Terse  to  frame  a  comedy, 
Think  there  is  nothing  more  for  them  to  do. 
Than  please  the  people,  whom  they  speak  unto." 

Fuller. — I  admire  that  the  Animadvertor,  who  so  lately  had 
taxed  me  for  writing  and  translating  of  verses,  will  now  do  the  same 
himself.  There  is  a  double  people-pleasing :  one  sordid  and  ser- 
vile, made  of  falsehood  and  flattery,  which  I  defy  and  detest :  the 
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other  lawfu],  when  men  deliver  and  dress  truth  in  the  most  plausible 
expression.  I  have  a  precedent  above  exception  to  warrant  it,  even 
Solomon  himself :  **  The  preacher  sought  out  acceptable  words,'*" 
Eccles.  xii.  10.  This  I  did  and  will  aim  at,  in  all  my  writings  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Animadvertor'^s  stationer  doth  hope 
and  desire,  that  he  hath  thus  pleased  people  in  his  book,  for  the 
advancing  of  the  price  and  quickening  the  sale  thereof. 

6.  Dr.  Heylin. — In  the  last  place,  proceed  we  to  the  manifold  ex- 
cursions about  the  antiquity  of  Cambridge,  built  on  as  weak  authority 
as  the  monkish  legends,  and  so  impertinent  to  the  matter  which  he  hath 
in  hand,  that  the  most  reverend  Matthew  Parker,  (though  a  Cambridge- 
man,}  in  his  Antiquitates  BrUannicas^  makesr  no  business  of  it. 

The  more  impertinent,^  in  regard  that  at  the  feg-end  of  his  book 
there  follows  a  distinct  History  of  that  University,  to  which  all  former 
passages  might  have  been  reduced. 

But,  as  it  seems,  he  was  resolved  to  insert  nothing  in  that  History 
but  what  he  had  some  probable  ground  for ;  leaving  the  legendary  part 
thereof  to  the  Church-Romance,  as  most  proper  for  it.  And,  certainly, 
be  is  wondrous  wise  in  his  generation. 

For,  fearing  lest  he  might  be  asked  for  those  Bulls  and  Chartularies 
which  frequently  he  relates  unto  in  the  former  books,  he  tells  us  in 
"  the  History  of  Cambridge,"  page  83,  That  they  were  burnt  by  some  of 
the  seditious  townsmen  in  the  open  market-place,  anno  1380,  or  there- 
abouts :  so  that,  for  want  of  other  ancient  evidence,  we  must  take  his 
word ;  which  whether  those  of  Cambridge  will  depend  upon,  they  can 
best  resolve. 

For  my  part,  I  forbear  all  intermeddling  in  a  controversy  so  clearly 
stated,  and  which  hath  lain  so  long  asleep,  till  now  awakened  by  our 
author  to  beget  new  quarrels.  Such  passages  in  that  History  as  come 
under  any  ^'Animadversion,"  have  been  reduced  unto  the  other,  as 
occasion  served ;  which  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  as 
they  come  before  him. 

Fuller. — Because  omitted  by  archbishop  Parker,  I  have  the 
more  cause  and  reason  to  insert  it :  otherwise,  had  he  handled  the 
subject  before,  the  Animadvertor  would  have  cried  out,  "  Orambe^'' 
that  there  was  nothing  novel  therein. 

Call  it  (I  pray)  "  the  fringe  '^  of  my  book,  be  it  but  for  the 
subjects  sake  whereof  it  treats,  my  dear  mother,  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

I  live  in  the  same  generation  with  the  Animadvertor,  and  1  hope 
shall  acquit  myself  as  honest,  which  truly  is  as  wise,  as  himself. 
'*  Church- Romance !  "^  Parctus  ista. 

As  I  tell  the  reader  of  the  burning  of  those  original  charters,  so 
in  the  same  place  I  charge  my  margin  with  my  author,  (Dr.Caius,) 
and  thereby  discharge  myself. 
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Doth  the  Animadvertor  now  ^*  forbear  all  intermeddling '"  therein 
"  in  this  controversy  ? '"  Why  did  he  not  forbear  before,  when 
setting  forth  his  last  Geography  some  five  years  since  ?  And  is  it 
not  as  lawful  for  me  to  defend,  as  for  him  to  oppose,  my  mother  ? 
When,  where,  and  by  whom,  was  this  **  controversy  so  clearly 
stated  ?  ^  Was  it  by  the  Animadvertor  himself?  Such  a  party  is 
unfit  for  a  judge.  Or  was  it  stated  by  the  Parliament  mentioned 
by  him  primo  Jacobin,  when,  as  he  telleth  us,  the  Clerk  was  com- 
manded to  place  Oxford  first.  But,  it  plainly  appears,  it  was  not 
then  so  clearly  decided  but  that  the  question  was  ever  started 
again,  in  the  late  Long  Parliament,  with  aiguments  on  both  sides. 
Witness  the  printed  speech  of  sir  Simonds  D^Ewes  on  that  occasion. 

7.  Dr.  Heylin.  — All  these  extravagancies  and  impertinencies 
(which  make  up  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  volume)  being  thus  dis- 
charged,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  nothing  should  remain  but  a  mere 
Church-History,  as  the  title  promiseth.  But  let  us  not  be  too  pre- 
sumptuous on  no  better  grounds. 

Fuller. — The  Animadvertor^s  words  mind  me  of  a  memorable 
passage,  which  hereafter  he  hath,  in  his  Animadversions  on  my  sixth 
book,  or  "  History  of  Abbeys.''—"  The  intruder  payeth  to  the 
sequestered  minister  but  a  nineteenth  part  instead  of  a  fifth.^  But 
if  the  fifth  part,  in  relation  to  my  book,  be  here  stated  to  the  same 
proportion  for  the  nineteenth,  yet  will  not  the  Anima^vertor's  mea- 
sure be  reconciled  to  the  standard  of  truth. 

Dr.  Heylin. — For  on  a  melius  inquirendum  into  the  whole  course 
of  the  book  which  we  have  before  us,  we  shall  find  too  little  of  the 
church,  and  too  much  of  the  state ;  I  mean,  too  little  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical,  and  too  much  of  the  civil.  History.  It  might  be  reasonably 
expected,  that  in  a  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  should 
have  heard  somewhat  of  the  foundation  and  enlargement  of  cathedral 
churches,  if  not  of  the  more  eminent  monasteries  and  religious  houses ; 
and  that  we  should  have  heard  somewhat  more  of  the  succession  of 
bishops  in  their  several  and  respective  sees,  their  personal  endowments, 
learned  writings,  and  other  acts  of  piety,  magnificence,  and  public 
interest,  especially  when  the  times  afforded  any  whose  names  in  some 
of  those  respects  deserved  to  be  retained  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

Fuller.— -I  doubt  not  but  Ihe  reader  who  hath  perused  my 
Church-History,  will  bear  me  witness,  that  therein  there  is  a  com- 
petent representation  of  all  these  particulars,  so  far  forth  as  the 
proportion  of  the  book  will  bear. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^It  might  have  been  expected  also,  that  we  should 
have  found  more  frequent  mention  of  the  calling  of  national  and  pro- 
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Vincial  eynodSy  with  the  result  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  great 
inflaehce  which  they  had  on  the  civil  state,  sparingly  spoken  of  at  the 
hestj.and  totally  discontinued,  in  a  manner,  from  the  death  of  king- 
Henry  IV.  untU  the  Conyocation  of  the  year  1552;  of  which  no 
notice  had  heen  taken,  hut  that  he  had  a  mind  to  question  tiie  autho- 
rity of  '*  the  Book  of  Articles  *  which  came  out  that  year,  though' 
published  as  the  issue  and  product  of  it,  by  the  express  warrant  and 
command  of  king  Edward  YI. 

Fuller. — ^AU  councils  before  the  Conquest,  with  their  canons, 
are  completely  (and  the  most  remarkable  after  it)  represented  in  my 
History.  With  what  bee  can  the  Animadvertor  say,  that  I  have 
discontinued  the  Acts  of  the  Convocation  till  the  year  1552  ?  the 
acts  of  one  critical  Convocation  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.  1535, 
taking  up  no  less  than  eight  sheets  in  my  book,  and  another  in  the 
same  king^s  reign  employing  more  than  a  sheet ! 

Dr.  Hetlin.*— No  mention  of  that  memorable  Convocation  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  which  the  cleigy,  taking 
notice  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  then  newly  passed,  by  which  the  sub* 
jects  of  the  temporality,  having  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  five  pounds 
and  upwards,  were  changed  with  finding  horse  and  armour,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  their  yearly  revenues  and  possesdions,  did  by  their 
sole  authority,  as  a  Convocation,  impose  upon  themselves,  and  the  rest 
of  the  clergy  of  this  land,  the  finding  of  a  like  number  of  horses,  armour, 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  war,  according  to  their  yearly  income,  pro- 
portion for  proportion,  and  rate  for  rate,  as  by  that  statute  had  been 
laid  on  the  temporal  subjects. 

Fuller. — I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  self-same  Convocation 
which  is  thus  entered  in  my  Church-History,  book  viii.  vol.  2, 
page  425.  Anno  1557)  quinto  MancB.-^^^  The  cleigy  gave  the 
queen  a  subsidy  of  eight  shillings  in  the  pound,  (confirmed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,)  to  be  paid  in  four  years.  In  requital  whereof,  by 
Pole^s  procurement,  the  queen  privileged  them  from  showing  their 
horses  with  the  laity ;  yet  so  that  they  should  muster  them  up  for 
the  defence  of  the  land,  under  captains  of  their  own  choosing.'*^ 

I  cannot  therefore  be  justly  charged  with  no  mention  of  the  Acts 
of  this  Convocation. 

Dr.  Heylin. — And  this  they  did  by  their  own  sole  authority,  as 
before  was  said,  ordering  the  same  to  be  levied  on  all  such  as  were 
refinactory,  by  sequestration,  deprivation,  suspension,  excommunication, 
-—ecclesiastical  censures  all ;  without  relating  to  any  subsequent  con- 
firmation by  Act  of  Parliament,  which  they  conceived  they  had  no 
need  o£ 

FuLLSR. — I  took  the  less  notice  of,  and  gave  the  less  heed  to, 
the  transactions  of  the  cleigy  therein,  because  then  they  were  in 
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their  haff  and  height,  furious  with  fire  and  &ggot ;  so  that  all  done 
bj  them  de  facto  cannot  be  justified  for  legal ;  who  sometimes  bor- 
rowed a  point  of  law  (even  with  intent  never  to  repay  it)  in  their 
proceedings.  It  may  be  proved  out  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  some  at  that 
time  (by  a  cruel  prolepsis)  antedated  the  burning  of  some  Mar- 
tyrs, before  the  writ  de  hcpreHco  comburendo  came  ud to  them. 
Wherefore  all  their  actions  in  that  time  are  not  precedential  to 
warrant  posterity,  and  the  air  of  that  torrid  zone  will  not  fit  the 
bodies  in  our  temperate  climate. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — Nor  find  we  any  thing  of  the  Convocations  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  except  that  of  the  year  1 562,  (and  that  not  fiurly 
dealt  with  neither,  as  is  elsewhere  showed,)  though  there  passed 
many  canons  in  the  Convocation  of  the  year  1571,  and  of  the  year 
1585,  and  the  year  1597,  aU  printed,  and  still  publicly  extant;  besides 
the  memorable  Convocation  of  the  year  1555,  in  which  the  deigy 
gave  the  queen  a  benevolence  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  be 
levied  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  without  relating  to  any  subsequent 
confirmation  by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  had  accustomably  been  used  in 
the  grant  of  subsidies. 

FvLL^R.'-^Bemardus  non  vidit  omnia ;  I  could  not  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  every  particular.  But,  I  confess,  I  cannot  con- 
jecture the  cause  of  the  Animadvertor^s  retrograde  motion,  who, 
after  so  many  years  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  goeth  back 
again  to  the  year  1555 ;  which  was  four  years  before  she  came  to 
the  crown. 

Dr.  IIsylin.— It  might  have  been  expected  also  that  we  should 
have  found  in  a  "Church-History  of  Britain,"  the  several  degrees 
and  steps  by  which  the  heterodoxies  and  superstitions  of  the  church 
of  Borne  did  creep  in  amongst  us ;  and  the  degrees  by  which  they 
were  ejected  and  cast  out  again,  and  the  whole  Beformation  settled 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  attended  by  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  primitive  times. 

Fuller. — I  hope  the  peruser  of  my  book  will  be  sensible  of  no 
defect,  but  that  the  same  in  a  good  degree  is  performed  by  me  on 
several  occasions. 

Dr.  Heylin. — As  also  that  some  honourable  mention  should  be 
found  of  those  gallant  defences  which  were  made  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  Dr. 
Bilson,  Dr.  Bridges,  Dr.  Cosins,  and  divers  others,  against  the  violent 
batteries  and  assaults  of  the  Puritan  faction  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time ; 
and  of  the  learned  writings  of  bishop  Buqkeridge,  bishop  Morton,  Dr. 
Sutcliffe,  Dr.  Burgess,  &c.,  in  justification  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church  of  England,  against  the  remnants  of  that  scattered  (and 
then  broken)  faction  in  the  time  of  king  James ;  of  which  we  have 
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ne  gry  quidem^  "not  a  word"  deliyered.  Nor  could  it  stand  with 
his  design,  (which  will  discover  itself  in  part  in  this  Introduction,  and 
shall  more  fuUj  be  disiSbrered  in  the  "  Animadyersions,")  that  it  should 
be  otherwise. 

Fuller. — I  answer  :  First.  No  drag-net  can  be  so  comprehen- 
sive as  to  catch  all  fish  and  fry  in  the  river ;  I  mean,  no  historian 
can  descend  to  every  particular. 

Secondly.  What,  if  I  left  that  piece  in  the  dish,  for  manners' 
sake  ?  I  must  not  engross  all  history  to  myself,  but  leave  some  to 
such  as  shall  succeed  roe  in  the  same  subject. 

Thirdly.  The  reader  in  perusing  my  book  will  bear  me  witness, 
that  most  of  these  have  their  true  encomiums  on  the  same  account ; 
and  especially  Dr.  Bancroft,  Dr.  Bilson,  Dr.  Cosins. 

Fourthly.  If  my  omission  of  his  book  hath  offended  bishop  Mor- 
ton, my  asking  will  be  hating  the  pardon  of  so  vivacious  a  piety  ; 
who,  being  past  the  nge  of  a  man,  now  leads  the  life  of  an  angel. 

Lastly.  I  have  a  book  of  "  the  Lives  of  all  English  Worthies,^ 
(God  send  it  good  success !)  which  had  been  in  print,  if  not 
obstructed  by  the  intervening  of  this  contest ;  and,  coming  forth, 
will  be  suppletory  of  all  such  defects. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^All  which  together  make  it  clear  and  evident,  that 
there  is  too  little  of  the  Church  or  Ecclesiastical  History  in  our  author's 
book ;  and  that  there  is  too  much  of  the  state  or  civil  history  will  be 
easily  seen,  by  that  unnecessary  intermixture  of  state  concernments, 
not  pertinent  to  the  business  which  he  hath  in  hand. 

Fuller. — I  answer.  First,  in  general :  Such  the  sympathy 
betwixt  the  two  embracing  twins,  church  and  state,  that  sometimes 
it  is  both  painful  and  pity  to  part  them ;  more  particularly,  such 
passages  have  at  the  least  a  cast  ^or  eye  of  church-colour  in  them  ; 
or  else  they  are  inserted  for  necessity,  ne  detur  taeuum^  for  mere 
lack  of  church-matter.  All  the  ecclesiastical  history  in  Mr.  Fox, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  will  not  fill  his  hollow  pen  ;  the 
cause  why  he  makes  it  up  with  history  of  the  state ;  and  I  some- 
times do  the  like.  Lastly.  It  is  done  for  variety,  (and  then,  com- 
monly, I  crave  the  reader'^s  leave,)  which  I  hope  is  no  offence. 
Must  I  turn  schoolboy  again,  and  the  Aniroadvertor  be  my  school- 
master, to  give  me  a  theme,  that  I  must  write  on  no  other  subject 

but  what  he  appoints  me  ? 

* 

Dr.  Heylin. — Of  this  sort,  to  look  back  no  further,  is  the  long  Will 
and  Testament  of  king  Henry  YIII.  with  his  gloss  or  comment  on  the 
same,  taking  up  three  whole  sheets  at  least ;  in  which  there  is  not  any 
thing  which  concerns  religion,  or  which  relates  unto  the  church  or 
church  afiairs ;  although,  to  have  the  bettec  colour  to  bring  it  in,  he 
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tells  118  that  he  hath  transcribed  it,  not  only  for  the  rarity  thereof  bat 
^  because  it  contained  many  passages  which  might  reflect  much  light 
upon  our  Church-Historj."  (Book  t.  toI.  2,  p.  116.) 

Fuller.— I  answer,  First :  All  ancient  Wills  have  something 
of  sacredness  in  them,  beginning,  ^^  In  the  name  of  Ood,  Amen.^ 
Secondly.  They  are  proved  in  the  Court-Christian,  which  evi- 
denceth  something  of  ecclesiasticalness  in  them.  Thirdly.  Kings 
have  ever  been  beheld  as  mixed  persons,  wherein  church  and  state 
are  bleuded  together.  Fourthly.  The  Will  of  king  Henry  VIII, 
in  that  active  juncture  of  times,  is  more  than  the  Will  of  an  ordi- 
nary kiifg.  Fifthly.  It  is  most  remarkable  even  in  Church  History, 
if  only  on  this  account, — ^to  show  that  he  who  had  violated  the 
testaments  of  so  many  founders  and  benefactors,  had  hardly  any 
one  particular  of  his  own  Will  performed.  Sixthly.  It  never  was, 
and  perchance  (had  I  not  done  it)  never. had  been,  printed. 
Seventhly.  False  and  imperfect  copies  thereof  pass  about  in  manu- 
script. Lastly.  I  have  received  so  much  thanks  from  the  Animad- 
vertor^s  betters  for  printing  of  it,  that  I  will  freely  pardon  and  pass 
by  his  causeless  cavil  against  me  for  the  same. 

Dr.  Heylin.— Of  this  sort  also  is  his  description  of  the  pomp  and 
order  of  the  coronation  of  king  Charles,  which  though  he  doth  acknow- 
ledge not  to  be  within  the  pale  and  park  of  ecclesiastical  history,  yet  he 
resolves  to  bring  it  in,  because  it  comes  within  the  purlieus  of  it,  as  his 
own  words  are.  Bat  for  this  he  hath  a  better  reason  than  we  are  aware 
of,  that  is  to  say :  ^  But  if  hereafter  Divine  Providence  shall  assign 
England  another  king,  though  the  transactions  herein  be  not  wholly 
precedential,  something  of  state  may  be  chosen  out  grateful  for  imita- 
tion.'' (Church-History,  book  xi.  vol.  3,  p.  344.) 

As  if  the  pomp  and  order  of  a  coronation  were  not  more  punctually 
preserved  in  the  Heralds'  Office,  who  have  the  ordering  of  all  things 
done  without  the  church,  (and  are  eye-witnesses  of  all  which  is  done 
within,)  than  in  our  author's  second-hand  and  imperfect  collections. 

Fuller. — I  answer.  First :  A  coronation  is  church-work,  per- 
formed therein  by  an  archbishop,  attended  with  prayers  and  a 
sermon.  « 

Secondly.  I  never  expected  that  a  chaplain  to  king  Charles 
should  find  iault  with  any  thing  tending  to  the  honour  of  his 
lord.  How  can  any  good  disciple  grudge  at  what  is  expended 
elg  Ivra^iao-ftov,  *'  on  the  burial  of  the  memory*"  of  his  master, 
being  the  last  in  this  kind  ? 

Thirdly.  My  "  collections,^  I  mean  printed  by  me,  but  observed 
by  my  most  worthy  friend,  are  (abating  only  the  uncertain  place  of 
the  lord  mayor)  most  critically  exact. 

Lastly.  Though  the  Heralds'  Office  ddlh  carefully  preserve  all 
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such  ceremonies,  yet  cannot  all  persons  living  at  great  di^&nce, 
and  desiring  information  herein,  have  on  all  occasions  so  &cile  and 
convenient  access  to  their  office  as  to  my  printed  book. 

Db.  Hetlin.—- The  like  may  be  said  also  of  the  qnick  and  actiye 
reigns  of  king  Edward  YL  and  queen  Mary ;  in  which  the  whole  body 
of  the  Reformed  religion  was  digested,  settled,  and  destroyed ;  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  make  a  competent  volume,  but  contracted  by  our 
author  (like  Homei^s  Iliads  in  the  nut-shell)  into  less  than  twenty-five 
sheets :  and  yet  in  that  small  abstract  we  find  many  impertinences,  as 
to  the  work  he  hath  in  hand ;  that  is  to  say,  the  great  proficiency  of 
kind  Edward  in  his  grammar-learning,  exemplified  in  three  pieces 
of  Latin  of  his  making,  when  he  vras  but  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

Fuller.— Just  reason  of  such  contraction,  because  of  Mr.  Foz^s 
dilatation  on  the  same.  Where  he  found  my  fault,  he  (if  so 
pleased)  might  have  found  my  defence ;  namely.  If  papists  preserve 
the  nails  and  hairs  of  their  supposed  saints,  give  me  leave  to  record 
the  first  essays  of  this  pious  prince,  especially  they  being  unprinted 
rarities,  with  which  no  divine  or  scholar,  save  the  Animadvertor 
alone,  would  or  could  have  found  any  &ult. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^The  long  narrative  of  sir  Edward  Mountague,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  vindicate  himself  from  being  a 
Toluntazy  agent  in  the  business  of  the  lady  Jane  Qrey  (needlessly 
inserted.) 

Fuller. — ^King  Edward  VI.'s  passing  the  crown  (over  the 
heads  of  his  two  sisters)  to  his  cousin  the  lady  Jane,  is  a  piece  of 
Church-History ;  because  the  continuing  of  the  protestant  religion 
is  all  the  plausible  plea  for  the  same,  and  the  fiiir  varnish  of  so  foul 
a  groundwork.  This  passage  of  consequence  is  defectively  delivered 
by  our  Historians,  some  circumstances  thereof  being  hitherto  locked 
from  the  world :  some  have  endeavoured  to  force  the  lock  by  their 
bold  conjectures.  I  am  the  first  that  have  brought  the  true  key 
and  opened  it,  from  Judge  Mountague^s  own  hand,  truly  passive, 
(though  chaiged  to  be  most  active  therein,)  driven  with  the  tempest 
of  duke  Dudley^s  anger,  against  the  tide  of  his  own  inclinations.  I 
prize  a  dram  of  acceptance  from  the  ingenuous  reader,  above  a 
pound  of  the  Animadvertor'^s  cavilling :  which  is  ofiTended  with  my 
inserting  of  so  authentic  and  informative  a  manuscript. 

Dr.  Hetlin.  —  (Needless.)  The  full  and  punctual  relation  of 
Wyat's  rebellion,  and  the  issue  of  it,  though  acted  upon  some  false 
grounds  of  civil  interest,  without  relating  to  religion  or  to  church 
afiairs.  Infinitum  esset  ire  per  singula^  *'*'  It  were  an  infinite  labour 
to  look  into  all  particulars  of  this  nature,"  which  are  found  in  our 
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authoi^  and  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  book ;  but  we  may  guess  by 
tbis  brief  view,  (as  ex  pede  Herculem,)  that  his  dirersions  upon  ciyil 
matters  and  afi^rs  of  state,  which  neither  haye  relation  to  nor  any 
influence  at  all  upon  those  of  the  church,  do  make  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  book :  which  ciyil  matters  and  state-concern- 
ments being  discharged  also,  (as  in  all  reason  they  ought  to  be,)  we 
next  proceed  to  the  Church-Histoiy  itself;  in  which,  if  we  should 
make  the  like  defalcation,  and  expunge  eyeiy  passage  which  is  either 
positiyely  false  or  ignorantly  nustaken  by  him,  there  would  be  yery 
little  left  to  inform  the  reader,  as  by  the  following  "  Animadyersions" 
will  appear  sufficiently. 

Fuller. — This  rebellion  was  grounded  on  erroneouB  principles 
of  religion,  and  therefore  Goodman  (Ill-man  !)  did,  in  his  book  of 
that  subject,  entitle  it  ^^  God^s  cause  ;^  and,  though  foully  mistaken 
therein,  it  is  enough  to  reduce  this  design  to  church-concernment. 
Had  I  omitted  it,  the  Animadyertor  would  haye  changed  me  with 
Puritanical  (pardon  the  prolepsis)  compliance;  so  hard  it  is  to 
please  him,  either  full  or  fasting. 

8.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^But  well  it  were,  if  only  aberrations  from  histori- 
cal truth  were  to  be  met  with  in  our  author :  in  whom  we  find  such  a 
continual  yein  of  Puritanism,  such  dangerous  grounds  for  inconformity 
and  sedition  to  be  raised  upon,  as  easily  may  peryert  the  unwary 
reader,  whom  the  facetiousness  of  the  style  (like  a  hook  baited  with  a 
painted  fly)  may  be  apt  to  work  on.  Murdering  of  kings  ayowed  for  a 
necessary  prudence,  as  oft  as  they  shall  fall  into  the  power  of  their 
subjects.     (Ch.  Hist  Lib.  iy.  yol.  i.  p.  417*) 

Fuller. — The  page  cited  by  him  happily  bappeneth  to  be  the 
initial  one  of  a  section,  and  hath  no  more  therein  than  as  foUoweth  : 

*^Soon  after  his  death,  king  Edward  was  much  lamented  by 
those  of  whom  in  his  lifetime  he  was  neyer  beloyed.  Whether  this 
proceeded  from  the  mere  mutability  of  men^s  minds,  weary  to  loiter 
long  in  the  lazy  posture  of  the  same  affection  ;  or  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pride  of  Mortimer,  whose  insolence  grew  intoler- 
able; or  whether  it  was  because  his  punishment  was  generally 
apprehended  to  be  too  heayy  for  his  fault ;  so  that  deposition  with- 
out death,  or,  at  the  worst,  death  without  such  unhuman  cruelty, 
had  been  su£Bcient. 

^^  One  of  our  English  poet^historians  acquainteth  us  with  a  pas- 
sage, which,  to  my  knowledge,  appeareth  not  in  other  authors.'^ 
(Church-History,  book  iv.  yol.  i.  p.  417-) 

This  all  in  that  page. 

Reader,  I  request  thee  do  me,  thyself,  and  truth,  right :  Whether 
can  my  ayowance  of  king-murdering  be  collected  from  any  thing 
here  written  by  me  ? 
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But  because  some  will  say,  ^^The  quotation  possibly  may  be  mis- 
taken : ""  if  any  thing  sounding  to  that  sense,  there  or  elsewhere,  be 
found  in  my  book,  may  *'  the  ravens  of  the  valleys,*"  (whom  I 
behold  as  loyal  subjects,)  in  vindication  of  the  eagle  their  sovereign, 
**  pick  out  my  eyes,^  for  delivering  such  rebellious  doctrine. 

Dr.  Heylin. — (1.)  The  coronation  of  kings,  and  consequently  their 
sucoession  to  the  crown  of  England,  made  to  depend  upon  the  siif-* 
frage  and  co^lsent  of  the  people.  (Book  xi.  vol.  3,  p.  342.) 

(2.)  The  sword  extorted  from  the  supreme  magistrate,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  oonmion  people,  "Whensoever  fjie  reforming  humour 
shall  grow  stroi^  amongst  them.  (Book  ix.  toI.  2,  p.  439;) 

(3.)  The  church  deprived  of  her  authority  in  determining  contro^ 
veraies  of  the  &iih,  and  a  dispute  raiiEfed  against  that  clause  of  the 
Article  in  which  that  authority  is  declared,  whether  forged  or  not 
(Book  ix.  vol.  2,  p.  470.) 

Fuller. — (1.)  Stylus  cpquabitis !  Here  is  a  continued  cham-^ 
paign,  large  level,  and  &ir  flat,  of  fourteen  untruths  at  least,  without 
any  elevation  of  truth  interposed.  No  such  matter  in  that  place^ 
fts  hereafter  shaU  appear. 

(2.)  False  as  the  former,  as  in  due  time  and  place  (cited  now^ 
afterwards  by  him  ei^erly  improved)  will  appear. 

(3.)  I  am  depraved  unjustly,  who  never  deprived  the  church  of 
her  authority.  I  raised  no  such  dispute,  but  would  have  quelled 
it,  if  in  my  power.  AW  which  I  refer  to  my  answer  to  these 
respective  quotations. 

Dr.  HEYLDf. — Ber  power  in  making  Canoiis  every  where  prosti-^ 
tuted  to  the  lust  of  the  Parliament,  contrazy  both  to  law  and  constant 
practice. 

Fuller. — "Everywhere^  is  nowhere.  And  seeing  tio  parti- 
cular place  is  instanced,  to  a  general  chaige  a  general  denial  shall 
suffice.  Let  me  add,  that,  whereas  the  Animadvertor  hereafter 
taxeth  me  for  calling  the  two  houses  ''  the  Parliament  \^^  we  there- 
fore may  presume,  that  he  (not  running  on  the  same  rock)  by  Par- 
liament meaneth  "  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  :  '^  which  granted 
how  much  of  loyalty  and  discretion  there  is  in  these  his  words, 
"  prostituted  to  the  lust,^'  let  others  judge. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^The  [heterodoxies  of  WickclifTe  canonized  for  gos- 
pel, and  Calvin's  opinions  (whatsoever  they  were)  declared  for 
orthodox. 

Fuller.— The  Animadvertor^s  words  are  more  than  Apocrypha 
even  a  very  untruth. 

*  Fide  i^fira,  part  3,  <<  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence,"  No.  323. 

z 
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Dr.  Heylin. — (1.)  The  Sabbatarian  rigours  publisbed  for  diTine 
and  ancient  truths,  though  there  be  no  antiquity  nor  divinity  in  them. 

(2.)  The  hierarchy  of  bishops  so  coldly  pleaded  for,  as  shows  he  had 
a  mind  to  betray  the  cause,  &c. 

Fuller. — (1.)  Most  false,  as  in  due  time  and  place  shall  abun^ 
dantly  appear. 

(2.)  WeaMy^  it  may  be,  for  lack  of  ability ;  not  "  coldly,^  for 
want  of  affection.  But,  rather  than  the  cause  I  so  cordially  wish 
well  to  should  miscarry  by  my  well-intended  weakness^  hencefor- 
ward I  will  stand  by,  and  resign  my  place  at  the  bar  to  bett^ 
pleaders  in  its  behalf. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^Whilst  all  things  pass  on  smoothly  for  the  Preaby* 
terians,  whom  he  chiefly  acts  for :  and  this  is  that  which  we  must  look 
for,  par  my  et  par  tout^  as  the  Frenchmen  say.  Nor  deals  he  other- 
wise with  the  persons  which  are  brought  before  him,  than  he  doth 
with  the  causes  which  they  bring.  No  professed  Puritan,  no  cunning 
Nonconformist,  or  open  Separatist,  comes  upon  the  stage,  whom  he 
follows  not  with  plaudits  and  some  fiedr  commends. 

Fuller. — He  means  Mr.  Cartwright,  Travers,  Stone,  Udal, 
Oreenham,  Hildersham,  Dod;  all  (though  dissenting  from  the 
church  in  ceremonies)  eminent  in  their  generations.  I  commend 
them  not  for  thefr  nonconformity,  but  other  qualities  of  piety,  pain- 
fulness,  learning,  patience,  &c.  Doth  not  Mr.  Camden  give 
Babington  (who  suffered  as  a  traitor  to  queen  Elizabeth)  the  com- 
mendation of  wealth,  wit,  learning,  and  handsomeness  ?  *  Yea, 
doth  not  the  Holy  Spirit  praise  Absalom  for  his  blameless  beauty  ? 
and  Achithophel  for  his  oraculoud  wisdom  ?  The  worst  of  moral 
men  may  be  commended  for  their  naturals,  and  the  worst  of  spi- 
ritual men  for  their  morals. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^Whereas  the  Fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  con- 
formable children  of  it,  are  sent  off  commonly  in  silence,  and  some- 
times with  censure. 

FuLLEi^.— -The  reader,  by  perusing  my  book,  will  find  I  have 
embalmed  their  iftemories  with  my  best  spices. 

Dr.  Heylin.— The  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  so  eminently 
deserving  of  the  church  of  England,  must  be  raked  out  of  his  grave, 
arraigned  for  many  misdemeanours,  of  which  none  could  accuse  him 
when  he  was  alive ;  all  his  infirmities  and  weaknesses  mustered  up 
together,  to  make  him  hateful  to  the  present  and  succeeding  ages; 
when  Mr.  Love's  treasonable  practices  and  seditious  speeches  mast 
tieeds  (forsooth)  be  buried  in  the  same  earth  with  him. 

Fuller.— I  have  in  this  my  "Appeal"  collected  twenty-two 

•  ^mM  1589. 
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commendations  of  the  archbishop  out  of  my  Church-History,  and 
had  made  them  up  forty,  save  that  the  press  prevented  me.  The 
best  is,  **what  \alost  in  the  hundred,  is  found  in  the  shire  ;^  I 
mean,  may  be  (though  not  in  this  my  defence)  found  in  my  book 
at  large. 

pR.  Hetlin. — (i.)  The  Univergity  of  Oxford  frequently  quarrelled 
and  exasperated,  upon  slight  occasions. 

(2.)  llie  late  king's  party,  branded  by  the  odious  title  of  ^'malig- 
nants,"  not  bettered  by  some  froth  of  pretended  wit  in  the  etymology. 

Fuller.— (1,)  When  and  where  ?  Being  now  left  at  large, 
without  any  direction  to  the  place,  I  am  more  troubled  what  my 
ofibnce  is,  than  what  my  defence  shall  be.  I  am  sure  the  Animad- 
▼ertor,  as  a  dutiful  son  to  his  mother,  will  in  due  time  and  place 
discover  it,  and,  unwilling  to  antedate  my  own  molestation,  my 
answer  is  deferred  (or  rather  referred)  thereunto. 

(2.)  As  for  my  using  the  term  ^^  malignant,^  in  due  time  J  shall 
make  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^The  regular  clergy  shamefully  reproached  by  the 
name  of  ^  covetous  conformists."    (Book  ix.  vol.  2,  p.  4970 

Fuller. — Who  would  not  think,  but  that  (as  the  charge  stand- 
eth  against  me)  I  had  branded  all  conformists  with  the  note  of 
*«  covetous  .^^'  which  had  been  an  abominable  scandal  indeed. 
Whereas  my  words  only  relate  to  some  particular  persons :  whom, 
if  the  Aniniadvertor  will  say  they  were  conformists,  (as  indeed  they 
were,)  I  dare  swear,  (if  called  thereunto,)  that  they  were  **  covet- 
ous,^ as  who,  by  unreasonable  leases,  (as  the  statute  calleth  them,) 
wasted  the  lands  of  the  churchy  till  they  were  seasonably  retrenched 
by  that  wholesome  law  made  [in]  the  13th  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

^*  Regular  clergy  ^  they  might  be,  (as  the  Animadvertor  termetli 
them,)  in  other  things ;  but,  in  this  particular,  ^'  regular*"  only  to  the 
rules  of  avarice ;  making  such  leases  against  reason  and  common 
equity,  though^  in  the  rigour  of  the  then  law,  justifiable.  I  wonder 
that  the  Animadvertor  will  advocate  for  their  actions,  so  detrimental 
lo  the  church. 

Nor  doth  this  dash  the  least  disgrace  on  conformity  itself,  they 
not  doing  it  qua  conformists.  It  was  not  their  conformity  made 
them  covetoos,  (though  perchance  their  covetousness  might  make 
them  conformable,)  but  their  own  corruption. 

But  if  the  epithet  of  *'  covetous  ^  be  so  offensive,  I  will,  in  my 
next  edition,  to  mend  the  matter,  change  it  into  "  sacrilegious  con- 
formity,'*' and  justify  my  expression,  according  to  the  principle  of 
tiie  Animadvertor^s  own  judgment,  because  they  enriched  themselves 
vith  impairing  the  goods  of  the  church. 

z  2 
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Dr.  Hbtlin.*— And  those  poor  men  who  were  ejected  bj  the  late 
Long  Parliament,  despitefuUy  called  ^^  Baal's  priests,  nnsaTouiy  salt, 
not  fit  to  be  thrown  upon  the  dunghill;"  though  he  be  doubtful 
of  the  proois  which  were  brought  against  them,  (Book  xL  yoL  3^ 
p.  459.) 

Fuller. — I  have,  at  large,  defended  myself  against  this  foul 
and  false  accusation,  when  the  place  cited  doth  occur. 

Dr.  Heylin. — So  many  of  all  sorts  wronged  and  injured  by  him, 
that  should  ihey  all  study  their  personal  and  particular  revenges,  he 
were  not  able  to  abide  it ;  and  therefore  we  may  justly  say,  in  the 
poet's  language :— i 

Si  de  toi  Icuit  nta  nvmina  guitque  deorum 
Vindieety  in  pwnat  non  Mtit  unut  erit. 

Which  may  be  Englished  in  these  words :—  ' 

<<  Should  all  wrong'd  partfes  seek  to'  avenge  their  famey 
One  man  were  not  enough  to  bear  the  shame." 

Fuller. — If  I  stand  indebted  to  so  many  for  wronging  of  them, 
the  fairest  way  is  for  them  jointly  to  seize  on  what  I  have ;  that  so 
my  small  estate  may  be  shared  amongst  them  all,  so  far  as  it  will 
go,  and  every  one  have  his  proportion  thereof.  Whereas  now,  the 
Aniroadvertor  taking  all  (and  more  than  all)  his  pennyworths  out 
of  me,  he  hath  injuriously  dealt  with  the  rest  of  the  creditors 
thereby.  However,  I  hope  to  appear  responsible,  (seeing  no  debt 
is  soon  satisfied,)  and  the  Animadvertor  himself  in  due  time  will 
be  found  in  my  debt,  if  all  accounts  be  equally  audited  betwixt  as. 

This  I  dare  boldly  say,  (though  I  confess  his  faults  excuse  not 
mine,  if  guilty,)  that  he  hath  wronged  more  and  persons  of  higher 
quality,  in  his  late  books.  Bishop  James  Montague,  a  known 
eminent  scholar,  vilified  by  an  odious  and  indiscreet  comparing  him 
with  another  of  his  simame. 

Judge  Hutton  and  Crook  scandalously  abused  by  him  for  con- 
senting privately  to  the  ship-money,  who  as  well  privately  (in  the 
king^s  presence)  as  publicly  opposed  it,  though  they  subscribed 
their  hands,  in  conformity  to  the  greater  number :  as  the  Animad> 
vertor,  more  knowing  in  law  than  myself,  will  acknowledge  the 
common  and  constant  custom  in  such  cases.  I  could  instance  in 
many  more  ;  it  being  no  discretion  to  play  out  all  I  have  at  once, 
but  to  keep  a  reserve  in  my  hand,  in  case  (which  God  forefend  !)  I 
shoulcl  be  provoked  to  another  answer. 

9.  Dr.  Hkylin. — ^But  nothing  does  more  evidently  discorer  his 
unfaithful  dealing,  than  his  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  between  his  majesty  and  the  Long-Parliament  divines;  »f 
which  he  tells  us,  that  his  majesty,  in  the  last  paper  which  he  sent 
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tihem,  **  acknowledged  iheir  great  pains  to  infonn  Lis  judgment, 
according  to  their  persnasionsy  and  also  took  especial  notice  of  their 
ciyilities  of  the  application,  both  in  the  beginning  and  bodj  of  their 
reply ;"  (Book  xi.  toI.  3,  p.  499 ;)  and  haying  cleared  himself  irom 
some  misunderstanding  about  the  writ  of  partition  which  they  speak 
o^  puts  an  end  to  the  business.  The  man  who  reads  this  passage 
cannot  choose  but  think,  that  his  majesty,  being  ranquished  by  the 
aiguments  of  the  Presbyterians,  had  giren  orer  the  cause ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  conyicted  in  his  conscience,  rendereth  them  thanks  for  the 
instruction  which  he  had  receired,  and  the  civilities  they  used  towards 
him  in  the  way  thereof.  But  he  that  looks  upon  his  majesty's  last 
paper,  will  find  that  he  had  learnedly  and  diyinely  refelled  all  their 
aiguments;  and  haying  so  done,  puts  them  in  mind  of  three  questions 
which  are  proposed  in  his  former  paper,  acknowledged  by  themselyes 
to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  present  controyersy;  without  an 
answer  whereunto,  his  majesty  declared  that  he  would  put  an  end  to 
that  conference  :  *'  It  not  being  probable,"  as  he  told  them,  ^^  that  they 
should  work  much  upon  his  judgment  whilst  they  are  fearful  to  declare 
their  own,  nor  possible  to  reUeye  his  conscience  but  by  a  free  declaring 
of  theirs."  But  they,  not  able,  or  not  daring,  (for  fear  of  displeasing 
their  great  masters,)  to  return  an  answer  to  those  questions,  his 
majesty  remained  sole  master  of  the  field,  a  most  absolute  conqueror. 
For  though  the  first  blow  commonly  does  begin  the  quarrel,  it  is  the 
last  blow  always  that  gets  the  yictory.  But  regium  esi^  cum  henefe" 
ceris  mali  audire :  ^  It  hath  been  commonly  the  fortune  of  the  great* 
est  princes,  when  they  desenre  best,  to  be  worst  reported." 

Fuller. — ^Here  I  will  truly  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  state 
of  this  matter.  The  posting  press,  which,  with  the  time  and  tide, 
will  stay  for  no  man,  mistaking  my  copy  complete,  and  not  attend- 
ing my  coming  to  London  that  morning  from  Waltliam,  clapt  it  up 
imperfect.  I  must  therefore  deservedly  take  all  the  blame  and 
shame  thereof  on  myself,  and  here  in  this  sheet  do  public  penance 
for  the  same,  promising,  amendment  to  the  full,  God  willing,  in  the 
next  edition. 

10.  Dr.  Hetlth. — Nor  deals  he  better  with  the  church,  than  he 
does  with  the  king ;  concealing  such  things  as  might  make  for  her 
justification,  and  advocating  -for  such  things  as  disturb  her  order. 
In  the  last  book  we  find  him  speaking  of  some  heats  which 
were  raised  in  the  church,  about  placing  the  communion-table  altar- 
wise,  and  great  fault  found  for  the  want  of  moderation  in  those  men 
who  had  the  managing  of  that  business.  But  he  conceals  his  majesty's 
determination  in  the  case  of  St.  Qregor/s,  November  3,  1633;  by 
which  all  bishops  and  other  ordinaries  were  encouraged  to  proceed 
therein;  and,  consequently  those  of  inferior  rank  to  defend  their 
actings. 

Fuller. — I  have  not  full  twenty  lines  on  the  whole  subject. 
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being  loath  to  enlaige  on  so  odious  a  difference,  sopited  in  good 
measure  :  and,  as  I  durst  not  totally  omit,  so  I  passed  it  over  widi 
all  possible  brevity. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^The  cbapel  of  Emmanuel  College  in  Cambridge  is 
bmlt  north  and  south,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  piimitire  times 
and  the  church  of  England;  with  which  king  James  being  made 
acquainted,  he  answered,  as  our  author  tells  us,  ^'  That  it  was  no 
matter  how  the  chapel  stood,  so  the  heart  stood  aright."  Which  tale 
being  told  by  him,  and  beliered  by  others,  (et  populum^  qui  sibi  credit^ 
hahet,  OviDius  in  EpistolA  HtfpfipyL)  as  he  is  like  enough  to  find 
many  belieyers,  farewell  to  all  external  reyerence  in  the  seirice  of 
God.  What  need  we  trouble  ourselres  or  others  with  standing, 
kneeling,  bowing  in  the  acts  of  worship  ?  it  is  no  matter  in  what  po»- 
ture  the  body  be,  so  the  heart  be  right. 

Fuller. — The  speech  of  king  James  was  no  tale,  but  a  trath  ; 
when  he  did  not  exclude  bodily  reverence,  but  prefer  soul -sincerity 
in  divine  service.  Parallel  unto  those  scripture-instances:  '^Fot 
thou  desirest  no  sacrifice,^^  Psalm  li.  26 ;  that  is,  thou  wouldest 
them  not,  comparatively  to  cordial  contrition.  1  Peter  iv«  3» 
speaking  of  ^*  good  women,  whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  out- 
ward of  plaiting  the  hair  ;^  namely,  not  chiefly  therein,  to  the 
neglecting  of  inward  holiness.  Nor  is  the  speech  inductive  of  cor- 
poral irreverence,  if  believed ;  seeing  a  man^s  body  may  and  ought 
easily,  quickly,  and  cheaply  be  contrived  into  standing,  bowing, 
kneeling;  when  it  requires  time  and  expense  to  take  down  and 
re-build  a  chapel,  which  would  cost  the  college  five  hundred  pounds 
at  the  least. 

II.  Dr.  HfilTLtN. — ^What  need  we  put  ourselves  or  othaa  to  the 
chaige  of  surplices  and  hoods,  of  gowns  and  cassocks,  in  the  offidating 
of  God's  service  ?  *^  It  is  no  matter  in  what  habit  the  body  be,  so  the 
heart  he  right,"  There  is  another  chapel  in  Cambridge  which  was 
never  consecrated,  (whether  a  stable  or  a  dormitoiy,  is  all  one  to  me,) 
at  which  when  some  found  themselres  grieved,  our  author  tells  them 
that  others  of  as  great  learning  and  religion  (himself  especially  for  one) 
''  dare  defend,  that  the  continued  series  of  divine  duties,  publicly  prac- 
tised, for  more  than  thirty  years,  (without  the  least  check  or  control 
of  .those  in  authority,)  in  a  place  set  apart  to  that  purpose,  doth 
sufficiently  consecrate  the  same."  (History  of  Cambridge,  page  217.) 
Stables  and  bams,  by  this  argument,  diall,  in  some  tract  of  time, 
become  as  sacred  as  our  churches. 

Fuller. — Had  I  lived  in  Sidney  College  when  that  dormitory 
was  first  used  for  a  eliapel,  I  would  have  advised,  and  (in  my 
sphere)  advanced  its  consecration ;  accounting  the  omission  to  fidl 
under  just  reproof.     But,  seeing  it  hath  been  so  long  omitted,  I 
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HOW  conceive  it  hath  no  need  of  consecration ;  seeing,  though  never 
solemnly  and  formally  dedicated  to  divine  service  bj  the  ordinary, 
(or  one  deputed  by  him,)  yet  hath  it  had  a  tacit  and  interpreta- 
Itive  consecration,  and  thereby  hath  contracted  a  relative  sacred- 
ness.  By  the  same  proportion  it  is,  that  utensils,  long  used  in 
a  family,  to  most  civil  and  generous  employment,  by  degrees 
acquire  to  themselves  the  Teputation  (in  the  apostle^s  language) 
of  ^^  vessels  of  honour  ;^  as  being  opposed  to  such  vessels  employed 
ia  sordid  (though  necessary)  service,  and  of  the  same  metal  and 
matter. 

I  doubt  not  but  if  this  place,  used  for  a  chapel,  (now  about  a 
jubilee  of  years,)  should  be  turned  to  a  stable,  the  Animadvertor 
would  behold  it  (and  justly  too)  as  a  piece  of  profanation ;  and  this 
intimates  a  sacredness  therein. 

It  is  mainly  material,  that  bishop  Andrews,  of  Ely, — a  reverend 
prelate,  and  as  knowing  as  any  of  his  order  in  this  point  of  anti^ 
quity, — knew  this  to  be  in  his  diocess,  yet  never  manifested  the 
least  regret  at  the  chapelizing  of  this  place. 

As  for  consecr&tion  of  churches  and  chapels,  I  say.  First :  It  is 
no  sacramental  action. 

Secondly.  It  is  not  of  evangelical  institution,  as  Bellarmine  him- 
self doth  freely  confess  no  express  for  it  in  the  New  Testament  .— 
In  skUu  evangdii  nan  habemUs  tarn  expressa  testimonia  scripturw. 
(De  Cultu  Sanctorum,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.) 

Thirdly.  It  is  charitably  to  be  ^  presumed,  that  when  Dr.  Mon- 
tague and  the  Fellows  first  entered  the  dormitory,  sequestering 
that  place  for  a  chapel,  they,  by  prayers  and  a  sermon,  did  solemnly 
consign  it  to  the  service  of  God ;  seeing  no  man  of  common  prin- 
ciples of  piety  will  offer  to  eat  meat  before  he  hath  said  grace. 

Fourthly.  Such  prayers  did  in  some  sort  dedicate  the  place, 
wanting  no  formality,  save  because  not  done  by  a  bishop ;  and  if 
this  be  all  the  fault  can  be  found  therein,  let  the  Animadvertor 
prove,  (probatio  incumbit  affirmantiO  that,  in  the  primitive  times, 
consecrating  of  churches  was  only  an  episcopal  act. 

Fifthly.  What  was  wanting  in  the  consecration,  at  the  first,  hath 
since  sufficiently  been  supplied  and  corroborated  by  usance  thereof 
to  God'*s  service  only. 

If  factious  people  should,  in  peaceable  times,  against  lawful 
authority,  conventicle  in  a  bam  or  stable,  their  meetings,  sinful  in 
themselves,  could  not  derive  any  sacredness  to  the  place  whilst  the 
world  lasteth. 

But  if  persecution — which  God  of  his  goodness  avert !  (though 
we  by  our  wickedness  deserve  it) — should  invade  our  land;  I 
conceive,^  stables  are,  by  prayers,  and  presence  of  God^s  suffering 
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qervants,  and  chiefly  by  Ood^s  ptesence  witli  theniy  at  the  mimiie  of 
their  entrance  thither,  elevated  into  holy  places. 

Dr.  Heylin.— And  if  the  brethren  think  it  not  enongh  for  theiv 
ease  to  be  pent  up  in  so  narrow  a  room,  it  is  but  repairing  to  the  next 
grore  or  coppice ;  and  that,  in  a  like  tract  of  time,  shall  become  as  holy 
as  Solomon's  temple,  or  any  consecrated  place,  whatsoerer  it  be* 

Fuller. — Not  the  solemnest  consecration  can  advance  onr 
churches  into  the  same  degree  of  sacredness  with  Solomon^s  temple ; 
which  was  (yea,  might  be)  but  one  dignified  (when  dedicated) 
with  God^s  glorious  presence,  who  ^'  chose  that  place  to  himself  for 
an  house  of  sacrifice,^  2  Chron..iPR.  12,  It  was  the  type  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  ^'perfect  in  all  points,^  as  made  by  inspired  aicfai. 
toots ;  and  the  utensils  in  the  holy  of  holiest,  the  self-some  which 
Moses  made  according  to  the  pattern  in  the  mount. 

But,  I  hold,  English  churches  may  amount  to  the  holiness  of  the 
Jewish  synagojg^ues. 

Di^.  Heylin. — Churches  may  well  be  spared,  pufled  down,  aad 
their  materials  sold  for  the  use  of  the  saints. 

FuLLEa. — God  forbid !  The  clean  contrary  followeth  from  my 
position ;  wherein  I  do  offer  an  argument  for  the  sacEedness  of 
places,  the  register  of  whose  consecration  is  lost,  as  time  out  of 
Qiind ;  so  that  now  they  can  no  otherwise  prove  it,  (no  record  being 
extant  thereof,)  save  by  pious  prescription :  enough,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  give  sacrilege  a  i:ap  over  the  fingers,  if  offering  to  lay  hold 
on  such  places  and  buildings,  and  turn  them  to  her  private  profit. 

Were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  have  built  a  church,  where  I  only 
made  my  Church- History.  But  the  worst  is,  the  Animadvertor 
would  then  have  quarrelled  the  contriving  and  adorning  .of  my 
church,  as  much  as  now  he  doth  the  matter  and  making  of  n\y  book ; 
and_  therefore  I  leave  it  to  others,  of  more  ability,  first  to  do,  and 
then  to  defend,  their  good  actions  firom  his  morosity. 

Dr.  Heylin.— a  tub,  by  this  our  author's  logic,  will  be  as  useful  as 
the  pulpit  unto  edification. 

Fuller. — This  is  a  tcUe  (for  I  am  sure  it  is  no  truth)  of  a 
tub  indeed  f  I  ever  beheld  a  pulpit  as  in  some  sort  jure  diptno^ 
ever  since  I  read,  Neh.  viii.  4,  that  "  Ezra  stood  upon  a  pulpit  of 
wood.'^  However,  if  called  thereunto,  I  pray  God  I  may  make 
but  as  good  a  practical  sermon,  as  John  Badby  effectually  preached 
in  a  tub,  of  constancy  and  Christian  patience,  when  put  into  such 
a  vesse],  and  burnt  therein  for  the  testimony  of  the  truth,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  IV.* 

•  Fnx's  '*  Acta  and  Monaments/' 
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]>R;  HEitiiiN.«— And  that  we  majr  perceiye^  that  noduipg  is  more 
precious  with  him  than  an  irregular,  unconsecrated,  and  nnfumished 
chapel,  &c. 

FuLLSB.— Next  to  an  heart,  such  as  David  had,  made  (the  hiest 
copy  of  the  best  original)  ^^  after  God^a  own  heart,^^  I  most  highly 
prize  a  regular  and  consecrated  chapel,  furnished  with  matron-like^ 
not  meretricious,  ornaments. 

Dr.  Hbtlin. — ^Mdrin's  infamous  lihel  against  the  fiimiture  of  the 
altars  in  the  chapels  royal,  (for  which  he  was  censured  in  the  Star- 
Ohamher,)  must  be  brought  in  by  head  and  shoulders,  out  of  time 
and  place,  for  fear  lest  such  aji  excellent  piece  of  Puritanical  zeal 
should  be  lost  to  posterity.  These  things  I  might  hare  noted  in  their 
proper  places,  but  that  they  were  reserred  for  this  as  a  taste  to  the 
rest. 

Fuller. — I  account  not  those  his  verses  worth  the  translat- 
ing, (though  easy,)  and  speak  of  his  censure  as  well  as  of  his 
offence.  I  mistimed  nothing,  having  entered  this  passage  near  the 
year  wherein  he  was  settled  a  Professor  beyond  the  seas. 

12.  Dr.  Hetltn.-*£/  jam  Jinis  erat ;  *'and  here  I  thought  I 
should  have  ended  "  this  anatomy  of  our  author's  book,  but  that  there 
is  another  passage  in  the  preface  thereof,  which  requires  a  little  further 
consideration. 

For  in  that  preface  he  informs  us,  by  the  way  of  caution,  that  *'  the 
three  first  books  were,  for  the  main,  written  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
king,  as  appeareth  by  the  passages  then  proper  for  the  government. 
The  other  nine  books  were  made  since  Monarchy  was  turned  into  a 
State." 

Fuller. — The  Animadvertor  hath  fiiirly  and  fully  (no  constant 
practice  !)  cited  my  words ;  I  request  the  reader  to  take  especial 
notice  of  those  three  — "  for  the  main."^ 

I  presume,  the  reader  conceiveth  such  a  caveat  not  improper  or 
impertinent,  but  safe  and  seasonable,  for  my  defence  and  his  direc- 
tion, especially  seeing  the  like  happened  not  to  any  English  histo- 
rian this  thousand  years,  that  his  pen  (during  the  writing  of  his  book^ 
should  pass  through  climates  of  different  governments.* 

Dr.  Hbylin. — By  which  it  seems,  that  our  author  never  meant  to 
frame  his  History  by  the  line  of  truth,  but  to  attemper  it  to  the  palate 
of  the  present  government,  whatsoever  it  then  was  or  should  prove  to 
be ;  which,  I  am  sure,  agrees  not  with  the  laws  of  History. 

And  though  I  can  most  easily  grant,  that  the  fourth  book  and  the 
rest  that  follow  were  written  after  the  great  alteration  and  change  of 

*  The  govcmiuent  of  England,  tbongh  often  translated  from  one  family  (yea,  nation) 
to  aaotfaer,  yet  batli  so  long  continaed  mooarchical. 
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state,  in  making  a  new  Commonwealth  out  of  tlie  roina  of  an  andent 
Monarchy ;  yet  I  concur  not  with  our  author  in  the  time  of  the  former. 
For  it  appears  by  some  passages,  that  the  three  first  books  either  wexe 
not  all  written  in  the  time  of  the  king,  or  else  he  must  giro  himself 
some  disloyal  hopes,  that  the  king  should  nerer  be  restored  to  his  place 
and  power,  by  whidi  he  might  be  called  to  a  reckoning  fi>r  them« 

Fuller. — *'  It  seems.^  Multa  ^ideahur  qucB  nan  sunt.  The 
inference  is  false  and  forced.  Titus  Livius  lived  in  imperial^  yet 
wrote  of  regain  ccnmlatory^  tribunUialt  [times]  at  Rome, 
without  the  least  imputation  of  falsehood.  I  conceive  monarch^ 
ical,  aristocratical,  and  democratical  truth,  to  be  one  and  the  same. 
It  followeth  not,  that  two-faced  Janus  (as  beholding  two  worlds, 
one  be/ore  the  other  after  the  flood)  had  also  two  hearts.  I  did 
not  attemper  my  History  to  the  palate  of  the  government;  so 
as  to  sweeten  it  with  any  falsehood ;  but  I  made  it  palatable  thus 
far  forth,  as  not  to  give  a  wilful  disgust  to  those  in  present  power, 
and  procure  danger  to  myself,  by  using  any  over-salt,  tart,  or  bitter 
expression,  better  forborne  than  inserted,  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  truth. 

Dr.  Heylin. — For  in  the  second  book  he  reckons  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism for  a  popish  trinket;  by  which  it  appears  not,  I  am  sure,  to  hare 
been  written  in  the  time  of  kingly  government,  that  being  no  expres- 
sion suitable  unto  such  a  time. 

Fuller. — Should  I  simply  and  absolutely  call  the  cross  in  bap. 
tism  "  a  popish  trinket,'^  my  forehead  (signed  therewith)  would  give 
my  tongue  the  lie,  and  return  the  popery  in  the  teeth  thereof.  I 
behold  it  as  an  ancient  and  significant  ceremony,  but  in  no  degree 
essential  to,  or  completory  of,  the  sacrament ;  witness,  the  wisdom 
of  the  church  of  England,  which  in  private  baptism  permitteth  the 
omitting  thereof.  But  when  ceremonies  shall  devour  their  distance, 
and  intrude  themselves  ''  necessary  and  essential,'*^  it  is  high  time  to 
term  them  "  superstitious  trinkets.'^  The  rest  I  refer  to  what  I  have 
written,  when  this  passage  recurreth  in  the  place  cited  by  the  Ani«> 
madvertor. 

Dr.  Heylin. — Secondly.  Speaking  of  the  precedency  which  was 
fixed  in  Canterbury,  by  removing  the  archi-episcopal  See  from  London 
thither,  he  telleth  us  that  ^'  the  matter  is  not  much  which  See  went 
first  when  living ;  seeing  our  age  hath  laid  them  both  alike  level  in 
their  graves."  (Book  ii.  vol.  1,  p.  98.)  But  certainly  the  government 
was  not  changed  into  a  State  or  Commonwealth  till  the  death  of  the 
kbg ;  and  till  the  death  of  the  king,  neither  of  those  episcopal  Sees, 
nor  any  of  the  rest,  were  laid  so  *'  level  in  their  graves  "  but  that 
they  were  in  hope  of  a  resurrection;  the  king  declaring  himself 
very  constantly  in  the  treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  well  against 
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fihe  abolishing  of  the  episcopal  gOTcmment,  as  the  alienatiion  of  their 
lands. 

Thiidlj.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  book,  lie  makes  a  great  dis- 
pute against  the  high  and  sacred  privilege  of  the  kings  of  England,  in 
curing  the  disease  commonly  called  the  *'  king^s  eril,''  whether  to  be 
imputed  to  magic,  or  imagination,  or  indeed  a  miracle ;  next  brings  us 
in  an  old-wires'  tale  about  queen  Elizabeth,  as  if  she  had  disclaimed 
that  power  which  she  daily  exercised ;  and,  finally,  manageth  a  quarrel 
against  the  Form  of  Prayer  used  at  the  caring  of  that  eyil,  which  he 
arraigns  for  superstition  and  impertinendes,— no  inferior  crimes.  Are. 
all  these  passages  proper  to  that  goyemment  also  ? 

Finally.  In  the  third  book,  he  .derogates  front  the  power  of  the 
church  in  making  canons,  giving  the  binding  and  concluding  power  in 
niatters  which  concern  the  civU  rights  of  the  subjects,  not  to  the  king, 
hut  to  the  lay-people  of  the  land  assembled  in  Parliament;  which 
game  he  after  foUoweih  in  the  eighth  and  last.  And  though  it  might 
be  safe  enough  for  him,  in  the  eighth  and  last,  to  derogate  in  this 
manner  from  the  king's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  a£^drs ;  yet  cer- 
tainly it  was  neither  safe  for  him  so  to  do,  nor  proper  for  him  so  to 
write,  in  the  time  of  the  kingly  government,  unless  he  had  some  such 
wretched  hopes  as  before  we  spake  of. 

Fuller. — I  desirfe  the  reader  to  remember  my  late  words,  as 
the  Animadvertor  recited  them, — "  for  the  main.^' 

I  confess,  though  these  books  were  written  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles,  yet,  afler  his  death,  I  interpolated  some  lines,  and,  amongst 
others,  that  of  levelling  all  bishoprics. 

I  raised  no  dispute  against  the  king'^s  curing  the  evil,  it  being 
«  raised  before  I  was  bom ;  and  which  I  endeavoured  to  allay,  refer- 
ring it  to  miracle,  as  to  the  peruser  of  my  History  in  that  place  will 
appear.     I  tell  no  old-wivei  tale  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  being  a 
masctdine  truth,  from  most  authentic  authors. 

I  derogate  not,  in  the  least  degree,  from  the  power  of  the  church ; 
but  the  Animadvertor  doth  arrogate  unto  it  more  than  is  due  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  maintaining  that  churchmen  may  go 
beyond  ecclesiastical  censures,  even  to  the  limbs  and  lives  of  such 
as  are  recusants  to  their  constitutions. 

"  Wretched  '^  and,  what  formerly  he  said,  **  disloyal  hopes,'''  I 
defy,  and  return  them  in  the  teeth  of  him  that  wrote  the  words. 

He  had  ^*  wretched  and  disloyal  hopes  ^  who  wrote,  that  king 
James  went  to  Newmarket,  as  Tiberius  to  his  Capress ;  he  waved 
his  loyalty  and  discretion  together,  who  so  saucily  and  un-subject- 
like  counted  hojv  often  king  Charles  waved  his  crown. 

Here  give  me  leave  to  tell  the  Animadvertor,  that  such  whom  he 
slighteth  for  ^Mow  royalists^  were,  whilst  they  had  a  king  in 
England,  as  high  in  their  loyalty  to  him,  prayers  and  sufTeringd 
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for  him,  as  those  high  royalists  who  maintain  that  all  goods  of  the 
subjects  are  at  the  king^s  absolute  dispose ;  and  jet,  since  those  kings 
lire  departed  this  life,  can  write  of  them  in  so  base  and  disparaging 
language,  that  any  one  of  the  low  royalists  would  have  his  right 
hand  cut  off,  rather  than  write  the  like.  Reader,  pardon  my  too 
just  passion,  when  disloyalty  is  laid  to  my  charge.  It  is  with  me, 
*'  Either  now  speak,  or  else  for  ever  hereafter  hold  your  peace." 

13.  Dr.  Hetlin.— -I  must  needs  say,  that,  on  the  reading  of  these 
passages,  and  the  rest  that  follow,  I  found  myself  possessed  with  much 
indignation. 

And  I  long  expected  when  some  champion  would  appear  in  the  lists 
against  this  Goliath,  who  so  reproachfully  had  ^'defied  the  whole 
armies  of  Israel."  . 

And  I  must  needs  confess  withal,  that  I  did  never  enter  more 
unwillingly  on  any  undertaking  than  I  did  on  this. 

But,  being  solicited  thereunto  by  letters,  messages,  and  several  per- 
sonal addresses,  by  men  of  all  orders  and  dignities  in  the  church,  and 
of  all  degrees  in  the  Universities,  I  was  at  last  overcome  by  that 
importunity  which  I  found  would  not  be  resisted. 

FuLLKR. — ''Indignation"  is  grief  and  anger  boiled  up  to  the 
height.  What  just  cause  I  have  given  for  so  great  passion,  the 
reader  will  judge.* 

If  I  be  a  Ooliath,  in  this  point  may  I  have  his  success — to  be 
conquered,  killed,  and  my  head  cut  off  even  with  my  own  sword  t 
If  I  be  none,  may  the  Animadvertor  be  graciously  pardoned ! 

And  it  may  be,  he  shall  never  come  off  any  undertaking  more  , 
unhappily. 

I  could  mate  him,  with  telling  him,  that  men  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  their  equals  in  number  and  quality,  have  likewise  importuned 
me,  not  tamely  to  sit  down,  but  to  vindicate  my  own  credit  and 
conscience. 

Dr.  Hetltx. — I  know,  that,  as  the  times  now  stand,  I  am  to 
expect  nothing  for  my  pains  and  travail,  but  the  displeasure  of  some, 
and  the  censure  of  others. 

Fuller.— I  will  take  no  advantage  by  tlie  times ;  and  if,  with- 
out their  help,  I  cannot  buoy  up  my  credit,  let  it  sink  for  ever. 
And  I  humbly  desire  all,  who  have,  or  may  reap,  benefit  by  my 
books,  not  to  be  displeased  with  the  Animadvertor,  in  my  behalf. 
It  is  punishment  enough  that  he  hath  written,  and  too  much  for  his 
stationer  that  he  hath  printed,  so  impertinent  a  book. 

When  Henry  lord  Hunsdon,  on  the  highway,  had,  in  passion, 
given  a  blow  to  sir  Henry  Colt,  the  lord  had  it  returned  him,  the 

*  The  breakp  in  jny  answer  relate  respectively  to  those  in  the  Doctor's  Anlnuidvenkoiu. 
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principal  with  interest ;  and  when  the  lord^s  servants  and  followers 
b^n  to  draw  their  swords,  <*  Away,  away !  ^  said  he,  ^  cannot  I 
and  my  neighbour  exchange  a  box  on  the  ear,  but  you  most  interest 
yourselves  in  the  matter  ?^^ 

Let  none  of  my  friends  and  £Eivourers  engage  their  anger  in  this 
difference  betwixt  me  and  the  Animadvertor.  Let  us  alone ;  and, 
although  we  enter  adversaries  in  the  beginning,  we  shall,  I  hope>  go 
out  friends  at  the  end,  of  the  contest,  after  there  hath  been  a  pass  or 
two  betwixt  ourselves.  Thus,  heats  betwixt  lawyers,  bom  at  the 
bar  in  Westminster-hall,  are  commonly  buried  at  th^board  in  the 
Inns  of  Court. 

Dr.  Heylin. — (1.)  But,  coming  to  the  work  with  a  single  heart, 
abstracted  from  all  self-ends  and  private  interests,  I  shall  satisfy 
myself  with  having  done  this  poor  service  to  the  church,  my  once- 
blessed  mother,  for  whose  sake  only  I  have  put  myself  upon  this 
adventure. 

(2.)  The  party  whom  I  am  to  deal  vrith  is  so  much  a  stranger  to 
me,  that  he  is  neither  beneficio  nee  injurid  notus  ;  and  therefore  no 
particular  respects  have  moved  me  to  the  making  of  these  '*  Animad- 
versions :" 

(3.)  Which  I  have  vmt,  without  relation  to  his  person,  ^  for  vindi- 
cation of  the  froth,  the  church,  and  the  injuxjed  dergy,*!  as  before  is 
said.     So  that  I  may  affirm  with  an  honest  conscience : — 

(4.)  Non  lecia  est  operi^  ted  data,  causa  meo, ''  that  this  employ- 
ment was  not  chosen  by  me,  but  imposed  upon  me ;"  the  unresistible 
entreaties  of  so  many  friends  having  something  in  tliem  of  commands. 

(5.)  But,  howsoever,  Jacia  est  alea,  as  Ciesar  once  said  when  he 
passed  over  the  Rubicon : 

(6.)  ^  I  must  now  take  my  fortune,  whatsoever  it  proves."  So  Qod 
speed  me  well ! 

.   Fuller. — CI.)  How  much  of  this  "  self-denying  ordinance  "  is 
performed  by  him,  let  the  reader  judge  in  due  time. 

(2.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  passage  from  the  Animadvertor,  thab 
/  never  did  him  any  injury  ;^  the  rather,  because  some  of  my 
friends  have  chaiged  me  for  provoking  his  pen  against  me.  And 
though  I  pleaded,  that  neither  in  thought,  word,  nor  deed,  I  ever 
did  him  any  wrong,  I  hardly  prevailed  with  them  for  belief:  and 
now  the  Animadvertor  hath  cleared  me,  that  I  neter  did  any  injury 
unto  him.  Would  I  could  say  the  same  of  him,  that  he  never  did 
me  any  injury  !  However,  as  a  Christian,  I  here  fully  and  freely 
forgive  him ;  and  hereafter  will  endeavour,  as  a  scholar,  so  to  defend 
myself  against  his  injury,  that  (God  willing)  it  shall  not  shake  my 
contentment. 

(3.)  "  Without  relation  to  my  person,''  let  the  reader  be  judge 
hereof.    Indeed  Thokas  hath  been  well  used  by  him,  but  Fullkb 
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Iiath  soundly  felt  his  displeasure.  However,  if  ^^  truth,  the  church, 
and  cleigy,^  have  been  abused  by  me,  he  hath  given  me  too  fidr 
quarter,  who  deserved  death  downright  for  so  heinous  an  offence. 

(4.)  Amongst  aU  which  persons  inciting  him  to  write  against 
me,  one  letter  sent  to  him  irom  regina  peennia  was  most  prevalent 
with  him.  Witness  this  his  book  offered  to,  and  refused  by,  some 
stationers,  because,  on  his  high  terms,  they  could  not  make  a  saving 
baigain  to  themselves. 

(5.)  Jaeia  est  alea.  The  English  is.  <^  You  have  cast  the  dye.*" 
And  seeing  the  Animadvertor  hath  begun  the  metaphor,  1  hope  I 
may  make  it  an  allegory,  without  rendering  either  of  us  scandalous. 
I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whom  I  make  groom-porter,  (tenned  by  Mr. 
Camden,  aleatorvm  arbiter^)  and  let  him  judge  who  plays  with  felse, 
who  cogs,  who  slurs  a  dye ;  and,  in  a  doubtful  case,  when  we  can- 
not agree  upon  the  cast  betwixt  ourselves,  let  him  decide  it. 

(6.)  By  *^  fortune,^^  I  presume  the  Animadvertor  intendeth  na« 
thing  derogatory  to  Divine  Providence ;  in  which  sense  St.  Augus- 
tine retracteth  his  former  frequent  using  of  the  word.  Only  he 
meaneth  ^*  uncertainty  of  success,^  in  which  notion  I  say  an  heazty 
Amen  to  his  prayer,  when  I  have  enlarged  his  ^^  6od  speed  me  ^ 
into  '^  Ood  speed  us  weU.^^  May  he  who  manageth  this  contro* 
versy  with  most  sincerity,  come  off  with  best  success !    Amen. 

ERRATA    CONFESSED    BY   THE    PRINTER    OF    BR.   HETLIN^S 


"  ANIMADVERSIONS.^ 

Page    10,  line  17,    (10,)  for  Mdkinua  ...  read  Telkinus, 

—  20,  —  21,    (26,)  ...  queen  ofj    queen  of  England. 

27,  —    6,    (32,)  ...  Wooderpoiry  Woodensdike. 

■  42,  —    1,    (42,)  ...  inconsideroitenesse  the  inconsiderate* 

nesse  of  children* 

121,  —    2,  (140,)  ...  bet,     better. 

^—  145,  —    2,  (161,)  ...  statuendo    statuendi. 

— 154,  —  23,  (177,)  ...  OorOnar Cantuar. 

159,  —  17,  (182,)  ...Dr.  Hammond  ...  Dr.  Boke. 

100,  —    1,  (182,)  ...  his this. 

163,  — -  28,  (187,)  •••  Jesuits    Franciscans. 

189,  —  15,  (212,)  ...  eonfewon confession. 

221,fiitti«iiiMg.(257,)  ...  whether  with  other. 

228,  —    2,  (268,)  ...  den     dean. 

239,  —  29,  (287,)  ...  commons canons. 

271,  —uU.,  (327,)  ...  cutis    oculis.* 

*  This  Hflt  of  Heylin*!  Errata,  and  FnDer's  remailu  upon  them,  an  offeied  to  t&e 
reader,  as  iUnstrative  of  FnUer's  plea  of  Uie  peccant  qnaUtles  of  his  opponent's  pradoe- 
tlons,  and  as  fi^zqiing  a  part  of  Us  own  i^logj.    The  refisienoes  to   the   psfw 
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FuLLBB.-»Thi8  is  a  catalogue  of  prelal  mistakes,  committed  and 
confessed  in  the  doctor^s  book  of  Animadversions,  and  here  by  me 
inserted,  not  to  disparage  the  pains  or  care  of  the  printer,  but  on 
these  considerations :— ' 

First.  To  prevent  all  exceptions,  that  I  haye  defectively  pre- 
sented-in  his  book. 

Secondly.  To  show,  that  sometimes  (as  here)  there  may  be  an 
err<ttum  erratorumj  to  be  re-reformed.  It  thus  beginneth :  ^*  Page 
10,  line  17,  for  Mdkiniu  read  Telkinus.^  That  is,  read  that 
which  is  wrong,  instead  of  that  which  was  right  before.  Vox  a 
MdkinuB  Avalonius  appeareth  in  Bale,  Pits,  and  others,  but  a 
TMinuB  was  never  in  nature.  But  take  notice  also  of  this  con- 
fessed mistake,  ^^  Page  163,  line  28,  for  Jesuits  read  Franciscans.^ 
There  is  here  no  temptation  to  the  press  to  err,  there  being,  betwixt 
the  two  words,  no  literal  similitude,  or  orthographical  symbolizing ; 
scarce  a  letter  in  the  one  which  is  in  the  other. 

I  make  no  other  use  hereof,  save  only  to  crave  the  like  favour, 
in  my  own  defence,  when  in  the  earls  of  March,  Roger  is  misprinted 
Edward ;  and  in  the  earls  of  Bath,  Henry  is  misprinted  William,  in 
my  "  Church-History.*" 

I  confess  there  be  some  press-faults  in  this  my  book ;  as  for 
prdiai^  (wherever  occurring,)  tead prelal;  part  i.  page  50,  line  32, 
(1,)  for  anno  Domini  580,  read  S&d ;  part  i.  page  52,  line  18,  (1,) 
for  demolj  read  deinol;  and  part  ii.  page  88,  betwixt  lines  S3  and 
34,  (173,)  insert,  I  pray,  *^  Papists,  nonconformists,  «nd  covetous 
conformists,  the  acts  therein  appearing  like.'** 

For  the  rest,  I  hope  they  are  nothing  so  many  or  great  as  to 
discompose  the  sense,  and  therefore  I  confide  in  the  reader^s  discre* 
tion,  as  also  in  the  Animadvertor^s  ingenuity,  expecting  he  will  deal 
as  candidly  with  me  as  I  have  done  with  him,  when  such  (though 
unconfessed)  errata  do  occur. 

And  because  my  hand  is  now  in,  I  request  such  as  have  my 
**  Church  History"  to  delete  these  words,  book  ii.  vol.  1,  p.  197 : 
*'  A  title  till  his  time  unknown  in  England.'^  For,  I  profess,  I 
know  not  by  what  casualty  these  words  crept  into  my  book,  contrary 
to  my  intent. 

Mmain  m  they  stood  in  Uie  JhH  edition  of  the  BjMmen  Hhtoricum  ;  bnt  as  HeyUn 
distribnted  hlB  diatribe  into  three  hnndred  and  thirty-seven  "  Animadversions,"  which 
he  distinctly  numbered,  generally  as  separate  paragraphs,  these  nmnbers  are  retained  in 
this  reprini  qf  his  work,  and  an  added  (within  fHtrentkeses)  tc  each  qf  IAsm  Errata. 
The  same  eare  has  been  observed  in  the  few  references  here  adduced  by  FnQer,  and  ia 
other  passages  of  his  <<  Appeal."— £dit. 
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BOOK  I. 

OF     THE     CONVEESIOK    OF      THE    BSITONH    TO   THE     FAITH    OF 

CHRIST. 

1.  Dr.  Heylin.— -In  order  to  the  first  conyersion  of  the  British 
nations,  our  author  takes  be^nning  at  ^'  the  sad  condition  thej  were 
in,  before  the  Christian  faith  was  preached  unto  them."  And  in  a  ^^  sad 
condition  "  they  were  indeed,  as  being  in  the  state  of  Gentilism,  and, 
consequently,  without  the  true  knowledge  of  the  God  that  made  them. 

Fuller. — The  **  author  takes  beginning ''  where  Dr.  Hejiin 
himself,  had  he  writ  the  "  Church-History  of  Britain,*'  I  believe, 
would,  and  I  am  sure  should,  have  begun.  And  seeing  he  concux- 
teth  with  the  author  in  the  same  expression,  that  the  Britons  were 
in  a  sad  condition,  he  might  have  spared  himself  and  his  reader  the 
trouble  of  the  following  impertineiicy. 

> 

Dr.  HBTLiN.-»But  yet  they  were  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  th^ 
other  Gentile%  &c. 

Fuller.— Nor  did  I  ever  say  they  were.  Had  I  said  so,  the 
doctor  s  carping  had  had  a  handle  to  hold  on,  whereas  now  his  teeth 
imd  nails  must  bite  and  scratch  a  fiustening  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Hetlin.— But  yet,  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  other 
Gentiles,  who  were  not  only  darkened  in  Hmr  understandings,  but  so 
depraved  also  in  their  affections,  as  to  ^'  work  all  manner  of  nnclean- 
ness  even  with  greediness."  Not  so  effeminate  in  their  conversation 
as  the  Asiatics,  nor  so  luxurious  as  the  Greeks,  nor  branded  with  those 
filthy  and  unnatural  lusts  which  St.  Paul  chaigeth  on  the  BomanSj 
and  were  in  ordinary  practice  with  most  eastern  nations. 

Fuller. — What  of  all  this  ?  It  is  said  of  king  Joram  :  "  He 
wrought  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  not  like  his  father  and 
like  his  mother,^  2  Kangs  iii.  2.  It  is  said  of  king  Hoshea,  '<  He 
did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  not  as  the 
kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him,^^  2  Kings  xvii.  2.  It  doth 
not  follow,  that  these  kings  were  good,  because  less  bad  than  others. 
So  that  my  words  stand  an  unshaken  truth,  that  the  Britons,  before 
their  conversion,  were  (though  not  so  debauched  as  other  Hea^ 
thens)  ^*  idolaters,  in  a  sad  condition.' 


n 


Dr.  Heylin. — ^And  though  they  were  idolaters^  yea,  and  fijul  idol- 
aters, as  our  author  hath  it;  yet,  neither,  &c. — .  . 

Fuller.— If  they  were  idolaters,  they  must  be  foul  ones, 
except  (as  one  hath  fancied  a  tale  of  a/air  Ethiopian)  any  could 
make  a  truth  oi  fair  idolaters. 
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Dr.  Hbtun. — ^Yet  aeither  were  their  gods  of  so  brutish  and  impure 
a  nature  as  the  PriapuSy  Cloacina,  and  Stercutia,  amongst  the  Romans ; 
or  as  their  Venus,  flora,  Lupa,-MSommon  harlots  all.  Of  which,  and 
such  like  other  gods,  the  old  Fathers  tell  us,  that  they  were  not  tiomina 
coUndorum^  sed  crimina  colentium.^  Nor  were  they  so  immodest  and 
obscene  in  their  rites  and  ceremonies  as  were  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
in  the  sacrifices  to  their  Cjb^e  or  Berecjnthia,  whom  they  call  ^'  the 
mother  of  the  gods ; "  described  by  Amobius,  Lactantius,  and  others 
of  the  ancient  writers,  in  such  lirely  colours  as  no  chaste  eye  can 
look  upon  them  without  detestation. 

FuLLEB.-— Well  may  the  doctor  run  apace,  drawing  an  empty 
cart  after  him.  What  is  all  this  to  confute  my  position,  that  "  the 
unconverted  Britons,  foul  idolaters,  were  in  a  sad  condition  ?  ^ 
It  seems,  he  had  a  mind  to  tell  the  world  of  the  foulest  idols  amongst 
the  Romans ;  and  if  so,  let  them  thank  him  for  his  intelligence  v^ho 
knew  it  not  before* 

Dr.  Hetlin. — And  fbr  the  number  of  their  gods,  they  fell  extremely 
short  of  that  infinite  multitude  which  St.  Augustine  finds  amongst  the 
Romans;  our  author  naming  only  three,  (which  he  calls  ''gods  para* 
mount,")  that  is  to  say,  Belinus,  Andate,  and  Diana. 

Fuller. — If  they  had  only  three  gods,  they  had  two  too  many. 
However,  it  will  appear,  that  these  were  only  (as  the  author  phroseth 
them)  **  paramount.^^ 

That  they  fell  not  (to  use  the  doctor'^s  words)  "  extremely  short  "'^ 
(a  virtuous  extreme)  of  the  Romans  in  their  idolatry,  may  thus  be 
proved  :— 

They  that  had  idols  almost  exceeding  the  Egyptians  in  number, 
fell  not  much  short  of  the  Romans : 

But  the  ancient  Britons  almost  exceeded  the  Egyptians  in  number 
of  idols : 

Therefore  thev  fell  not  much  short  of  the  Romans. 

The  major  is  plain  in  Scripture,  often  complaining  of  the  idols 
of  Egjrpt ;  as  also  in  human  writers,  Juvenal  jeering  the  Egyptians 
for  being  over-stocked  with  such  kind  of  cattle,  whose  gods  (leeks 
and  onions)  did  commonly  grow  in  their  gardens. 

The  minor  are  the  very  words  of  grave  Gildas,  the  most  ancient 
British  writer,  flourishing  anno  Domini  560 :  Portenta  pcsni  numero 
^gyptiaca  vincentia.  Where,  in  few  words,  we  have  the  nume- 
rosity  and  monstrosity  of  the  British  idols.  Numerodty^  *'  almost 
exceeding  the  Egyptians  ;^  momtrosity,  called  portents^  mis-shapen 
antics  of  prodigious  deformity. 

«  "  Thew  were  not  the  names  of  such  persona  or  objects  u  were  worthy  of  adoration, 
bat  they  were  rather  the  personifications  of  the  very  crimes  in  which  the  worsUppers 
themselTOs  deHghted  to  indolge."  This  is  one  of  those  sage  remarks,  the  whole  force 
•f  wUch  i«  not  perceived  at  the  first  glance.— Edit. 

A    A 
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Dr.  Heylin.— When  therefore  Gildas  tells  ns  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, that  in  the  number  of  their  gods  they  had  almost  exceeded 
Egypt,  Cportenta  pani  numero  Mgyptiaca  vincentia^  in  that  authors 
language,)  he  must  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  times  in 
which  he  lired,  when  all  the  Roman  rabble  had  been  thrust  upon  them ; 
and  not  as  speaking  of  the  times  of  their  first  conversion. 

Fuller. — SatU  pro  imperio,  "Must  is  for  a  king;"  and 
seeing  the  doctor  and  I  are  both  kings  alike,  I  return,  '^  He  miut 
not  be  so  understood ;  ^  as  to  any  judicious  and  indifferent  reader 
will  appear. 

For  the  clearing  hereof,  I  will  present  and  translate  the  words 
of  Oildas,  with  what  precedeth  and  followeth  them,  conducing  effec- 
tually to  the  true  understanding  of  this  clause  controverted.  I  use 
the  first  and  best  printed  edition,  set  forth  by  Polydorc  Virgil,  1525, 
and  dedicated  to  Cuthbert  Tunstal,  then  the  learned  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. Only,  because  I  suspect  that  some  readers  will  be  oat  of 
breath  in  going  along  with  the  long-winded  style  of  Gildas,  (the 
excusable  fault  of  the  age  he  lived  in,)  I  crave  leave  to  divide  his 
long  and  entire  sentence,  for  the  better  understanding  thereof  into 
several  parcels,  without  the  least  addition  thereto,  or  alteratioo 
thereof. 


OiLDAS,  /olio  primo» 

Igitur  omittens  priscos  iUoSy 
eommunesque  cum  omnibtts  gen- 
tibus^  errore8y  quibus  ante  ad- 
tentum  CAristi  in  came  omne 
humanum  genus  oMigabatur  ad- 
gtrictum. 

Nee  enumerans  patrice  por^ 
tenta  ipsa  diabolicapwni  numero 
JEgyptiaca  vincentia^  quorum 
nonnidla  Imeamentis  adhuc  de- 
formibus  intra  td  extra  deserta 
mcenia  sclito  more  rigentia^  tor- 
Tis  puUibua  intuemur. 

Neque  nominatim  inclamitans 
montes  ipsosy  aut  coUeSy  Tel  flu- 
vioey  (olim  exitiabilesy  nunc 
Terd  AUmanis  usibus  litiUsy)  qui- 
bus  divinus  Aonor  a  cceco  tune 
populo  cumtdabatur, 

Et  tacens  vetustos  immanium 


.  Oildas,  first  leaf. 

Omitting,  therefore,  those  old 
errors,  and  common  (to  the  Bri- 
tons) with  other  nations,  to 
which  all  mankind  was  tied  and 
fettered  before  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh. 

Nor  reckoning  up  those  very 
devilish  portents  of  our  own 
country,  almost  exceeding  those 
of  Egypt  In  number;  some 
whereof  we,  with  fix)wning  eyes, 
do  still  behold,  drawn  with  de- 
formed shapes  within  or  without 
our  desert  walls. 

Nor  calling  upon  by  name  the 
mountains  themselves,  or  hills, 
or  rivers,  (in  times  past  deadly, 
now  profitable  to  man^s  use,)  on 
which  divine  honour  was  then 
heaped  up  by  the  blind  people. 

And  passing  over  in  silence 
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tyrannorum  emms^  qui  in  alita 
longe  pasitis  reffionibus  vtdgati 
sunt;  ita  ut  PorpkyriuSj  rabidm 
orienkUis  CKherms  ecclesiam 
canisy  dementiw  suw  ac  vanitdtia 
stylo  hoo  etiam  adnecteret^  Bri- 
tannia,  inqui&ns^  fertilis  pro- 
mncia  tyrannorum. 


Ilia  tantitm  pro/erre  conabor 
in  medium,  quoB  temporibus 
JRomanorum  impercUorum  et 
passa  estj  et  aliis  intulit  citibus 
et  lonyipasitisy  mala. 


the  ancient  years  of  those  vast 
tyrants,  which  are  commonly 
spoken  of  in  other  fiur-distant 
countries ;  so  that  Porphyrins, 
(that  raging  dog  of  the  east 
against  the  church,)  in  the 
style  of  his  madness  and  vanity, 
addeth  this  also:  ^^ Britain,^ 
saith  he,  ''  a  fruitful  province  of 
tyrants.'^ 

I  will  only  endeavo\ir  publicly 
to  proffer  such  evils,  as  she  (Bri- 
tain) in  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  both  suffered  in 
herself,  and  impressed  on  other 
people  placed  far  off. 


See  here  this  prolix  sentence  of  Oildas,  built  (as  I  may  say)  five 
stories  high  :  the  four  first  are  of  privation  or  pretention, — of  what 
he  will  not  meddle  with  ;  the  fifth  and  last,  of  position, — whereon 
he  would  insist.  He  would  not  reckon  the  British  errors  common 
with  others,  nor  patrice  portenta^  ^'the  portentive  idols  of  their 
coimtiy,^  which  plainly  decideth  the  thing  in  controversy,— that 
those  their  idols  were  indigence^  non  advenw,  '^  natives,  not 
foreigners,^''  of  British  origination,  not  Roman  superinduction. 
His  method  plainly  proveth,  that  these  subjects  which  he  declineth 
to  treat  of,  were  all  of  them  precedaneous  to  the  Romans  coming 
into  Britain,  whence  he  beginneth  his  History.  I  mention  not 
the  marginal  note  of  Polydore  Virgil,  (placed  over  against  the 
words  of  Oildas,)  Veterum  BHtannorum  Tana  religio^  "  The  vain 
religion  of  the  old  Britons,'"  The  rest  of  his  testimony  we  leave 
lying  in  the  deck,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  make  use 
thereof. 

Dr.  Heylix. — ^But  whether  their  idols  were  more  or  fewer,  our 
author  is  resolved  on  Diana  for  one:  though  whether  this  were  a 
British  deity,  may  be  more  than  questioned,  whose  temple  was  built  in 
or  near  the  place  where  St.  Paul's  now  stands,  as  our  learned  anti- 
quaries do  acknowledge.  ^ 

Fuller. — ^The  Animadvertor  doth  confess,  that  the  Britons  did 
worship  Diana.  But  whether  she  was  one  of  the  latter  brood  of 
idols,  brought  in  by  the  Romans  at  their  conquest,  or  hatched  long 
before  amongst  the  Britons  as  their  own  country-goddess,  is  the 
question.     I  am  confident  in  the  latter. 

2  A  2 
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The  British  stories  tell  us,  that  Brutus,  (some  hundred  of  years 
before  the  Romans  arrived  here,)  being  upon  his  sea-voyage  to  seek 
his  fortune,  repaired  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  an  island  called 
Largeria ;  and,  there  addressing  himself  to  her  temple,  vras,  in  a 
dream,  not  only  instructed  in  the  manner  of  her  sacrifices  and 
ritual  services,  but  also  directed  to  an  island  in  the  west,  now  Bii«r 
tain,  where  his  posterity  should  fix  themselves  in  happiness.  And 
that  this  passeth  for  current  amongst  the  Welsh,  I  report  myself  to 
their  learned  gentry,  the  proper  judges  thereof. 

Let  me  add  this  passage  from  the  pen  of  as  great  an  antiquary, 
as  any  Wales  now  doth  enjoy : — 

^'  As  for  the  name  of  Diana,  I  do  conceive. that  she  was  called 
Dain  in  our  language  ;  and  I  have  many  histories  of  our  nation,  that 
seem  to  make  no  question  of  it.  To  this  day  in  Wales,  fat  mar- 
ketable cattle  are  called  guartheg  deinol ;  that  is  to  say,  ^  Diana^9 
cattle,^  or,  '  cattle  fit  to  be  sacrificed,^  &c.  And  I  am  more  than  con* 
fident,  there  is  no  man  living  can  put  any  other  interpretation  upon 
this  word  deinol ;  it  must  be  an  adjective  of  dain^  and  dain  hath 
po  other  signification  in  our  language,  than  the  name  of  Diana.^ 

2,  Dr.  Heylin. — (This  temple  of  Diana  in  London,)  saith  he, 
*'  rendereth  their  conceit  not  altogether  unlikely,  who  will  have  Lon- 
don so  called  from  Llan^Dian,  which  signifieth,  in  Britbh,  ^  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana.' " — A  conceit,  whosesoever  it  was,  not  altogether  so  likely 
neither  as  the  author  makes  it. 

Fuller. — No  cautiousness  of  proof  against  captiousness.  I 
called  it  but  a  "  conceit ;  ■*'  I  said  not  tl^pit  it  was  true  ;  yea,  my 
words  left  an  insinuation  of  unlikeliness  to  an  indifferent  reader. 
But,  seeing  the  Aniraadvertor  is  so  hard-hearted  to  an  innocent 
conceit,  I  shall  hereafter  love  it  the  better. 

Dr.  Heylin. — A  conceit,  (London  from  Llan-Dian^)  whosesoevef 
it  was,  not  altogether  so  likely  neither  as  the  author  makes  it.  For 
though  the  Britons,  being  well  stored  with  woods  and  venison,  possibly 
might  have  a  hunting  goddess  amongst  the  rest ;  yet,  certainly,  she  was 
not  called  by  the  name  of  Diana,  till  the  Roman  conqnest  and  planta- 
tions, before  which  time  this  city  had  the  name  of  London,  (or  Lon- 
dinium,)  as  we  read  in  Tacitus.  The  name  and  sacrifices  of  Diana 
were  not  originally  British,  but  of  Roman  race,  as  the  great  temple  in 
or  near  the  place  where  St.  Paul's  now  stands  was  of  their  foundation* 
The  Britonp,  worshipping  Apollo  by  the  name  of  Belinus,  as  both 
Camden  *  and  our  author  say  they  did,  must  be  supposed  to  bare 
another  name  for  Diana  also,  and  were  more  likely  to  have  called  her 
by  the  name  of  Artemis,  her  old  Grecian  name,  or  by  some  otber 

*  CiiirvENf  in  Middlesex^ 
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of  as  netir  a  resemblance  to  it,  as  Belinus  was  to  that  of  Bel  in  the 
eastern  countries.  Assuredly,  if  that  great  city  had  receired  its  name 
from  Diana's  temple,  the  Welsh,  being  so  tenacious  of  their  ancient  lan- 
guage, would  hare  had  some  remembrance  of  it ;  who  to  this  day  call 
it  Lundayn^  and  not  Llan^Dian^  according  to  the  new  conceit  which 
our  author  speaks  of.    But  of  this  enough. 

Fuller. — Yea,  indeed,  too  much  !  So  may  you  say,  "  A  sur- 
feit is  enough  .^^  **  Whosesoever  this  conceit  was  :^ — I  had  thought 
the  Animadvertor  could  not  have  been  ignorant  thereof,  being 
no  meaner  a  man  than  Mr.  Selden. 

This  learned  antiquary,  after  he  had  alleged  some  verses  out  of 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  deriving  the  name  of  London,  quasi  LucTi 
toten^  from  Lud,  he  proceedeth  as  followeth,  in  his  notes  on  the 
eighth  song  in  Polyolbion,  page  126 : — ^^  Judicious  reformers  of 
fabulous  report,  I  know,  have  more  serious  derivations  of  the  name ; 
and,  seeing  conjecture  is  free,  I  could  imagine  it  might  be  called  at 
first  Lhan-Dien^  that  is,  ^  the  temple  of  Diana,^  as  Lhan-Devci^ 
Lhan-Stephafiy  Lhan-Padem  Vaur,  Lhanr  Vair^  that  is,  St.  Dewy^s^ 
St.  Stephen^s,  St.  Patem  the  great,  St.  Mary's,  (and  Verulam  is,  by 
H.  Lhuid,  derived  from  Ver-Lhan^  that  is,  ^  the  church  upon  the 
river  Ver,')  with  divers  more  such  places  in  Wales :  and  so  after-i 
wards  by  strangers  turned  into  Londiniutn^  and  the  like ;  for  that 
Diana  and  her  brother  Apollo  (under  the  name  of  Belin)  were  two 
great  deities  amongst  the  Britons.*" 

If  the  Animadvertor  hath  a  mind  to  enter  the  list  with  Mr. 
Selden,  and  have  a  venue  with  him  to  try  whose  skill  is  most  and 
weapon  best,  he  may,  if  he  pleasetb. 

3.  Dr.  Heylin. — Now  to  &cilitate  this  great  work  of  their  conver- 
sion, Camden  and  Godwin,  two  great  antiquaries,  have  alleged  one 
reason,  which  is  not  allowed  of  by  our  author ;  and  our  author  hath 
alleged  another  reason,  which  none  can  allow  of  but  himself.  The 
reason  alleged  by  the  two  great  antiquaries,  is,  that  ^^  the  Druids  did 
instruct  the  Britons  in  the  knowledge  of  one  only  God,"  which,  ques- 
tionless, was  a  great  step  toward  their  conversion.  Druides  unutn  esse 
Deum  semper  inculcdrunij  saith  our  authors  margin.  But  this  he 
reckoneth  a  mistake,  and  thus  charitably  wisheth  thereupon ;  namely, 
^  May  their  mistake  herein  be  as  freely  forgiven  them,  as  I  hope  and 
desire  that  the  charitable  reader  will,  with  his  pardon,  meet  those 
unvoluntary  errors  which  in  this  work  by  me  shall  be  committed.** 
("  Church-History,*  vol.  i.  p.  6.)  Whether  all  the  errors  of  our 
author  be  involuntary,  or  not,  (for  I  grant  that  some  of  them  may  be 
such,)  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Fuller. — hi  good  time,  Sir.  But  till  this  "  hereafter''  cometh, 
"judge  not,  lest  you  be  judged ;''  and  think  charitably,  that  a 
Christian  will  not  willingly,  wittingly,  and  wilfully  run  into  errors. 
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Dr.  HtthTS. — Bat  whether  those  tnfo  learned  ^ens  were  mistakeik 
or  not,  shall  he  now  examined.  I  conceiye  clearly,  that  they  were  not 
mistaken  in  it,  it  heing.  First,  improhahle,  if  not  impossihle)  thai  two 
men  of  such  parts  and  learning,  and  of  such  eminent  integrity  in  all 
their  writings,  should  rent  a  proposition,  or  position  rather,  which  thej 
have  no  ground  for. 

Fuller. — They  were  learned  pens  indeed,  as  ever  our  natioQ 
bred,  in  their  kind  of  studies ;  and  great  antiquaries.  But  only 
^'  the  Ancient  of  Days**^  is  omniscient  and  infallible.  (Dan.  viL  9.) 
And  I  am  confident^  such  was  their  ingenuity,  that  they  would 
tather  be  thankful  to,  than  angry,  with  any  who,  with  due  lespect 
to  their  persons,  should  discover  their  mistakes;  amongst  wlich) 
this  was  one,— ^^  that  the  Druids  instructed  the  Britons  in  the 
knowledge  of  one  God." 

The  contrary  doth  plainly  appear  by  the  testimony  of  Oildis, 
lately  alleged ;  whose  words  are  so  walled  about  (as  I  may  say)  on 
both  sides,  by  what  went  before  and  after  that,  as  they  cannot  be 
evaded,  they  cannot  be  perverted  to  other  reference,  than  relating 
unto  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  long  before  the  entrance  of 
the  Romans  into  this  island ;  who,  besides  a  numerous  rabblemeot 
of  portentous  idols,  gave  divine  honour  to  mountains,  hills,  and 
rivers.  Nothing  can  be  more  diametrically  opposite  to  the  woiship 
of  one  God,  than  such  gross  and  generally-diffused  polytheism. 

Add  to  the  authority  of  Gil  das  that  of  Origen,  thus  writmg  in  his 
fourth  homily  on  Ezekiel : — Confitentur  et  miserabilei  Jw3m  hoec 
de  Chriiti  proBsentia  prcedioari ;  sed  sttdti  iffnora/nt  penonam^  cam 
mdeant  impleta  quce  dicta  sunt.  Quando  enim  terra  Britannia 
ante  adventum  Christi  in  unius  Dei  consensit  reliffionem  f  ^uindo 
terra  Mawrorum^  ^c. 

All  judicious  readprs  easily  understand  this  interrogation,  "  When 
did  the  land  of  Britain,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  consent  in  the 
religion  of  one  God?''  I  say,  all  do  understand,  that  this  his 
question,  asked  and  left  unanswered,  amounteth  unto  a  very  strong 
negation ;  and  that,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  Britain  was  divided 
into  the  worshipping  of  many  gods. 

Dr.  Heylin. — And,  Secondly,  our  author  tells  of  the  Druids,  that 
they  wore  philosophers,  divines,  and  lawyers,  to  the  rest  of  the 
Britons ;  and  if  philosophers,  they  might,  by  their  long  study  in  the 
book  of  nature,  and  their  industrious  inquiry  into  natural  causes,  attain 
unto  the  knowledge  of  that  One  and  only  Supernatural  Cause,  (as 
others  of  the  heathen  philosophers  in  their  several  countries,)  from 
which  the  works  of  nature  had  their  first  original.  And  of  some  other 
the  old  philosophers  it  is  said  expressly  by  Minutius,*  that  they  had 

*  In  Octavio. 
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spoken  SO  cKTinelj  of  the  things  of  God  ui  quivis  arbilretur  aut  nung 
ChrUtianos  phihsophos  esse^  aui  pkilosophos  Jiiisse  jam  tunc  Chris- 
iianos.  So  little  was  the  difference  in  that  particular,  between  those 
old  philosophers  and  the  primitiye  Christians !  For  though  they  did 
admit  a  multitude  of  inferior  gods,  topical  in  respect  of  countries,  and 
tutelar  in  respect  of  particular  persons;  yet,  in  the  middle  of  that 
darkness,  they  discerned  one  supreme  God  oyer  all  the  rest ;  Tlatriip 
avhfwvTi  ^Movre,  as  the  Grecians — Hominum  sator  atque  Deorumy  as 
the  Latins — call  him.*  And  though  they  were  mistaken  in  the  name 
of  that  Supreme  Power,  whom  generally  they  entituled  by  the  name  of 
Jupiter,  yet  they  did  well  enough  agree  in  giving  him  the  supreme 
power  oyer  all  the  world.  Ei  qui  Jovem  principem  volunt  falluniur 
in  nomine^  sed  de  ed  potestate  consentiuni^  as  my  author  hath  itt 
Nor  did  those  old  philosophers  keep  the  great  truth  unto  themselyes^ 
like  a  candle  in  a  dark  lanthom,  or  "  hid  under  a  bushel ;"  but  placed 
it  like  a  great  light  on  the  t<^  of  a  mountain,  that  all  the  people  might 
discern  it ;  who  thereupon,  lifting  their  hands  unto  the  heavens,  did 
frequently  make  their  addresses  but  to  one  God  only,  saying  in  com- 
mon speech  unto  one  another,  that  God  was  great,  and  God  was  true, 
and,  ^^  If  God  permit."  Of  which,  my  author  (the  same  Christian 
advocate)  seems  to  make  a  question :  Fulgi  iste  naturalis  sertno  esty 
an  Christiani  confitentis  oratio  ?  %  that  is  to  say,  '^  Whether  those 
expressions  savoured  not  rather  of  the  Christian,  than  the  vulgar 
heathen  ?"  And  hereupon  I  may  conclude  in  the  behalf  of  the  Druids, 
(oT  rather  of  those  learned  pens  who  affirm  it  pf  them,)  that,  being 
philosophers  in  study,  and  divines  by  office,  and  very  eminent  in  their 
times  in  both  capacities,  they  might  as  well  instruct  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  one  only  God,  as  any  other  of  the  heathen  sages,  either 
Greeks  or  Bomans.  The  reason  alleged  by  these  great  antiquaries 
being  thus  made  good,  we  next  proceed  to  the  examination  of  that 
which  is  produced  by  our  author. 

Fuller. — In  this  long  harangue,  I  know  not  what  the  Animad- 
veiior  aims  at:  this  I  know,  he  hits  not  me,  nor  allegeth  any  thing 
in  opposition  to  what  I  have  written.  If  he  desireth  only  to  prove, 
that  the  refined  heathens  worshipped  one  god  above  all  the  rest, 
he  shall  not  only  have  my  free  consent,  but  the  adjection  of  this 
my  symbol  thereunto. 

I  conceive,  that  the  Pagans  adored  the  essence  of  God  under  the 
name  of  Jupiter:  and  his  attributes  under  other  titles,— wisdom,  of 
Apollo;  omnipresence,  swiftness,  of  Mercury;  power,  of  Mars; 
beauty,  of  Venus;  providence  ov^r  the  sea,  Neptune;  winds, 
JEolns ;  cattle,  Pan,  &c.  Yet  can  I  not  see,  how  this  can  excuse 
them  from  being  foul  idolaters,  seeing  the  moral  commandment 
doth  not  say,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  have  other  gods  in  equal  degree  of 
worship  with  me  ;'^  but,  "  Thou  shalt  not  have  other  gods  before 

*  ViRCiLii  JEngid.  lib.  i.  t  Minutiub  F^lix  in  Octavio,  X  Idem,  ibid. 
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ine,^'Exod.  XX.  3;  and  the  Aniraadyertor.  knoweth  well,  thai  the 
original  importeth,  coram  me,  that  is,  ^'  Thou  shalt  have  none  othet 
in  my  sight  or  presence/' 

Now,  for  quietness*^  sake,  let  the  result  of  this  long  discourse  (so 
far  as  I  can  understand)  be  granted  him,  and  it  amounts  to  no  more 
than  to  put  the  Britons  in  the  same  form  with  the  Grecians; 
instructed  by  their  Druids  in  the  worship  of  one  God,  aa  well  and  as 
far  as  the  Grecians  were  in  the  same  lesson  by  their  philosophers. 
Now,  what  the  Grecians  held  and  did  in  this  point  will  appear  by 
the  practice  of  the  Athenians,  whose  city  was  the  mistress  of  Greece, 
«taple  of  learning,  and  palace  of  philosophers;  and  how  well  the 
Athenians  worshipped  one  God,  we  have  from  the  infallible  witness 
of  St.  Paul,  ^^  whose  spirit  was  stirred  within  him,  whilst  he  saw  the 
city  wholly  given  to  idolatry,'^  Acts  xvii.  16.  Whence  it  will  follow, 
that  the  Britons,  form-fellows  with  the  Grecians,  were  wholly  given 
to  idolatry :  which  is  as  much  as,  and  more  than,  I  said  before. 

And  now  the  reader  may  judge  what  progress  the  Animadvertor 
hath  made  in  confuting  what  I  have  written ;  yea,  loss  than  the 
beast  Pigritia  in  Brazil,  which,  as  he  telleth  us  elsewhere,  *  goeth 
not  so  far  in  fourteen  days  as  one  may  throw  a  stone.  Yea,  our 
adversary  hath  not  gone  at  all,  (save  backward,)  and  if  he  doth 
rxoi  mend  his  pace,  it  will  be  late  before  he  cometh  to  bis  lodging. 

Here  let  me  mind  the  Animadvertor,  that  my  Church-Historj 
thus  beginneth :  '^  That  we  may  the  more  freely  and  fully  pay  the 
tribute  of  our  thanks  to  God^s  goodness  for  the  gospel  vhidi  we 
now  enjoy,  let  us  recount  the  sad  condition  of  the  Britons,  our  pre- 
decessors, before  the  Christian  faith  was  preached  unto  them."  If 
therefore  the  Animadvertor  by  his  tedious  discourse,  endeavouring 
to  un-idolatrize  the  Britons  as  much  as  he  could ;  I  say,  if  herebj 
he  hath  hindered  or  lessened  any  man'^s  paying  of  his  thanks  to 
God,  he  hath  done  a  thankless  ofBce  both  to  God  and  man  therein. 
Our  author  proceedeth,-^ 

4.  Dr.  Hbylin. — Our  author,  who  telleth  us,  that  "it  fiwili- 
tated  the  entrance  of  the  gospel  hither,  that  lately  the  Roman  con- 
quest had  in  part  civilized  the  south  of  this  island,  by  transporting 
colonies,  and  erecting  of  cities  there."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  7.)  Than 
v\rhich,  there  could  not  any  thing  be  said  more  different  firom  the  truth 
of  story,  or  from  the  time  of  that  conversion  which  we  have  inhand; 
performed  (as  all  our  later  writers — and  amongst  them  our  author 
himself — have  afi&rmed  from  Gildas,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  centuiy 
of  the  Christian  church)  tempore  summo  Tiberii  Ccesarisy  '^toward 
the  lattef  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar;"  that  is  to  say,  about 

•  lu  his  «  Microcosm,'*  p,  800. 
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ihirty-teren  years  after  Christ's  natiyitj;  at  what  time  ihe  BomaDa 
Jiad  neither  erected  any  one  city,  nor  planted  any  one  colony,  in  the 
south  parts  of  the  island.  For  though  Julius  CsBsar,  in  pursuance 
of  his  Gallic  conquest,  had  attempted  this  island,  crossed  the  Thames^ 
and  pierced  as  far  as  Verulamium,  in  the  country  of  the  Cattieuchlani ; 
(now  Hertfordshire ;)  yet,  either  finding  how  difficult  a  work  it  was 
like  to  proye,  or  having  business  of  more  moment,  he  gave  oyer  the 
enterprise,  resting  contented  with  the  honour  of  die  first  discoyery ; 
ei  09tendiss€  polius  qudm  tradidisse^  as  we  read  in  Tacitus.  Nothing 
done  after  this  in  order  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  until  the  time  of 
Claudius.  Augustus  would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  the  under- 
taking ;  and  much  less  Tiberius,  in  whose  last  years  the  gospel  was  first 
preached  in  Britain,  as  before  was  said,  Consilium  id  divus  Augustus 
vocahatj  Tiberius  prcecipui,*  And  though  Caligula  was  once  resoWed 
on  the  expedition,  yet,  being  neyer  constant  to  his  resolutions,  he  soon 
gaye  it  oyer;  leaving  the  honour  of  this  conquest  to  his  uncle 
Claudius,  who  next  succeeded  in  the  empire ;  and  being  invited  into 
Britain  by  a  discontented  party  amongst  the  natives,  reduced  some 
part  thereof  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Of  this,  see  Tacitus 
at  large,  in  ^  the  Life  of  Agricola."  By  which  it  will  appear  most 
clearly,  that  there  was  neither  city  of  the  Roman  erection,  nor  colony 
of  their  plantation,  till  the  time  of  Claudius ;  and  consequently  no  such 
facilitating  of  the  work,  by  either  of  those  means  which  our  author 
dreams  of.  But,  from  the  time^  proceed  we  to  the  author s^  of  this  first 
conversion ;  of  which  thus  our  author-— 

Fuller. — In  the  First  place,  know,  reader,  that  Mr.  Burton,  in 
his  late  learned  notes  on  Antoninus,  justifieth,  that  Julius  Ceesar 
did  colonize  (whatever  the  Animadvertor  saith  to  the  contrary) 
some  part  of  this  land ;  otherwise,  his  whole  conquest  would  have 
unravelled  after  his  departure,  and  his  successors  had  had  their 
work  to  begin  afresh. 

Secondly.  I  say  not,  "  the  /irsi  entrance,''  but,  **  the  entrance 
of  the  Gospel''  was  facilitated  by  the  Roman  conquest.  The 
entrance  of  the  Gospel  into  this  island  was  so  far  from  being  done 
in  an  instant,  or,  stmul  et  semel,  that  it  was  not,  res  unius  seciUi, 
*•  the  product  of  one  age ;"  but  was  successively  done,  isrokufMpo»g 
xeu  'oroAurpoTco;,  ''  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners."  So 
that  this  extensive  entrance  of  the  Christian  religion,  gradually 
insinuating  itself,  took  up  a  century  of  years,  from  the  latter  end  of 
Tiberius,  and  so  forwards. 

Christianity  entered  not  into  this  island  like  lightning,  but  like 
light.  None  can  behold  this  essay  thereof  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
otherwise  than  a  morning-star;  some  forty  years  after,  the  day 
dawned ;  and  lastly,  under  king  Lucius,  (ihat  huer-maure^  or  ^^  the 
great  light,")  the  sun  of  religion  may  be  said  to  sfrise ;  before  which 

•  Tacitus  i'm  Vild  Jgricolit, 
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time,  the  south  of  this  island  was  sufficiently  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  whereby  commerce  aud  civility  ushered  Christianity  into 
Britain.  Yet,  to  clear  my  words,  not  from  untruth  in  themselves, 
but  mistakes  in  others,  and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  frlsehood,  it 
shall  be  altered  (God  willing)  in  the  next  edition :  <'  It  £Eicilitated 
the  entrance  and  propagation  of  the  gospel  here,^'*  &c. 

5.  Dr.  Heylix. — *^  Parsons  the  Jesuit  mainly  stickleth  for  the 
apostle  Peter  to  have  first  preached  the  gospel  here."  (Ch.  Hist 
vol.  i.  p.  8.)  And  our  author  doth  as  mainly  stickle  against  it.  The 
reason  which  induced  Parsons  so  to  stickle  in  it,  was,  as  our  author 
thinks  and  telleth  us,  page  9,  "  to  infer  an  obligation  of  this  island  to 
the  See  of  Rome."  And  to  exempt  this  island  from  the  obligation, 
our  author  hath  endeavoured  to  disprove  the  tradition. 

Fuller. — That  the  Jesuit  furiously  driveth  on  that  design, 
appeareth  to  any  that  peruse  his  works ;  and  your  author  coDceiveth 
his  own  endeavours  lawful  and  useful  in  stopping  his  full  career,  and 
disobliging  the  Church  of  England  from  a  debt  as  unjustly  pre- 
tended, as  vehemently  prosecuted. 

£i  tfeniam  pro  hude petit;  kmdatut  abtnMf 
NonfastidittUf  si  tmu  autkor  erit. 

**  YoQT  author  for  his  pnise  doth  paidon  onvv  j 
If  DOt  despised,  his  pnise  enough  shaU  have." 

It  is  therefore  but  hard  measure,  for  you  to  requite  his  good 
intentions  (if  failing  in  success)  with  contempt  and  reproach. 

Dr.  HEYLiN.-i— Whereas,  indeed,  St.  Peter's  preaching  in  this  islaad, 
(if  he  were  the  first  that  preached  here,)  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  must 
be  before  his  preaching  in  the  city  of  Rome,  to  which  he  came  not  till 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  And  thereupon  it  f olloweth,  bj 
the  Jesuit's  logic,  that  the  Britons,  by  sparing  their  apostle  to  preach  at 
Borne,  did  lay  an  obligation  upon  that  city,  but  received  none  finnn  it 

FuLLEE.— Yea,  but  if  Simeon  Metaphrastes  ♦  be  to  be  believed, 
(on  whose  testimony  Parsons  principally  relieth,)  being  the  self-same 
author  whom  the  Animadvertor  within  few  lines  hereafter  doth  so 
highly  commend  and  extol,  St.  Peter  preached  here,  not  before, 
but  long  after,  his  being  at  Rome ;  and  but  a  little  before  his 
death ;  namely,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero  Csesar. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^Or,  granting  that  St.  Peter  had  first  preached  at 
Rome,  yet  would  this  draw  upon  us  no  such  engagement  to  the  pope 
and  the  church  of  Rome,  as  our  author  fears ;  and  other  German 
nations,  by  Boni&ce,  WiUibald,  Willibad,  WilMbrod,  and  Swibert, 
(English  Saxons  all,)  might  or  d^d  draw  the  like  dependence  of  those 
churches  upon  this  of  England. 

*  S.  Metaphrabtbs,  Comment,  de  Pelro  el  Paulo  ad  diem  29  Junii, 
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'  FuLLERd — ^The  proportion,  I  confess,  is  good  and  well-grounded: 
but  I  answer,  Great  the  difference  betwixt  the  natures  of  England 
and  Rome.  England  never  pretended  superiority  over  other 
churches ;  which  Rome  doth,  prosecuting  even  shadowy  pretences 
with  all  violence.  What  the  talent-hiding  servant  said  of  his  mas-* 
ter,  may  be  justly  said  of  modem  Rome :  **'  She  reapeth  where  she 
hath  not  strawed ;  ^  demanding  officium^  where  she  never  bestowed 
benefieium,  and  requiring  duty  where  she  never  conferred  cour- 
tesy. Rome,  therefore,  being  no  fair  creditor,  but  so  cruel  an 
extortioner,  I  conceive  my  pains  well  employed  to  quit  England 
from  a  debt  of  obligation,  unjustly  exacted  of  her  by  Parsons  the 
Jesuit,  on  the  pretence  of  St.  Peter^s  preaching  here. 

Dr.  Heyiin.— «-So  that,  this  fear  being  overblown,  we  will  consider 
somewhat  further  of  St.  Peter^s  first  preaching  in  this  island,  not  as 
delivered  by  tradition  irom  the  church  of  Rome,  which  is  suspected 
to  have  pl^ed  their  own  interests  in  it ;  but  as  affirmed  positively 
by  the  Greek  Menologies,  and  in  the  works  of  Simeon  Metaphrastes, 
an  approved  Greek  author.  Of  the  Menologies  (though  vouclied  by 
Camden  to  this  purpose)  our  author  takes  no  notice  at  all,  but  lets 
the  weight  of  his  displeasure  £edl  on  Metaphrastes. 

Fuller. — The  best  way  to  over-blow  this  fear  is,  to  confute 
the  five  arguments,  alleged  by  Parsons,  for  St.  Peter^s  preaching 
here ;  which,  I  hope,  is  done  effectually  by  me  in  my  **  Church- 
History,^  where  I  follow  the  Jesuit  verbatim,  in  answering  to  his 
reasons.  And  this  is  the  reason  that  I  took  no  notice  of  the  Greek 
Menologies,  because  not  mentioned  by  Parsons :  whence  I  collect 
that  either  he  had  never  seen  them,  (which  is  very  improbable,)  or 
else  he  conceived  that  no  great  belief  was  to  be  given  unto  them, 
or  advantage  thereby  to  be  gotten  for  his  cause. 

6.  Dr.  Hetlik. — Of  whom  he  telleth  us,  ^  Metaphrastes  is  an 
author  of  no  credit,  as  Baronius  himself  doth  confess."  (Ch.  Hist. 
Tol.  i.  p.  9.)  But,  B^rst,  Baronius  himself  makes  no  such  confession ; 
that  which  our  author  tells  us  from  him  being  only  this,  tit  aliis  multU 
ibi  ab  ipso  positisy  errare  eum  certum  est ;  that  is  to  say,  "  that  he 
hath  erred  in  many  things  by  him  delivered."  Assuredly  if  to  '*  err 
in  many  things  "  delivered  in  so  great  a  work  as  that  of  Simeon  Me- 
taphrastes, may  forthwith  be  conceived  sufficient  to  make  an  author 
of  no  credit,  God  bless  not  only  our  Historian,  but  Baronius  himself, 
from  being  held  authors  of  no  credit ;  in  both  whom  there  are  many 
errors  not  possible  to  be  reconciled  to  the  truth  of  story. 

Fuller.— Three  is  a  perfect  number,  let  therefore  the  Aniraad- 
vertor  be  put  in  also ;  partly,  to  make  up  a  complete  company ; 
partly,  that  he  may  Lave  the  benefit  of  his  own  jeer-prayers  to 
himself. 
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Baronius  being  dead,  to  praj  for  him,  is  popery ;  and  to  *'  take 
God^s  name  in  yain,^  (to  jeer  us  both,)  is  pro&neness.  The  Ani- 
madvertor  who  now  inserts,  ^^6od  bless^^^  when  it  might  have  been 
omitted,  will  omit  it  when  it  should  be  inserted ;  as,  God  willing, 
I  shall  take  notice  of  in  due  time  and  place  hereafter. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^But,  Secondly,  as  Baronius  did  not,  so  he  eoold  not, 

say,  that  Metaphrastes  was  an  author  of  no  credit :  the  man  being  not 
only  pious,  but  learned  also,  for  the  times  wherein  he  lived  ;  honoured 
as  a  saint  in  the  Greek  Menologies,  on  the  27th  of  November  ;  and 
graced  with  a  Funeral  Oration  by  Michael  Psellus,  a  renowned  scholar  ; 
highly  extolled  by  Balsamon  for  his  pains  and  industry  in  this  present 
work,  and  no  less  magnified  by  the  Fathers  in  the  Council  of  Florence, 
anno  1436.  All  which  had  never  set  such  an  estimate  upon  him  in. 
their  several  times,  had  he  been  '*  an  author  of  no  credit,"  as  our 
author  makes  him. 

Fuller. — I  shall  hereafter  have  an  higher  esteem  for  Meta- 
phrastes. However,  to  return  to  the  words  of  Baronius,  which  (in 
the  last  note)  gave  the  occasion  of  this  contest : — In  aliis  muUis 
iBi  ab  ipso  positisy  errare  eum  certum  est:  ^^  It  is  certain  that  he 
hath  erred  in  many  things  there  delivered  by  him :  ^  the  Ani* 
madvertor  in  his  translation  omitteth  *'  there,^  the  most  emphatical 
word  in  the  whole  sentence ;  seeing,  granting  Metaphrastes  a  good 
author  in  other  things,  he  is  erroneous  in  this  particular. 

7*  Dr.  Hsylik. — I  had  now  ended  with  St.  Peter,  but  that  I  find 
him  appear  in  a  vision  to  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  telling  him, 
that  he  had  preached  the  gospel  in  Britain,  occasioning  thereby  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  in  Westminster.  To  which. 
our  author  makes  this  answer :  "  To  this  vision  pretended  of  Peter^ 
we  oppose  the  certain  words  of  St.  Paul  i '  Neither  give  heed  to  fables,* 
1  Tim.  iv.  1.- 

What  a  pity  is  it  that  this  apparition  was  not  made,  and  the  same 
tale  told  over  again,  to  Thomas  Fullei:  of  Hammersmith,  that  so  it 
might  have  found  some  credit  with  our  author,  though  with  nobody 
else. 

Fuller. — Nay,  n^tber,  what  a  pity  was  it  that  this  apparitioii 
of  St.  Peter  was  not  made  unto  his  name-sake  Peter,  (here  the 
Animadvertor,)  and  then  all  had  been  authentic  indeed. 

Dr.  Hbylin. — ^For  of  this  Thomas  Fuller  our  author  telleth  us, 
(and  telleth  it  in  confirmation  of  some  miracles  done  by  king  Heniy 
VI.  after  his  decease,)  that,  being  a  very  honest  man,  he  had  happened 
into  the  company  of  some  wbo  had  stolen  some  cattle,  for  which  he 
was  condemned  and  executed ;  and,  being  on  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
king  Harry  VI.  appeared  unto  him,  and  so  ordered  the  matter  that 
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he  was  not  Btrangled  with  the  rope,  hut  presented  alive ;  and,  finally, 
that,  in  gratitude  of  so  great  a  benefit,  he  repaired  to  that  king's  tomb 
in  Chertsey-abbej,  and  there  presented  his  humble  thanks  unto  him 
for  that  great  deliverance.  There  being  as  good  authors  for  that  appa- 
rition of  St.  Peter,  as  for  this  of  St.  Henry,  vel  neutrum  jlammis  ure^ 
vel  ure  duos ;  '*  either  let  both  be  burned  for  iaise,  or  believed  for 
tmdis.* 

Fuller.— Let  the  echo  both  in  Latin  and  English  answer  for 
me,  Ure  duoSy  *^  Bum  both,^  for  a  brace  of  notorious  falsehoods ; 
and  see  who  will  shed  a  tear  to  quench  the  fire.  As  for  the  appa« 
rition  to  Thomas^  Fuller  of  Hammersmith,  seeing  afterwards  the 
Animadvertor  twitteth  me  therewith,  we  will,  till  then,  defer  our  . 
answer  thereunto. 

8.  Dr.  HEYLiN.-^Less  opposition  meets  the  preaching  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  though  it  meeteth  some.  For,  notwithstanding  that 
this  tradition  be  as  general,  as  universally  received,  as  almost  any 
other  in  the  Christian  church;  yet  our  author,  being  resolved  to 
let  fiy  at  all,  declares  it  for  a  piece  of  ^'  novel  superstition*  disguised 
with  pretended  antiquity : "  better  provided,  as  it  seems,  to  dispute  this 
point  than  the  ambassadors  of  Castile,  when  they  contended  for  prece- 
dency with  those  of  England  in  the  Council  of  Basil ;  who  had  not 
any  thing  to  object  against  this  tradition  of  Joseph's  preaching  to  the 
Britons,  although  the  English  had  provoked  them,  by  confuting  their 
absurd  pretences  for  St.  James's  preaching  to  the  Spaniards. 

Fuller. — I  never  denied  the  historical  ground-work,  but  th<5 
fabulous  varnish,  of  Arimathean  Joseph  here  preaching.  My  words 
run  thus : — "  Yet  because  the  Norman  charters  of  Glastonbury 
refer  to  a  succession  of  many  ancient  charters,  bestowed  on  that 
church  by  several  Saxon  kings,  as  the  Saxon  charters  relate  to  Bri-* 
tish  grants  in  intuition  to  Joseph^s  being  there  ;  we  dare  not  wholly 
deny  the  substance  of  the  story,  though  the  leaven  of  Monkery 
hath  much  swollen  and  puffed  up  the  circumstance  thereof.^''  (Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  14.) 

And  to  the  impartial  peruser  oF  the  connexion  of  my  words, 
^' novel  superstition,  disguised  with  pretended  antiquity,^**  relate  not 
to  the  substance  of  the  story,  but  as  it  is  presented  unto  us  with 
fictitious  embellishments. 

And  here  I  foretell  the  reader,  what  he  shall  see  within  few  pages 
performed :  namely,  that  after  the  Animadvertor  hath  flung,  and 
flounced,  and  fluttered  about,  to  show  his  own  activity  and  opposi-* 
tion  against  what  I  (though  never  so  well  and  warily)  have  written, 
at  last  he  will  calmly  come  up,  and  in  this  controversy  close  with  . 
my  sensey  though  not  teardsj  using  (for  the  more  credit)  his  own 
expressions. 
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9.  Db.  Hetlin. — ^For,  First,  oiir  author  does  object,  in  the  way  <£ 
8C0II1,  that  the  ^'  relation  is  as  ill  accoutred  with  tacklings,  as  the  ship 
in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  St.  Philip,  St.  Joseph,  and  the  rest,  were  put 
by  the  Jews,  into  a  vessel  without  sails  or  oars,  with  intent  to  drown 
them ;  and,  being  tossed  with  tempests,  in  the  Mid-land  Sea,  at  last 
safely  landed  at  Marseilles  in  France,"  and  thence  aflterwards  made 
for  England.  (Ch.  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  13.)  No  such  strange  piece  of 
errantry,  (if  we  marie  it  well,)  as  to  render  the  whole  truth  suspected. 

Fuller. — Not  by  way  of  scorn,  Sir,  but  by  way  of  dislike  and 
distrust.  The  more  I  mark  it,  the  more  strange  piece  of  eixantry 
it  seemeth ;  so  that  I  cannot  meet  with  a  stmnger. 

Dr.  Hbylin. — For,  First,  we  find  it  in  the  monuments  of  elder 
times,  that  Acrisius,  king  of  Aigos,  exposed  his  daughter  Danae,  with 
her  young  son  Perseus,  in  such  a  yessel  as  this  was,  and  as  ill-proTided 
of  all  necessaries,  to  the  open  seas ;  who,  notwithstanding,  by  the 
Divine  ProTidence,  were  safely  wafted  to  those  parts  of  Italy  whidi  we 
now  call  Puglia. 

Fuller. — "  Monuments  of  elder  times  !  ^  What  be  your  acts, 
if  these  be  your  monuments  ?  "Ask  my  fellow  if  I  be  a  thief ^ 
ask  a  poetical  &ble,  if  a  monkish  legend  be  a  liar.  And  what,  if 
Danae  (the  selfHsame,  forsooth,  which  had  a  golden  shower  rained 
into  her  lap)  crossed  from  Argos  in  Peloponnesus,  to  Apulia,  now 
Puglia,  almost  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Adriatic  ?  This  doth  not  parallel  the  improbability  of  Joseph's 
voyage,  in  an  unaccoutred  ship,  from  some  port  in  Palestine,  to 
Maiseilles,  ihe  way  being  ten  times  as  &r,  foil  of  flexures,  and 
making  of  several  points ;  which  costs  our  seamen  some  months  in 
sailing,  though  better  accommodated.  I  confess,  Ood^s  power  can 
bring  any  a  greater  distance,  with  cordage  of  cobweb,  in  a  nutshell ; 
but  no  wise  man  will  make  his  belief  so  cheap,  to  credit  such  a 
nuracle,  except  it  be  better  attested. 

Dr.  Heylin.— And,  Secondly,  for  the  middle  times,  we  have  ihe 
like  story  in  an  author  above  all  exception ;  even  our  author  himself, 
who  telleth  us,  in  vol.  ii.  page  144,  of  our  present  History,  that  '*  king 
Athelstan  put  his  brother  Edwin  into  a  little  wherry  or  cock-boat, 
without  any  tackling  or  furniture  thereunto,  to  the  end,"  that  if  the 
poor  prince  perished,    ^'his  vnckedness  might  be  imputed  to  the 


waves." 


Fuller.— Thanks  for  the  jeer  premised.  I  am  not  the  author, 
but  bare  relater,  of  that  story,  obvious  in  all  our  English  Chro- 
nicles. Nor  is  the  story  "  like  "  to  that  of  Josephs,  except  he  had 
been  drowned  in  his  wattage  to  Maraeilles,  as  this  exposed  prince 
Edwin  was  in  our  narrow  seas,  (whether  wilfully  or  casually,  not  so 
certain,)  his  corpse  being  taken  up  in  Flanders.     The  resemblance 
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betwixt  .stories  chiefly  consists  in  similitude  of  success ;  and.  what 
likeness  betwixt  a  miserable  death,  and  a  miraculous  deliverance  ? 

10.  Dr.  Heylin. — Our  author  objecteth  in  the  next  place,  "  that 
no  writer  of  credit  can  be  produced  before  the  Conquest,  who  men- 
tioneth  Joseph's  coming  hither."  (Ch.  Hist.  yoL  i.  p.  13.)  For  answer 
whereunto,  it  may,  First,  be  said,  that  where  there  is  a  constant 
uncontrolled  tradition,  there  is  most  commonly  the  less  care  taken  to 
commit  it  to  writing. 

Fuller. — "  Less  care ""  implieth  some  care ;  whereas  here  no 
care,  but  a  panic  silence  of  all  authors,  British,  Saxon,  and  Christian, 
for  a  thousand  years  together.  Secondly.  The  Animadvertor 
might  have  done  well  to  have  instanced  in  any  one  tradition,  (seeing 
he  saith  it  is  most  commonly  done,)  which  is  constant  and  uncon- 
trolled, yet  attested  by  no  creditable  author,  and  then  let  him  carry 
the  cause. 

Dr.  Heylin. — Secondly.  That  the  charters  of  Glastonbury,  relating 
from  the  Norman  to  the  Saxon  kings,  and  from  the  Saxons  to  the 
Britons,  being  all  built  upon  St.  Joseph's  coming  hither,  and  preaching 
here,  may  serve  instead  of  many  authors  bearing  witness  to  it. 

And,  Thirdly,  that  Friar  Bale,  as  great  an  enemy  to  the  unwarrant- 
able traditions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  our  author  can  desire  to 
have  him,  hath  vouched  two  witnesses  hereunto,  that  is  to  say,  Melki- 
nus  Avalonius,*  and  Gildas  Albinus ;  whose  writings,  or  some  frag- 
ments of  them,  he  may  be  believed  to  have  seen,  ^ough  our  author 
hath  not. 

Fuller. — Nor  the  Animadvertor,  neither.  Bale  doth  not 
intimate  that  he  ever  saw  any  part  of  them;  and  he  useth  to 
cackle  when  lighting  on  such. eggs.  But  we  collect  from  him  and 
other  authors,  that  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  such  supposititious 
fragments. 

11.  Dr.  Heylin.— -As  for  some  circumstances  in  the  story,  that  is 
to  say,  the  dedicating  of  Joseph's  first  church  to  the  virgin  Mary,  the 
burying  of  his  body  in  it,  and  the  enclosing  of  the  same  with  a  large 
church-yard ;  I  look  upon  them  as  the  products  of  monkish  ignorance, 
accommodated  unto  the  &shioii  of  those  times  which  the  writers  lived 
in.  There  is  scarce  any  saint  in  all  the  Calendar,  -whose  history  would  - 
not  be  subject  to  the  like  misconstructions,  if  the  additaments  of  the 
middle  and  darker  times  should  be  produced  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  whole  narration. 

FuLLEB. — Now  the  reader  sees  my  prediction  performed ; 
namely,  that  after  the  Animadvertor  had  flounced  about,  he  would 
close  with  my  sense  in  his  own  words.     Is  not  this  the  very  same, 

*  See  FnUer's  xanaiiui  on  tldi  word  in  s  preceding  page.  (35L.)--£i>iT. 
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in  effect,  with  what  I  said,  approTing  the  subetance,  but  rejectbg 
the  fitbulous  circumstances,  of  the  story  of  Joseph  P  In  all  Uiis,  he 
hath  done  just  nothing,  save  only  swelled  his  book,  (though  hollow 
within,)  to  make  it  amount  to  a  saleable  bigness. 

12.  Dr.  Hetlin. — But  such  an  enemy  our  author  is  to  all  old  tra- 
ditions, that  he  must  needs  hare  a  blow  at  Glastonbury  thorn,  though 
before  cut  down  by  some  soldiers,  as  himself  confesseth ;  like  Sir  John 
Falstaff  in  the  play,  who,  to  show  his  ralour,  must  thrust  his  sword 
into  the  bodies  of  those  men  which  were  dead  before. 

Fuller. — Not  to  '*  all  old  traditions,'^  good  Animadvertor. 
St.  Paul  saith,  "  Hold  the  traditions  which  you  have  been  taught, 
whether  by  word,  or  our  epistle,'^  2  Thess.  ii.  15.  Such  traditions  as 
these,  whether  in  doctrine  or  practice,  I  desire  to  retain.  Aa  for 
unwitnessed  traditions,  my  enmity  is  not  such  but  in  the  heat  thereof 
I  can  smile  at  them.  The  Animadvertor  hath  wronged  me,  and 
the  comedian  hath  wronged  Sir  John  Falstaff.  He  was  a  valiant 
knight,  famous  for  his  achievements  in  France,  made,  as  the  History 
of  St.  George  testifieth,  (page  329,)  Knight  of  the  Garter  by 
Henry  VI.  and  one  who  disdained  to  violate  the  concernments  of 
the  dead.  Nor  have  I  been  injurious  to  the  thorn  of  Glastonbury, 
living  or  dead,  as  will  appear* 

Db.  HETLm. — ^The  budding  or  blossoming  of  this  thorn,  he  aoconnts 
tintrue,  (^^  This,  were  it  trne^  &c.,)  affirming,  irom  I  know  not  whom, 
^^  That  it  doth  not  punctually  and  critically  bud  on  Christmas*day,  but 
on  the  days  near  it  and  about  it."  (Ch.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  16.)  And  were 
it  no  otherwise  than  so,  the  miracle  were  not  much  the  less  than  if  it 
budded  critically  on  Chiistmas-day ;  as  I  have  heard,  irom  persons 
of  great  worth  and  credit  dwelling  near  the  place,  that  indeed  it  did  ; 
though  unto  such  as  had  a  mind  to  decry  the  festival,  it  was  no  rezj 
hard  matter  to  belie  the  miracle. 

FuLLEft. — My  words  amount  not  to  an  absolute  denial,  but  to 
some  dissatisfaction.  ParceUdiffidelity  in  matters  of  such  nature,  I 
am  sure,  is  no  sin.  Mr.  Taylor,  burgess  for  Bristol  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  was  he  who  told  me,  that,  going  thither  purposely  with 
his  kinsman,  it  did  not  that  year  exactly  bud  on  Christmas-day :  a 
person  as  improbable  to  decry  the  festival,  being  a  colonel  on  the 
king^s  side,  who  refusing  quarter  was  killed  under  the  walls  of 
Bristol ;  so  unlikely,  if  living,  to  have  taken  the  lie  from  the  pen 
of  the  Animadvertor. 

And  now,  reader,  (seeing  some  mirth  will  not  be  amiss,)  know, 
that  as  I  do  not  believe  his  report,  who,  on  a  Christmas-day, 
stroking  his  hand  down  his  doublet  before,  found  there  a  great 
green  quick^set  suddenly  grown,  and  wondered  thereat,  until  he 
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xemembered  that  the  moulds  of  his  bald-worn  buttons  were  inade  of 
Olastonbury-thoro ;  so  am  I  not  of  so  sullen  and  morose  a  nature,  ^ 
as  not  to  credit  what  is  generally  and  credibly  reported.  Nor  do 
my  words  positively  and  peremptorily  conclude  against  the  budding 
of  this  thorn,  but  against  the  necessary  relating  thereof  to  Arima- 
thean  Joseph ;  which  I  rather  leave  at  large  to  some  o6cult  quality 
in  nature,  paralleling  it  with  the  like,  (never  as  yet  fathered  on  any 
isaint  the  causer  thereof,)  the  oak  in  Hampshire.  But  enough,  lest 
we  occasion  the  altering  of  the  proverb  from  de  land  caprind^  into 
de  como  Glastonimsi, 

13.  Dr.  Heylin. — In  fine,  our  author  either  is  unwilling  to  have 
the  gospel  as  soon  preached  here  as  in  other  places,  or  else  we  must 
have  preachers  for  it  from  he  knows  not  whence.  Such  preachers  we 
must  have  as  either  drop  down  immediately  from  the  heavens,  as. 
Diana's  image  is  said  to  have  done  by  the  town-clerk  of  Bphesus ; 
or  else  must  suddenly  rise  out  of  the  earth,  as  Tages,  the  first  sooth- 
sayer amongst  the  Tuscans,  is  reported  to  have  done  by  some  ancient 
writers.  And  yet  we  cannot  say  of  our  author  neither,  as  Lactantiu^ 
did  of  one  Acesilas,  (if  my  memoxy  fidl  not,)  RecU  hie  aliorutn 
^ustuUt  ducifdinas^  sed  non  reci^  Jundavit  suam;  that  is  to  say, 
**  that  though  he  had  liud  no  good  grounds  for  his  own  opinion, 
yet  he  had  solidly  confuted  the  opinions  of  others."  Our  author 
hath  a  way  by  himself,  neither  well  skilled  in  palling  down  nor  in 
building  up. 

Fuller. — I  have  plucked  nothing  down  but  what  would  have 
fallen  of  itself,  and  thereby  perchance  hurt  others,  (I  mean,  mis- 
inform them,)  as  grounded  on  a  foundered  foundation.  In  place 
whereof,  I  have  erected,  if  not  so  fair,*  a  more  firm  fabric,  acknow- 
ledging that  apostolical  men  did  at  first  found  the  gospel  here ; 
though,  to  use  my  words,  ''  the  British  church  hath  forgotten  her 
own  infiincy,  and  who  were  her  first  godfathers;^  adding  hereto, 
that,  ^^as  Ood  concealed  the  body  of  Moses  to  prevent  idolatry; 
(Deut.  xzxiv.  6;)  so  to  cut  off  firom  posterity  all  occasion  of  super- 
stition, he  suffered  the  memories  of  our  primitive  planters  to  be 
buried  in  obscurity.^  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  11.) 

This  is  enough  to  satisfy  any  ingenuous  person,  who  preferreth  a 
modest  truth  before  adventurous  assertions,  having  in  them  much  of 
falsehood  and  more  of  uncertainty. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^From  the  first  conversion  of  the  Britons,  proceed  we 
now  unto  the  second,  as  Parsons  calls  it,  or  rather  from  the  first 
preaching  to  the  propagation.  The  Christian  faith,  here  planted  by 
St.  Peter  or  St.  Joseph,  (or  perhaps  planted  by  the  one,  and  watered 
rather  by  the  other,  in  their  several  times,)  had  still  a  being  in  this 
island  till  the  time  of  Lucius.    So  that  there  was  no  need  oF  a  new 

B  B 
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conyendon,  but  only  of  some  able  labourers  to  take  in  the  barrest. 
The  miracles  done  by  some  pious  Christians,  induced  king  Ltichis  to 
send  Eiyanus  and  Meduinus,  two  of  that  profession,  to  the  pope  of 
Rome,  requesting  principally,  that  some  preachers  might  be  sent  to 
instruct  him  iii  the  faith  of  Christ.  Which  the  pope  did  according 
to  the  king's  desire,  sending  Faganus  and  Derwianus,  two  right  godly 
men,  by  whom  much  people  were  conrerted,  the  temples  of  the  gods 
conyerted  into  Christian  churches,  the  hierarchy  of  bishops  settled, 
and  the  whole  building  raised  on  so  good  a  foundation,  that  it  con- 
tinued undemolished  till  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 

Fuller.— This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  story  of  king 
Lucius,  which  the  Animadyertor  hath  breyiated,  and  with  whom  I 
concur  therein.  It  neyer  came  into  my  thoughts  to  doubt  the  sub- 
stance, but  deny  some  circumstances,  thereof*  My  own  expressioii 
is,  that  the  whole  bulk  thereof  **  is  not  to  be  refus^,  but  refined  T 
(Ch.  Hist.  yoL  i.  p.  20 ;)  and  to  this  I  adhere. 

Dr.  Hstlin.-— And,  in  the  summing  up  of  this  story,  our  anthor, 
haying  refuted  some  petit  arguments  which  had  been  answered  to  his 
band,  (though  much  mistaken  by  the  way  in  takii^  Deiotarus,  king  of 
Oalatia,  for  a  king  of  Sicily,  yol.  i.  p.  20,)  giyes  us  some  other  in  lihcir 
stead,  which  he  thinks  unanswerable. 

FuLLER.-^I  deny  not  that  pope  Eleutherius  might  or  did  send 
a  letter  to  king  Lucius,  but  I  justly  suspect  the  letter  now  extant 
to  be  but  pretended  and  forged.  I  neyer  thought  (by  the  way,  how 
icame  the  Animadyertor  to  know  my  thoughts  ?)  my  arguments 
unanswerable,  but  now  I  say  they  are  unanswered ;  standing  in  full 
force,  notwithstanding  any  alleged  by  the  Animadyertor  to  the  con- 
trary. I  confess  a  memory-mistake  of  Sicilia  for  Gklatia :  and  as  it 
is  the  first  fault  he  hath  detected  in  my  book,  so  shall  it  be  the  first 
by  me  (God  willing)  amended  in  the  next  edition. 

14.  Dr.  Heylin.-— First,  he  objects  against  the  pope's  answer  to 
the  king,  that  ^^  it  relates  to  a  former  letter  of  king  Lucius  wherein  he 
requested  of  the  pope  to  send  him  a  copy  or  collection  of  the  Roman 
laws ;  which  being  at  that  time  in  force  in  the  isle  of  Britain,  was  bat 
actum  agere"  (Ch.  Hist.  yol.  i.  p. 22.)  But,  certainly,  though  those 
parts  of  Britain  in  which  Lucius  reigned,  were  goyemed  in  part,  and 
but  in  part,  by  the  laws  of  Rome ;  yet  were  the  laws  of  Bome  at  that 
time  more  in  number,  and  of  a  far  more  general  practice,  than  to  be 
limited  to  so  narrow  a  part  of  their  dominions.  Two  thousand 
yolumes  we  find  of  them  in  Justinian's  time ;  out  of  which,  by  the  help 
of  Theophilus,  Trebonianus,  and  many  other  learned  men  of  that  noble 
faculty,  the  emperor  composed  that  book  or  body  of  law  which,  from 
the  uniyersality  of  its  comprehension,  we  still  call  the  "  pandects."  So 
that  king  Lucius,  being  desirous  to  inform  himself  in  the  laws  of  that 
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empire,  (whether  in  force  or  out  of  use,  we  regard  not  now,)  mig^t  as 
well  make  it  one  of  his  desires  to  the  pope  of  Rome ;  as  any  great 
person,  living  in  Ireland  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  might  write  to  the 
fiurchbishop  of  Canterbuzy  to  procure  for  him  all  the  Books  of  Statutes, 
the  Year-Books,  Commentaries,  and  Reports  of  the  ablest  lawyers, 
though  Ireland  were  goremed  at  that  time  by  the  laws  of  England. 
For  though  pope  Eleutherius  knew  better  how  to  suffer  martyrdom  for 
Christfs  cause,  (as  our  author  hath  it,)  than  to  play  the  adrocate  in 
toio^&^B ;  yet  did  not  that  render  him  unable  to  comply  with  the 
king's  desires,  but  that  he  thought  it  better  to  commend  the  knowledge 
of  God's  law  to  his  care  and  study. 

Fuller. — One  who  hath  taken  but  two  turns  in  Trinity- Hall- 
court  in  Cambridge,  knows  full  well  what  pandects  are,  and  why  so 
called.  All  this  is  but  prefatory:  I  wait  for  the  answer  to  tlie 
objection  still  to  come. 

15.  Dr.  Hetlin. — ^In  the  next  place,  it  is  objected,  that  ''this 
letter  mounts  king  Lucius  to  too  high  a  throne,  making  him  the 
monarch  or  king  of  Britain,  who  neither  was  the  supreme  nor  sole 
king  here,  but  partial  and  subordinate  to  the  Romans.**  (Ch.  Hist 
Tol.  i.  p.  22.)  This  we  acknowledge  to  be  true,  but  no  way  prejudicial 
'to  the  cause  in  hand.  Lucius  both  was  and  migbt  be  called  ''  the 
king  of  Britain,"  t&ough  tributary  and  vassal  to  the  Roman  emperors ; 
as  the  two  Baliols,  John  and  Edward,  were  both  kings  of  Scotland, 
though  homagers  and  vassals  to  Edward  I.  and  III.  of  England ;  the 
kings  of  Naples,  to  the  pope;  and  those  of  Austria  and  Bohemia,  to 
the  German  emperors. 

Fuller.— A  blank  is  better  than  such  writing  to  no  purpose. 
For,  First,  both  the  Baliols,  in  their  several  times,  were  (though  not 
supreme)  sole  kings  of  Scotland.  So  were  the  kings  of  Naples,  and 
the  king  of  Austria,  (there  never  being  but  one,  the  first,  and  last, 
namely,  Fredoritus  Leopoldus,*)  and  the  kings  of  Bohemia  in  their 
respective  dominions.  Not  so  Lucius,  who  was  neither  supreme 
nor  sole  king  of  Britain. 

Besides,  the  Baliols,  being  kings  of  Scotland,  did  never  style 
themselves,  or  were  styled  by  others,  kings  of  Britain.  The  kings 
of  Naples  never  entituled  themselves  kings  of  Italy :  nor  the  kings 
of  Austria  and  Bohemia  ever  wrote  themselves,  or  were  written  to, 
as  kings  of  Germany. 

Whereas  Lucius  (ruler  only  in  the  south-west  paH  of  this  isle) 
is  in  this  letter  made  king  of  Britain, — more  than  came  to  bis  share : 
an  argument  that  the  forger  thereof  was  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution of  his  kingdom.     And  this  just   exception    stands  firm 

*  Ser.  Munsterus  De  Germanid, 
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against  the  letter^  whatever  the  Animadvertor  hath  alleged  in  the 
excuse  thereof. 

16.  Dr.  Heylin.— Nor  doth  the  next  ohjectioH  give  us  any  trouble 
at  all,  that  is  to  say,  that  ^'  the  scriptiire  quoted  in  that  letter  is  out 
of  St.  Hierome's  translation,  which  came  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ai^er."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  22.)  Unless  it  can  be  proved  withal,  (as  I 
think  it  cannot,)  that  Hierome  followed  not,  in  those  texts,  those  old 
translations  which  were  before  received  and  used  in  the  western 
churches. 

Fuller. — See  the  different  tempers  of  men,  how  some,  in  point 
of  truth,  are  of  a  tenderer  constitution  than  others.  The  primate 
[Usher  of]  Armagh  was  so  sensible  of  the  strength  of  this  reason, 
that  it  made  him  conclude  against  the  authenticalness  of  the 
letter,* 

17*  Dr.  Heylin.— -Less  am  I  moved  with  that  which  follows, 
namely,  *^  That  this  letter,  not  appearing  till  a  thousand  years  afler  the 
death  of  pope  Eleutherius,  might  probably  creep  out  of  some  monk's 
cell,  some  four  hundred  years  since."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  22.)  Which 
allegation  being  admitted,  (the  monk's  cell  excepted,)  it  makes  no 
more  to  the  discredit  of  the  letter  which  we  have  before  us,  than 
to  the  undervaluing  of  those  excellent  monuments  of  piety  and  learn- 
ing, which  have  been  recovered  of  late  times  from  the  dust  and  moths 
of  ancient  libraries.  Such  treasures,  like  money  long  locked  up,  is 
never  thought  less  profitable  when  it  comes  abroad.  And  from  what 
place  soever  it  first  came  abroad,  I  am  confident  it  came  not  out  of  any 
monk's  cell ;  that  generation  being  then  whoUy  at  the  pope's  devoUon, 
by  consequence  not  likely  to  divulge  an  evidence  so  manifestly  tending 
to  the  overthrow  of  his  pretensions.  The  popes,  about  four  hundred 
years  since,  were  mounted  to  the  height  of  that  power  and  tyranny 
which  they  claimed  as  vicars  unto  Christ ;  to  which  there  could  not 
any  thing  be  more  plainly  contrary  than  that  passage  in  the  pope's 
letter,  whereto  he  tells  the  king,  '*  that  he  was  God's  vicar  in  his  own 
kingdom,"  Vos  esiis  vicarius  Dei  in  regno  vestro^  as  the  Latin  hath 
it:  too  great  a  secret  to  proceed  ^'firom  the  cell  of  a  monk,"  who 
would  hare  rather  forged  ten  decretals  to  uphold  the  popish  usurp- 
ations over  sovereign  princes,  than  published  one  only  (whether  tme 
or  false)  to  subvert  the  same.  Nor  doth  this  letter  only  give  the  king 
an  empty  title,  but  such  a  title  as  imports  the  exercise  of  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  power  within  his  dominions.  For  thus  it  followeth  in 
the  same :  ^'  The  people  and  the  folk  of  the  realm  of  Britain  be  yours, 
whom,  if  they  be  divided,  ye  ought  to  gather  in  c(»icord  and  peace,  to 
call  them  to  the  faith  and  law  of  Christ,  to  cherish  and  maintain  them, 
to  rule  and  govern  them,  so  as  you  may  reign  everlastingly  with  Him 
whose  vicar  you  are.**    So  far  the  very  words  of  the  letter,  as  out 

•  De  Primord.  Ecchs.  Brit, 
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author  rendered!  them,  whieh  saTour  far  more  of  the  honest  simplicity 
of  the  primitive  popes,  than  the  impostures  and  supposititious  issues  of 
the  latter  times. 

Fuller.— I  confess  some  precious  pieces  of  antiquity,  long 
latent  in  obscurity,  haye  at  last  broke  forth  into  the  light,  with  no 
little  advantage  to  learning.  But,  then,  such  were  entire  books ; 
und  we  know  how,  when,  where,  and  by  whom,  they  were  found 
but,  and  brought  forth.  Whereas  this  loose  letter  secretly  and  slily 
slid  into  the  world,  unattended  with  any  such  circumstances  to 
Attest  the  genuineness  thereof.  Children  casually  lost  are  no  whit 
the  less  legitimate ;  and  beloved  the  more,  when  found  and  owned 
of  their  parents.  But  give  me  leave  to  suspect  that  babe  a  bastard, 
which  is  left  on  a  bidk,  or  under  a  stall ;  no  &ther  being  found,  or 
mother,  to  maintain  it.  A  presumption  that  this  letter  of  Eleuthe- 
rius  is  supposititious. 

I  confess  this  pretended  letter  of  Lucius  hath  something  in  it, 
which  doth  act  and  personate  primitive  simplicity,  (as  that  passage 
of  regal  power  in  church-matters,)  but  more  which  doth  practise  the 
monkish  ignorance  of  later  times.  There  were  lately  false  twenty- 
shilling  pieces,  (commonly  called  ''  Morgans,"^)  coined  by  a  cun- 
nmg  and  cheating  chemist,  whose  part  without  the  rind  was  good 
gold,  and  would  endure  the  touch,  whilst  that  within  was  base  as 
but  double-gilded  brass.  Such,  this  letter  of  Lucius ;  some  part 
whereof  will  endure  the  test,  the  other  not:  the  monk  who  made  it 
pretending  something  of  antiquity,  (so  to  palliate  the  deceit,)  but 
having  more  of  the  novelty  of  the  middle  age.  He  lived  in  some 
six  hundred  years  since. 

May  the  reader  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  the  Animadvertor 
hath  silently  passed  by  the  strongest  argument  to  shatter  the  credit' 
of  this  letter  alleged  by  me,  and  taken  from  a  phrase  unknown  in 
that  age,  yet  used  in  the  letter,  even  manu  tenere,  ^^  to  maintain,  of 
defend.'*^  This  the  Animadvertor  slips  over  in  silence ;  and  that,  I 
believe,  for  nineteen  reasons,  whereof  this  was  one, — because  he 
himself  was  unable  to  answer  it,  and  knew  critics  would  laugh  at 
him,  if  affirming  those  words,  in  that  sense,  contemporary  with  pope 
Eleutherius.  Herein  he  appears  like  a  Dunkirker,  who  delights  to 
i>rey  on  poor  merchants^  ships  passing  on  in  their  calling;  but, 
meeting  an  English  man-of-war,  he  can  look  big,  and  fairly  giyq 
him  the  go-by.  He  finds  it  more  facile  to  carp  an  ^asy,  inoifensive 
passage,  than  to  confute  what  hath  difficulty  and  strength  q£  reosoq 
therein.. 

I  resume  what  J  said  before,  and  vhat  the  Animadvertor  hath- 
gainsayed  to  no  purpose ;  namely,  that  this  story  of  king  Lucius  is 
not  to  be  refused  but  refined,  and  the  dross  is  to  be  put  from  th^ 
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good  tnetal ;  or,  (as  my  own  words  also  are,)  the  good  com  theieiii 
sifted  from  the  cbaff;  and,  amongst  the  chaff,  I  have  cast  away 
this  letter.  But  if  the  Animadvertor  loves  to  eat  both  com  and 
chaff,  much  good  may  his  diet  do  him,  and  let  him  and  horse  feed 
on  their  loaf  together. 

18.  Dr.  Heylin. — Our  author  tells  us,  (Ch.  Hist  roL  L  p.  18,) 
that  he  had  rentured  on  this  stoxy  *^  with  much  arerseness  ;*  and  we 
dare  belieye  him.  He  had  not  else  laboured  to  discredit  it  in  so  many 
particulars,  and  wilfully  (that  I  say  no  worse)  suppressed  the  best  port 
of  the  evidence,  &c. 

Puller. — Can  he  say  worse  than  "  wilfully,''  except  it  be 
mdliciaudy  f  .Seeing,  in  my  conscience  I  believe  the  story  of  the 
conversion  of  king  Lucius ;  though  this  letter,  and  some  other  cir- 
cumstances, seem  to  me  improbable. 

I  entered  on  this  story  with  this  '*  much  averseness,"  as  finding 
much  difficulty,  and  fearing  not  to  give  satisfaction  therein  to 
myself  and  others. 

I  see  not  how  it  can  be  inferred  from  such  my  averseness,  that  I 
therefore  <'  laboured  to  discredit  the  story  in  so  many  particularB.^ 

If  this  be  a  good  consequence,  I  desire  the  reader  to  remember 
what  the  Apimadvertor  hath  written  in  the  latter  end  of  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Animadversions  on  my  book ;  namely,  ^^  I  must  needs 
confess  withal,  that  I  did  never  enter  more  unwillingly  upon  any 
undertaking,  than  I  did  on  this." 

May  I  not  then,  by  the  same  logic,  conclude  his  endeavouring  to 
disparage  my  book,  because  he  entered  thereon  so  unwillingly  ? 

Dn.  Heylin. — The  best  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  words  of  Beda ; 
who,  being  no  friend  unto  the  Britons,  hath  notwithstanding  done 
them  right  in  this  great  business.  And  from  him  take  the  stoij  in 
these  following  words :  Anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini^  156,  ^c,  ^  In 
the  156th  year  afler  Christ's  nativity,  Marcus  Antonius  Yerus,  together 
with  Aurelius  Commodus  his  brother,  did,  in  the  fourteenth  place 
from  Augustus  Cesar,  undertake  the  government  of  the  empire.  In 
whose  times,  when  as  Eleutherius,  a  godly  man,  was  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  Lucius  king  of  the  Britons  sent  unto  him,  obsecrans 
ut  per  ejus  mandatum  Christianus  efficeretur^  ^intreating  by  his 
means  to  be  made  a  Christian.'  Whose  virtuous  desire  herein  was 
granted;  and  the  fidth  of  Christ,  being  thus  received  by  the  Britons, 
was  by  them  kept  inviolate  and  undefiled  until  the  time  of  Diodetian.** 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  story,  as  by  him  delivered ;  true  in  the 
main,  though  possibly  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  his  chronology, 
as  in  a  matter  not  so  canyassed  as  it  hath  been  lately. 

FuLL£R.-^I  entered  a  Grand  Jury  of  authors,  who  mentioned 
the  conversion  of  Lucius ;  amongst  whom  Bede.  is  one.     I  esq^reued 
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none  of  them,  (as  I  bod  no  taiuse,)  in  their  words  at  length ; 
neither  can  I  properly  be  said  to  iupprees  any  of  them,  solemnly 
giving-in  their  names,  and  the  several  dates  which  they  assign  to 
that  memorable  action. 

19.  Dr.  Hetlin.— Now  to  proceed  unto  onr  author,  he  tells  us, 
out  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  *'  That  at  this  time  there  were  in  Eng- 
land twenty-eight  cities,  each  of  them  haying  a  fiamen^  or  pagan 
priest ;  and  three  of  them  (namely,  London,  York,  and  Caer-leon  in 
Wales)  had  arch-fiamens^  to  which  the  rest  were  subjected:  and 
Lucius  placed  bishops  in  the  room  of  the  Jlamensy  and  archbishops, 
metropolitans,  in  the  places  of  arch-flamens ;"  concluding,  in  the  way 
of  scorn,  *'  that  his  Jlamens  and  arch-fiamens  seem  to  be  flams  and 
arch-flams,  even  notorious  faLBehoods."  (Ch.  Hist  toL  i.  p.  22.) 

Fuller. — I  would  not  willingly  '^  sit  in  the  seat  of  the 
scomer  ;^  (Psalm  i.  1 ;)  and  if  the  Animadvertor  by  his  force 
will  thrust  me  down  into  it»  I  will  (God  willing)  rise  up  again,  and 
leave  the  place  empty  to  himself  to  stand  or  sit  therein,  pro  libera 
suo  arUtrio, 

I  say  no  more,  nor  so  much,  as  that  worthy  knight  sir  Henry 
Spelman  (so  great  an  antiquary,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  his 
industry,  judgment,  or  humility  were  the  greatest)  hath  said  on  the 
same  subject;  who, haying  learnedly  confuted  this  report  of  Jeffrey 
of  Monmouth,  condudeth  with  the  cause  of  his  mistake,  relying  on 
some  supposititious  epistles. 

Gaufrido  autem  atque  aliis,  qui  flaminum^  arehiflaminum,  et 
protoflaminum  commento  capiuntur^  imposuisse  mdetur  Gratiani 
authoriUUj  qnstolis  munita  S.  Luciiy  <Src. — Sir  H.  Spelman  De 
Coneiliisj  page  13. 

See !  he  calleth  that  commentumy  which  our  dictionaries  English 
*^  a  flat  lie  ;^  which  I  haye  mitigated  into  ^*  a  flam,^  as  importing 
in  common  discourse  **  a  fiilsehood,^^  which  hath  more  of  yanity  than 
mischief  therein. 

Dr.  Heylin.—- And  it  is  well  they  do  but  seem  so;  it  being  pos^ 
sible  enough  that  they  may  seem  falsehoods  to  our  author,  eyen 
notorious  falsehoods;  though  they  seem  true  enough  to  others,  eyen 
apparent  truths. 

Fuller. — They  seem  so  also  to  learned  sir  Henry  Spelman, 
lately  alleged ;  and  to  the  reyereud  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
many  others. 

Dr.  Hetlin.— And,  First,  though  Jeffirey  of  Monmouth  seem  to 
deserye  no  credit  in  this  particular,  where  he  speaks  against  our 
authoi's  sense ;  yet  in  another  place,  where  he  comes  up  to  his  desires, 
he  is  otherwise  thought  of,  and  therefore  made  the  foreman  of  the 
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grand  inquest  against  Angnstine  the  monk,  whom  lie  indictetih  for  tike 
murder  of  the  monks  of  Bangor.  And,  certainly,  if  Jeffrey  may  be 
helieved  when  he  speaks  in  passion,  *^  when  his  Welsh  hlood  was  up,* 
as  our  author  words  it,  as  one  that  was  ^^  concerned  in  the  cause  of  his 
countrymen ;"  (Ch.  Hist.  rol.  i.  p.  93 ;)  he  may  more  easily  he  heliered 
in  a  cause  of  so  remote  antiquity,  where  neither  lore  nor  hatred,  nor 
any  other  preralent  affection,  had  any  power  or  reason  to  dirert  him 
from  the  way  of  truth. 

Fuller. — It  is  usual  with  all  authors,  sometimes  to  close  with 
the  judgment^  of  the  same  person,  from  whom  they  afterwards,  on 
just  cause,  may  dissent.  And  should  not  this  liberty  be  allowed 
me,  to  like  or  leave  in  Jeffrey  Monmouth  what  I  think  fitting? 
The  Animadvertor  concurreth  with  bishop  Godwin,  that  '*  the 
Druids  instructed  the  Britons  in  the  worship  of  one  Ood  \'^  yet 
will  not  be  concluded  with  his  judgment,  when  averring  the  letter 
fathered  on  Eleutherius  not  to  savour  of  the  style  of  that  age.  Yea, 
when  I  make  for  him,  he  can  allege  twenty  lines  together,  out  of 
my  book,  against  H.  le  Strange ;  though  at  other  times,  when  he 
hath  served  his  turn  of  me,  I  am  the  object  of  his  slighting  and 
contempt. 

Now  whereas  the  In-animadvertor  (for  now  I  must  so  call  him 
for  his  carelessness)  citeth  a  place  in  my  book,  namely,  Ch.  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  93,  that  I  ''  make  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  the  foreman  of  the 
gr^t  inquest  against  Augustine  the  monk,^  be  is  much  mistaken 
therein.  For,  in  the  place  by  him  cited,  I  empanel  a  grand  jury 
(amongst  whom  Jeffrey  Monmouth  is  neither  foreman  nor  any 
man)  of  judicious  readers,  consisting  of  twentyrfour.  As  false  is  it 
what  he  addeth,  as  if  in  that  trial  I  attributed  much  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Jefi^rey  Monmouth ;  who  therein  is  only  produced  as  a 
witness,  and  a  verdict  brought  in,  point-blank  against  his  evidence, 
acquitting  Augustine  the  monk  of  the  murder,  ivhereof  Monmouth 
did  accuse  him. 

» 
Dr.  Hgylin. — And,  Secondly,  though  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  be  a 

writer  of  no  great  credit  with  me,  when  he  stands  single  by  himself; 

yet  when  I  find  him  seconded  and  confirmed  by  others,  I  shall  not 

brand  a  truth  by  the  name  of  fidsehood  because  he  reports  it.     Now 

that  in  Britain  at  that  time  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  and  twenty 

cities,  is  a^rmed  by  Beda.*     Henry  of  Huntingdon  not  only  agrees 

with  him  in  the  number,  but  gives  us  also  the  names  of  them ;  though 

where  to  find  many  of  them,  it  is  hard  to  say.t     That  in  each  of  these 

cities  was  some  temple  dedicated  to  the  pagan  gods,  that  those  temples 

afterwards  were  employed  to  the  use  of  Christians,  and  the  revenues 

of  them  assigned  over  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bishops  and  other 

*  ffist.  Eccleticut.  AttgL  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  13.  t  HiH.  lib.  i.  m  imtiQ, 
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mmiBten  of  the  gospel,  hath  the  conciurrent  testimony  of  approred 
authors ;  that  is  to  saj,  Matthew  of  Westminster  out  of  Qildas,  anno 
187 ;  Rodolph  de  Diceto,  cited  hy  the  learned  primate  of  Armagh  in 
his  book  De  Primardiis  Eccles.  Brit,  cap.  4 ;  Gerrase  of  Tilbury, 
t^M^.  cap.  6.  And  for  the  fiamens  and  arch-Jlatnens^  they  stand  not 
only  on  the  credit  of  Je£Brey  of  Monmouth,  but  of  all  our  own  writers, 
who  speak  of  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  bishoprics,  eren  to 
Polydore  Virgil. 

Fuller. — I  concur  with  the  Animadvertor  in  the  number  of 
the  cities  in  Britain.  Also  I  do  not  deny  but  that  king  Lucius 
might  place  bishops  in  some  (perchance  half)  of  them,  which  I 
believe  is  all  which  the  Animadvertor  doth  desire.  Only  as  to 
bishops  and  archbishops  exactly  substituted  in  the  individual  places 
of  flamens  and  arckrfidmens^  my  belief  cannot  come  up  to  the 
height  thereof.  I  find  that  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  other  authors 
of  that  age,  (though  concurring  with  Jeffrey  Monmouth  in  Lucius^s 
episcopatmg  of  cities,)  make  not.  any  mention  of  these  arch^ 
flamens. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^Nor  want  there  many  foreign  writers  who  affirm  the 
same;  banning  with  Martinus  Polonus;  who,  being  esteemed , no 
friend  to  the  popedom,  because  of  the  stoxy  of  pope  Joan  which  occurs 
in  his  writings,  may  the  rather  be  beUeved  in  the  stoxy  of  Lucius. 
And  he  agrees  with  Je£Brey  of  Monmouth  in  all  parts  of  the  story,  as 
to  the  fiamem  and  arf^h-fiame^n^  as  do  also  many  other  of  the  Roman 
writers  which  came  after  him. 

Fuller. — Nothing  more  usual  than  for  foreign  writers,  with 
implicit  fitith,  to  take  things  on  the  credit  of  such  who  have  wrote 
the  history  of  their  own  country.  But,  on  the  confutation  of  the 
leading  author,  the  rest  sink  of  course  of  themselves. 

Dr.  Hbtlin. — ^But  whereas  both  our  author  and  some  others  have 
raised  some  objections  against  this  part  of  the  History,  for  answer 
thereunto  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  learned  and  laborious  work  of 
Francis  Mason,  late  archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  De  MinUterio  AngHcanoj 
the  sum  whereof  in  brief  is  this,  Licet  in  und  urhe  multi  flamines^ 
*^  that  though  there  were  many  flamens  in  one  city,  yet  was  there  only 
one  which  was  called  pontifex  or  primus  Jlaminum,  *  the  pope  or 
principal  of  the  Jlamines  ;*  of  which  kind  one  for  every  city,  were 
those  whom  our  Historians  speak  of."  And  for  the  archi-Jlamines  or 
prola^Jlamines^  though  the  name  occur  not  in  old  Roman  writers,  yet 
were  there  some  in  power  and  authority  above  the  rest,  who  were 
entituled  primi  pontificutny  (as  indeed  coifi  by  that  name  is  called  in 
Beda,)  which  is  the  same  in  sense  with  archi-Jlamines,  although  not  in 
sound.  All  I  shall  further  add  is  this,  that  if  these  twenty-eight  cities 
were  not  all  fijurnished  with  bishops  in  the  time  of  Lucius,  for  whom  it 
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ynta  impossible  to  spread  his  anns  and  express  has  power  orer  all  the 
south  parts  of  the  island ;  yet  may  the  honour  of  the  work  he  ascribed 
to  him,  becaose'  begun  by  his  encoun^ement,  and  perfected  by  his 
example ;  as  Romulus  is  generally  esteemed  for  the  founder  of  Rome, 
although  the  least  part  of  that  great  city  was  of  his  foundation. 

FuLLEE. — But  whereas  both  the  Animadvertor  and  some  others 
conceive  their  auswers  satisfactory  to  such  objections  raised  against 
this  part  of  the  History,  I  refer  the  reader  unto  sir  Henry  Spel- 
man,*  and  to  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  ;'f'  both  as  learned  and 
judicious  antiquaries  as  ever  our  land  enjoyed. 

These,  it  seems,  were  not  satisfied  with  such  solutions  as  Mr. 
Mason  produceth  against  those  objections ;  because,  writing  later 
than  Mr.  Mason,  they  in  their  judgments  declare  themselves 
against  Jefirey  Monmouth  herein. 

20.  De.  Hetlin. — Our  author  has  not  yet  done  with  Ludns.  For, 
admitting  the  story  to  be  true,  he  disallows  the  turning  of  the  pagan 
temples  into  Christian  churches ;  which  he  censureth  ^  as  the  putting 
of  new  wine  into  old  vessels,  which  afterwards  savoured  of  the  cask, 
Christianity  hereby-getting  a  smack  of  heathen  ceremonies."  (Ch.  Hist 
vol.  i.  p.  24.)  But,  in  this  point,  the  primitive  Christians  were  as  wise 
as  our  author,  though  they  were  not  so  nice ;  who,  without  fearing 
any  such  *'*'  smack,"  acconmiodated  themselves  im.  many  ceremonies  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  in  some  to  the  Jews ;  that,  ^^  being  all  things  to  all 
men,"  they  might  gain  the  more,  as  in  fine  they  did :  which  notwith* 
standing,  our  author  hereupon  inferreth— i 

FuLLEE. — I  only  humbly  tendered  my  weak  opinion  herein, 
that  religion  was  a  loser  by  such  mixtures.  If  it  findeth  no  wel- 
come in  the  breast  of  the  Animadvertor  and  oUiers,  no  hurt  is 
done ;  let  it  fairly  return  into  his  bosom^  who  (it  seems)  first  gave 
it  a  being,  though  I  could  dte  most  pious  and  learned  authors  of 
the  same  judgment.  But,  for  the  present^  let  all  the  weight  of  the 
guilt  light  on  myself  alone. 

21.  Dr.  Hetlin. — Our  author  hereupon  inferreth: — ''They  had 
better  have  built  new  nests  for  the  Holy  Dove,  and  not  have  lodged  it 
where  screech-owls  and  unclean  birds  had  formerly  been  harboured." 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  A  pretty  piece  of  new  divinity,  and  such  as 
savours  strongly  of  the  modem  Anabaptist;  such  as  not  only  doth 
reproach  the  practice  of  most  pious  antiquity,  but  lays  a  sure  ground 
for  the  pulling  down  of  all  our  churches,  (as  having  been  abused  to 
popish  superstitions  in  Ihe  former  times,)  if  ever  that  increasing  &ction 
should  become  predominant.  Wliat  pity  is  it  that  our  author  had  not 
lived  and  preach<^  this  doctrine  in  king  Edward's  time,  that,  the 
parochial  churches  and  cathedrals  being  sent  after  the  abbeys,  ^  new 

•  In  his  «  Councils."  t  In  lii»  Primord,  EccL  AngL 
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nests  miglit  bare  been  bnilt  for  the  Dore"  in  some  tree  or  other, 
under  the  shade  whereof  the  people  might  assemble  to  their  derotionsl 
and  not  ^'  new  nests"  provided  only,  but  new  feathers  also,— the  vest- 
ments prescribed  to  the  ministers  bj  the  church  of  England  being  con- 
demned and  disallowed  by  the  puritan  party,  because  in  use  formerly 
with  the  priests  of  the  church  of  Borne.  More  of  this  stu£F,  but  of  a 
more  dangerous  consequence  to  the  public  peace,  we  shall  see  here- 
after. 

Fuller.— -I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  posture  of  my  nativity, 
knowing  ^^  God  hath  determined  the  times  fore-appointed  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation,'*^  Acts  xvii.  23.  Nor  would  I  have  my 
being  antedated  in  the  days  of  king  Edward  VI.  whereby  my  soul 
should  be  degraded  into  a  dimmer  light,  than  what  now  I  live  in. 

Had  I  lived  in  his  reign,  I  know  not  what  I  would  have  done, 
seeing  one  may  be  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  heart.  But 
though  I  know  not  what  I  ttauld  have  done,  I  know  what  I  thauld 
haye  done,  namely,  persuaded,  to  my  power,  all  people  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  vast  difference  betwixt  heathen  temples  and  Christian 
churches. 

The  former  were  the  sties  of  swine ;  yea,  the  dens  of  devils,  pro- 
faned to  the  foul  idols  of  Pagans. 

The  latter  were  dedicated  to  the  true  God,  and  the  memory  of 
his  glorious  saints,  out  of  zeal  and  well-intended  devotion.  And 
tliough  the  same  were  abused  by  superstition,  yet  the  substantial 
use  of  them  might  remain,  when  Uieir  accidental ahuae  was  removed, 
and  might  be  continued  for  God^s  service  without  any  sin ;  not  to 
say,  could  not  be  aliened  from  it  without  some  sacrilege. 

22 — 24.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^We  have  now  done  at  last  with  the  story 
of  Lucius,  and  must  next  follow  our  author  unto  that  of  Amphibalus ; 
in  prosecution  whereof  he  telleth  us  of  a  great  slaughter  of  Christians 
in  or  near  the  city  of  Lichfield,  firom  thence  so  denominated,  of  which 
thus  stdth  he  ;— 

^'  This  relation  is  favoured  by  the  name  of  Lichfield,  which  in  the 
British  tongue  signifies  a  go/go/ Aa,  or  ^  a  place  bestrewed  with  skulls."* 
(Ch.  Hist  vol.  L  p.  34.)  It  is  true  indeed  that  Litchfield,  or  Licidfield, 
as  Beda  calleth  it,  is  made  by  John  Ross  to  signify  Cadaverum 
Campusj  or  *^  the  field  of  dead  bodies."  But  that  it  doth  so  signify 
in  the  British  language,  I  do  more  than  doubt ;  the  termination  of  the 
word  being  merely  Saxon,  as  in  Hefen-field,  Cock-field,  Camps-field, 
and  many  others.  As  little  am  I  satisfied  in  Ifae  etymon  of  the  name 
of  Maiden-head,  which  he  ascribes  unto  the  worshipping  of  the  head 
of  one  of  those  many  maidens  which  were  martyred  with  Ursula  at 
Cologne.  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  60.)  For  which  though  he  cite  Camden 
for  his  author,  following  therein,  but  not  approving,  the  old  tradition ; 
yet  when  I  find  in  the  same  Camden,  that  this  town  was  formeriy  called 
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Maiden-hlth,  that  ancientlj  there  was  a  feny  n^ar  thd  place  where  the 
town  now  stands,  and  that  Hith  in  the  old  Saxon  tongue  did  signify 
*^  a  wharf,  haven,  or  landing-place ; "  I  have  some  reason  to  heliere, 
that  the  town  took  this  name  from  the  wharf  or  ferry  belonging  at  that 
time  to  some  neighbouring  nunneiy,  or  to  some  prirate  maidens  dwel- 
ling thereabout,  who  then  received  the  profits  of  it  Just  so.  Queen- 
Hithe  in  London  took  that  appellation,  because  the  profits  of  that 
wharf  were  ancientlj  accompted  for  to  the  queens  of  England;  and 
]^aiden-Bradlj  in  Wiltshire  was  so  denominated  because  belonging 
to  one  of  the  inheretrices  of  Manasses  Basset,  a  most  noble  personage 
in  his  time,  who  founded  a  house  here  for  maiden  lepers. 
.  Fuller. — ^As  for  Lichfield,  thereof  hereafter.  But  whether  it 
be  Maiden-head,  or  Maiden-hith,  is  not  a  straw  matter  to  me,  who 
cited  the  words  out  of  Camden^s  Latin  Britannia ;  which  is  more 
properly  Camden^  than  the  English  translation  thereof. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — But,  to  return  again  to  Leitchfield :  It  must  needs 
fieem  as  strange  to  my  judicious  reader,  that  one  part  of  it  should  be 
borrowed  from  the  Britons,  and  the  other  from' the  Saxons;  as  it 
seems  strange  unto  our  author,  and  that  justly  too,  that  Cem  in  Dor- 
setshire should  anciently  be  called  Cernel,  firom  the  Latin  word  Cerna, 
which  signifies  "  to  see,"  and  the  Hebrew  word  £/,  signifying  *'  God." 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  99.) 

Fuller. — ^Nothing  more  usual  than  for  the  same  word  to  bear 
parly  par  pa/^,— two  languages.  But  such  mixtures  only  are  made 
in  such  places  where  those  two  languages  have  entered  common 
together. 

And  this  is  the  reason  that  disapproveth  the  probability  of 
Cem-el,  because  Hebrew  and  Latin  never  incorporated  together, — 
Oreek,  as  I  may  say,  being  interposed  betwixt  them. 

But  such  conjunctions  of  two  languages  which,  in  some  sort, 
indented  one  another,  are  frequent  and  familiar. 

Our  author  lately  presented  us  with  two,  half-Greek,  half-Latin, 
arcki'flamens  zxiA  proto^flamem. 

He  also  just  now  mentioned  a  word  half-French,  half-Saxon, 
Camps-field. 

Many  towns^  names  in  England  are  half-Saxon,  half-Biitish ; 
Up-Avony  Neather-A'eony  two  villages  in  Wiltshire ;  Avon  being 
"  a  river  ^  in  the  British  tongue. 

To  put  all  out  of  doubt,  the  reader  may  rely  on  the  judgment  of 
this  my  worthy  friend,  whose  letter  I  have  here  caused  to  be  inserted ; 
"  Mr.  Fuller, 

"  As  touching  the  etymology  of  the  city  of  Lichfield,  I  can 
give  you  no  satisfactory  accompt;  being  not  well  skilled  in  the 
Saxon  tongue.     But  if  Mr.  John  Ross  bath  ground  for  his  Campus 
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CadaTerum^  I  conceive  he  deduced  it  from  the  British  tongue  and 
Saxon.  For  in  our  British  language,  Llaiik  signifies  '  death,**  as  may 
be  seen  in  several  ancient  British  authors,  as  Taliesin  and  others. 
Lhithfa  may  well  bear  ^  a  place  of  slaughter,^  as  well  as  lladd/a  ; 
the  word  Uadd  in  the  British  is  the  same  with  occidere  in  the  Latin. 
Ma  and  man^  denotes  a  place :  and  Ma  being  joined  with  Ueith  or 
Uadd^  the  m,  by  the  rules  of  the  British  language,  turns  into  f,  as 
Uaddfay  Ueithfay  Uaddfaes.  Maes  is  the  ordinary  name  for  *  a  field  ^ 
in  our  language ;  and  so  the  old  Saxons,  which  were  not  ignorant 
of  our  language,  might  well  make  use  of  their  own  word  field  and 
join  it  with  the  British  Ueith:  which,  in  process  and  corruption^ 
of  time,  came  to  be  Litchfield,  You  must  note,  that  when  the 
Saxons  met  with  our  11,  they  wrote  and  pronounced  it  always  as  one 
single  1.**^ 

25,  26.  Dr.  Heylin. — *<  I  fear  that  learned  pen  hath  gone  too  far, 
who  makes  him  founder  of  a  bishopric  at  York,  and  styleth  him  ^  an 
emperor  surpassing  in  all  virtue  and  Christian  piety.' "  (Oh.  Hist.  vot.  i. 
p.  36.)  The  learned  pen  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  judicious  Camden^ 
whose  character  of  Constantios  Chlorus  our  author  in  this  place  will 
not  let  pass  without  some  censure.  That  he  did  found  (or  rather 
re-found)  a  bishopric  in  the  city  of  York,  I  am  confident  Camden  had 
not  said  without  very  good  grounds ;  though  on  what  grounds  he  said 
it,  I  am  yet  to  seek.  A  bishopric  and  a  bishop  of  York  we  find  on 
good  record  within  few  years  after;  Eborius  the  bishop  of  that  city 
snbscrihing  to  the  council  of  Aries  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  son* 
and  next  successor  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  And  that  he  was  a  prince 
of  surpassing  virtue,  is  generally  agreed  upon  hy  all  historians,  both* 
Pagans  and  Christians.  The  question  then  will  be  only  this.  Whether 
he  did  surpass  also  in  Christian  piety?  which  our  author  vrill  not 
otherwise  grant,  but  by  our  Saviour^s  argument  only,  concluding  those 
to  be  on  our  part  who  are  not  against  us ;  **  Constantius  doing  no 
other  good  unto  Christianity,  but  that  he  did  not  do  it  harm."  A  cen- 
sure not  agreeable  to  so  good  an  emperor,  who,  though  he  were  no 
^^  thorough-paced  Christian,"  yet  did  he  both  favour  their  religion,  and 
protect  their  persons,  as  Eusebius  testifies  De  Vitd  Constantiniy  lib.  i. 
cap.  12.  And  not  so  only,  but,  as  our  author  himself  confesseth,  he 
both  *^  permitted  and  preserved  them  who  would  rebuild  the  decayed  • 
Christian  churches."  If  to  preserve  the  persons  of  Christians  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  to  have  them  near  imto  him  in  places  of 
greatest  trust  and  eminence,  to  suffer  them  to  rebuild  their  churches, 
and  defend  them  in  it,  be  not  '*  the  doing  of  some  good  unto  Christi- 
anity," more  than  '*  the  doing  it  no  harm,"  let  our  author  carry  it,  and 
Camden  bear  the  blame  of  his  needless  courtship. 

Fuller. — If  at  the  end  of  this  long  note,  the  Animadvertor  at 
last  had  demonstrated  that  Constantius  Chlorus  was  **  a  thorough- 
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paced  Christian,^  the  reader  and  I  myself  would  not  have  grudged 
our  attention  unto  it. 

But  what  is  the  total  sum  of  what  he  saith  ?  It  amounts  to  just 
nothing,  only  to  show  that  (which  I  confessed)  he  did  some  good 
(besides  no  hurt)  to  Christianity.  What  is  this  to  prove  the  words 
of  learned  (but  here  mistaken)  Mr.  Camden  ?  ^^  An  emperor  sur- 
passing in  all  virtues  and  Christian  piety .^ 

The  Animadvertor  should  first  hare  proved  that  this  Constantius 
had  passed  into  Christianity  before  he  was  surpassing  therein ;  a 
thing  which  he  and  all  his  friends  are  never  able  to  evidence  by  any 
authentic  author^ 

In  a  word ;  as  Chlorus  or  ^'  yellow  *"  (so  his  name  in  Greek)  is  a 
middle  colour  betwixt  white  and  black,  below  the  former  and  above 
the  latter  in  brightness ;  so  this  emperor  (well  answering  his  name) 
was  indeed  much  better  than  most  Pagans,  and  yet  far  short  ^so  Car 
as  by  any  human  authot  can  be  collected)  of  a  true  Christian. 

27.  Dr.  HEYLiN.^But  this  is  not  the  first  time,  in  wbidi  our 
author  hath  clashed  with  Camden,  and  I  see  it  will  not  be  the  last,  by 
that  which  followeth.  For,  speaking  on  the  by,  how  wolves  first 
entered  into  England,  considering  that  ^'  merchants  would  not  bring 
them,  and  that  they  could  not  swim  over  themselves,"  he  adds  theee 
words :  namely,  '^  which  hath  prevailed  so  fiar  with  some,  as  to  con- 
ceive this,  now  an  island,  originally  annexed  to  the  continent."  (Ch. 
Hist  vol.  i.  p.  43.)  It  seems,  that  though  some  so  conceive  it,  yet  our 
author  doth  not.  And  yet  he  cannot  choose  but  know  that  those 
whom  he  doth  pass  so  slightly  over  by  the  name  of  **  some,"  (as  if 
not  worthy  to  be  notified  by  their  proper  names,)  are  the  most  emi- 
nent and  renowned  antiquaries  of  these  latter  times.  Amongst  which 
if  I  reckon  Camden  for  one,  and  a  chief  one  too,  I  should  but  do  him 
right,  and  not  wrong  the  rest ;  whose  arguments  to  prove  the  point, 
he  that  lists. to  see  may  find  theni  at  large  laid  down  in  his  description 
of  Kent ;  which  when  our  author  can  confute,  (as  I  doubt  he  cannot,) 
he  may  then  slight  it  over  a  thing  ^^  conceived,"  and  conceived  only  by 
^*  some  "  men  not  worth  the  naming.  Till  then,  I  shall  behold  it  as 
a  matter  not  conceived  but  proved,  and  so  must  he. 

Fuller. — **  It  seems  :^  MuUa  ridentur  quce  non  sunt.  I  am 
ashamed  to  return  an  answer  to  this  needless  and  impertinent 
note.  St  Jerome  honoured  not  Cicero  more  than  I  reverence  Mr. 
Camden. 

Dr.  Heylin.— -I  idiould  here  end  this  chapter  and  this  book  together, 
but  that  I  find  a  trifling  error  not  worth  our  notice,  but  that  I  would 
set  all  things  right  as  they  come  before  me ;  which  is  the  placing  of  the 
emperor  Constantine  in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  commonly  pass 
under  the  name  of  the  nine  Wortliies :  and  this,  saith  he— 
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FuLLEB.— Not  80.  He  should  haye  ended  this  chapter  and 
book  before,  and  not  haye  inserted  his  last  impertinent  note.  Num 
aquila  capit  mtucas  f 

28.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^^'And  thiB,"  saith  he,  '48  more  than  comes  to  the 
proportion  of  Britain,  that,  amongst  but  nine  in  the  whole  world,  two 
should  proye  natiyes  of  this  island,— Gonstantine  and  Arthur."  (Ch. 
Hist  yoL  L  p.  66.)  That  Arthur  goes  for  one  of  the  Worthies,  I  shall 
easily  grant ;  and  I  shall  grant  too,  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers 
ihis  island  gaye  birth  unto  another  of  them,  namely,  Ouy.of  Warwick. 
^'  His  knight  sir  Ouy,  one  of  the  nine,  we  touch  but  by  the  way,"  smth 
Warner  in  his  '^  Albion's  England." 

Fuller. — Perchance,  Guy  of  Warwick  may  be  made  one  of 
the  nine  JEnfflish  worthies.  But  I  belieye  none  eyer  made  him  one 
of  the  nine  genercU  worthies ;  [he  being]  little  known  beyond  the 
seas,  no  general,  (not  to  say  prince,)  as  the  rest  of  his  form-fellows, 
and  fiuned  only  for  his  personal  performances. 

Dr.  HEYLiN.^But  in  the  common  estimate  they  are  reckoned  thus ; 
that  is  to  say,  three  Jews,  1 .  Joshua,  2.  Dayid,  3.  Judas  Maccabeus : 
THREE  Gentiles,  4.  Hector  of  Troy,  5.  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  6. 
Julius  Gssar :  thre^  Christians,  7*  Arthur  of  Britain,  8.  Charle- 
maine  of  France,  and,  9.  Godfirey  of  Bouillon.  But  I  condemn  myself 
for  mingling  this  poor  piece  of  errantry  with  such  serious  matters, 
though  the  necessity  of  following  my  leader  as  he  goeth  may  excuse 
me  in  it  , 

Fuller.— The  words  of  the  Animadyertor  in  common  estimate 
intimate,  that  they  are  not  constantly  so  accounted.  The  seyen 
wise  men  of  Greece  are  yariously  reckoned  up,  as  seyeral  authors 
fancied  them.  So  also  are  tKe  nine  worthies ;  and  if  worth  makes 
a  worthy,  Gonstantine  deseryed  a  place  amongst  them,  being  in 
time  before  any,  in  yalour  behind  none,  of  the  three  Christians. 
Yea,  as  Sappho  is  adjected  by  some  to  the  nine  Muses,  and  made  a 
tenth  ;*  so  let  there  be  ten  worthies,  rather  than  Constantino  should 
be  excluded.  But  enough  hereof,  poets  and  painters  being  the 
most  staple  authors  in  this  point. 

*  Ledia  Pieriit  Sappho  twor  addit*  Mum, — ^Adsonius. 
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BOOK  II. 

Of  the  Conversion  of  the  Saxons^  and  that  which  followed  thereupon 

till  the  Norman  Conquest, 

29.  Dr.  Heylin. — 1^  order  to  the  conrersion  of  the  Saxons,  oar 
author  begins  (as  he  had  done  before  in  that  of  the  Britons)  with  the 
unhappy  condition  of  that  people  in  the  state  of  GFentilism. 

Fuller. — Here  is  an  intimation  as  if  I  had  mistook  my  epochs 
in  my  "  Church-History "  of  Britons  or  Saxons,  or  both ;  begin- 
ning them  too  soon  or  too  late.  I  avouch  it  done  in  due  time :  and 
so  pass  from  the  Animadvertor^s  snarling  to  his  biting. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^In  the  description  whereof,  he  omitteth  that  which 
was  indeed  their  greatest  unhappiness ;  that  is  to  say,  their  barbarous 
and  inhuman  sacrifices  of  men  and  women  unto  two  of  their  idols. 
For  Camden  telleth  us  of  their  god  called  Wooden,  that  '*  they  used  to 
procure  his  favour  by  sacrificing  unto  him  men  alive."  *  And  I  haTe 
read  in  Yerstegan,  (if  my  memory  fail  not,)  a  man  inferior  to  none  in 
the  antiquities  of  this  nation,  that,  at  their  return  from  any  conquest, 
they  used  to  sacrifice  the  noblest  of  their  captives  to  their  idol  Thur. 
In  this  not  much  inferior  to  the  Palestinians,  in  their  sacrifices  to 
Moloch;  or  to  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  like  abominable  sacrifices 
to  Saturn ;  or  to  the  Scythians,  in  the  like  to  Diana  Taurica ;  or,  finally, 
to  the  Gauls,  in  theirs  to  Heesus  and  Teutates,  their  own  national 
deities.t  But,  not  to  lay  at  our  author's  charge  these  small  sins  of 
omission,  we  must  next  see  whether  he  be  not  guilty  of  some  sin 
of  commission  also. 

Fuller. — See  here  the  signal  charity  of  the  Animadvertor ! 
After  he  had  laid  the  charge  as  heavy  as  he  could,  (and  heavier 
than  he  should,)  he  candidly  comes  off, — he  will  not  lay  to  my 
charge  such  "  small  faults  of  omission  !  '^ 

I  was  not  bound  to  particularize  in  all  the  Saxon  prodigious 
impieties,  all   being  included   in   that   my  general   expression, — 

•  Camdbn  m  Britannid,  tol,  136.  f  Lactantius,  Ub.  xvi.  cap.  21. 
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"abominable''  (the  proper  scripture-word  in  this  cas^)  "in  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  adoration.''  ^(Ch.  Hist.  Yol.i.  p.  81^) 

90.  Dr.  Hevlin— kFcnt,  making  a  genecal  muster  of  the  Saxoii 
gods,  and  showing  how  they  were^spoaed  of  in  rdation  to  the  days  of 
the  week,  he  eoncludes  it  thus :  "  And  thus  we  see  the  whole  week 
hescattered  with  Saxon  idols,  whose  Pagan  gods  were  the  god£&thera 
of  the  days,  and  gaye  them  their  names."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  82.) 
Not  the  whole  week,  though  the  greatest  part  thereof  was  thus  hescat- 
tered.; Sunday  and  Monday  being  so  called  in  reference  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  or  ^Ise  in  correspondence  to  the  names  of  Dies  Solis  and 
Dies  Lurugy  which  they  found  given  by  the  Romans  at  their  entrance 
here.  For  either  the  sun  and  moon  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Saxons,  and  -then  might  think  themselres  neglected  in  having  no 
place  assigned  them .  amongst  the  rest ;  or  else  the  Saxon  pagan  god^ 
were  not  the  godfathers  to  all  the  days  of  the  week,  jos  our  author 
telleth  us. 

Fuller. — It  is  harsh,  that  I  must  be  indicted  to  justify  every 

metaphorical  expression ;  but  know,  that  the  word  "  bescattered " 
properly  importeth  some  empty  intervills,  or  naked  distances,  be- 
twixt the  things  scattered ;  which  otherwise  would  be  covered  all 
over,  and  not  be  scattered.  If  therefore  two  days  in  the  seven  have 
escaped  nomination  from  Saxon  idols,  the  week  notwithstanding 
may  be  said  "  bescattered"  by  them. 

81.  'Dfi.  HsiTiiiN. — As  much  he  seems  ito  he  mistaken  in  their  god 
called  Woden;  of  whom  thus  he  teUeth  us:  *'  Woden,  that  is,  wood^ 
fierce^  or  furiousy  g^viog  the  denomination  to  Wednesday,  or  Woden»- 
day.  Armed  cap-a^pie^  with  military  coronet  on  his  head,  he  was  the 
god  of  battle,  by  whose  aid  and  furtherance  they  hoped  to  obtain  vic- 
tory; correspondent  to  Mars."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  82,)  But  Camden 
sings  another  song,  telliiig  us  that  Wooden  was  not  worshipped  for 
Mars,  but.  Mercury.  "Above  all  other  gods,"  saith  he,  "they  wor- 
shipped Mercury,  whom  they  called  Wooden;  whose. favour  they  pro- 
cured by  sacrificing  unto  him  men  alive ;  and  to  him  they  consecrated 
the  fourth  day  of  the  weeic ;  whereupon  we  c^  it  at  this  day  "Wednes- 
day."* Thus  aJso,  in  another  place:  "  Wansdike,  in  the  Saxon 
tongue  called  Woodensdike^  that  is  to  say,  '  the  ditdi  of  Wooden  or 
Mercury,'  and,  as  it  should  seem,  of  Woden,  that  false-imagined  god 
and  father  of  the  English  Saxons^."  t  And  herein  I  shall  rather  sub- 
scribe to  Camden's,  than  our  author's,  judgment.  For,  certainly,  had 
the  Saxons  worshipped  Wooden  as-*'  the  god  of  battle,  or  correspondent 
to  Mars,"  they  would  have  given  him  the  third  day  of  the  week,  or 
the  day  of  Mars,  and  not  *the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  or  the  day  of 
Mercury ;  as  they  gave  Sunday  and  Monday  unto  Sol  and  Luna,  and 
Thursday  unto  Thur,  whom  they  worshipped  in  the  place  of  Jupiter, 

•  In  Britannid,  fol.  135.  t  /</«»»,  in  Wiltijhire,  fol.  5^41. 
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ascribing  unto  him  (as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  to  Jupiter)  tLc 
power  of  bearing  rule  in  the  air,  governing  thunder,  lightnings,  winds, 
showers,  fidr  weather,  &c.,  as  Adam  Bremensis,  a  good  writer,  doth 
inform  us  of  them.  And  though  it  may  be  true,  which  our  author 
telleth  us,  that  '^  by  his  aid  and  furtherance  they  hoped  to  obtain  tic- 
tory,"  yet  this  entitleth  him  not  to  the  pUuse  of  Mars;  as  many  victones 
being  gotten  by  wit  and  stratagem,  (the  known  arts  of  Mercuiyv)  as  by 
strength  and  valour. 

Fuller. — In  describing  the  Saxon  idolatries  I  followed  Verste- 
gan,  as  the  best  in  this  kind,  as  who  (daid  operdj  had  written  on 
that  subject,  and  who  lately  by  the  Animadvertor  was  styled,  (and 
that  very  deservedly,)  ^'  a  man  inferior  to  none  in  the  antiquities  of 
this  nation.*"* 

However,  finding  a  difference  betwixt  him  and  Mr.  Camden  in 
this  particular,  I  fairly  entered  this  plain  note  in  the  margin  of  my 
book;  (vol.  i.  p.  82;)  **  So  Vkrstegax,  page  72,  but  Camdek, 
£Ht.  page  135,  makes  him  to  be  Mercury.**' 

Now  either  the  Animadvertor  did  not,  or  did,  take  notice  of  this 
.marginal  note.  If  he  did  noty  being  there  tendered  so  conspicuous]  j 
to  the  reader,  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  leave  off  writing  of  books, 
and  turn  his  pen  into  prayers ;  otherwise,  such  omissions  by  those 
who  read  unto  him  will,  every  day,  more  and  more  inevitably  betray 
him  to,  and  involve  him  in,  more  inconveniences. 

If  he  did  take  notice  of  this  note^  (which  is  most  probable,  always 
consulting  my  margin,  when  making  for  his  advantage,)  he  dis- 
covered much  "  superfluity "  (not  to  say  of  "  naughtiness,**  James 
i.  21)  aetum  agere^  that  what  I  had  done  before  he  must  do  again  ; 
and  also  find  fault  with  me,  who  had  done  it  before,  in  this  his 
unnecessary  Animadversion. 

I  will  only  add,  that  "  the  fierce  and  furious  '*  aspect  of  Woden, 
the  evidence  of  his  wild  and  %oood  nature,  (whence  he  had  his 
name,)  better  countenanceth  his  correspondency  with  Mars,  than 
Mercury;  the  latter  being  concerned  to  carry  a  more  meek  and 
mild  countenance,  as  who,  being  of  a  tamer  kind,  and  acting  all  by 
crafl  and  cunning,  did  not  fright,  but  flatter,  deluded  people  into 
his  plausible  designs. 

32 — 35.  Dr.  Hbtlin. — But  from  our  author's  failures  in  recountuig 
the  superstitions  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  let  us  next  see  how  h^ 
behaves  himself  in  laying  down  the  story  of  their  conversion.  In 
which,  though  he  ascribe  something  unto  Austin  the  monk,  yet  he  will 
by  no  means  allow  him  to  be  their  apostle :  "  The  papists,"  saith  he, 
"  commonly  call  Augustine  iht  English  apostle^  how  properly  we  shall 
;jee  hereafjter."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  81.)     And  after,  "  The  papists  brag 

•  In  the  last  page.    (384.) 
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that  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  English."  {Idem^i^.  101.)  In  these 
few  words  there  are  two  things  to-be  considered:  First,  whether  he 
is  called  ''the  apostle  of  the  English"  by  the  papists  only;  and, 
Secondly,  whether  he  were  not  so  both  in  fact  and  title. 

1.  Not  called  to  by  the  papists  onltf^  I  am  snre  of  that;  but  called 
so  commonly  by  as  good  protestants  as  our  author  himself.  Thus 
Camden,  a  right  English  protestant :  ''  After  this,  Augustine,  whom 
commonly  they  call  the  apostle  of  the  Englishmen^  being  sent  hither 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  having  abolished  these  monstrous  abominations 
of  heathenish  impiety,  with  most  happy  success,  planting  Christ  in 
their  hearts,  converted  them  to  the  Christian  faith."  *  Nor  doth  he 
speak  this  only  in  the  voice  of  the  common  people,  but  in  another  place 
more  plainly,  as  his  own  opinion :  ''  A  place  there  is  about  this  shire 
called  Austin's  oak,  at  which  Augustine,  the  apostle  of  the  Englishmen, 
and  the  bbhops  of  Britain,  met,"  &c.t  Dr.  Philemon  Holland  of 
Coventry,  a  good  protestant  also,  making  an  index  unto  Camden) 
speaks  the  self-same  language :  ''  Augustine  the  apostle  of  the  English ;" 
which  is  short,  but  fUll.  Gabriel  Richardson,  of  Brazen-nose,  an 
honest  protestant,  in  his  laborious  piece  called  ''  the  State  of  Europe," 
telleth  us  of  Canterbury,  ''  that  the  archbishop's  see  was  founded 
by  king  Ethelbert  in  the  person  of  St.  Austin  the  apostle  of  the 
English."  X  More  of  this  kind  might  be  produced,  were  it  not  given 
us  for  a  rule  in  the  holy  scripture.  Ex  ore  duorum  testium  vel  trium^ 
''  that  two  or  three  witnesses  were  sufficient  to  confirm  a  truth." 

2.  The  next  thing  here  to  be  considered  is,  whether  Austin  were 
not  the  apostle  of  the  English  both  in  fact  and  title.  In  order  where- 
unto,  we  must  first  take  notice,  that  the  word,  being  merely  Greek, 
doth  signify,  in  its  natural  and  original  sense,  ''  a  messenger,  a  legate, 
an  ambassador,"  from  whom-  to  whom-soever  sent;  and  though 
appropriated  to  twelve  as  by  way  of  excellence,  yet  not  improperly 
communicated  unto  others  in  succeeding  times,  with  reference  to  the 
nations  whom  they  had  converted.  So  Boni&ce,  an  Englishman, 
the  first  archbishop  of  Mentz,  is  called  by  Dr.  Holland,  as  by  many 
others,  *^  the  apostle  of  Germany;"  Palladius,  styled  by  Camden,  ^'  the 
apostle  of  the  Scottbh  nation  ;"§  and  the  Irish  would  not  think 
themselves  to  be  fairly  dealt  with,  if  their  St.  Patrick  should  not  be 
honoured  with  that  title  also.  In  this  sense,  Austin  may  be  called, 
and  that  nbt  improperly,  '^  the  apostle  of  the  English  nation;"  though 
^^  a  derivative  apostle,  an  apostle  "  (as  our  author  calls  him  in  the  way 
of  scorn,  page  101 )  ^'  at  the  second  hand,"  though  others  propa^jatcd 
the  gospel  further  than  he  lived  to  do.  It  was  enough  to  entitle  him 
to  this  apostleship,  that  he  first  publicly  preached  the  gospel,  and 
brought  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  amongst  the  English ;  though  he 
neither  converted  all  the  nation,  nor  travelled  into  all  parts  of  the  land 
to  attempt  the  same.     Neither  St.  Paul  could  be  entitled  ^^  the  apostle 

•  Camdin'8  Britannia,  fol.  136.  t  Idem  in  Worceistenbire,  fol.  b7S. 

X  Richardson's  <<  State  of  Europe,"  lib.  lii.  $  Camdkn  in  Scotldnil;  t'ol.  45. 
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of  the  Oentiles,"  St.  Thomas  of  the  Indians,  nor  St.  Matthew  <^  the 
Ethiopians,  if  it  ^ere  necessarily  required  'to  their  apostleships,  that 
all  the  ^nations  of  the  Indians  miurt  he  converted  iiy  the  one,  "or  the 
Tast  countries  of  the  Ethiopians  must  he  conrerted  hj  the  other ;  or, 
finally, 'ff  StTaul,  to  save  them  a  lahour,  must  have  reduced  all  the 
Gentiles  to  fhe  faith  of  Christ.  :Aiid  thisthe  amhassadors  for  the  king 
of  EnglanB  at  fhe  Council  of  Basil  understood  right  well,  when  thej 
contended  for  precedency  with  those  of  ^Castile.  For  when  the 
Castilians  had  ohjected,  that  -although  Joseph  erf  Arimathea  had 
preached  in  England,  it  'was  hut  in  a  comer  thereof,  the  grand  body  of 
Britain  remaining  pagan  many  hundred  years  dfber ;  the  En^ish  ambas- 
sadors wisely  answered,  that  ^he  allegation  was  impertinent  to  the 
present  purpose,  it  being  not  the  universality^  but  ihe  Jirti  f  reaching^ 
of  the' Christian  faith  which  gained  the  name  6f  an  apostle;  there 
being  no  \lisciple  (as  they  truly  uiged  it)  that  ever  converted  a  king- 
dom totally  and  entirely  to  Christianity :  for  which  ccmsult  oar  veiy 
author.  (Ch.'Hist.  v6l.  i.  lib.  4,  pp.  602—507.) 

And  yet  the  pains  in  preaching  of  Austin  were  not  so  fimtted  antl 
restrained  to  one  kingdom  only,  but  that  he  trayelled  into  most  parts 
6f  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  -preaching  the  gospel  in  all  places  to  which 
Ihe  Spirit  did  conduct  him,  or'liis  business  lead  him.  Our  author 
grants  him  toliare  converted  the  kingdom  of  Kent;  (Ch.  Hist.  voL  L 
p.  86 ;)  and  to  have  taken  care  for  planting  the  gospel  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  East^Saxons,  and  for  that  end  ordaining  Mellitus  the  first  bishop 
df  London,  (/cfem,  p.  99.)  From  hence  he  carries  him  to  a  conference 
with  the  British  bishops  in  the  country  of  the  Wiccians,  (now  Worces- 
tershire,) then  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  {Idem^  p.  88 ;)  from 
thence  to  flichmon'dihire  "in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  where 
he* is  said  to  'have  baptized  above  ten  thou8an!d  in  one  day;  {Idem^ 
p.  97 ;)  and,' finally,  to'^Cem  in' Dorsetshire,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
West- Saxons,  where  he  destroyed  the  idol  of  Heale^  or  iBscnk^ius. 
By  which  we  see,  that  he  visited  no  fewer ^an  five  6f  the  seven  king- 
doms in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  not  only  doing  in  each  of  them  that 
particcilar  wofk  which  he  went  about,  but  preaching  in  all  fit  places  as 
he  passed  along.  And  this,  considered  as  4t  ou^t,  with  reference  te 
ihe  Instance  of  those  several  places  to  'which  our  very  author  brings 
him,  g^ves  ^m  -just  title  ^  to -that  honour  which  our  author  would  so 
willingly  deprive  him  of,  when,  telling  us 'how  the  papists  called  him 
^'  the  Eiaglish  aportle,"  he  adds  diese  words,  *'  how  properly  (so  called) 
we  shall  see  hereafter." 

Fuller. — The  Animadvertor  enga^th  deeper  in  this  contro- 
versy than  in  my  mind  it  deserveth.  To  state  the  difierence  truly, 
"  whether  Augustine  properly  is  called  the  apostle  of  the  English,*^ 
we  must  explain  two  terms,  apMle  and  English, 

1.  Waving  the  general  notation  of  "apostle^  for  no  more  than 
^^a  messenger;^'  in  the  New  Testament  it  importeth  a  person  im> 
nitfliatcly  sent  by  Christ,  to  preach  people  into  salvation.     iX  was 
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essential  tatheir  conetitution^.  either  to  have  accompanied  Christ  in 
the  fleshy  a  qualification  veqaired  by-  St.  Peter  in.  such  elects  who 
should  supply  the  vacancy  of  Judas ;  (Acts  i.  21 ;),  or,,  at  the 
least,  that  they  should  see  Christ  incarnate,  either  humbled.orglori-r 
fied ;  the  latteir  &your  being  peculiarly  aflTorded  to  St.  Paul :  ^^  Am 
I  not  an  apostle  ?  am  I  not  free  ?  have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Clirist  our 
Lord?'^  (i  Cor.  is.  1.)  These  I  may  call  ^^ primitive  apostles;" 
and  none  will  entitle  Augustine  the  monk  to  be  one  of-  their 
order.  A  second  sort  L  call  ^^  dertjxxtive  apostles  ;'*'  a  term,  which 
though  the  Animadvertor  saith  is  used  by  me  in  the  way  of  scorn, 
I  protest  it  in  sober  seriousness,  God  hath  not  endowed  ma  to  make 
a  more  proper  expression,  signifying  such  as  mediately,  and  (as  I 
sfiy)  *^  at  the  secondhand,^  are  sent  by  some  eminent  servants  of 
6ft)d  to  convert  Pagans  to  Christianity; 

2.  **-Englislr''  may  be  taken  in  a  threefold  sense  r— 

First.  For  all  the  nation ;  (an  indefinite,  tantamounting  to  an 
universal ;)  and  this  is  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Secondly.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  which  in  common 
discourse  denominates  the  whole. 

Thirdly.  For  some  part  of  the  nation,  which  may  be  made  good 
by  a  synecdoche,  especially  justified  when  it  is  a  chief  and  first 
(though  least),  part  theneof,..  which,  xar  i^o^^Vj  or  per  eminentiamf 
taketh  the  name  of  the  wholes 

My  clear  sense  is,  Augustine  the  monk  may  Be  called  *^  a 
derivative  apostle  of  the  English  ^  in  the  last  acceptation  of  the 
word;  and  so  Mr.  Camden,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.. Holland,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  many  more,  have  and  may  entitle  him« 

The  Animadvertor  measureth  the  progress  of  Augustine  with  too 
extensive  dimensions,  making,  him  a  greater  English  traveller  than 
ever  he  was.  Kent  was,  generally,,  the  sphere  he  moved  in ;  and 
from  thence  he  was  itinerant  to  Ceme  in  Dorsetshire,,  the  boundary 
of  his  western  travel ;  no  personal  achievements  by  him  north  of 
the  Thames,  seeing  tliat  grave  baptization  (jf  in  Yorkshire)  was 
surely  done  by  Paulinus.  As  for  the  interview  and  conference 
betwixt  him  and  the  British  bishops  in  Worcestershire,  (though 
some  probably  might.be  converted  in  his  passage  thither,  and  return 
Uience,)  no  great  advantage,,  but  detriment,  to  Christianity  was 
tliereby  occasioned,  those  parts  generally  remaining  m  Paganism. 

And  here  I  will  tender  the  reader  another  distinction  of  apostles, 
submitting  it  to  his  judgment :  They  were  either  of  Ood  alone, 
man  alone,  God  and  man  together. 

First.  Of  God  alone ;  as  St.  Paul,  (and  the  other  twelve,)'  '*  an 
apostle  not  of  man,  neither  by  roan,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  Gud 
ibe  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead,"^  Gal.  i.  1.. 
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Secondly.  Of  man  alone;  being  such  as  the  fidse  apostles  amongst 
the  Corinthians,  and  elsewhere,  whose  cominission  was  made  and 
drawn  up  by  themselves,  sealed  and  attested  by  some  of  their 
factious  admirers. 

Thirdly.  Of  God  and  man ;  and  such  an  apostle  was  Augustine, 
sent  (as  I  may  say)  by  God  and  Gregory  to  the  English  nation. 
But  let  him  not  engross  the  name  to  himself,  but  admit  bIso 
as  his  partners  therein,  1.  Mellitus,  2.  Paulinus,  and  Aidan, 
3.  Felix,  4.  Birinus,  S.XIhad,  6.  Wilfrid, — apostles  also,  because 
sent  to,  and  convertors  of,  1.  The  East  Saxons,  2.  Northumbrians, 
3.  East  Angles,  4.  West,  5.  Mercians,  6.  South  Saxons.  . 

36.  Db.  Heylin. — I  hare  spent  more  time  than  I  intended  in 
defence  of  this  title,  and  therefore  tliink  it  seasonable  to  proceed 
from  the  person  to  his  acts :  of  which  the  first  we  meet  with,  is,  the 
fixing  of  the  archi-episcopal  see  at  Canterbury ;  for  which  our  author, 
amongst  many  other  reasons,  giyes  us  this  for  one;  namely,  that 
"  London,  by  reason  of  the  receipt  thereof,  was  likely  *to  proTC  the 
residing-place  for  the  English  monarch ;  and  it  was  probable  that  the 
archi-episcopal  dignity  would  there  be  eclipsed,  and  outshined  by  the 
regal  diadem."  (Ch.  Hist.  rol.  i.  p.  87*)  But  here  I  must  needs  ask 
our  author.  Whether  he  thinks,  that  this  was  really  one  of  those  many 
motives  which  occasioned  Austin  to  resolve  of  Canterbury  for  his  seat  of 
residence  ?  If,  "  Yea,"  then  must  our  author  grant  him  to  be  endued 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  I  think  he  will  not ;  if,  ^  Not,*  then 
a  contingency  so  remote  could  not  be  taken-  by  him  into  comddeiation, 
as  indeed  it  was  not.  For,  First,  London,  at  that  time,  was  the  d&ief 
city  of  the  kingdom  of  East- sex,  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  seven,  and 
so  not  likely  to  prevail  over  all  the  rest.  Secondly.  If  any  of  the 
greater  kingdoms  of  Mercia,  West-^ex,  or  Northumberland,  should  in 
fine  prevail,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  conquerors  would  remove  the 
seat-royal  from  their  own  dominions  into  any  of  the  conquered  conn- 
tries.  And,  Thirdly,  though  the  kings  of  the  West  &aon8,  who 
prevailed  at  last,  and  became  monarchs  of  the  whole,  settled  the  royal 
seat  in  London,  yet  was  it  not  till  Winchester,  their  own  regal  <aty, 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  made  unable  to  receive  them. 

FuLLEK. — Other  reasons  are  alleged  by.  me,  why  Austin  cho» 
Canterbury  rather  than  London  for  his  archi-episcopal  see.  These 
nrgnments  jufuM  juvant^  and  will  hold  in  the  sheaf,  though  a  single 
arrow  should  be  brpken ;  I  mean,  though  this  one  reason  (alleged 
by  me)  were  disproved. 

Austin  needed  no  prophetical  inspiration,  whilst  prudential  previ- 
sion could  suflSciently  suggest  unto  him,  that  if  ever  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  terminated  (which  was  most  probable)  in  a  monarthv, 
London  might  be  presimied  the  principal  place  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence, as  most  convenient  for  trading,  and  commodious  for  situation : 
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I  say  London,  an  infant  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  a  stripling  in  the 
time  of  Austin,  a  man  before  the  Conquest,  and  grown  a  giant  in 
our  days. 

37*  Dr*  Heylin. — *^  The  first  cast  of  his  office  was  to  call  a  council 
for  the  Saxon  and  British  bishops  to  come  together,  in  the  confines  of 
the  Wiccians  and  West  Saxons."  (Ch.  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  88.)  Our  author 
placed  this  meeting,  within  a  few  lines  after,  in  the  confines  of  Wor- 
cester and  Herefordshire,  and  more  rightly  there ;  Worcestershire,  or 
the  country  of  the  Wiccii,  confining  on  tiie  county  of  Hereford,  but 
bordering  in  no  place  on  the  kingdom  of  West-sex,  the  whole  county 
of  Gloucester  being  interposed.  So  that  our  author  being  mistaken  in 
the  place  of  the  meeting,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  stumble  at  the  monuments 
and  records  thereof.     Of  one  of  which  he  telleth  us — 

Fuller. — Here  is  more  than  an  insinuation,  as  if  I,  in  designing 
the  place  of  this  meeting,  had  written  something  contrary  to  truth, 
and  also  to  myself,  who  indeed  have  exactly  followed  the  best 
authors  in  the  position  thereof. 

Bede  fixeth  it  (book  ii.  chap.  Mr.  Camden  makes  the  oak 
2)  in  confinio  Wieciorum  et  oo-  under  which  they  met^  in  the 
cidentalium  Saxanum,  ^^  in  the  borders  of  Worcester  and  Here- 
confines  of  Worcestershire-men  fordshire;  and  sir  Henry  Spel- 
and  West  Saxons  ^^  and  H.  man  doth  concur  with  him  there* 
Huntingdon  hath  the  same  words,  in. 
lib.  ill.  page  323. 

If  therefore  the  interposition  of  Oloucestershire  distanceth  Wor- 
cestershire fix)m  confining  on  the  West  Saxons,  the  Animadvertor 
ought  to  have  vented  his  displeasure  not  on  me,  but  on  Bede,  and 
Huntingdon,  whose  words  I  exactly  translated. 

May  the  reader  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  Oloucestershire,  a 
limitary  county,  did  in  that  age  belong  to  three  dominions :  that 
west  of  Severn,  (now  the  Forest  of  Dean,)  to  the  Britons  or 
Welsh ;  the  east  part  thereof,  (chiefly  consisting  of  Cotswold,)  to 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  and  the  middle  of  that  county,  (along  the 
east  of  Severn,)  to  the  West  Saxons,  as  I  have  seen  in  an  exquisite 
niap  of  the  Heptarchy;  and  this  I  tender  as  the  most  probable 
expedient  to  reconcile  learned  authors  amongst  themselves,  and 
all  to  the  truth,  in  bringing  Worcestershire  and  West  Saxons 
together.  Thus  being  critical  in  stating  the  place,  and  laying  the 
scene,  I  hope  I  shall  be  the  better  believed  in  relating  the  acts,  of 
this  Conference. 

38.  Dr.  Heylin. — Of  one  of  which  he  telleth  us,  that  "  we  can 
part  with  it  without  any  loss  to  ourselves,"  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  90,) 
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And  therefore  bids  it  to  make  ^  **  sliift  for  its  own  authenticaliiesft.' 
(Ideniy  p.  89.)  The  record  slighted  thus  is  a- memorial  of  the  ansirn' 
of  the  abbot  of  Bangor,  to  archbishop  Austin's  proposition,  communi- 
cated by  Peter  Moston,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  to  that  learned  and 
industrious  antiquary  sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  by  him  placed^  iir  hk 
collection  of  the  British  and  Saxon  councils :  which  honour  he  had 
never  given  it;  had  he  not  connived  it  worthy  to  deserve  tha^  piface; 
nor  ^^had  the  papists  used  such  violence  to  wrest  it  from  us,"  without 
the  hope  of  gaining  somewhat  to  themselves. 

Fuller. — Had  I  sUghted  that  record,  I  would  not  hare  taken 
the  pains  to  have  exemplified  it  in  British  and  English,  and  pro- 
cured a  prime  antiquary  of  the  Welsh  to  correct  it.  I  have  given 
the  true  valuation  thefreunto,  esteeming  it  as  highly  as  Dr.  Ham- 
mond hath  done,  thus  writing  thereof  in  his  "  Account  of  H.  T.'s 
Appendix  to  the  Manual  of  Controversy  concerning  the  abbot  of 
Bangorli  Answer  to  Augustine  f  ^ — ^'  In  case  this  one  testimony 
should  be  demonstrated^  to  be  a  simple  imposture,  we  can  uncon- 
cernedly and  easily  part  with  it,  standing  in  no  need  of  this 
auxiliary.''  (Page  168.)^  And,  not.  long  after  i:  "  The  acquisitions 
of  this  author  (H.  T.)i hereby,,  and  proportionably  our  losses,  must 
be  so  unconsiderable.'" 

For  the  rest,  I  refer  myself  to  my  Cliurch-History  in  this 
particular  passagCy.and  stand  ready  to  justify  the  same,  as  truly  and 
cautiously  written; 

Dr.  Hevlin. — But,  to  proceed:  this  Conference  being  ended  with- 
out success,  there  followed,  not  long  after,  the  great  slaughter  of  the 
monks  of  Bangor ;  for  which  our  author,  in  a  merrier  humour  than 
becomes  the  sadness  of  the  matter,  or  the  gravity-  of  an  EcdesiastiGal 
History,  hath  caused  Austin  to  be  indicted,  impanelling,  a  juzj^  and 
producing  his  evidence. 

Fuller. — I  am  sensible  of  no  misbecoming  mirth  or  levity 
therein.  The  impanelling  of  a  jury  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
serious  of  all  the  proceedings  in  our  law;.  I  preferred  this  method 
as  the  clearest  to  present  all  passages  to  the  fancy,  and  fittest  to  fix 
the  same  in.  the  memory,  of  the  reader.. 

39.  Dr.  Hkylik. — Amongst  which,  Matthew  Parker,  the  learned 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  John  Jewel,  the  renowned  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  must  be  rejected  by  the  jury  as  incompetent  witnesses; 
'^  partly,  because  of  their  known  opposition  to  the  Romish'  dmrch ; 
and^  partly,  because  of  their  modern  writing, — almost  a  thousand  years 
after  the  matter  in  fact."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.^p.  95.)  And  all  this  done 
to  add  the  greater  honour  to  Mh  Fox,  as  modem  as  either  of  the  two, 
mid  as  averse  as  either  of  them  from*  the  church  of  Rome.  But  Mr. 
Fox  was  Mr.  Fox, — ^no  friend  unto  the-  rites  and  ceremonie»  of  the 
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church  of  England;  whereas  the  other  two  were  hishops,  and  great 
sticklers  for  them.  This  makes  our  author  magnify-  Fox  for  his 
moderation ;  whose  **  moderate  testimony,^  saith  he,  *^  much  mored 
the  "vi^oU  oourt;.**  and  as  much  to  condemn  the  others  for  the  '*  sharp- 
ness  of  their  expressions  against  Austin,"  (whom  our  author  himself 
zeproacheth  often  for  his  pride  and  haughtiness,  Idem^  p.  92,)  which* 
made  them  of  less  credit  amongst  the  jury.  A  thread-  of  which  fine 
spinning  we  shall  find  frequently  interwoven  in  the  whole  web  of  this 
History ;  and,  towards  tiie  latter  end  thereof,  not  a  few  whole  pieces 
made  of  no  better  yam.  And  let  the  reader  take  this  with  him  for  a 
taste  of  our  author  s  good  affections  to  the  several  parties,  that  it  is* 
bare  M.  Parker  and  plain  bishop  Jewel,  without  welt  or  guard,,  but 
*^  rererend  Mr.  Fox "  by  all  means ;  and  so  ]fii  him  pass.  And  let  U9 
pass  also  to  the  residue  of  die  acts  of  Austin — 

Fuller. — 1.  I  did  not  expect  that  the  Animadvertor,  being  of 
Magdalen^^s  in  Oxford,  would  have  been  ofibnded  to  have  heard  his 
collegiate  (Mr.  Fox)  to  be  commended. 

2.  The  testimonies  of  archbishop  Parker  and  bishop  Jewel  arc 
(jto  hold  the  balance  indifferently)  the  less  valued,  because  in  some 
sort  they  were  parties,  as  who  (in  their  writings)  had  engaged  them- 
selves in  this  present  controversy,  whilst  Mr.  Pox  stands  neuter  as 
to  this  particular  controversy. 

3.  Though  the  Animadvertor  be  pleased  to  entitle  him  "  no 
friend  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,^'  give 
me  leave  to  add,  "  and  he  was  no  fierce  foe  against  them.^  "  But 
Mr.  Fox  was  Mr.  Fox,"'  and  Dr.  Heylin  is  Dr.  Heylin. 

4.  As  Mr.  Fox  hath  now  the  casual  favour  of  my  pen  to  be 
epitheted  "  reverend,*"  so  afterwards^  "  without  welt  or  guard,?^ 
he  is  plainly  called  John  Fox.*  The  Animadvertor  in  this  his 
slight  note,  reaping  what  was  not  purposely  sown,  will  find  little 
food  in  what  he  reaps. 

Lastly.  Bishop  Jewel  hath  his  large  and  due  character  of  com- 
mendation (with  all  honourable  additions  with  advantage)  in  due 
place.-f  So  also  hath  archbishop  Parker,  on  the  same  token,  that, 
in  my  History  of  Cambridge,  (page  26,)  I  clear  him  from  the 
scandalous  insinuation  of  Brian  Twyne :  8i  illis  standum  sit^  &c., 
suggesting  some  unworthy  suspicions,  as  if  he  had  falsified  Matthew 
Paris  in  his  edition  thereof. 

40.  Dr.  Heylin. — "Who  air  this  while  was  very  industrious,  and 
no  less  successful,  in  converting  the  Saxons  to  the  Christian  faith : 
insomuch  that  a  certain  author  reporteth,  how,  in  the  river  Swale,  near 
Kichmond  in  Yorkshire,  he  in  one  day  baptized  above  ten  thousand." 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  97.)     The  certain  author  whom  he  means,  is  an 

*  Church- History,  book  ix.  voL  UL  page  91.  t  fdem,  lib.  ix.  vol.  ii.  page  503, 

and  oft 'before. 
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old  fragment  of  a  namel^  aathor,  dted  bj  Camden,  fd.  136,  -mrho 
tells  the  story  otherwise  than  oar  author  doth.  For  though  the  fiag- 
ment  tell  as,  that  the  river  was  called  Swale,  yet  that  it  was  the  lirer 
Swale  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  is  the  addition  of  oar  autlior. 
That  there  is  a  riyer  of  that  name  near  Richmond,  is  affirmed  by 
Camden  who  withal  telleth  as,  ^'  that  it  was  reputed  yery  sacred  amongst 
the  ancient  English ;  for  that  in  it,  when  the  EnglLs^  Saxons  first  em- 
braced Christianity,  there  were  in  one  day  baptized  with  festiyal  joy 
by  Paulinas  the  archbishop  of  York,  aboye  ten  thousand  men,  besides 
women  and  little  children."*  Of  Austin's  baptizing  in  this  river,  not 
one  word  saith  he.  Neither  doth  Beda.touch  upon  it ;  as  certainly  he 
would  have  done,  had  there  been  ground  for  it.  And  ihrarefore,  if  I 
may  have  leave  to  venture  my  opinion,  I  shall  concur  with  the  old 
fragment  as  to  the  name  of  the  river,  and  yet  not  cany  Austin  out  o£ 
Kent,  and  much  less  into  Richmondshire,  to  perform  that  office.  ?<»- 
when  we  find  in  Camden,  that  the  Medway,  falling  into  the  Thames, 
is  divided  by  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  into  two  great  branches,  of  which  the 
one  is  called  East-Swale,  the  other  West -Swale  ;t  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  look  any  where  else  for  that  river  Swale  mentioned  in  the 
old  fragment,  which  before  we  spake  of.  But  herein  I  must  submit 
myself  to  more  able  judgments.  The  place  agreed  on,  we  should  nest 
inquire  into  the  numbers,  but  that  our  author  seems  to  grant  as  much 
as  the  fragment  craveth. 

Fuller. — I  could  heartily  wish  that  all  the  Animadvertor's 
book  had  consisted  of  such  matter,  then  had  it  been  greater  though 
less;  I  mean  bigger  in  benefit,  though  smaller  in  bulk,  and  more 
instructive  to  the  reader  thereof.  I  did  not  before  take  notice  of 
either  East-  or  West-Swale  in  Kent ;  and  now  profess  myself  the 
Animadvertor^s  convert  in  this  point,  agreeing  with  him,  that  this 
grand  baptizing  (if  done  by  St,  Austin)  was  done  in  the  place  by 
him  specified.  '  ' 

But  this  stilL  doth  more  and  more  confirm  me  in  my  judgment, 
that  Austin  advanced  never  into  Yorkshire,  and  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Northumbrians  was  the  work  of  Paulinus  and  others. 

41.  Db.  Heylin. — Only  he  telleth  us,  that  ^^  if  so  many  were  bap- 
tized in  one  day,  it  appears  plainly,  that  in  that  age  the  administration 
of  that  sacrament  was  not  loaded  with  those  superstitious  ceremonies, 
as  essential  thereunto,  of  crossing,  spittle,  oil,  cream,  salt,  and  such- 
like trinkets."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  98.)  Our  author  here  reckoneth 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  amongst  the  vain  trinkets  and  super- 
stitious ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  thereby  utterly  con- 
demneth  the  church  of  England ;  which  doth  not  only  require  it  in  her 
Rubrics,  but  also  pleads  for  it  in  her  Canons,  not  as  essential  to  that 
sacrament,  (the  papists  not  making  '^  spittle,  oil,  cream,  salt,"*  &c.  to 

*  Camden  in  Richmondifhire,  foL  720.  ,  t  Canj>bn  in  Kent,  M.  333.    . 
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be  ^^  essential  thereunto,"  as  onr  author  Saiih,)  but  only  for  a  sign 
signifioatiTe,  ^  in  token  that  the  partj  signed  shall  not  be  ashamed  to 
confess  the  fiuth  of  Christ  crucified,  and  maniullj  to  fight  under  his 
banner,  against  sin,  the  wprld,  and  the  deyil,  and  to  continue  Christ's 
faithful  soldier  and  serrant  unto  his  life's  end."  *    A  ceremonj  not  so 
new  as  to  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  popish  ^^  trinkets,"  thou^ 
by  them  abused.     For  when  the  point  was  agitated  in  the  Conference 
at  Hampton- Court,  and  that  it  was  affirmed  by  some  of  the  bishops, 
that  the  cross  in  baptism  was  used  in  the  time  of  Constantino ;  Dr. 
Reynolds,  the  most  able  man  of  the  opposite  party,  who  had  before 
acknowledged  it  to  have  been  in  use,  in  other  coses,  from  the  very 
times  of  the  apostles,  had  not  one  word  to  say  against  itt    And,  to 
say  truth,  no  man  of  modesty  and  learning  could  have  spoken  against 
it,  when  it  was  proved  so  clearly  by  Dr.  Andrews,  then  dean  of  West- 
minster, out  of  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Origen,  (each  of  whom  died  long 
time  before  Constantine's   birth,)   to  hay^  been  used  in  imtnortali 
lavacrOy  in  that  blessed  sacrament.     That  good  old  saying  of  Tertul- 
lian,  Caro  signelur^  ut  anima  muntatur^  may  serve  once  for  all.     And 
therefore  when  our  author  telleth  us  in  the  following  words,  that  '^  in 
that  age  nothing  was  used  with  baptism,  but  baptism,"  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  smack  of  that  old  leaven  which  more  and  more  will  sour 
the  lump  of  his  whole  discourse.     We  have  already  had  a  taste  of  it 
in  the  very  first  book,  we  find  a  continuance  of  it  here,  and  we  shall 
see  more  of  it  hereafter ;  our  author  not  being  coy  in  showing  his  good 
afiections  not  only  to  the  persons  of  the  Nonconformbts,  but  their 
inconformity ;  not  to  the  men  only,  but  their  doctrines  and  opinions 
also.     And  this  is  that  whidi  we  must  trust  to  in  the  whole  course 
of  this  History. 

Fuller. — This  objection  hath  been  answered  at  large  in  the 
"  Introduction  T'  (p.  346 ;)  and  here  I  intend  no  repetition,  only 
desiring  the  reader  to  take  notice  of  those  my  words,  ^*  as  essential 
thereunto.^^  . 

Let  me  add,  that  a  curse  is  pronounced  on  those  who  remove  the 
landmarks ;  (Deut.  xxvii.  17 ;)  and  it  falleth  most  heavy  on  them 
who  remove  the  limits  in  God'^s  worship,  (as  being  boundaries  of 
highest  consequence,)  [who]  turn  may  into  ^^  must,^^  convenient  into 
"  necessary,^  ornamental  into  "  essential.'" 

I  have  as  high  an  esteem  for  the  cross  in  baptism  as  the  Animad- 
vertor  himself,  so  long  as  it  observes  the  due  distance  of  an  ancient 
and  significant  ceremony,  and  intrudes  not  itself  as  essential.  A 
chain  of  gold  is  an  eminent  ornament  about  the  neck ;  but  it  may 
be  drawn  so  close,  as  to  choke  and  strangle  the  wearer  thereof. 
And  in  like  manner  ceremonies,  though  decent  and  useful,  when 
pretending  to  essentiality,  become  (as  Luther  saith)  carnificinco 
comcieniicBy  and  therefore  justly  may  we  beware  thereof. 

*  Fonn  of  Baptism.  f  Conferencey  page  71. 
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42.  Dr.  Hey  LIN. — Having  now  done  with  the  acts  of  Austin,  we 
shall  not  keep  oimelyes  to  so  continued  a  discourse  as  befi>ie  ^re  did, 
hut  take  our  author's  text  hy  piecemeal,'' as^  it  comes  before  os,  and 
making*  such  Animadversions  on  the  same  as  may  best  aearre  to  i^ectifji 
the  story  and*  maintain  the  truth^;  as  namely,  ^'  Thus  iiie  ItalraoH- 
Spanish,  and  French,  daughters  or  nieces  to  th&  Latin,  are  geaezateii 
from  the  ooiTUption  •  thereof."  (Ch.  Hist.  toL  i.  p.  96.)  This  is,  I 
grant,  die  common  and  received  opinion;,  but  yet,,  metfainks,  our 
author  who 'loves,  singularities  should  not*  vouchsafe  to  travel  on  the- 
public  road. 

Fuller. — In  my  passage  to  heaven,  I  desire  to  go  in  the 
"  narrow  path,'*'*  and  decline  "the  broad  way  which  leadeth  io^ 
destruction.''''  (Matth.  vii.  14.)  But,  on  earth,  I  love  to  travel  the 
common  and  beaten  road,  as  easiest  to  find,  and  wherein  (if  wrong 
or  at  a  loss)  one  may  soonest  find  company  to  guide  and  direct 
him. 

If  I  should*  travel  over  tXe  Animadvertors  several' nt  LacevV 
Court,  I  have  cause  to  suspect  he  would  sue. me  for  pedihue  (Mmbu" 
lando;  and  it.  is  hard,  if  also  he  will  not  let  me  go  (without  carping, 
at  me),  in  the  baghway  or  public  road^ 

I  build  nothing  on  the  highway,  (so  to  trespass*  upon  the  lord  oC 
the  soil 9)  but  only  peaceably  pass  along  it :  I  mean,  I  make  no 
inferences  or  deductions  from  thia  received  opinion,  I  derive  no 
consequence  thence.  All  that  I  do,  is  to  gain  just  advantage 
thereby  to  honour  the  Welsh  tongue,  by  showing  that  it  is  "no 
daughter  or  niece^^  (like  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,)  but 
a  mother  and  original  language,  and  might  justly  have  expected* 
thanks,  rather  than  censure,  from  the  Animadvertor  for  my  pains, 
seeing  he  delighteth-to  derive  himselffrom  British  extraction.* 

*  HejUn  has  occaeionaUy  ponred  ill-timed 'ridiciile' on  what  can  be  deemed  only  the 
imaginaiy  vanity  of  Fnller ;  though  he  was  himself  in  this-  respect  mnch  moie  eolpehle. 
Proud  of  the  height  from  which  he  conld.  dedaoe  his  Welsh  genealogy,  Heylin  has  not 
indeed  attempted,  like  some  of  his  coontrymen,  to  trace  the  direct  line  of  bis  bmiiy 
npwftids  to  Noah ;  yet  he  fearlessly  claims  remote  kindred  vdth  the  most  painaBt  of 
the  princes  of  Wales.  The  littleness  of  nndne  self-estimation  not  nnfreqnently  betrays 
itself  in  his  most  admired  literary  prodnctions,  and  obscnxes  those  better  q[i^dities  of  the 
heart  for  which,  after  all  hU  characteristic  warmth 'of  spirit,  the  old  historian  will  always 
be  the  object  of  affectionate  veneration.  Take,  from  his  '*- Cosmography,"  (foHo,  16/0,) 
the  description  of  '*^th»  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  condode  the  diffinenccs 
between  Llewellyn  II.  and  king  Edward  I.  :V — 

«  Robert  Lord  Tiptort,  and  some  others,  for  the  king  of  England ;  for  the  Weidi 
prince,  Qrono  ap  Heylin,  a  great  man  of  that  conntxy,  descended  from  BrockweU 
Skythrac,  one  of  the  princes  of  Powy»4and,  (from  whom,  if  Camden,  Clatencifnuc,  be 
of  any  credit,  the  author  of  these  papers  doth  derive  his  pedigree,)  nnder  whom  that 

family  had  the  office  of  herediUuyt  cup-bemrer,  and  from  thence  their  name :  Hetlin 

Piromuty  nve  a  poculu ;  quas  vom  in  proprium  nomen  aAiU,   saith  the  Welsh  Die 
tionary."  (Page  326.) 

Lest  any  one  phould  remain  in  ignorance  either  of  the  lineage  or  the  quality  of  Lin 
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-Dr.  Heyuw.^— For,  in  my  mind,  it  is  affirmed  with  better  reason 
•hy  our  learned  Brerewood,  ^''That  those  tongues  have  not  sprung  from 
€he  corruption  of  the  Latin,  by  ihe  inundation  and  mixture  of  bar* 
barous  people  in  those  provinces,  but  from  the  first  imperfect  impression 
^nd  receiving  of  it  in  those  foreign -countries.'*  *  ¥ot  the  Latin  tongue 
•was  never  so  generally  received  in-any  of  the  conquered  provinces  out 
of  Italy,  as  -io  be  spoken  ordinarily  by  the  common  people.  The 
gentry  and  nobility  might  be  peifect  ^in  it,  f«r  the  better  dispatch  of 
•their  affairs  with  the  Roman  magistrates,  who  had  *the  goyemment 
and  lieutenancy,  in  their  several  countries.  And  some  taste  of  it  might 
be  found  with,  the  ^vidgar  also,  >who,  having  cantinual  intercourse  with 
^hcRoman  soldiers,  and  -some  recourse  for  trade  to  the  Roman  cdlonies, 
could  not  but  get  a  smattering  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Just  so  the 
gentry  and  nobility  both  in  Wales  and  Lreland  are  trained  up,  for.  the 
same  reasons,  in  th^  Elnglish  tongue;  which  notwithstanding  could 
neyer  get  the  masteiy  -of  the  natural  languages,  or  gain  much  ground 
'  on  those  of  inferior  quality.  Secondly.  Had  these  national  languages 
proceeded  from  the  depravation  of  the  Latin  tongue,' by  the  mixture 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  the  Italian  had 
not  now  'been' the  language  df  all  people  in  Italy,  nor  the  French  of  all 
the  nations  which  inhabit  France :  et  sic  de  coeteris.  My  reason  is, 
because  the  Heruli,  being  settled  in  those  parts  which  we  now  caU 
Piedmont,  the  Longobards  more  towards  the  east,  the  Goths  about  the 
middle  parts,  the  Saracens  and  Greeks  in  the  realm  of  Naples,  there 
jnust  needs  be  as  many  distinct  languages  in  that  one  continent  as 
there  were  barbarous  nations  planted  in  it,  or  at  the  least  such  different 
dialects  as  could  be  scarce. intelligible  unto  one  another.  Whereas  it 
is  certainly,  and  most  plainly  known,  that  there  is  only  one  language 
spoken  in  all  that  country,  equally  understood  by  all,  without  so  much 
as  any  sensible  difference  in  pronunciation ;  more  than  is  usual  in  all 
places  between  the  country  villages  and  the  neighbouring  citizens. 

Toysl  ancestor,  Heyltn,  with  amnsipg  gravity,  gives  tbe  lubjoined  brief  bat  significant 
notice  of  bim,  in  tbe.  next  page : — **  Povfys-land,  given  by  Roderick  to  Mervin  liLi 
yonngMt  son,  ehiefly  because  he  was  a  man  of  approved  :valenr,  and  so  more  fit  to  have 
hid  portion  upon  the  borders.  In  his  line  it  continued  .a  long  time  together.  Of  the 
successors  of  prince  Mervin,  I  iind  no  good  conUat,  more  than  of  Brockwell  Skythrao 
beJbra  remembered." 

In  a  preceding  page  he  Iiad  emblazoned  the  good  deeds  of  a  nearer  relation  with  a 
zeal  not  undeserving  commendation  :-^<<  The  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  was,  by 
command  of  queen  £Hzabetfi,>  translated,  into  the -Welsh  or  British;  as  the  Bible  also 
was,  by  vistne  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  because  the  Bible  then  set  forth  was  only 
in  the  large  chnrch-volimie,  it  was,  in  the  l>eginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Charlesi 
reduced  to  a  more  portable  bulk,  at  the  cost  and  charge  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  Rowland 
Heylyn,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  London ;  who  also  caused  the  book  called  the  Practice 
of  Piety  to  be  printed  in  that  language,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  ;  and  a  WeLth 
or  Britiiih  dictionary  to  be  made  and  published,  for  the  understanding  of  the  language/' 

To  such  outbreaks  of  the  pride  of  ancestry  as  these,  Fuller  aUudes  in  the  text. — 
Eqjt. 

•  Brerkwood's  "  Inquiry,"  cap.  v. 
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The  like  may  be  affirmed  of  the  ancient  G^allia,  planted  on  the  ^st 
6ide  of  the  Loire  bj  the  Buigundians ;  on  the  west  side  of  that  rirer, 
And  towards  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Aquitain  Ocean 
bj  the  Gothic  nations ;  in  most  other  parts  of  it  by  the  Franks ;  and 
yet  all  speaking  (with  very  little  difference)  the  same  one  language, 
which,  from  the  most  predominant  people,  we  now  call  the  French. 
More  to  which  purpose  might  be  said,  were  not  this  sufficient. 

Fuller. — In  this  my  expression,  that  ''  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French,  are  generated  from  the  comiption  of  the  Lfatin,'"  *  the 
Animadvertor  layeth  not  so  much  weight  on  the  term  *^  generated,'' 
as  on  the  word  ^'  corruption  ;'^  whereas,  indeed,  whatsoever  is  gene- 
rated, must  be  by  the  comiption  (in  some  kind)  of  that  whereof  it 
is  begotten. 

Comiption  importeth  (as  current  in  common  -discourae)  the 
abasing  of  a  thing  from  the  purity  thereof.  Now,  it  is  all  one,  in 
effect,  and  equally  doth  my  work,  to  dignify  the  British  as  an 
oriffinalf  above  those  three  languages;  if  they  came  from  tlie 
imperfect  impression  or  reception  of  the  Latin,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  the  corruption  thereof.  Thus  the  Sibboleth  of  the 
Ephiaimites,'!*  may,  in  propriety  of  phrase,  be  said  to  have  had  its 
rise  and  being  from  the  corruption  (namely,  natural  mispronunciation) 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Shibboleth.  As  for  the  AnimadyertQr'*8  long 
discourse  of  the  irruption  of  ^^  barbarous  nations,^^  I  will  return  an 
answer  when  at  better  leisure,  beholding  myself  as  utterly  uncon- 
cerned therein. 

Let  me  add  a .  passage  from  the  mouth  of  a  person  present 
thereat :  Bishop  Williams,  Lord-Keeper,  could  speak  the  Spanish 
very  well ;  but  knowing  how  much  it  concerned  a  minister  of  State 
to  be  perfect  master  of  his  tongue,  declined  it  in  all  negotiations. 
Now  Gondomar,  in  a  State-passage,  desired  him  to  speak  Spuiisb ; 
and,  on  the  bishop^s  refusal  thereof,  "  My  lord,''  said  the  don, 
"  do  but  spoil  your  good — turning  it  into  scurvy — Latin  ;  and  it 
will  make  as  good  Spanish  as  any  in  the  world.^  It  seems  he  was 
of  my  mind  in  this  present  controversy. 

43.  Dr.  Heylin. — "  The  Hebrew,  the  common  tongue  of  the 
whole  world  before  it  was  enclosed "  (that  is  to  say,  divided)  *'  into 
several  languages."  (Gh.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  970  -^  opinion  as  common  a< 
the  other,  and  as  weakly  grounded ;  such  as  I  marvel  at  in  our  author, 
who,  having  travelled  over  all  the  Holy  Land,  should  have  been  bettor 
studied  in  the  true  nature  and  original  of  the  Holy  Tongue. 

Fuller. — It  is  strongly  grounded  on  convincing  ai^uments,  as, 
God  willing,  shall  soon  appear. 

*  I  reqaest  the  reader  to  cousnlt  my  wordii,  rs  rendered  by  the  AnimmdverUv,  n: 
the  former  paragraph.  t  Judges  xii.  6. 
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The  Animadvertor's  marvelling  why  I  am  no  better  studied  in 
the  nature  and  original  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  who  (as  he  saith) 
^^  have  travelled  over  the  Holy  Land/^  moveth  me  more  to  admire, 
that  he  himself  should  be  so  utterly  ignorant  in  the  Brazilian, 
Mexican,  Ethiopian,  Persian,  Indian,  and  Tartarian  tongues ;  but 
especially  in  the  China  language,  one  letter  whereof  he  did  never 
understand,  although  he  hath  written  a  general  "  Geography "  of 
the  whole  world. 

Db.  Hetlin. — Nor  is  it  the  opinion  only,  that  this  tongue  was 
spoken  imiyersally  before  the  flood,  and  even  in  Paradise  itself  in  the 
state  of  innocency ;  but  that  it  shall  be  spoken  in  the  celestial  Paradise, 
the  language  of  the  saints  in  glory. 

Fuller. — I  will  not  engage  myself  in  such  a  point  of  mere 
curiosity;  yet  is  it  not  improbable,  that  it  might  be  spoken  in 
"  Paradise,**  seeing  the  word  "  Paradise,**  and  mapiheta-os  in  Greek, 
is  borrowed,  as  critics  confess,  from  D^na  the  Hebrew  word.  Besides, 
it  is  not  probable,  that  Adam  lost  his  language  with  his  innocence ; 
and  that  he  spake  Hebrew  after  his  fall,  shall  immediately  be  proved. 

Less  will  I  trouble  myself  what  language  the  glorified  saints 
shall  speak  in  heaven ;  though  I  am  sure,  that  HcMdujahy  ^'  Praise 
ye  the  Lord !  **  is  pure  Hebrew.  When  people  report  unto  us 
improbable  passages  from  foreign  far-distant  countries,  we  commonly 
return,  "  that  it  is  better  to  believe  them,  than  to  go  thither  to  con- 
fute them.**  But  if  any  have  over-confidently  affirmed,  "  that  the 
saints  in  glory  shall  speak  Hebrew,**  let  us  rather  labour  to  go 
thither  to  confute  them,  than  here  to  believe  them.  Mean  time  let 
us  here  take  heed  of  the  malicious  language  of  detraction  against 
our  brethren,  and  of  scurrilous  and  profane  language,  whereby  piety 
may  be  dishonoured. 

Dr.  H«ylin. — ^Insomuch  that  some  good  women  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ance were  once  yeiy  eagerly  bent  to  learn  this  language,  for  fear 
(as  I  conceive)  they  should  not  chat  it  handsomely  when  they  came  to 
heaven. 

Puller. — ^The  Doctor's  book  bears  the  title  of  ^^  Necesmry 
Animadversions  ;"*  but  if  this  be  one,  let  it  even  serve  the  reader 
for  his  neeessa/n/  use. 

Indeed,  I  have  read  of  Cato,  who,  having  heard  some  philoso- 
phers maintain  that  the  Heathen  gods  spake  Greek  in  heaven,  being 
past  sixty  years  old,  he  began  to  learn  the  Greek,  that  after  death  he 
might  the  better  converse  with  them ;  a  project  and  practice  pro- 
portionable enough  to  Pagan  principles :  the  analogy  whereof  is  too 
applicable  to  some  profane  mouths  of  our  age,,  who  by  execjable 
oaths  and  curses  practise  aforehand  to  blaspheme,  rendering  them- 
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selves  (without  their  serious  and  seasonable  repentance)  in  a  neim 
capacity  to  discourse  with  the  devils  and  damned  in  heH.  But  gf 
.chatting  of  Hebrew  in  heaven,  this  is  the  first  >(and  I  hope  it  sU 
be  the  last)  time  I  shall  meet  with  the  expressioB. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — Now,  for  the  ground.thereof,  it  is  no  other  than  as 
-old  Jewish  tradition,  importing,  that  this,  being  the  common  language 
of  all  people  before  the  flood,  was  afiberwards  appropriated  onto  Pbaleg 
(the  son  of  Heber)  and  to  his  posterity,  because  not  present  with  the 
rest  at  the  building  of  Babel,  and  consequently  not  within  the  curse 
a£  confounded  languages.*  But  against  this  it  is  disputed,  First, 
that  it  is  but  a  tradition,  and  therefore  of  no  sure  ibundation  to  build 
upon. 

Fuller. — Before  we  come  to  the  serious  examination  of  the 
,point  in  hand,  I  would  fain  be  satisfied  what  means  this  marginal 
note,  Heylin's  "  Cosmography,*^  pi^ge  19  !  What?  Doth  be 
allege  himself  to  prove  his  own  opinion  ?  My  bad  Jieraldry  was 
never  guilty  of  such  a  fault, — metal  upon  metal  ! 

Now  that  the  Hebrew  was  "  the  common  tongue  ^of  the  worid, 
before  the  confusion  at  Babel,  is  more  than  a  mere  tradition,  being 
backed  with  many  authorities  and  unanswerable  aiguments. 

Of  authorities,  we  begin  with  St.  Jerome,  one  who  is  "maw 
authors  ^  in  this  point,  because  of  his  great  and  general  skiD  in 
languages,  and  who,  in  his  Comment  on  Zephany  iii.  18,  affirmethi 
Xinffuam  Hebraicam  omnium  linffuarum  esH  mairicm;  "^"^^ 
the  Hebrew  is  the  mother  of  all  languages."**  Qucp  prius  kumm 
ffeneri  nan  immeritd  creditur  essecommunisyided  deincep8S^<f^ 
est  nuncupata,  —  St.  Augustinus,  De  Civitate  .Dei,  lib.  x- 
cap.  1. 

To  these  I  will  add  a  jury  of  public  Professora,  all  ^of  eminent 
note,  since  the  reviving  of  languages  in  the  western  worlds— 

1.  Mercerus,  Professor  Parisiensis  Regis,  in  Gen.  xi.l- 

.2.  <D.  Parens,  Prof.  Heidelberg,  in^eundum  locum. 

3.  Rivetus,  Prof.  Leiden.  Isai.  iv. 

4.  Crinesius,  Prof.  Aldorphini  Noricor.  De  Can/usione  Ufip^ 
rvm^  pag,  417. 

5.  Joh.  Buxtorfius,  senior,  in  Epist.  Ded.  Thesauri  Grammai. 

6.  Joh.  Buxtorfius,  junior.  Prof.  Basil.  De  Origine  Primigm^f^ 
LingucB^  in  4to. 

7.  Glassius,  Prof.  Jen«,  lib.  iv.  tract.  3.  De  Nomine  Proprio^ 
pag:775. 

8.  Polyander, Prof.  Leid.  OnX.lS An LaudemLinguoe nebr(x:<f^ 
pag.  296,  297. 

9.  Tremellius,  Profess,  Heb.  Linguw  CantabrigioB. 

•  Hi:Yf.iN'8  "  CoBmography,"  page  19. 
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10.  Fr.  Junius,  Prof.  Heidelberg.  Id  Gen.  xi,  1,  UrbU^ejusd^m^ 

11.  Whitakents,  Prof.  Cantab.  Controv.  i.  qusest.  2.  J)e  Script. 

12.  Christ.  Beckman,*  De  Prop,  Voc,  SipiificationSy  pag»  30. 
These  authorities  are  seconded  with  convincing  arguments.     Not 

to  insist  on  some  ruins  and  relics  of  Hebrew,  scattered  in  all 
ancient  languages,  (and  therefore  Joseph  Scaliger  hath  his  last,  as 
surest,  recourse  to  it  in  his  quest  after  the  origination,  of  words,) 
names  imposed  on  persons  before  the  confusion  of  tongues  are,  bjr 
the  Spirit  in  Scripture,  (the  best  interpreter,)  made  to  speak  pure 
Hebrew. 

Not  to  instance  in  Adam,  notoriously  known  for  ^'  red  earth,^ 
we  take  notice  of, 

1.  Eve  or  Chmdh^  so  called  by  her  husband,  ^*  because  she  was 
the  mother  of  all  liring ;  ^  (Gen.  iii.  20 ;)  and  there  is  life  enough  in 
her  name  to  justify  it. 

2.  Cain,  so  called  by  his  mother,  rejoicing  that  she  had  gotten 
a  man;  (Gen.iv.  1 ;)  and  the  word  signifieth  ^'  a  possession,^  though 
therein  she  (with  many  other  parents,  abused  by  their  own  over- 
nffection)  promised  herself  more  happiness  than  was  performed. 

3.  Seth,  so  named  by  his  mother ;  ^^  for  God,^  said  she,  '^  hath 
appointed  me  another  seed,^^  &c.  (Gen«  i?.  25 ;)  and  signifieth  ^^  on^ 
put,  placed,  or  constituted.'" 

4.  Noah,  so  named  by  his  father,  because  ^^  thb  son,^^  said  he^ 
^  shall  comfort  us,^  &c.  (Gen.  v.  24,)  as  the  word  doth  import. 

5.  Peleg,  the  son  of  Heber,  may  be. presumed  born  at  or 
immediately  after  the  divisions  of  the  world  into  languages,  and 
colonies,  and  brooks  ^^  division  "^  in  his  name, .  Gen.  x.  25. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  all  the  whole  senlence  (spoken  by 
their  parents)  should  be  completely  contained  in  their  name  ;  but 
only  that  the  most  operative,  emphatical,  and  expressive  word 
should  appear  therein. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  Goropius  Becanus,  in  his  book  (which  19 
rather  smiled  at  for  the  wit,  than  approved  for  the  judgment  therein) 
deriveth  all  words  from  the  German  or  Dutch  tongue :  an  hand- 
some and  pretty  essay,  but  I  believe  that  the  Animadvertor  is  not 
of  his  opinion. 

It  is  one  thing,  here  and  there  to  take  a  n&me,  and  to  make  it 
countenance  such  a  sense ;  and  another  things  to  charge  through  and. 
through,  so  as  all  names  may  be  demonstrated  Hebrew  in  person^ 
bom  before  the  confusion  of  Babel. 

How  vain  would  he  prove  himself,  who  from  the  name  of  Ahiman, 

*  For  the  elder  Bnxtorf  and  Beckxnan,  I  em  m  certain  the/  were;  9»  ttncertaln  wheroi. 
[t&tj  were,]  pobUc  profeesortt 

P  D 
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one  of  the  giant  sons  of  Anak,  (Numb.  xiii.  22,)  and  from  some 
correspondency  of  height  in  our  language,  ['^  a  high  man,^]  would 
thence  infer,  that  English  was  the  ancient  tongue  spoken  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  ! 

But  I  have  stayed  too  long  on  this  discourse,  and  refer  the  rest 
unto  Dr.  Brian  Walton ;  who,  in  his  Preface  unto  the  last  and 
very  laborious  and  judicious  edition  of  the  Hebrew  and  muiy-lao- 
guaged  Bible,  hath  no  less  learnedly  than  copiously  handled  this 
subject. 

Db.  Heylin. — ^And,  Secondly,  that  it  is  such  a  tradition  as  holds 
no  good  coherence  with  the  truth  of  story ;  it  being  a  most  dear  and 
demonstrative  truth,  that  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  not  the  language 
which  Abraham  brought  with  him  out  of  Chaldafia  and  Mesopotamia, 
but  that  which  he  found  spoken  in  the  land  of  Canaan  at  his  coming 
thither,  to  which  both  he  and  his  posterity  did  conform  themselTes. 
Or,  had  it  been  the  language  of  Heber,  as  they  say  it  was,  (bat  most 
undoubtedly  was  not,)  yet.  Thirdly,  had  this  been  a  priyilege  conferred 
on  Heber,  that  he  and  his  posterity  should  speak  the  original  language 
without  alteration  or  corruption,  it  must  have  been  extended  to  all 
those  of  the  house  of  Joktan,  which  descend  firmn  him ;  as  also  to  the 
house  of  Laban  in    Padan-Aram,  and  to  the  Moabites,  and  the 
Ammonites,  as  the  seed  of  Lot ;  and,  finally,  to  the  Midianites^  Ish- 
maehtes,  and  Idumaeans,  descended  of  Abraham  and  Esau;  and  not 
be  limited  and  confined  only  to  the  house  of  Jacob.     Now,  that  the 
language  which  afterwards  was  and  still  is  called  by  the  name  of  ^  the 
Hebrew,"  wafs  spoken  vulgarly  in  the  land  of   Canaan  before  the 
coming  of  Abraham  thither,  is  not  affirmed  by  BrerewoM  only,  bnt  bj 
Scaliger,    Grotius,  Yossius,  Bochartus,  (all  of  them  men  of   great 
renown  for  their  learned  studies,)  and  by  many  others  of  this  age.     By 
most  of  which  it  is  affirmed  also,  that  the  name  of  Hebrews  was 
given  unto  them  by  the  people  of  Canaan,  not  in  regard  of  their 
descent  from  Heber  the  father  of  Phaleg,  but  from  Abraham's  passing 
over  the  river  Euphrates,  when  he  came  out  of  Chaldsea  with  his 
family  to  dwell  amongst  them ;  that  name  in  the  Canaanitish  language 
signifying  as  much  as  Irajiciens  or  transfluvialis ;  and  it^erefbre  not 
unfitly  given  by  them  to  Abraham  at  his  first  coming  thither.   And  if  the 
Hebrew  (as  we  now  call  it)  was  that  holy  language  which  was  spoken 
in  Paradise,  continued  by  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood,^,and,  a£fer,  to 
the  building  of  Babel ;  it  must  needs  seem  infinitely  strange,  that  it 
should  be  reserved  only  amongst  the  Canaanites,  accursed  in  the  person 
of  Canaan,  (their  common  parent,)  by  his  grand&ther  Noah,  and  so 
abominated  by  God  for  their  filthy  wickednesses  that  he  resolved  to 
spew  them  out  of  their  native  country,  as  in  fine  he  did.     Or  if  Abra- 
ham brought  it  with  him  also,  when  he  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
He  must  needs  leave  it  behind  him  also  amongst  the  Chaldees^  where 
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he  was  bom,  and  where  bis  ancestors  had  dwelt  before  their  remoyal 
unto  Haran.  And  yet  we  know  that  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  Chaldean,  that  when  the  Jews  returned  from  the  cap- 
tiyity  of  Babylon,  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  bred  up 
for  the  most  part  in,  the  Chaldean  language ;  they  could  not  under* 
stand  the  very  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  without  an  inteipreter,  as  is 
apparent  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  verses  7>  3*  But  of  this 
argument  enough,  let  us  now  go  forward. 

Fuller. — ^There  be  three  distinct  questions,  which  the  Animad- 
vertor  doth  purposely  huddle  together  for  his  own  advantage  :— 

1.  Whether  the  Hebrew  was  the  common  tongue  of  the  old 
world. 

2.  Whether  the  Hebrew  was  so  preserved  in  the  posterity  of 
Heber^  and  so  confined  to  his  fiimily,  that  no  other  communicated 
therein. 

3.  Whether  Abraham  did  bring  the  Hebrew  tongue  into  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  or  rather  found  it  there,  as  spoken  formerly  by 
the  natives  thereof. 

Such  as  maintain  the  first,  (of  the  co-evity  of  the  Hebrew  with 
the  world  and  mankind,)  are  not  necessarily  obliged  to  defend  the 
two  latter. 

I  said,  and  only  said,  (as  neither  enforcing  it,  nor  inferring  any 
thing  thence,)  that  ^^  the  Hebrew  was  the  common  tongue  of  the 
world ; '"  and  have  proved  it.  The  rest  I  am  ready  to  say,  so  soon 
as  the  affirming  thereof  shall  lie  in  my  way,  or  make  for  my  work  ; 
and  then,  Ood  willing,  I  will  defend  my  positions.  Till'  then  I 
will  gratify  the  Animadvertor  with  no  other  answer :  and  that  for 
these  reasons  :  (1.)  To  show  my  own  liberty,  that  I  am  free  bom, 
and  not  bound  to  lacquey  after  his  Animadversions  when  I  have 
no  business  of  my  own.  (2.)  To  wean  him  from  moroseness,  by 
not  indulging  too  much  to  his  humour  therein.  Lastly.  To  spare 
time,  my  own  and  the  reader^s  pains  now,  that  we  may  the  more 
seasonably  spend  them,  hereafter,  on  matter  of  more  importance. 

44.  Dr.  Heylin.— ^'  As  Pitseus  a  Catholic  writer  would  have 
it."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  103.)  A  Roman  Catholic  if  you  will, 
but  no  ^^  catholic  writer."  And  much  I  wonder  that  an  author  so 
averse  from  the  Church  of  Rome  should  give  the  title  of  Catholic  to 
a  stickler  in  the  Romish  quarrel ;  though  others  of  less  meal  and  pru- 
dence do  commonly,  but  inconsiderately,  bestow  it  on  them ;  a  title 
which  they  take  with  joy,  and  firom  thence  suck  unto  themselves  no 
small  advantage.  Aded  probanda  est  Ecclesia  tiostra  a  nomine 
Catlioliciy  qudd  extorquet  etiam  ab  invitis  Hasreticis  ;  *  as  is  bragged 
by  Barclay.    But  as  pope  Gregory,  pleading  against  the  patriarch  of 

*  Pttrmnet.  ad  Seotot,  p.  99. 
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Constantinople,  tvho  had  then  assumed  unto  himself  the  name  of 
^<  cecumenical  hishop/'  adrertiseth  all  the  rest  of  that  sacred  order: 
Si  tile  est  Uniyersalis,  resiat  ut  vos  nan  sitis  episcopi  y  *  so  maj  I 
saj  with  reference  to  the  present  case :  Bj  gratifying  these  men  with 
the  name  of  Calholicsy  we  do  unwittinglj  confess  ourselyes  to  be  no 
Christians^  or  at  least  hut  heretics. 

Fuller. — Had  I  called  Pits  ^^a  Roman  Catholic,^  then  the 
Animadvertor  would  have  charged  me  with  a  contradiction,  of  ''« 
Particular  Geneml.^^  To  clear  all,  eaiholie  shall  be  deleted  in  the 
next  edition,  Buipapigt  placed  in  the  room  thereof. 

It  is  no  great  wonder  if  my  pen,  perusing  many  authors  of  the 
Romish  persuasion,  hath  got  a  smatch  of  their  language.  But  the 
danger  is  the  less,  seeing  the  Animadvertor  will  be  my  opmpurga- 
tor>  that  my  judgment  is  not  inclined  to  their  erroneous  opinions. 
However,  he  might  have  omitted  this  note,  who,  in  his  book  agunst 
Mr.  Sanderson,  calleth  the  whole  lump  of  English  papists,  *^  the 
catholic  party  ; '"  as  also  he  termeth  them  so  in  his  ^^  View  of  the 
Life  of  King  Charles  f" — "  A  necessity  lay  on  prince  Charles  (then 
in  Spain)  of  keeping,  at  that  time,  a  plausible  correspondency  with 
the  catholic  party .''^  (P^S^  27)  the  two  first  lines.) 

Nor  can  he  justly  condemn  that  in  me,  which  he  committetb  in 
himself. 

45,  Dr.  Hkylin.— "  Oxford  lays  ekum  to  the  antiquities  of  Orekc- 
lade  and  Lechlade,  two  ancient  schools  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  some 
would  have  it,  removed  afterwards  to  Oxford,"  &Cr   (Ch.  Hist.  roL  L 
p.  114.)     The  like  we  find  in  page  17^^)  where  our  author  teHeth  us 
of  '^  two  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  the  one  called  Greeklade,  in 
which  the  Greek,  the  other  Lechlade,  or  Latinhide,  in  which  the  Latin 
tongue  was  taught  by  philosophers."     Most  miserably  mistaken   in 
both  places.    For  though  Crekelade  or  Grekelade  may  import  a  studj 
of  Greek  philosophers,  as  some  are  ready  to  believe ;  t  yet  cert^nlj 
Lechlade  in  im  language  will  signify  the  like  study  of  the  Latin 
tongue.     The  cmmtry  people,  as  it  seems,  do  better  understand  them^ 
selves  than  our  author  doth ;  amongst  whom  there  is  a  common  tradi- 
tion, that  Crekelade  was  a  University  of  Greek  philosophers,  Lechlade 
of  leches^  or  physicians,  as  the  name  doth  intimate;  and  Latten,  a 
small  village  betwixt  both,  to  be  the  place  of  study  for  the  Latin 
tongue.     But  though  the  people  are  mistaken  in  the  etymon  of  the 
name  of  Lechlade,  yet  are  they  not  so  fiur  out  as  our  author  is,  in 
making  Lechlade  or  Latinlade  to  be  both  the  same  place  and  of  the 
same  signification;  whereas,  in  truth,  that  town  is  so  denominated 
firom  the  river  Lech,  which,  arising  in  the  hills  of  Cotswold,  paaseth 
first  by  Northlech,  from  ^ence  to  Eastlech,  and  finally  falleth  into  the 
Thames  neipr  8t  John's  Bridge,  in  this  parish  of  Lechlade.     As  for  the 

*  Grigokii  M.  Spist,  70.  t  Cambbn  in  WiltahiKy  841. 
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TJniTersity  of  Oxford,  which  firom  hence  took  beginning,  as  ot^  author 
hath  it,  and  the  antiquity  thereof,  I  shall  not  meddle  at  the  present ; 
though  our  author,  forgetting  the  subject  which  he  was  to  write  of, 
takes  all  occasions  to  hook-in  every  old  tradition,  (though  less  pro- 
bably grounded,)  to  justify  the  seniority  of  the  younger  sister. 

Fuller.-— I  live  and  learn,  being  in  this  particular  beholden  to 
the  Animadvertor.  It  seem  there  be  three  places  near  one  ano* 
ther: — 1.  Crekelade,  where  Greek  is  reported  professed.  2,  Leech- 
lade,  where  Physic  is  reported  professed.  3.  Latten,  where  Latin 
is  reported  professed. 

.  The  last  of  these  I  never  heard  of  before,  and  since  have  never 
seen  in  any  map ;  (Sboxton\  CamdenX  Speed^s ;)  so  that  it  seems 
an  inconsiderable  village.  However,  my  next  edition,  God  willing, 
shall  be  reformed  accordingly.  And  yet  I  might  justly  discount 
this  my  mistake,  and  make  it  go  for  nothing,  by  setting  another  of 
the  Animadvertor''s  over  against  it ;  when,  in  the  close  of  his  last 
note,  he  informeth  us,  that  the  river  Lech  falleth  into  the  Thames 
in  the  parish  of  Lechlade  :  whereas  Thames  is  more  than  eighteen 
miles  from  Lechlade  by  land,  (and  thirty  by  water,)  not  taking  the 
name  until  the  confluence  of  Tame  with  Isis,  near  to  Dorchester  in 
Oxfordshire.  This  small  error  I  had  passed  over  in  silence,  but 
'because  I  have  to  do  with  an  adversary  who  lieth  at  catch  for  the 
least  advantage ;  and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  be  offended,  if  I 
return  him  the  same  measure  I  receive  from  him. 

46.  Dr.  Heylin. — '*  Deira,  whence,  some  say,  Deirham  or  Durham, 
lay  betwixt  Tees  and  Humber."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  117.)  More  out 
of  this,  than  in  his  Lechlade  or  Latinlade,  which  before  we  had.  Foi*} 
First,  Durham  is  not  so  called  quasi  Deirham. 

Fuller. — It  seems  that  the  Animadvertor  playeth  always  at 
in  and  in,  and  I,  alas  !  at  out  and  out;  but  herein  I  am  not  out 
one  hair^s  breadth,  as  soon  will  appear. 

Dr.  Heylin. — Our  learned  antiquary  gives  us  a  better  and  more 
certain  derivation  of  it :  "  The  river,"  saith  he,  "  as  though  it  purposed 
to  make  an  island,  compasseth  almost  on  every  side  the  chief  city  of 
this  province,  standing  on  a  hill,  whence  the  Saxons  gave  it  the  name 
of  Dunholm.  For  as  you  may  gather  out  of  Bede,  they  called  an  hill 
duHy  and  a  river-island  holme.  Hereof  the  Latin  writers  have  made 
Dunelmum ;  the  Normans,  Duresme ;  but  the  common  people,  most 
corruptly,  Durham." 

Fuller. — "  Our  learned  antiquary  "  (though  here  not  named) 
doth  name  himself,  even  Mr.  Camden.  I  ever  did  and  do  believe, 
that  he  giveth  the  true  denomination  of  Durham,  so  called  from 
Dunholm. 
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But  let  me  add,  that  I  may  lawfollj,  withoot  ike  least  fault,  gire* 
in  also  another  etymology,  (though  not  true,  yet  piot>able,}  which  I 
meet  with  in  perusing  of  several  writers. 

Mercator,  in  his  Description  of  Italy,  saith,  **  Some  will  have  it 
BO  called  qtuisi  Vitulia^  from  the  fairest  and  fattest  ealtes  bred 
therein ; '"  though  I  believe,  that  he  himself  did  not  believe  it  to 
be  true,  but  only  relates  it  as  he  found  it  in  Festus.  I  may  chal- 
lenge  the  like  liberty  of  presenting  etymologies  of  places,  as  tendered 
to  me  by  other  authors. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^But,  Secondly,  (which  mars  all  the  matter,)  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  was  not  in  the  kingdom^  of  Deiia,  as  heiDg' 
wholly  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tees,  and  consequently  part  of 
the  realm  of  Bemicia ;  which  makes  our  author  s  mistake  in  anotlier 
place  the  more  remarkable,  where,  speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  Deira, 
he  gives  us  this  comment  in  the  margin,  namely,  '^  What  this  day  is 
the  bishopric  of  Deirham  or  Durham."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  73.) 

FuLLEB. — Be  it  here  rather  repeated  than  inserted,  that  in  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  limitary  counties  did  march  and  retreat,  dilated 
and  contracted  by  their  princes^  success. 

As  for  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  (though  sometimes  it  might 
belong  to  Bemicia,)  yet  generally  it  was  the  north-east  boundary  of 
the  kingdom  of  Deira ;  as  in  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  doth  plainly 
appear:  '^Deiri  possessed  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  Bishopric  of  Durham.'" — De  Brit.  Ecdes.  Primord^ 
pag,  395. 

Let  me  add,  that  he  is  as  exact  (even  to  fractions)  as  any  who 
ever  wrote  of  the  partage  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

Dr.  Heylin. — But  as  long  as  ^'  some  say  so,"  all  is  well ;  though 
who  those  some  arc,  (except  our  author,)  I  can  no  where  find.  Only 
I  find,  that  as  it  is  held  necessary  for  a  no-body  to  be  in  all  great 
houses,  to  bear  the  blame  of  such  mischances  as  by  the  carelessness 
of  servants  and  the  inconsiderateness  of  children  do  too  often  happen ; 
BO  is  it  no  less  necessary,  that  there  should  be  a  some-body  also  in  all 
great  undertakings,  to  bear  the  blame  of  such  misfortunes  as  our  adven^ 
turers-at*wit  do  as  often  meet  with. 

Fuller. — What  if  he  "  can  no  where  find  it,''  doth  it  therefore 
follow  that  it  is  liot  to  be  found  ?  Will  he  presume  that  his  own 
reading  is  adequate  to  things  being  ? 

This  nobodj/y  so  much  derided  by  the  Animadvertor,  will  at  last 
appear  somebody^  even  Mr.  John  Fox :  "  Deira,  a  pait  of  North- 
Saxons  ;  whereof,  as  it  is  thought,  that  which  we  fiovr  call  Deirham 
taketh  his  name.''V  "Acts  and  Monuments,"  page  149,  last  editicn. 

Thus,  reader,  I  have  discharged  myself  from .  all  appearance   of 
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fault,  by  producing  mj  authc^}  a  learned  and  able  historian^  how 
meanly  soeyer  the  Animadvertor  may  be  pleased  to  esteem  him. 

47.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^And  such  a  some-body  as  this,  our  author  hath 
found  out  to  be  the  &ther  of  another  conceit  of  his  oonoeming  Tyburn, 
(that  I  may  take-in  this  also  whikt  it  is  in  my  mind,)  of  "vrhich  he 
tells  us,  that  ^*  some  have  deduced  the  etymology  of  Tyburn  from  ttf 
and  burne;"  because  forsooth  the  lord  Cobham  was  there  ^^  hanged 
and  burnt."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  489.)  Whereas,  indeed,  it  was  so 
named  from  the  Tey,  or  Teyboum,  a  small  brook  passing  near  unto  it 
in  the  former  times.  Which  brook  or  bourn,  arising  not  &r  from 
Paddington,  hath  since  been  drawn  into  seyeral  conduits  for  the  use  of 
the  city. 

Fuller. — I  have  heard  of  the  Animadvertor^s  etjrmology,  and 
believe  it  probable,  I  have  also  been  informed,  from  good  anti« 
quaries,  that  the  true  name  is  Twey-born,  from  two  little  brooks 
(wherewith  it  is  insulated  in  the  winter)  running  near  to  it. 

The  deduction  of  Tye-bom,  alias  "  I  bum,^  from  burning  of 
Lollards,  I  protest  I  did  read  in  Harpsfield,  and  it  ifi  none  of  my 
own  invention. 

48.  Dr.  Heyltk. — ^  A  place  so  marked,  being  foretold  fortunate  to 
.^neas  to  found  Alba  (since  Rome)  therein."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  146.) 
A  passage  as  well  stored  with  errors  as  the  rest  before,  and  such  a 
piece  of  fine  new  learning  as  never  any  antiquary  had  found  out  till 
now.  For,  First,  .£neas  was  not  the  founder  of  Alba,  though  that  the 
place  designed  unto  him  for  the  seat  of  his  kingdom.  The  building 
of  that  dty  was  the  work  of  Annfttiiiia^  as  we  find  in  Yirgil :— • 

j4t  puer  Atcaniua r^numque  a  tede  Lavint 

Dransferet^  et  Longam  muUd  vi  mumei  Atbtan, 

That  is  to  say, 

**  AicMkins  from  Latiniiin  iIibII  tranilate, 
To  Alba  strongly-fenced,  the  regal  state." 

And,  Secondly,  Alba  was  not  built  in  the  place  where  Bome  since 
stood,  but  duodecimo  ab  urbe  lapide,  ^'  about  twelve  miles  off."  For 
though  the  river  Tiber,  in  some  ancient  writers,  hath  the  name  of 
Albula,  yet  I  never  found  in  any  writer,  either  old  or  new,  (till  I 
encountered  it  in  our  author,)  that  Rome  was  anciently  called  Alba. 

Fuller. — Rather  than  any  difference  shall  arise  betwixt  us 
about  this  matter,  the  parenthesis  (^'  since  Rome^')  shall  be  altered 
into  ('*  near  Rome**^),  and  then  I  hope  all  shall  be  right  and  straight 
beyond  exception.  , 

40.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^*'It  is  admirable  to  consider  what  shoals  of 
people  were  formerly  vented  out  of  Cimbrica  Chersonesus,  take  it,  in 
the  laigest  extent,  for  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swedeland."  (Ch.  Hist* 
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Tol.  i.  p.  159.)  And  in  the  largest  extent  it  is  taken  indeed,  sach  af 
no  author  ever  gaye  it  before  this  time.  The  Cimbric  Chenonese, 
truly  and  properly  so  called,  comprehended  only  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  which  we  now  call  Jutland,  dirided  by  the  riter 
Eydore  [[Eyder^  from  the  dukedom  of  Holstein.  Ortelios  and  some 
late  geographers  make  it  to  take  up  all  that  languei^  or  *^  piece  of 
land,"  on  the  north  of  Germany,  extended  from  the  riyer  Albis  in  the 
south,  and  stretching  northward  to  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  leads 
into  the  narrow  strait  or  passage  now  Ciilled  Sandt.  But  nerer  any, 
till  our  author,  extended  this  name  oyer  those  great  kingdoms  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swedeland,  or  unto  any  part  of  either  beyond 
the  Sundt.  And  yet  he  had  need  stretch  it  a  great  deal  further  before 
he  can  find  a  place  in  it  for  his  Huns  and  Vandals ;  of  which  the 
£rst  inhabited  in  Asia,  beyond  the  fens  of  M»otis ;  the  last  upon,  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea  in  Germany,  now  the  dukedom  of  Medden* 
burgh. 

FuLLEB.— That  Denmark,  Norway,  artd  Swedeland,  are  a  cbcr- 
lonesus,  or  "  almost  an  island,'"'  the  Aniraadvertor  will  not  deny. 
But  that  I  palled  them  the  Cimbrian  CherBonese,  cannot  clearly 
be  collected  from  those  my  words,  "  take  it  in  the  largest  extent  ;**' 
which  amount  only  to  a  concession » to  such  who  haye  a  mind  so  to 
accept  it,  and  to  extend  the  bounds  thereof. 

Here  plainly  to  discover  my  judgment,  I  conceive  that  those 
shoals  of  people  did  noty  and  yet  did^  come  out  of  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  in  the  strict  and  true  acceptation  thereof. 

They  did  not ;  that  is,  they  came  not  thence,  as  having  all  their 
birth  therein.  Jutland,  not  so  big  as  Yorkshire,  and  the  lan^ru^ 
the  Animadvertor.  speaks  of,  not  bigger  than  Wales,  being  hiyes 
too  little  to  hold  such  swarms  and  casts  of  people. 

Yet  I  believe  they  did  come  out  of  that  Chersonese  immedi- 
ately ;  it  being  most  probable,  that,  out  of  the  opposite  continent 
of  Norway  and  Swedeland,  they  crossed  the  Baltic  Sea,  being  nar- 
rowest thereabouts,  and  so  came  into  Jutland,  and  thence  inunded 
the  most  of  Europe. 

50.  Dr.  Hetlin.— -''  Datum  in  Grantecestrtd^  anno  ah  Incarnatione 
Domini  915,  venerabili  Jratri  Frithstano^  ci^ilalii  scholarium  Can- 
tabrig.  Cancellario,  et  Doclori  per  suum"  S^c,  (Ch.  Hist.  Tol.  L 
p.  190.)  These  words  are  the  conclusion  of  an  ancient  charter,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  to  the  scholars  of  Cambridge  by  king  Edward 
the  elder ;  against  which  our  author  fancies  one  objection,  which  he 
thinks  easy  to  be  answered,  but  utterly  leaves  out  another,  which  1 
think  unanswerable.  The  objection-  which  our  author  makes  against 
it,  is  the  barbarous  style  and  language  of  it ;  which,  if  it  be  a  good 
objection  against  this  charter,  will  be  as  strong  against  all  the  charters 
of  this  age,  as  some  ages  following,  in  which  there  >vas  but  little  of 
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the  elegancies  of  the  Latin  tongue.  And  therefore  ibis  objection 
might  hare  well  been  spared,  bat  that  our  author  would  be  thought  to 
deal  Tezy  equally  in  the  business,  by  saying  all  that  might  be  said 
against  himself. 

Fuller. — I  plead  my  last  general  answer,  (page  296,)  discharg- 
iug  myself,  because  I  did  there  charge  my  margin  with  two  authors, 
(besides  Clare- Hall  in  Cambridge,  where  this  charter  is  extant,) 
Thomas  Rudburn,  and  John  Rouse  of  Warwick.  I  did  not  engage 
with  any  earnestness  for  the  charter :  per  me  n  nan  TcUeat^  taleaL 
Yet  let  me  add,  that  the  following  arguments  of  the  Animadvertor 
are  so  far  from  shattering,  they  do  not  shake,  the  credit  thereof. 

Dr.  Hbtlin. — But  yet  I  hare  another  objection  which  he  takes  nO 
notice  of,  because  not  so  easy  to  be  answered ;  which  is,  that  Friths 
Stan  (whatsoerer  he  was)  is  here  honoured  with  the  d^ee  of  Doctor, 
aud  the  title  of  Chancellor.  But,  First,  I  would  fain  know  where 
Frithstan  took  the  degree  of  Doctor,  and  in  what  faculty  he  took  it ; 
that  title  in  those  early  days  being  so  unusual,  as  hardly  to  be  found 
amongst  the  attributes  of  the  leamedest  men.  Secondly.  I  conceive 
it  to  be  yery  hard,  I  had  almost  said  impossible,  for  him  to  prove,  that 
the  chief  officer  of  Cambridge  (admitting  it  at  that  time  for  a  place  of 
learning)  had  the  name  of  Chancellor.  When  I  shall  see  some  proof 
of  this,  and  some  satisfaction,  I  shall  give  some  credit  to  the  chsoter ; 
till  then,  none  at  all. 

Fuller. — The  name  of  Doctor  is  threefold.  First.  For  a 
teacher  at  large,  extant  in  scripture :  ^'  Art  thou  a  Doctor  in  Israel, 
and  knowest  not  these  things  ?  ^  John  iii.  10. 

Secondly.  As  a  title  of  dignity  fixed,  by  a  society  of  learned 
men,  on  some  eminent  person  amongst  them. 

Thirdly.  For  one  solemnly  and  ceremoniously  graduated  by  a 
Professor  in  some  particular  fkculty ;  and  the  word  in  this  sense  is 
not  of  60  great  seniority. 

I  take  Doctor  in  this  charter  in  the  second  acceptation  thereof. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  commend  the  wariness  of  the  Animad* 
vertor'^s  words,  that  ^*  the  title  of  Doctor  is  hardly  to  be  found  in 
those  early  days."**  He  hath  read  the  rule  of  grammarians :  Quod 
feri  fit^  non  fit ;  quod  ^ix  fiUfit ;  **  What  is  aimott  done,  is  not 
done  ;  what  is  scarcely  or  hardly  done,  is  done."^  He  knew  that  the 
title  of  Doctor  began  to  come  into  request  in  that  age. 

Thus  Bale  and  Pits,  (but  both  of  them,  as  they  confess,  taking^ 
their  word  from  a  better  antiquary,  J.  Leland,)  writing  of  Brid- 
fertus,  contemporary  with  our.  Frithstan  in  the  same  generation, 
dying  about  the  year  980 :  Monaciue  et  Doctor  Anglus  in  Ccenobio 
Bamsienii. 

As  for  the  name  Chancellor,  it  was  (as  in  sir  H.  Spelman's 
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<<  Glossary  ^  doth  appear)  used,  at  and  before  this  time,  by  the 
Saxons,  for  a  prime  officer,  (though  generally  the  secretary,)  and 
therefore  no  such  improbability  that  the  chief  of  Cambridge  might 
be  so  denominated.    Our  author  proceeds  :— 

51.  Dr.  Heylik. — ^' Camhridgeshire-men  claim  an  ancient,  (now 
antiquated)  priyilege,  to  lead  the  van  in  all  battles."  (Ch.  Hist.  toL  L 
p.  214.)  Zealous  alike,  not  only  for  the  Unirersity,  but  the  comity, 
of  Cambridge ;  his  zeal  in  both  transporting  him  beyond  his  know* 
ledge  into  dark  adventures.  Some  authors  he  pretends  to,  for  the 
Uniyersity;  for  this  priyilege,  none, — telling  us  only  that  he  hath 
read  it,  though  he  know  not  where.  But  I  can  teU  him  when  and 
where  I  haye  read  the  contrary ;  that  is  to  say,  in  learned  Gunden, 
who  ascribes  this  honour  to  the  Kentish.  For  this  he  cites  not  only 
the  authority  of  a  nameless  monk,  but  the  words  of  Johannes  Saris- 
buriensis  in  his  Polycraiicon^  which  are  these  that  follow :  ^  For  good 
desert,"  saith  he,  "  of  that  notable  yalour  which  Kent  showed  so  puis- 
santly  and  patiently  against  the  Danes,  it  retaineth  still  unto  these 
days  in  all  battles  the  first  and  fore-ward,  yea,  and  of  the  first  conflict 
with  the  enemy."  *  And  if  this  priyilege  was  giyen  the  Kentish  for 
their  yalour  showed  against  the  Danes,  it  could  neither  be  giyen  to  the 
men  of  Cambridgeshire,  as  our  author  would,  nor  on  the  same  occasion 
as  he  saith  it  was. 

FdLLEB. — I  haye  read,  that  when,  at  the  taking  of  a  city  by 
the  Romans,  two  soldiers  contended  for  the  crown-mural,  (each 
pleading  he  first  scaled  the  walls,)  that  the  general  caused  two 
crowns-mural  to  be  made ;  affirming,  that,  on  serious  examination 
of  all  circumstances,  both  appeared  to  him  mounting  the  walls  in 
the  same  moment;  and  so,  rewarding  them  both,  preyented  a 
mutiny  of  part-taking  in  the  army. 

This  controyersy  is  not  capable  of  the  same  expedient,  seeing 
one  cannot  make  two  yans  at  once  in  the  same  army,  yet  may  we 
distinguish  of  seyeral  times,  and  accommodate  the  contest. 

King  Arthur,  in  his  time,  gaye  the  conduct  of  the  front  to  the 
Cornish  :— 

Nabiih  Arthurus  nobu  dat  primitus  ietum,  t 

Cambridgeshire  might  afterwards  haye  that  honour  conferred  on 
them :  the  words  of  Brimpton,  though  not  cleaying  the  pin,  touch 
the  mark  in  this  point :  Undi^  Anglis  regnantibus^  laus  CafUabru 
ffiemis  promneicB  splendidi  Jlorebat.  % 

Yet  the  dignity  being  but  temporary,  and  disposable  at  the 
princess  pleasure,  in  reward  of  new  services,  the  Kentish  had  it 
afterward  bestowed  on  them,  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  it.  Our 
author  proceeds  :— 

•  CandeNi  io  Kent,  p.  324.         \  CaAew,  in  Corawafl.         I  Clizoiiicon,  p.  8«r. 
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52.  Dr.  Hbtlin.-— *^  It  did  not  afienrards  embolden  him  to  the 
anticipation  of  the  crown,-^attending  till  it  descended  upon  him* 
(Ch.  Hist.  Tol.  i.  p.  217.)  He  speaks  this  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor, 
who,  had  he  tarried  ^  till  the  crown  had  descended  on  him,"  might 
possibly  hare  found  a  place  amongst  the  Confessors,  but  not  amongst 
the  kings,  of  England.  For  the  truth  is,  the  right  title  to  the  crown 
was  at  that  time  in  Edward  sumamed  "  the  outlaw,"  the  eldest  son  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  who,  fljing  into  Hungary  to  avoid  the  f urj  of  the 
Danes,  married  the  king's  sister  of  that  country,  and  was  bj  her  the 
father  of  Edgar  Atheling,  and  of  Margaret,  wife  to  Malcolm  Con- 
mor  king  of  the  Scots.  But,  these  being  absent  at  that  time,  Emma, 
the  mother  of  prince  Edward,  and  widow  to  Canutus  the  Dane,  took 
the  opportunity  to  set  her  son  upon  the  throne,  as  being  not  only 
half-brother  to  king  Edmund  Ironside,  but  also  half-brother,  and 
consequently  nearest  kinsman,  to  Canutus  II. ;  which,  if  it  were  a 
godd  descent,  will  plead  almost  as  -strongly  for  king  Harold  as  it  did 
for  him. 

Fuller.— My  words  are  true,  and  not  subject  to  just  exception, 
which  I  confined  only  to  king  Edward's  relation  to  his  own  bre- 
thren. The  legend  of  his  Life  reports  him  to  be  crowned,  when 
unborn,  in  his  mother's  belly,  and  having  six  elder  brethren  by  the 
same  father,  king  Ethelred : — 1.  Ethelstan,  2.  Egbert,  3.  Edmond, 
4.  Edred,  5.  Edwy,  6.  Edgar.  Some  of  which  came  to  the 
crown,  others  died  in  their  minority.  King  Edward  (though  thus 
pre-crowned)  did  not  endeavour  to  antedate  his  possession  of  the 
throne  before  his  elder  brethren,  but  waited  till  the  title  (as  it  was 
derived  unto  him  from  his  father)  '*  descended  on  him.'^  Other- 
wise I  advocate  not  for  him,  if  he  took  it  from  any  pther,  who  had 
more  right  to  it  than  himself. 

• 

Dr.  Hbtlin. — But,  by  what  means  soever  he  got  the  crown,  he 
deserved  to  wear  it. 

Fuller. — I  cannot  cordially  close  with  the  Animadvertor's 
expression  herein,  being  sensible  of  no  desert,  which  in  this  case  is 
not  attended  with  a  true  title.  For  who  shall  judge  of  the  desert 
of  competitors  ?  If  the  person  himself,  then  every  usurper  will 
cry  up  his  own  worthiness.  If  his  party,  they  will  make  him 
most  meriting  whom  they  &vour  most  in  their  fancies.  This  will 
unsettle  all  states,  cassate  all  titles,  and  cause  much  distraction. 
But  believing  no  ill  at  all  intended  in  these  his  words,  let  us 
proceed  :^ 

53,  54.  Dr.  Heylin. — Our  author  telling  us,  that  ''  whereas  for^ 
merly  there  were  manifold  laws  in  the  land, — ^made,  some  by  the 
Britons,  others  by  the  Danes,  others  by  the  English,  &c.  he  caused 
jBome  few  of  the  best  to  be  selected,  and  the  rest,  as  captious  an^ 
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tumecessaiy,  to  be  rejected ;  from  whence  they  liad  the  name  of  tlie 
Common  Laws."  (Ch.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  21?.)  That  the  Common  Law 
tras  so  called,  because  compounded  of  the  Saxon,  British,  and  Dani^ 
laWs,  which  were  before  of  force  only  in  such  places  where  the  Danes, 
Britons,  and  Saxons  had  the  greatest  sway;  though  it  be  easy  to  be 
said,  will  be  hard  to  be  preyed.  The  Britons  at  that  time  liyed  under 
their  own  princes,  and  were  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  so  they 
were  for  a  long  time  after ;  so  that  king  Edward,  hating  no  dominion 
oyer  them,  could  not  impose  a  law  upon  them.  Nor  was  it  probable 
that  he  should  borrow  any  of  their  laws,  or  impose  them  on  his  natural 
subjects^  considering  the  antipathy  and  disafiection  betwixt  tbe  nations. 
There  were  indeed  at  that  time  in  England  three  kinds  of  laws:  the 
First  called  Dane-lage^  or  "  the  Danish  laws,"  preyailing  for  the  most 
part  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Elast  Angles  and  that  of  Northumberland : 
Secondly.  Saxon-lage^  used  generally  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  West 
Saxons,  East  Saxons,  South  Saxons,  and  that  of  Kent :  and.  Thirdly, 
Mercen-lagCy  extending  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia.  As  for  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  and  Cumberland,  they  had  no 
distinct  law  for  themselves,  (as  had  those  of  Wales,)  but  were  governed 
by  the  laws  of  that  nation  unto  which  they  were  subject.  By  tiiese 
three  sorts  of  laws  were  these  nations  governed  in  their  several  and 
respective  limits;  which,  being  afiterwards  reduced  into  one  body, 
and  made  common  equally  to  all  the  subjects,  did  worthily  deserve  the 
name  of  the  ^'  Common  Law."  But,  Secondly,  I  dare  not  give  the 
honour  of  this  action  to  king  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  great  Jus- 
tinian in  this  work  was  another  Edward,  called,  for  distinction's  sake, 
king  Edward  the  elder,  who  began  his  reign  anno  900,  almost  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  this  Confessor,  to  whom  our  author 
hath  ascribed  it.  But  the  truth  is,  that  these  laws  being  suppressed 
by  the  Danish  kings,  who  governed  either  in  an  arbitrary  way,  or  by 
laws  of  their,  own  country,  they  were  revived  and  re-inforced  in  the 
'time  of  this  Edward,  from  whence  they  had  the  name  of  ^^  Edward 
the  Confessor's  laws,"  and  by  that  name  were  sued  and  fought  for  in 
the  time  succeeding ;  of  wbich  more  hereafter.  Now  as  this  work  may 
be  ascribed  to  his  love  to  justice ;  so  from  his  piety,  his  successors 
derive  as  great  a  benefit  of  curing  the  disease  which  from  thence  is 
called  the  King's  Evil,  which  some  impute  (as  our  author  tells  ns)  to 
secret  and  hidden  causes. 

FuLL£R.-»This  long  note  might  well  have  been  boiled  down 
from  a  gallon  to  a  gill,  to  make  it  more  cordial.  If  the  reader  can 
]>ick  any  information  out  of  it,  much  good  may  it  do  him.  Let 
the  honour  of  so  good  a  deed,  with  all  my  heart,  be  parted  betwixt 
the  two  Edwards,— one  the  beginner,  the  other  the  finisher  thereof. 
Our  author  proceeds  :— 

55.  Dr.  Hevlin. — ^*  Others  ascribe  it  to  the  power  of  fancy  and  an 
exalted  imagination."    (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  224.)     Amongst   wbich 
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^  others,"  I  may  reckon  our  author  for  one ;  he  had  not  else  so  strongly 
pleaded  in  defence  thereof.  But  certainly  what  effect  soever  the 
strength  of  ^^  &ncy  and  an  exalted  imagination/  as  our  author  calls  it, 
may  produce  in  those  of  riper  years,  it  can  contribute  nothing  to  the 
cure  of  children.  And  I  hare  seen  some  children  brought  before  the 
king  by  the  hanging  sleeves,  some  hanging  at  their  mothers'  breasts,  and 
others  in  the  arms  of  their  nurses,  all  touched  and  cured  without  the 
help  of  aoy  such  fencies  or  imaginations  as  our  author  speaks  of. 

FuLLEB.— If  I  be  reckoned  amongst  them,  I  am  mis-reckoned; 
for  though  I  conceive  fiuicy  may  much  conduce,  in  aduUis^  there- 
unto, yet  I  believe  it  partly  miraculous,  as  may  appear  by  my  last 
and  lai^gest  insisting  Uiereon.  I  say  partly,  because  a  complete 
mimcle  is  done  presently  and  perfectly ;  whereas  this  cure  is  gene« 
raUy  advanced  by  degrees,  and  some  days  interposed, 

56^  57.  Dr.  Heylin. — Others  less  charitably  condemn  this  cure  as 
guilty  of  superstition,  quarrelling  at  the  circumstances  and  ceremonies 
which  are  used.  And  this  they  do,  saith  he,  *^  either  displeased  at 
the  CoUect,  (consisting  of  the  first  nine  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,)  as  wholly  improper,  and  nothing  relating  to  the  occasion,"  &c. 
(Ch.  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  225.)  Our  author  teUs  us,  more  than  once,  of  his 
being  "  a  Clerk  of  the  Convocation  ;  *  (vol.  iii.  pp.  405 — 41 1 ;)  but  I 
find  by  this,  that  he  never  came  so  high  as  to  be  **  Clerk  of  the 
Closet." 

Puller.— I  never  was  (nor  the  Animadvertor  neither)  **  Clerk 
of  the  Closet :  ^  non  tanto  me  dinner  hanore.  But  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  see  the  king  solemnly  heal  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Salisbury ;  though,  being  so  long  since,  I  cannot  recover  ail 
particulars. 

Dr.  Hbylin.— Which  had  he  been,  he  would  not  have  mistaken 
the  Gk>spel  for  a  Collect ;  or  touched  upon  that  Gospel  which  is  less 
material,  without  insisting  on  the  other  which  is  more  pertinent  and 
proper  to  the  work  in  hand ;  or  suffered  the  displeased  party  to  remain 
unsatisfied  about  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  by  the  royal  hands  on  the 
place  infected,  (as  it  after  foUoweth,)  when  ^ere  is  no  such  crossing 
used  in  that  sacred  ceremony;  the  king  only  gently  drawing  both  his 
hands  over  the  sore  at  tiie  reading  of  the  first  GospeL 

Fuller. — I  fully  satisfy  the  displeased  party  (if  he  be  not 
through  weakness  nor  wilfulness  incapable  thereof)  about  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  in  those  my  words  immediately  following  i—^^  All  which 
exceptions  fidl  to  the  ground  when  it  shall  be  avowed,  that  the 
king^s  bare  hands,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  such  ceremonieSi 
have  efiTected  the  healing.^ 

Take  it,  piay,  as  since  it  is  set  down  in  more  ample  manner  in  a 
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late  book  ;*  which  I  know  not  whether  it  be  more  learned  in  itsdf 
or  uaefdl  to  others  :^ 

*'  All  along  king  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Elizabeths  reign,  when 
the  strumosiy  such  as  had  the  king'^s  evil,  came  to  be  touched,  the 
manner  was  then,  for  her  to  apply  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  the 
tumour  ;"(*  which  raising  a  cause  of  jealousies,  as  if  some  mysterious 
operation  were  imputed  to  it,  that  wise  and  learned  king,  not  only 
(with  his  son  the  late  king)  practically  discontinued  it,  but  ordered 
it  to  be  expunged  out  of  the  prayers  relating  to  the  cure,  which 
hath  proceeded  aa  effectually,  that  omission  notwithstanding,  as  e?er 
before." 

58.  Dr.  Hetlin. — But  that  both  he  and  others  may  he  sads&ed  in 
these  particulars,  I  have  thought  fit  to  lay  down  the  whole  form  of 
prayers  and  readings  used  in  the  healing  of  that  malady  in  this  manner 
following  :*— 

THE  FORM  OF  THE  SBRyiCB  AT  THE  HEALING  OF  THE  KING's   BTH.. 

The  first  Gk>spel  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  on  Ascension  day. 
At  the  touching  of  erery  infirm  person,  these  words  are  repeated, 
^  They  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover." 

The  second  Qospel  begins  the  first  of  St.  John,  and  ends  at  diese 
words,  **•  Full  of  grace  and  truth."  At  the  putting  the  angel  about 
their  necks  were  repeated,  '^  That  Light  was  the  true  ligbti  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 

^  Lord,  have  merc^  upon  us. 

**  Christ,  hare  mercy  upon  us. 

**'  Lord,  hare  mercy  upon  us. 

«( Our  Father  which  art  in  heayen,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  &c. 

"  Minister. — ^O  Lord,  save  thy  servants, 

"  Answer, — ^Which  put  their  trust  in  thee. 

^'  Minister. — Send  unto  them  help  from  above, 

**'  Answer, — And  evermore  mightily  defend  them. 

"  Minister. — Help  us,  O  God  our  Saviour ; 

*^  Answer. — ^And  for  the  glory  of  thy  name's  sake  deliver  ns,  h9 
merciful  unto  us  sinners  for  thy  name's  sake. 

"  Minister. — O  Lord,  hear  our  prayer ; 

"  Answer. — And  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee.** 

THE  COLLECT. 

"  Almighty  God,  the  eternal  Health  of  all  such  as  put  their  trust  in 
thee,  hear  us,  we  beseech  thee,  on  the  behalf  of  these  thy  servants,  for 
whom  we  call  for  thy  merciful  help,  that  they  receiving  health  may 

*  fl.  LE  Stranse,  "  Alliances  of  Divbra  Offloet/'  page  260.  t  As  appean  ia 

t>R.  TucKER'i  Charuma,  page  109. 
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gire  thanks  unto  thee  in  tby  lioljr  dmrch,  tbroagh  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen." 

"  The  peace  of  God,"  &c. 

This  is  the  whole  form,  against  which  nothing  is  objected,  but  the 
using  of  the  words  before-mentioned  at  the  putting-on  of  the  angel ; 
the  pertinency  whereof  maj  appear  to  any  who  consider  that  ^^  the 
Light  which  was  the  true  light,  and  lighteth  eyery  man  which  cometh 
into  the  world,"  did  not  shine  more  yisibly,  at  the  least  more  comfort- 
ably, upon  the  people,  than  in  the  healing  of  so  many  sick,  infirm,  and 
leprous  persons,  as  did  from  time  to  time  receiye  the  benefit  of  it.  But 
it  is  time  I  should  proceed. 

Fuller. — I  perceive  by  this  Office,  that  I  have  mistaken  the 
Gospel  for  the  Collect ;  which  in  the  next  edition  (God  willing^ 
shall  be  rectified.     Our  author  proceeds  :— 

59.  Dr,  Heylin. — "These  chose  Harold  to  be  king;  whose  title 
to  the  crown  is  not  worth  our  deriving  of  it,  much  less  his  relying  on 
it*  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  229.)  A  title  not  so  despicable  as  our  author 
makes  it,  nor  much  inferior  unto  that  by  which  his  predecessor 
obtained  the  kingdom.  Harold,  being  son  to  Earl  Godwin,  (the  most 
potent  man  of  all  the  Saxons.)  b>  Theyra,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Canutus  the  first,  was  consequen  brother  by  the  whole  blood  to 
Harold  Harfagar,  and  brother  by  the  half-blood  to  Canutus  the  second^ 
the  two  last  Danish  kings  of  England.  In  which  respect  being  of 
Saxon  ancestry  by  his*  father,  and  of  the  Danish  royal  blood  by  his 
mother,  he  might  be  looked  on  as  the  fittest  person  in  that  conjunc- 
ture to  content  both  nations.  But,  whatsoever  his  title  was,  it  was 
undoubtedly  better  than  that  of  the  Norman,  had  -either  his  success 
been  answerable,  or  his  sword  as  good. 

Fuller. — It  was  "  a  despicable  title,''  even  after  the  Animad- 
vertor  hath  befriended  it  with  his  most  advantageous  representing 
thereof, — ^1.  Prom  his  father,  Earl  Godwin,  the  most  potent  man 
of  Saxon  ancestry.  2.  From  his  mother,  Theyra,  the  natural 
daughter  of  Canutus  the  first. 

As  to  his  paternal  title,  if  his  fether's  potency  was  all  can  be 
alleged  for  it,  any  oppressor  hath  the  same  right; 

His  maternal  title,  if  from  Canutus's  natural  (understand 
base)  daughter,  openeth  a  door  (as  I  may  say)  for  all  who  come  in 
by  the  window. 

Besides,  the  Animadvertor  is  much  mistaken  in  the  name  of  his 
mother,  seeing  Mr.  Camden  saith,  E  GUM  Suenonis  regis  Dqnici 
sorore  natus  fait :  ♦  "  He  was  bom  of  Githa,  sister  to  Sweno  king 
of  Denmark.'" 

*  Britan.  Lai,  pag.  104. 
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Dr.  HETLiN.*-Upon  obcasion  of  which  Conquest,  our  autkor  teUeth 
us  that  ^'this  was  the  fifth  time  wherein  the  south  of  this  island 
was  conquered:  First.  By  Romans.  Secondly.  By  Picts  and  SooCi. 
Thirdly.  By  Saxons.  Fourthly.  By  the  Danes.  And,  Fifthly,  by  the 
Nonnans."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  230.)  But  this  I  can  by  no  means 
yield  to ;  the  Scots  and  Picts  not  being  to  be  named  amongst  those 
nations  who  subdued  the  south  part  of  this  island.  That  they  did 
many  times  harass  and  depopulate  the  south  part  of  it,  I  shall  easily 
grant ;  but  to  the  subduing  of  a  country,  there  is  more  required  tlian 
to  wasti^  and  spoil  it ;  that  is  to  say,  to  fix  their  dwelling  and  abode 
(for  some  time  at  least)  in  the  country  conquered,  to  change  the  Iawi| 
alter  the  language,  or  new-mould  the  goyemment;  or,  finally,  to 
translate  the  sceptre  from  the  old  royal  iamily  to  some  one  of  theix 
own.  None  of  which  things  being  done  in  the  invasions  of  the  Soots 
and  Picts,  they  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  '^  subdued  "  the  south 
parts  of  the  island,  as  our  author,  out  of  love  perhaps  to  the  Soots, 
would  persuade  the  reader. 

Fuller. — I  confess,  of  all  five,  the  Picts  and  Scots  had  the 
most  short  and  uncertain  abode  in  the  south.  The  distinction  is 
very  nice,  betwixt  harassing  or  depopulating  of  a  country  and 
subduing  it.  If  I  could  but  harass  and  depopulate  (that  is,  but 
de-argumentoite)  the  Animadvertor^s  book  against  me,  I  doubt  not 
but  I  should  be  accounted  to  subdue  it. 

Why  is  not  my  pen  charged  with  a  love  to  the  Picts,  whom  I 
also,  equally  with  the  Scots,  entitle  to  this  subduing  ?  And  is  a 
nation,  now  no  where  extant,  to  be  the  object  of  my  aflTection  ? 

But  this  five-times^  subduing  of  the  south  of  this  island,  is  in  all 
authors  as  genendly  known  and  received,  as  that  a  man  hath  five 
fingers  on  his  band.  Wherefore  no  more  in  answer  to— ]ust 
nothing. 
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BOOK  III. 

mOM    THE    TIME    OF    THE    NORMAN    CONQUEST,  TO    THE    FIB8T 

FBEACHING    OF    WICKLIFFE. 

60.  Dr.  Heylin. — Wb,  are  now  come  unto  the  times  of  the  Nor- 
nan  gOTemment,  when  the  church  hegan  to  settle  on  a  surer  hottom 
both  for  power  and  polity ;  the  bishops  less  obnoxious  to  the  kings 
than  formerly,  because  elected  bj  the  monks  and  canons  of  their  own 
cathedrals ;  their  Consistories  free  from  the  intermixture  of  laj-assist- 
ance,  and  their  Synods  managed  by  themselves.  Wherein  though  they 
had  power  of  making  such  synodical  Constitutions  as  did  ipso  facto 
bind  all  parties,  yet  our  Author  is  resolved  to  hare  it  otherwise. 

Fuller. — ^All  this  is  but  prefatory,  and,  therefore,  my  answer 
not  necessary  thereunto.  The  Animadvertor  seemeth  to  congratu- 
late the  condition  of  the  English  church,  as  better  hereafter  in  the 
following,  than  in  foregoing,  ages. 

He  instanceth  in  two  particulars,  power  and  polity,  omitting 
a  third,  (worth  both,)  piety,  (to  which  purity  in  doctrine  may  be 
reduced,)  which  now  began  more  and  more  to  be  impaired. 

Let  me  add,  that,  after  the  kings  of  England  had  parted  (which, 
indeed,  was  wrested  from  them)  with  the  investing  of  bishops, 
bishops  became  less  manageable  by,  and  dutiful  to,  their  prince,  and 
more  insulting  over  the  people ;  and  being  '*  less  obnoxious ""  (to 
use  the  Animadvertor^s  word)  to  the  sovereign,  were  more  noxious 
to  the  subjects.    Our  author  proceeds  ;-^ 

61,  62.  Dr.  Hbtlin. — "  The  proceedings,"  saith  he,  ''  of  the  canon 
law  were  never  wholly  received  into  practice  in  the  land ;  but  so  as 
made  subject,  in  whatsoever  touched  temporals,  to  secular  laws  and 
national  customs.  And  the  laity  at  pleasure  limited  canons  in  this 
behalf."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  290.)  How  false  this  is,  how  contrary  to 
the  power  and  practice  of  the  church  before  the  submission  of  the 
clergy  to  king  Henry  YIII. ;  and,  finally,  how  dangerous  a  ground  is 
hereby  laid  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Convocations,  will  l>est  appear 
by  lajing  down  the  sum  of  a  petition  presented  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  same  king  Henry,  together  with  the  answer  of  the  pre-« 
lates  and  inferior  clergy,  then  being  synodically  assembled,  to  the  said 
petition. 

The  substance  of  the  petition  was  as  followeth  :  namely, — 
^'  That  the  clergy  of  this  your  realm,  being  your  highness's  subjects, 
in    their  Convocation  by  them  holden  within  this  your  realm,  have 
made,  and  daily  make,  divers  sanctions  or  laws  concerning  temporal 
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things,  and  some  of  them  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statntes  of 
jour  realm,  not  having  ne  requiring  your  most  royal  assent  to  the 
same  laws  so  by  them  made,  nother  any  assent  or  Imowledge  of  your 
lay  subjects  is  had  to  the  same,  nother  to  them  published  and  knoira 
in  their  mother  tongue,  albeit  divers  and  sundry  of  the  said  laws 
extend  in  certain  causes  to  your  excellent  person,  your  liber^  and  jgt- 
rogatire  royal,  and  to  the  interdiction  of  your  laws  and  possessions, 
and  so  likewise  to  the  goods  and  possessions  of  your  lay  subjects^ 
declaring  the  infringers  of  the  same  laws  so  by  them  made,  not  only 
to  incur  the  terrible  censure  of  excommunication,  but  also  to  the 
detestable  crime  and  sin  of  heresie,  by  the  which  diyers  of  jonr  hmn- 
ble  and  obedient  lay  subjects  be  brought  into  this  ambigoitj,  whether 
they  may  doe  and  execute  your  laws  according  to  your  juzisdiction 
royal  of  this  realm,  for  dread  of  the  same  censures  and  pains  com- 
prised in  the  same  laws  so  by  them  made  in  their  Ck>nTocationfl,  to  the 
great  trouble  and  inquietation  of  your  said  humble  and  obedient  ky 
subjects,  &c.,  the  impeachment  of  your  jurisdiction  and  pierogatiTe 
royal."* 

The  answer  thereunto  was  this : — 

^'  To  this  we  say,  that  forasmuch  as  we  repute  and  take  onr  antho- 
rity  of  making  laws  to  be  grounded  upon  the  scripture  o^  CTod,  and 
the  determination  of  holy  church,  which  must  also  be  a  rale  and  squier 
to  try  the  justice  and  righteousnesse  of  all  laws,  as  well  spiritual  as 
temporal ;  we  verily  trust,  that,  considering  the  laws  of  this  realm  be 
such  as  have  been  made  by  most  Christian,  religious,  and  demout 
princes  and  people,  how  both  these  laws  proceeding  from  one  fountain, 
the  same  being  sincerely  interpreted,  and  after  the  good  meaning  of  the 
makers,  there  shall  be  found  no  repugnancy,  nor  contrariety,  but  tiiat  the 
one  shall  be  found  as  aiding,  maintaining,  and  supporting  the  other. 
And  if  it  shall  otherwise  appear,  as  it  is  our  duty  (whereunto  we  shall 
alwayes  most  diligently  apply  our  selves)  to  reform  our  ordinances  to 
God's  commission,  and  to  conform  our  statutes  and  laws,  and  those 
of  our  predecessors,  to  the  determination  of  scripture  and  holy  church  ; 
so  we  hope  in  €h>d,  and  shall  daily  pray  for  the  same,  that  your  high- 
nesse  will,  if  there  appear  cause  why,  with  the  assent  of  your  people, 
temper  your  Grace's  laws  accordingly.  Whereby  shall  ensue  a  most 
happy  and  perfect  conjunction  and  agreement,  as  God  being  lapU 
angular isy  to  agree  and  conjoyn  the  same.  And  as  concerning  the 
requiring  of  your  highnesse  roj^  assent  to  the  authority  of  such  laws 
as  have  been  by  our  predecessors,  or  shall  be  made  by  us  in  such  points 
and  articles  as  we  have  by  God's  authority  to  rule  and  order  by  such 
provisions  and  laws ;  we  knowing  your  highness'  wisdome,  and  rertue, 
and  learning,  nothing  doubt  but  the  same  perceiveth  how  the  granting 
hereunto  dependeth  not  upon  our  will  and  liberty.  And  that  we  your 
most  htnnble  subjects  may  not  submit  the  execution  of  our  charge  and 
duty  certainly  prescribed  by  God,  to  your  highnesse  assent,  although  in 

*  "Acts  Qt  ConTOcatlon/'  anno  16S2. 
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Verjr  deed  the  same  is  most  worthy  for  yoat  most  noble,  princely,  and  ex- 
cellent vertttes,  not  onely  to  give  your  royal  assent,  but  als^  to  devise  and 
command  what  we  should  for  good  older  and  manners  by  statutes  and 
laws  proyidc  in  the  church ;  neyerthelesse  considering  we  may  not  so  ne 
in  such  sort  refrain  the  doing  of  our  office  in  the  feeding  and  ruling  of 
Christ's  people  your  Ghnoe's  subjects ;  we  most  humbly  desiring  your 
Grace  as  the  same  hath  heretofore,  so  from  henceforth  to  shew  your 
Grace's  niinde  and  opinion  unto  us,  what  your  high  wisdome  shall 
think  conrenient,  which  we  shall  most  gladly  hear  and  follow,  if  il 
shall  please  God  to  inspire  us  so  to  doe,  with  all*  submission  and 
humility  beseech  the  same,  following  the  steps  of  your  most  noble 
progeniton^  and  oonfbrmably  to  your  our  own  acts  doe  maintain  and 
defend  such  laws,  and  ordinances,  as  we,  according  to  our  calling  and 
by  authority  of  God,  shall,  for  his  honour,  make  to  the  edification  of 
rertue,  and  maintaining  Christ's  faith,  of  which  your  highnesse  is 
named  defender,  and  hath  been  hitherto  indeed  a  special  protector. 

^^  Furthermore,  whereas  your  said  lay  subjects  say,  that  sundry  of 
the  said  laws  extend  in  certain  causes  to  your  excellent  person,  your 
liberty  and  prerogatire  royal,  and  to  the  interdiction  of  your  land  and 
possessions :  to  this  your  said  orators  say,  that  baring  submitted  the 
tryal  and  examining  of  the  laws  made  in  the  church  by  us  and  our 
predecessors,  to  the  just  and  straight  rule  of  God's  laws,  which  gireth 
measure  of  power,  prerogatiye,  and  authority  to  all  emperors,  kings, 
princes,  and  potentates,  and  ail  other ;  we  hare  conceired  such  opinion, 
and  hare  such  estimation  of  your  majestie's  goodnesse  and  rertue, 
that  whatsoever  any  persons  not  so  well  learned  as  your  Grace  is, 
would  pretend  unto  the  same,  whereby  we  your  most  humble  subjects 
may  be  brought  in  your  Grace's  displeasure  and  indignation,  surmis- 
ing that  we  should,  by  usurpation  and  presumption,  extend  our  laws 
to  your  most  noble  person,  prerogatire,  and  realm,  yet  the  same  your 
highnesse  being  so  highly  learned,  wilL  of  your  own  most  bounteous 
goodnesse  fSu^IIy  discharge  and  delirer  us  from  that  enry,  when  it  shall 
appear  that  the  said  laws  are  made  by  us,  or  our  predecessors,  con- 
formable and  maintainable  by  the  scripture  of  God,  and  determination 
of  the  church,  against  which  no  laws  can  stand  or  take  effect." 

Somewhat  to  this  purpose  had  been  before  endeavoured  by  the  Com- 
mons in  the  last  Parliament  of  king  Edward  III. ;  of  which,  because 
they  got  nothing  by  it,  but  only  the  showing  of  their  teeth  without  hurt- 
ing anybody,  I  shall  say  nothing  in  this  place,  reserring  it  to  the  time  of 
the  Long  -Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles,  when  this  point 
was  more  hotly  followed,  and  more  powerfully  prosecuted,  than  erer 
formerly. 

What  says  our  author  unto  this  ?  Finds  he  here  aiiy  such  matter, 
as  that  "  the  laity  at  their  pleasure  could  limit  the  canons  of  the 
church  ?  "  Or  that  such  canons  *•  in  whatsoever  touched  temporals 
were  subject  unto  secular  laws  and  national  customs?"  (Ch.  Hist. 
Tol.  i.  p.  290.^     And  hereof  I  desire  the  reader  to  take  special  noticCi 
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as  that  which  is  to  senre  for  a  calholiconj  or  ^^  general  antidote  *  agamst 
those  many  venemoos  insinuationB,  which  he  shall  meet  witb  up  and 
down  in  the  course  of  this  History.  As  for  the  case  in  wbieh  our 
author  grounds  this  pestilent  position,  it  was  the  canon  made  in  a 
synod  at  Westminster,  in  the  time  of  Anselm,  anno  1 102,  prohihitiDg 
^^  the  sale  of  men  and  women  like  brute  beasts  in  the  open  market : " 
which  canon,  not  finding  presently  an  oniyersal  obedience  otct  all  the 
kingdom,  (as  certainly  ill  customs  are  not  easily  left,  when  they  are 
countenanced  by  profit,)  occasioned  our  author  to  adrentuie  upon  ths 
bold  assertion. 

Fuller. — I  conceived  it  uncivil  to  interrupt  the  Animadvertor 
in  his  long  discourse  until  be  had  ended  it ;  and  now  profess,  I 
know  not  how  it  maketh  in  opposition  to  what  I  said,  and  heartily 
wish  that  the  reader  may  understand  it  better  than  I  do. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  clergy  did  claim  and  challenge 
a  power,  and  sometimes  de  facto  executed  it,  over  the  temporal 
estates  of  the  laity ; — for  I  behold  the  clergy  more  bound  (because 
binding  themselves  by  their  representatives)  unto  their  canons ; — 
yet  they  never  peaceably  enjoyed  their  power,  as  constantly  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  such  things  wherein  the 
temporal  estate,  life,  and  limb  of  persons  were  concerned. 

We  have  an  eminent  instance  hereof,  in  the  canon  occaaonisg 
this  discourse.  Anselm  makes  a  Constitution,  (and  that,  indeed, 
charitable  and  Christian,)  '^  against  the  sale  of  men  and  women  like 
brute  beasts  in  the  open  market-place.^^  Now,  such  persons  sold 
(slaves  and  vassals,  as  I  understand  it)  being  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  their  masters,  the  proprietaries  and  owners  of  their  bodies,  thej 
would  not  part  with  their  right  in  obedience  to  the  canon. 

Suppose  a  Convocation,  some  thirty  years  ago,  should  have  made 
a  Canon,  without  any  confirmation  from  Parliament,  "That  no 
merchant  living  in  England  should,  by  his  factors,  sell  any  Negroes 
or  Blacks  in  the  Barbadoes,^^  which  formerly  he  had  bought  in 
Guinea ;  it  would  not  oblige  to  the  observation  thereof;  because 
in  such  matters  wherein  property  was  concerned,  the  Canon  must 
say  to  the  Common  Law,  "  By  your  leave,  Sir." 

I  have  written  nothing  in  this  point,  but  what  I  have  a  good 
author  for.  And  seeing  the  Animadvertor  in  his  *'  Geography  ^  hath 
been  pleased  to  tell  a  passage  betwixt  him  and  his  father^s  man,* 

*  On  peraaing  the  story  to  which  FnUer  here  allndes^  the  reader  will  be  induced  to 

consider  HejUn  as  jdeasant  a  gossip  m  the  man  on  whom  he  animadrerta  for  the  oces- 

slonal  ei^erdte  of  the  same  ftunUty.     This  is  the  style  in  which  the  old  Qcograpke 

himself  relates  it : — 
.  *<  In  aQ  countries  there  are  many  places,  whioh  are  ioHifled  and  made  towns  of  var; 

or  otherwise  remaikaUe  for  some  signal  battle,  in  these  late  bustles  and  comtBOtieBS  ^ 

the  Christian  world  ;  of  which  no  notice  hath  been  taken  In  former  times,  and,  ooase> 

oiiently,  not  within  the  compass  of  this  discourse  :  and  yec,  perhi^,  they  may  grow  u 
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let  me  relate  another,  wherein  myself  was  concerned,  knowing  it  to 
be  as  true,  aod  hoping  it  to  be  as  well  applied  :— 

Some  three  years  since,  walking  on  the  LordVday  into  the  park 
at  Copthall,  the  third  son  (a  child  in  coats)  of  the  earl  of  Dorset, 
desired  to  go  with  me ;  whereof  I  was  unwilling,  fearing  he  should 
straggle  from  me  whilst  I  meditated  on  my  sermon  ;  and  when  I 
told  him,  that  if  he  went  with  me,  he  would  lose  himself,  he 
returned,  ^^  Then  you  must  lose  yourself  first ;  for  I  will  go  with 
you.^ 

This  rule  I  always  observe,  when  meddling  with  matters  of  law  : 
because  I  myself  am  a  child  therein,  I  will  eyer  go  with  a  man  in 
that  faculty,  such  as  is  most  eminent  in  his  profession,  a  cujus  latere 
non  discedam  ;  so  that  if  he  lose  me,  he  shall  first  lose  himself,  as 
hereafter,  when  we  grapple  together  in  this  controversy,  will  appear. 

As  for  this  particular  case,  (for  I  will  engage  no  further  for  the 
present,)  this  Canon  did  not  dispossess  masters  of  their  property  in 
their  vassals ;  and  no  meaner  than  Mr.  Selden  is  my  conductor 
herein,  styled  hereafter  by  the  Animadvertor,  **6  ^ep)  vjav 
o-eTaiSeu/xgyof ,  that  renowned  humanitian  and  philologer.''  * 

Yea,  I  entered  my  author  in  the  margin,  (had  the  Animad- 
vertor been  pleased  to  take  notice  thereof,)  Spicily,  ad  Edmerium^ 
page  208:— 

Neqiie  sani  canon  kicy  aut  alia  apud  na  lata  lex^  id  juris  haetenui 
adei  re/lxit;  quin  in  jurisconsultarum  nostratium  commentariia 
passim  legibus  quibus  utimur  consonum  offnoscatur :  '^  Neither  tnily 
this  canon,  nor  any  other  law  made  amongst  us,  hath  hitherto 
unfastened  this  right;  but  that,  in  the  comments  (or  reports)  of 
our  common  lawyers,  it  is  acknowledged  consonant  to  those  laws 
which  we  use.*"  And  though  in  process  of  time,  first  conscientious 
then  all  masters  laudably  submitted  themselves  to  this  canon,  foi^ 
bearing  such  sales ;  yet  were  they  not  by  the  canon  divested  of  the 

faxnouB  and  coiuddenbley  in  the  timet  to  come,  as  many  of  the  mightier  cities  now 
decayed  and  mined.  He  that  shall  think  the  work  imperfect  for  some  deficiencies  of  this 
kind,  may  he  likened  to  the  comitiy-fellow  in  Aristophanes,  who  picked  a  great  quarrel 
with  the  map,  hecanse  he  conld  not  find  where  his  own  farm  stood.  And  such  a  country* 
customer  I  did  meet  with  once,  a  servant  of  my  elder  brother's,  sent  by  him  with  some 
Lozses  to  Oxon.,  to  bring  me  and  a  friend  of  mine  unto  his  house ;  who,  having  lost 
his  way  as  we  passed  through  the  Forest  of  WMchwood,  and  not  able  to  recover  any 
beaten  track,  did  very  earnestly  entreat  me  to  lead  the  way  till  I  had  brought  him  past 
the  woods  to  the  open  fields  :  which  when  I  had  refused  to  do,  as  I  had  good  reason, 
alleging  that  I  had  never  been  there  befbre,  and,  therefore,  that  I  could  not  teH  which 
way  to  lead  him :  That  is  itrange^  said  he,  /  have  heard  my  old  meuUr  your  father  *ay^ 
thai  you  made  a  book  of  all  the  world  ;  and  cannot  you  find  your  way  out  oftiit 
vfood  f  Which,  being  spoken  out  of  an  honest  simplicity,  not  out  of  any  pretence  to 
■wit,  or  the  lea^it  thought  of  putting  a  blunt  jest  upon  me,  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
merriment  for  a  long  time." — Edit. 

•  In  his  Animadversion  on  my  eighth  book,  or  reign  of  queen  Mary. 
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power  of  doing  %  flncb  Tendition  and  emption  being  bj  ifae  ComnKm 
Law  preserved  unto  them,  though  now,  veiy  conunendablj,  losg 
disused. 

And  whereas  the  clergy,  in  their  answer,  pretend  all  thdr  canons 
grounded  on  the  word  of  Ood,  I  would  fain  be  infbnned  where 
they  find  in  the  New  Testament,  (which  ought  to  regulate  their 
proceedings,)  that  the  power  of  the  church  extendetb  to  life^  limb, 
or  estate.  8ure  I  am  her  censures  appear  spiritual  on  the  soul,  b? 
those  expressions,  "  Bind  on  earth,*'  Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  "  Cast  ouC 
1  John  ix.  34 ;  **  Deliver  to  Satan,**  1  Cor.  ▼.  5 ;  &c.  But  because 
the  reader  reserveth  a  larger  prosecution  of  this  point  for  another 
time,  we  will  ulso  respite  our  larger  answer  thereunto.  Oar  author 
proceeds ; —  . 

63.  Dr.  Heylin. — *^  Indeed,  St.  Darid's  had  been  Christiaii  some 
hundred  of  years,  whilst  "Canterbury  was  yet  pagan."  (Ch.  Hist.  toL  i* 
p.  298.)  Not  many  hundred  years,  1  am  sure  of  that ;  nor  yet  so 
many  as  to  make  a  plural  number  by  the  Latin  grammar ;  EZent  being 
conquered  by  the  Saxons,  who  brought  in  Paganism,  anno  455  ;  coo- 
yerted  unto  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  Austin,  anno  569.  Not 
much  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  betwixt  the  one  and  the 
other. 

FuLLKE — The  Christian  antiquity  of  St.  David*s  bare  a  double 
date,  one  native  or  inherent,  the  other  adopted  and  reputative. 

1.  The  inherent^  from  the  time  that  St.  David  fixed  there ;  on 
which  account,  I  believe,  it  was  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  senior  to  Canterbury. 

2,  The  reputati^^  from  the  first  founding  of  a  bishoprfc  at 
Oaerleon  by  king  Lucius,  which  (indifferently  stated)  was  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  169 ;  which  was  four  hundred  years  beforo 
Canterbury. 

Now,  it  is  notoriously  known,  that  the  antiquity  of  Caerleon, 
(whence  the  see  was  removed,)  in  computation  of  the  seniority,  is 
adjected  to  St.  David*s,  her  adopted  daughter. 

Hence  was  it  that  the  abbot  of  Bangor,  in  his  answer  unto 
Austin,*  acknowledged  himself  and  his  convent  under  the  goTem- 
ment  of  the  bishop  of  Caerleon  upon  XJske,  (though  then  no  bishop 
therein,)  meaning  St,  David's  thereby,  as  Dr.  Hammond  "f"  and 
others  do  unanimously  allow. 

Thus  grafting  St.  David'^s  (as  it  ought)  on  the  stock  of  Caerleon, 
it  is  senior  in  Christianity  to  Canterbury  four  hundred  years,  and 
/our  may  be  termed  *'  some,**  in  the  strictest  propriety  of  language. 

*  A  record  latelj  io  prized  bj  the  AnimadTertor.  t  In  hie  accoant  of  H.  S/i 

Appeodii^. 
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64.  Dr.  Heylxn.— ^  To  whose  honour  he  "  (namelj,  king  Stephen) 
"  erected  St.  Stephen's  chapel  in  Westminster,  near  the  place  where 
lately  the  Court  of  Requests  was  kept."  (Gh.  Hist  toL  i.  p.  306.) 
Our  author  is  here  meaij-mouthed,  and  will  not  parler  le  taut^  as 
the  Frenchmen  say.  For  otherwise  he  might  have  told  us,  that  this 
chapel  is  still  standing,  and,  since  the  surrendij  of  it  to  king  Edward 
YI.,  hath,  heen  used  for  a  Parliament  House,  employed  to  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Commons,  as  it  still  continueth.*  What  might  induce  our 
author  to  be  thus  reseryed,  I  can  hardly  tell ;  unless  it  be  to  prevent 
such  inferences  and  obsenrations,  which  by  some  wanton  wits  might  be 
made  upon  it. 

FdLLEK.-— I  hope,  rather,  some  gracious  hearts  will  make  pious 
improvement  thereupon,  praying  to  God,  that,  seeing  so  many 
signal  persons  are  now  assembled  therein,  the  very  place,  once 
dedicated  as  a  chapel  to  St.  Stephen,  may  be  their  more  effectual 
remembrancer  to  imitate  the  purity  and  piety  of  that  renowned 
saint ;  that  so  God  may  be  invited  graciously  to  be  present  amongst 
them,  to  over-rule  all  their  consultations  to  his  glory,  the  good  of 
the  church  and  state,  and  the  true  honour  of  the  nation.  And  to 
this  let  every  good  man  say,  ^*  Amen.^    Our  author  proceeds  :— 

^,  Dr.  Heylin. — ^'By  the  same  title  from  his  father,  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  he  possessed  fair  lands  in  Anjou  and  Maine."  (Ch.  Hist, 
vol.  i.  p.  322.)  I  had  thought  he  had  possessed  somewhat  more  in 
Anjou  and  Maine,  than  some  ^  fair  lands "  only  ;  his  father  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet  being  the  proprietary  Earl  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Turenne, 
not  a  titular  only ;  succeeded  in  the  same  by  this  king  Henry  and  his 
two  sons,  Richturd  and  John,  till  lost  unhappily  by  the  last,  with  the 
rest  of  our  estates  on  that  side  of  the  sea.  From  this  Geoffrey 
descended  fourteen  kings  of  the  name  of  Plantagenet ;  the  name  not 
yet  extinguished,  though  it  be  impoverished :  our  author  speaking  of 
one  of  them,  who  was  found  not  long  since  at  the  plough :  (Ch.  Hist, 
vol.  L  book  2,  p.  254 :)  another  of  that  name  publishing  a  book 
about  the  plantation  of  New- Albion,  anno  1646,  or  not  long  before. 

Fuller. — ^The  frequent  and  familiar  figure  of  meiosis  will 
rectify  all,  whereby  less  is  said  than  meant^  and  therefore  more  must 
be  understood  than  is  said.  Besides,  it  made  me  mince  my 
expression,  (being  loath  to  exceed,)  because  this  Geoffrey  did  not 
to  me  appear  (though  the  earl)  so  entire  in  those  dominions,  but 
that  the  kings  of  France  and  England  had  cities  and  castles  inter- 
posed therein.     Our  author  proceeds :— • 

Q^.  Dr.  Hbtlin.-^**  King  John  sent  a  base,  degenerous,  and  un- 
christian embassage  to  Admiralius  Murmelius,  a  Mahometan  king  of 
Morocco,  then  very  puissant,  and  possessing  a  great  part  of  Spain. '# 

•  Stow'i  "  Sortey,"  p.  893. 
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(C3i.  Hist.  Tol.  i.  p.  342.)  This  Admiialius  Munnelius,  as  our  saAor 
and  the  old  monks  call  him,  was  hj  his  own  name  called  Mahomrt 
Enaser^  the  Miramomoline  of  Morocco ;  to  whom,  if  king  John  sga 
any  such  message,  it  was  as  "  base,  unchristian,  and  d^enerate  "  asojs 
author  makes  it. 

FuLLEB. — I  will  ingenuously  confess,  that  the  first  time  I 
found  this  story  was  in  the  doctor's  "  Microcosm ; ""  the  noveltr 
making  me  take  the  more  notice  thereof.  Though  since  I  have 
met  with  it  in  M.  Paris,  (the  fountain,)  and  other  authors,  (the 
channels  thereof,)  I  conceive  it  was  as  lawful  for  me  to  relate  it,  as 
for  the  Animadvertor,  who  epithets  this  embassy  "  base,  degene- 
rous,  and  unchristian  ;"*  the  words  which  in  me  he  reprovetli. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — But,  being  the  credit  of  the  tale  depends  tipon  the 
credit  of  the  monkish  authors,  to  which  brood  of  men  that  king  w» 
known  to  be  a  professed  enemy,  (hating  and  hated  by  one  another,)  it 
is  not  to  be  esteemed  so  highly  as  a  piece  of  Apocrypha,  and  much  les 
to  be  held  for  Gospel. 

Fuller. — Here  he  rather  speaks  aliter  than  o/ea,  from  what  I 
had  written  on  the  same  subject,  who  thus  concluded  the  character 
of  king  John  :— 

*'  We  only  behold  him  through  such  a  light  as  the  friars  his 
foes  show  him  in ;  who  so  hold  the  candle,  that,  with  the  shadow 
thereof,  they  darken  his  virtues,  and  present  only  his  vices.  Yea, 
and  as  if  they  had  also  poisoned  his  memory,  they  cause  his  faults 
to  swell  to  a  prodigious  greatness,  making  him  with  their  pens  more 
black  in  conditions  than  the  Morocco  king  (whose  aid  he  requested) 
could  be  in  complexion.'^     (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  344.) 

Here  I  desire  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  what  doth  frequently 
occur  in  this  book,  and  of  what  I  justly  did  complain ;  namely,  the 
Animadvertor,-}"  "  sometimes  not  liking  my  language,  (as  not  proper 
and  expressive  enough,)  substituteth  his  own,  with  little  or  do 
variation  of  matter." 

I  confess  he  is  not  bound  to  use  my  words,  and  such  Tariadon, 
simply  in  itself,  is  no  wrong  unto  me ;  but  it  becometh  an  injury 
when  they  must  pass  for  "  Necessary  Animadversions  "  on  my  book, 
to  the  defaming  thereof,  as  if  it  were  defective  without  them,  which 
were  there  (though  perchance  not  so  finely)  as  fully  and  clearly 
before. 

Dr.  Heylin. — Possible  it  is,  that,  being  overlaid  by  his  own  subjects, 
and  distressed  by  the  French,  he  might  send  unto  that  king  for  aid  in 
his  great  extremities.     And,  doing  this,  (if  this  were  all,)  he  did  no 

•  Hia  description  of  Barbary,  [in  his  "  Cosmography/'  p.  958.]  t   ''•<'p  wprm^ 

part  i.  chftp.  ii.  p.  297. 
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tnore  than  nature,  and  indignation,  and  tbe  necessity  of  his  afiaurs  did 
provoke  him  to ;  not  half  so  much  as  was  done  afterwards^  upon  finr 
w^ker  grounds,  by  king  Francis»I.  employing  the  Turk's  forces  both 
by  sea  and  land  against  Charles  Y.  But  the  monks,  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  secret  practice,  and  construeing  his  actions  to  the 
worst,  improred  the  molehill  to  a  mountain,  rendering  him  thereby  as 
odious  to  posterity  as  he  was  to  themselves. 

FuLLKR. — How  much  is  this  different  from  what  I  have  written 
before,  but  that  the  Animadvertor  will  not  wear  words  at  the  second- 
hand of  my  using,  but  will  have  them  spick  and  span  new  of  his 
own  making  ?     Our  author  proceeds : — 

67.  Dr.  Heylin. — **  I  question  whether  the  bishop  of  Rochester, 
whose  coimtry  house  at  Bromley  is  so  nigh,  had  ever  a  house  in  the 
city."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  355.)  There  is  no  question  but  he  had. 
Stow  finding  it  in  Southwark  by  the  name  of  Rochester- house,  adjoin- 
ing on  the  south  side  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester's ;  ruinous  and  out 
of  reparation  in  his  time,  (as  possibly  not  much  frequented  since  the 
building  of  Bromley-house,)  and  since  converted  into  tenements  for 
private  persons. 

Fuller. — Tt  was  a  question  to  me,  though  none  to  the  Animad- 
vertor ;  now  it  is  a  question  neither  to  him  nor  to  me,  who  by  him 
am  informed.  I  see  that  men  may  learn  by  what  boys  learn  in  their 
Qui  MiHi : — 

Sed  pii  nil  dubitai,  nil  oapit  indi  boni. 

Had  I  not  questioned  this  once  publicly,  probably  I  had  ques- 
tioned it  ever  privately,  and  gone  in  myself  without  satisfaction. 

68.  Dr.  Hetlin. — But  since  our  author  hath  desired  *'  others  to 
recover  the  rest  from  oblivion,"  I  shall  help  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
two  more,  and  shall  thank  any  man  to  find  out  the  third.  The  first 
of  these  two  is  the  bishop  of  Mncoln's  house,  situate  near  the  old 
Temple  in  Holbom,  first  built  by  Robert  de  Chesney,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, anno  1147,  since  aliened  from  that  see  to  the  earls  of  South- 
ampton, and  passing  by  the  name  of  Southampton-house.  The  second 
is  the  bishop  of  Bangor's,  a  fair  house  situate  in  Shoe-lane,  near  St. 
Andrew's  church,  of  late  time  leased  out  by  the  bishops,  and,  not  long 
since,  the  dwelling  of  Dr.  Smith,  Doctor  in  Physic,  a  right  honest  and 
ingenuous  person,  and  my  very  good  friend.  Of  all  the  old  bishops 
which  were  founded  before  king  Harry  VIII.  there  is  none  whose 
house  we  have  not  found  but  the  bishop  of  Asaph ;  to  the  finding 
whereof,  if  our  author,  or  any  other,  will  hold  forth  the  candle,  I  shall 
follow  the  light  the  best  I  can,  and  be  thankful  for  it. 

Fuller. — I  faithfully  promise  so  to  do,  as  soon  as  I  arrive  at 
any  good  intelligence  thereof.     Our  author  proceeds  :— 
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69.  Db.  Hbtlin.«— ^^  And  though  some  high  Royalists  look  on  k 
as  the  product  of  subjects'  animosities^  improving  themselres  oa 
their  princes'  extremities,"  &c.  ^h.  Hist.  toL  L  p.  302.)  Our 
author  tells  us  in  his  *'  Epistle  to  the  Reader/  that  "^  the  three  fint 
books  of  this  relume  'were,  for  the  main,  written  in  the  reign  of  the 
late  king,"  and  that  it  would  *'  appear  so  by  some  passages  which  were 
then  proper  for  the  goyemment.''  But,  certaiuly,  if  these  words  were 
written  in  the  time  of  the  late  king,  they  were  written  in  the  time  of 
his  distress,  when  his  afikirs  were  desperate  and  his  party  ruined  ;  the 
name  of  "  Royalists "  had  not  else  been  used  here  in  the  way  of 
reproach,  nor  any  new  matter  charged  upon  them,  which  might  render 
them  more  obnoxious  to  fine  and  ransom  than  the  crime  of  loyalty. 

Fuller. — My  loyalty  did  rise  and  fell  with  his  majesty^s  suc- 
cess, as  a  rock  in  the  sea  doth  with  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tide.  I  had  mare  pity^  but  not  less  Aonotir^  for  him  in  his  deepest 
distress. 

God  knows  my  heart,  I  use  .not  the  word  ^^  high  Royalist  ^  here 
as  by  way  of  reproach,  and  the  unpartial  reader  neither  will  nor  can 
80  understand  it. 

Some  there  are  who  maintain,  that  a  king  is  no  way  confined  with 
his  own  laws,  but  that,  without  any  &ult,  he  may,  by  his  own  list, 
limit  his  demands  on  his  subjects,  taking  from  them,  without  any 
wrong,  what  they  refuse  to  pay  unto  him.  These  the  Animadvertor 
will  call  '^  Royalists,^  and  I  dare  call  them  ^'  high  Royalist ;  ^ 
beholding  (as  I  have  said)  the  Grand  Charter  ^^  as  the  product  of 
subjects^  animosities,  improving  themselves  on  their  princes^  extre* 
mities.'^ 

Dr.  Hbylin. — ^But,  whatsoever  our  author  thinks,  it  cannot  hut 
appear  to  any  who  consults  the  story  of  former  times,  that  the  original 
of  this  Charter  was  first -writ  in  blood,  obtained  by  working  on  the 
necessities  of  some  princes,  extorted  in  the  minority  of  another,  and 
finally  confirmed  by  him  who  had  not  power  to  justify  his  denial  of  it. 

FuLLEE.— I  could  heartily  have  wished,  that  the  Animadvertor 
had  expressed  the  names  of  these  kings ;  who  now  only  hope  that 
I  conjecture  them  aright. 

1.  King  John,  on  the  working  of  whose  necessities  it  was  first 
obtained. 

2.  Henry  III,  whose  consent  thereto  was  extorted  in  his  minority. 

3.  Edward  L  confirming  it  when  not  in  power  to  justify  his 
denial,  during  his  durance  as  a  prisoner  taken  in  battle. 

Here,  I  confess,  are  three  sad  conditions,  necessity  of  the  first, 
minority  of  the  second,  captivity  of  the  third.  But  know,  that 
the  last  of  these — when  at  liberty,  and  not  only  endued  with  free- 
dom, but  empowered  with  force,  and  being  as  wise  and  successful  a 
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prinee  as  ever  sfeit  on  the  English  throne — found  it  advantageous 
for  his  interest  to  observe  what  formerly  when  a  prisoner  he  had 
confirmed. 

Otherwise  his  sword  was  so  long,  (reaching  as  far  as  Palestine 
itself,)  and  so  sharp,  (hewing  his  conquering  way  through  Wales  and 
Scotland,)  that  therewith  (enforced  with  his  arm)  he  might  have 
rescinded  the  seals  of  the  Grand  Charter,  and  put  himself  into  the 
condition  of  an  absolute  command. 

But  he  preferred  the  strict  observation  thereof,  partly  out  of  piety, 
because  solemnly  sworn  thereunto ;  partly  out  of  policy,  as  sensible 
that  therein  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  subjects  were  indifferently 
contempered,  to  their  mutual  happiness  ;  it  being  fetters  to  neither, 
but  girdles  to  both,  to  be  strengthened  by  such  restraints. 

70.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^And  if  our  author  be  so  certain,  that "  those  kings 
flomished  most  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  tied  themselves  most 
conscientiously  to  the  observation  thereof;"  I  would  fain  know  how 
some  of  our  kings,  who  have  ^'  most  conscientiously  tied  themselves 
to  that  observation,"  became  so  unprosperous ;  or  how  some  others 
came  to  '*  flourish  both  at  home  and  abroad,"  who  have  made  it  their 
jgreat  work  to  infringe  the  same  in  almost  all  the  principal  articles  and 
main  branches  of  it. 

FuLLEi^. — It  is  an  hard  question,  and  yet  perchance  more  dan* 
gerous  than  dif&cult  to  answer ;  but  the  reason  I  dare  allege  is  this  : 
*'  Even  so,  Father,  because  it  pleased  thee.''^ 

Let  me  add^  that  such  conscientious  observers  thereof,  who  have 
proved  unsuccessftil,  may  esteem  their  losses  as  sweet-brier  and 
holy-thistle,  and  more  cordially,  comfort  themselves  in  such  sancti- 
fied afflictions,  than  the  infringers  of  their  charter  could  content 
themselves  in  their  successful  oppression. 

I  cannot  part  from  this  point  till  I  have  inserted,  that  sir  Robert 
Cotton — one  who  had  in  him  as  much  of  the  gentleman,  antiquary, 
lawyer,  good  subject,  and  good  patriot,  as  any  in  England — was 
the  author,  (in  his  "  Short  View  of  the  long  Reign  of  King  Henry 
the  third,^)  who  made  the  observation  of  those  most  successful 
kings,  by  whom  the  Grand  Charter  was  most  conscientiously 
observed.     Our  author  proceeds  :— 

71.  Dr.  Hbylin. — "The  poor  Jews  durst  not  go  into  France, 
whence  lately  they  had  been  solemnly  banished;  but  generally  dis- 
posed themselves  in  Germany  and  Italy."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  390.) 
The  "  poor  Jews"  are  more  beholding  to  our  author  for  his  commisera- 
tion than  the  "  high  Royalists  "  (as  he  calls  them)  in  the  former  pas- 
sage. But,  poor  or  ricA,  they  might  have  passed  safely  into  France, 
bad  they  been  so  minded.     For  though  he  tells  us,  thi^t  they  had  been 
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solemnly  banished  out  of  France  before  tbis  time;  jet  either  mA 
banishment  was  repealed  or  temporary  only,  or,  as  I  rather  think,  not 
so  much  as  sentenced.  Certain  I  am,  our  learned  Brerewood,  upon  a 
diligent  inquiry^  hath  found  it  otherwise  than  our  author  doth  ;  letdog 
us  know,  that  *^  the  first  country  in  Christendom  whence  the  Jew» 
were  expelled  without  hope  of  return,  was  our  country  of  England, 
whence  they  were  banished,  anno  1290,  by  king  Edward  I. ;  and  not 
long  after  out  of  France,  anno  1307,  by  Philippus  Pulcher,"*  Not 
out  of  France  first,  out  of  England  aftemards,  as  our  author  would 
bare  it. 

Fuller. — I  wonder  any  good  Christians  would  be  offended  with 
me  for  pitying  them  by  the  name  of  "  poor  Jews.""  If  any  high 
Royalists  (as  I  fear  there  is  too  many)  be  in  low  estate,  would  it 
were  as  well  in  my  power  to  relieve  as  to  pity  them  !  Till  when, 
they  shall  have  my  prayers,  that  God  would  give  them  patience,  and 
support  them  in  their  deepest  distress. 

The  author  will  find,  that  though  the  great,  general,  and  final 
banishment  of  the  Jews  out  of  France  was  anno  1307,  under  Philip 
the  Fair,  yet  formerly  there  had  been  edicts  for  their  exile  thence. 

72.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^**  Thus  men  of  yesterday  have  pride  too  much 
to  remember  what  they  were  the  day  before."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  405.) 
An  observation  true  enough,  but  not  well  applied.  The  two  Spencers 
whom  he  speaks  this  of,  were  not  ^'  men  of  yesterday,"  or  raised  out  of 
the  dirt  or  dunghill  to  so  great  an  height ;  but  of  as  old  and  known 
nobility  as  the  best  in  England :  insomuch  that  when  a  question  grew 
in  Parliament,  whether  the  baroness  De  Spencer  or  the  Lord  of  Aber- 
"^  gavenny  were  to  have  precedency,  it  was  adjudged  unto  De  Spencer, 
thereby  declared  the  ancientest  barony  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time 
then  being,  t  These  two  Spencers, — Hugh  the  filth er  was  created  earl 
of  Winchester  for  term  of  life ;  and  Hugh  the  son,  by  marrying  one 
of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  became  earl  of 
Gloucester; — ^men  more  to  be  commended  for  their  loyalty,  Hbuji 
accused  for  their  pride,  but  that  the  king  was  now  declining,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  held  fit  by  the  prevalent  faction  to  take  his  two  sup- 
porters firom  him,  as  they  after  did. 

Fuller. — The  two  Spencers  fall  under  a  double  consideration, 
and  are  beheld  in  history  for  their  extraction,  either  as  absolutely  in 
themselves,  or  as  comparatively  with  others. 

Absolutely^  they  were  of  honourable  parentage ;  and  I  believe 
the  elder  might  be  born  a  baron,  whose  barony  (by  the  heir-general) 
is  still  extant  in  Mildraay  Fane,  earl  of  Westmoreland  ;  and  from 
the  younger  house  of  a  male-heir,  the  lord  Spencer  of  Worme- 
layton  (now  earl  of  Sunderland)  doth,  as  I  have  seen  in  his  pedi- 
gree, derive  himself. 

•  Bberewood's  "  Iniiulry,"  cap.  13.  f  Camden*  in  MoDmoathBhiie. 
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Comparativelffy  so  were  they  far  inferior  to  most  of  those  great 
persons  oyer  whom  they  insulted,  being  originally  earls,  and  some  of 
them  of  royal  extraction. 

Again,  the  two  Spencers  may  and  ought  by  an  historian  to  be 
considered,  1.  As  to  be  commended  for  their  loyalty,  and,  2.  As  to 
be  condemned  for  their  insolency. 

On  the  first  account,  they  deserve  just  praise  ;  and  it  is  probable 
enough,  that  they  find  the  less  fevour  from  some  pens,  for  being  so 
faithful  to  so  unfortunate  a  sovereign. 

The  latter  cannot  be  excused,  appearing  too  plain  in  all  our  His- 
tories.   Our  author  proceeds  :— 

73.  Dr.  Hbylin.— "  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  ever  a  bishop."  (Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  422.)  If  our  author  by  this  word  ever  understands 
M  TO  croAy,  **  most  commonly,"  or  "  for  the  most  part,"  he  is  right 
enough ;  but  then  it  will  not  stand  with  the  following  words ;  namely,  "  as 
if  it  had  been  against  equity  to  employ  any  other  therein."  And,  on 
the  other  side,  if  he  take  the  word  ever  in  its  proper  and  more  natural 
sense,  as  if  none  but  bishops  had  ever  been  advanced  unto  that  office^ 
he  doth  not  only  misinform  the  reader,  but  confute  himself,  he  having 
told  us,  in  page  31 1  of  this  present  book,  Qof  his  Church-History,] 
that  Thomas  Becket,  being  then  but  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  was 
-made  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that,  as  soon  he  was  made  archbishop,  he 
resigned  that  office.  But  the  truth  is,  that  not  only  men  in  holy  orders, 
but  many  of  the  laity  also,  had  attained  that  dignity ;  as  will  appear 
to  any  who  will  take  the  pains  to  consult  the  catfdogue  of  the  Chan- 
cellors and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal,  in  the  "  Glossary  "  of  sir  Henry 
Spelman :  in  which  appear  not  only  some  of  inferior  dignity,  as  deans, 
archdeacons,  household  chaplains ;  but  many  also  not  dignified  with 
any  ecclesiastical  title  or  notification,  and,  therefore,  in  all  probability 
to  be  looked  on  as  mere  laymen,  counsellors,  and  servants  to  the  kings 
in^hose  times  they  lived,  or  otherwise  studied  in  the  laws,  and  of 
good  affections,  and  consequently  capable  of  the  place  of  such  trust 
and  power. 

Fuller.— May  the  reader  take  notice,  that  this  complaint  was 
made  by  the  Commons  in  the  11th  of  Edward  III.  anno  1336. 
Now,  "  ever''  I  here  restrain  to  the  oldest  man  alive,  then  present 
in  Pariiament,  who  could  not  distinctly  remember  the  contrary,  from 
the  first  of  king  Edward  I.  who  began  his  reign  1272 ;  so  that  for 
full  sixty-four  years,  an  uninterrupted  series  of  bishops  (except  pos- 
sibly  one  put  in,  pro  tempore,  for  a  month  or  two)  possessed  the 
place  of  Chancellors. 

This  complaint  of  the  Commons  occasioned  that  the  king,  some 
three  years  aaer,  (namely,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,) 
conferred  the  Chancellor's  pkce  on  a  layman.    But  it  was  not  long 
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before  things  returned  to  the  old  channel  of  clergymen,  and  so 
generally  for  many  years  continued,  with  some  few  and  akoTi  inter- 
positions of  laymen.     Our  author  proceeds  i— 

Dr.  Heylin. — "  This  year,  namely,  1350,  authors  generally  agreCf 
king  Edward  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter."  (Ch.  Hist.  toL  L 
p.  426.)  Right  enough  as  Unto  the  time,  but  much  mistaken  in  some 
things  which  relate  unto  that- ancient  and  most  noble  Order;  our 
author  taking  up  his  commodities  at  the  second-hand,  neither  consolt- 
ing  the  records,  nor  dealing  in  this  business  with  men  of  credit* 

Fuller. — I  am  now  come  under  the  roof  of  the  Animadvertor, 
who,  by  the  laws  of  hospitality,  is  bound  to  treat  me  the  more 
courteously ;  1  mean,  I  am  entered  into  a  subject  wherein  he  is 
well  seen,  and  therefore  might  &vourably  connive  at  my  small  slips, 
being  therein  best  studied. 

It  is  severely  said,  **  that  in  this  business  I  dealt  with  no  men 
of  credit !  '^  The  highest  person,  (next  the  son  of  the  king,) 
wearing  a  blue  ribbon,  was  pleased  so  far  to  favour  nie,  as  that 
from  his  own  mouth  I  wrote  the  last  sheet  of  my  History,  his 
Grace  endeavouring  to  be  very  exact  in  all  particulars. 

74.  Dr.  Heylin. — For,  First,  there  are  not  ^urteen  Canons  resident 
in  the  church  of  Windsor,  but  thirteen  only  with  the  dean ;  it  being 
king  Edward's  purpose  when  he  founded  that  Order,  consisting  of 
twenty-six  knights,  himself  being  one,  to  institute  as  many  greater  and 
lesser  Canons,  and  as  many  old  soldiers  (commonly  called  Poor 
Knights)  to  be  pensioned  there  :  though,  in  this  last,  the  number  was 
not  made  up  to  his  first  intention.  ^ 

Fuller. — ^The  mistake  (such  an  one  as  it  is)  shall  be  amended 
in  my  next  edition. 

75.  Dr.  Heylin.— He  tells  us,  Secondly,  that  if  he  ^'  be  not  a^ 
taken,"  (as  indeed  he  is,)  ^'  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  the  last  Chancellor  of 
the  Order."  Whereas  Sir  James  Palmer,  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
Huishers  [^Ushers^  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  succeeded  him  in  the  place  of 
Chancellor  after  his  decease,  anno  1644. 

Fuller. — The  Animadvertor  is  very  discourteous  to  deny  me 
the  benefit  of  the  parenthesis,  "  If  I  be  not  mistaken.***  The  best 
authors  have  their  iW  fdUor^  Si  quid  video,  8i  beni  inUUiffo^  and 
the  like :  these  are  grains  allowed  to  all  pieces  current  in  payment. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  the  last  Chancellor  who  efifectually  officiated 
in  his  place  ;  Windsor,  before  the  year  1644,  being  a  chief  garrison 
of  the  Parliament. 

TuUy  calls  a  consul,  chosen  in  the  morning  and  put  out  before 
night,  "a  t?tyt&»»^  consul,  who  never  slept  in  all  his  consulship,"* 
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But,  on  another  occasion,  one  may  say  of  sir  James  Palmer,  (other- 
wise a  worthy  gentleman,  well  deserving  that  and  a  better  place,) 
that  he  was  '*a  very  watchful  Chancellor,  who  never  slept  in 
Windsor  whilst  invested  in  his  office." 

76.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^He  tells  us,  Thirdly,  that  there  belongs  unto  it 
one  ^^  Register,  being  always  the  dean  of  Windsor  :*  which  is  nothing 
so.  For  though  the  deans  of  late  times  have  been  Registers  also,  yet 
ab  initio  non  Juit  Jtc,  ^'  it  was  not  so  from  the  beginning ;"  the  first 
dean  was  also  Register,  being  John  Boxul,  anno  1557-  Before  which 
time,  beginning  at  the  year  1414,  there  had  been  nine  Registers,  who 
were  not  deans ;  but  how  many  more  before  that  time,  I  am  not  able, 
to  say,  their  names  not  being  on  record. 

Fuller.— I  say  not,  that  the  Register  always  was  the  dean,  but 
beinff  always  the  dean ;  which,  relating  to  our  and  our  fathers^ 
memories,  is  right  enough :  but  it  shall  be  reformed. 

77)  78.  Dr.  Heyxin. — ^And,  Fourthly,  he  tells  us,  that  the  garter  is 
one  of  the  extraordinary  habiliments  of  the  Knights  of  this  Order,  their 
ordinary  being  only  ^^the  blue  ribbon  about  their  necks,  with  the 
picture  of  St.  George  appendent,  and  the  sun  in  his  glory  on  the  left 
shoulder  of  their  cloak;"  whereas,  indeed,  the  garter  is  of  common 
-wearing,  and  of  such  necessary  use  that  the  Knights  are  not  to  be  seen 
abroad  without  it,  *^  upon  pain  of  paying  two  crowns  to  any  officer  of 
the  Order,  who  shall  first  claim  it,  unless  they  be  to  take  a  journey,"* 
in  which  case  '^  it  is  sufficient  to  wear  a  blue  ribbon  under  their  boots 
to  denote  the  garter."  Lastly.  Whereas  our  author  tells  us,  that  the 
Knights  hereof  do  wear  ^^  on  the  left  shoulder  of  their  cloaks  a  sun  in 
his  glory,"  and  attributes  this  wearing,  as  some  say,  to  king  Charles,  I 
will,  first,  put  him  out  of  doubt,  that  this  addition  was  king  Charles's  ; 
then,  show  him  his  mistake  in  the  matter  itself.  And,  First,  in  the 
first  year  of  that  king,  April  26th,  1626,  it  was  thus  enacted  at  a 
public  Chapter  of  the  Order,  namely,  '^That  all  Knights  and  Com- 
panions of  the  Order  shall  wear  upon  the  left  part  of  their  cloaks, 
coats,  and  riding  cassocks  at  all  times  when  they  shall  not  wear  their 
robes,  and  in  all  places  of  assembly,  an  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of 
St.  George,  id  est,  a  cross  within  a  g^er,  not  enriched  with  pearls  or 
stones ;  in  token  of  the  honour  which  they  hold  from  the  same  most 
noble  Order,  instituted  and  ordained  for  persons  of  the  highest  worth 
and  honour."  Our  author,  Secondly,  may  perceive  by  this  Act  of  the 
king^s,  that  St.  George's  cross  within  the  garter  is  the  main  device 
enjoined  to  be  worn  by  all  the  Knights  of  that  noble  Order ;  to  which 
the  adding  of  "  the  sun  in  his  glory "  served  but  for  ornament  and 
embellishing,  and  might  be  either  used  or  not  used,  (but  only  for  con- 
formity's sake,)  aa  they  would  themselves* 

•  (« Hteuny  of  St.  George/'  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  8. 
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Fuller.— This  "sun  in  glory ^  affords  me  small  Hgbt,  w 
that  I  can  see  but  very  little  (if  any  thing  at  all)  which  I  have  to 
alter. 

Dr.  Hbylin. — So  many  errors  in  so  few  lines  one  shall  hardly  meet 
with. 

Puller.— Yea,  with  more  in  fewer  lines,  even  in  the  Animad- 
vertor  himself,  in  laying  down  the  root  and  branches  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Montagues ;  mistakes  the  more  remarkable,  because 
done  in  correction  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  making  more  faults  than 
he  mendeth ;  or,  rather,  all  is  but  one  mistake,  resulting  from  a' 
continued  complication  of  omissions,  confusions,  and  transpositions. 

^'  Fol.  490.  Sir  Edward  MontagiM  had  three  sons^  Edward^ 
^  eldest^  Knight  of  the  Bath^  ^c. — The  author  here  is  much 
mistaken  in  the  house  of  the  Montagues. 

"For,  P'irst,  that  Edward  Montague  who  was  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  &c.,  was  not  brother  to  James  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Henry  Earl  of  Manchester,  but  their  brother^s  son,  that  is  to  say, 
the  son  of  another  Edward  their  eldest  brother. 

*^  Secondly.  Besides  that  Edward,  James,  and  Henry,  there  was 
another  brother  whom  the  author  names  not,  though  he  could  not 
choose  but  know  the  man,  namely.  Sir  Sidney  Montague,  one  of 
the  Masters  of  the  Requests  to  the  late  king  Charles.  '  Therefore, 
to  set  this  matter  right,  I  am  to  let  both  him  and  his  readers  know, 
that  Sir  Edward  Montague,  Chief  Justice  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward  VI.  was  &ther  of  another  Edward,  who  lived  peaceably 
and  nobly  in  his  own  country*  To  whom  succeeded  a  third 
Edward,  who  fought  for  honour  in  the  wars,  and  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  a  good  commander ;  the  elder  brother  of  James,  Henry, 
and  Sidney,  before-mentioned,  and  the  father  of  a  fourth  Edward 
who  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  coronation  of  king  James, 
anno  1603,  and  afterwards  created  lord  Montague  of  Boughton  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  that  king,  anno  1621 ,  which  honourable  title 
is  now  enjoyed  by  his  son,  (another  Edward,)  amw  1658. 

"And,  Thirdly,  though  I  grant  that  Dr.  James  Montague, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  (the  second  brother  of  the  four,)  was  of  great 
power  and  favour  in  the  time  of  king  James,'^  &c. — Heylin's 
"Advertisements  on  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  JameB^ 
pages  21,  22. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Heylin,  out  of  his  "  Advertisements,^  written  in 
correction  of  Mr.  Sanderson's  "  History  of  the  Reign  of  King 
James.'' 

To  rectify  this  heap  of  errors,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  author, 
(pretending  to  the  emendation  of  another,)  I  have  here  plainly  aet 
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down  the  male  pedigree  of  this  noble,  numerous,  and  successful 

fiunily.  • 

I. 

Sir  Edwaid  Montague,  lord  chief  jiutice,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 


¥ 

1 

A 

s. 

Sir  Edward  Monti^ne,  a  worthy  patriot^  in 
the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth. 


I 


I 


Sir  Henry  Mon- 
tague, tUrd  son, 
6arl  of  Man- 
chester, lord 
chief  Jufltioe, 
lord  treasurer, 
ftc. 


Sir         Walter 

Montague, 
Imight,  second 
son,  died  with- 
oat  issue. 


I 


JSdwaid  Monta- 
gu now  earl  of 
Manchester 
besldM     other 
M>ns. 


3. 

Sir  Edward  Monta- 
gue, made  Knight 
of  the  Bath  at  the 
coronation  of  king 
Ja]ne8,(neTer  a  mar- 
tialist,)  and  created 
hy  liim  baron  Mon- 
tague of  Boughton, 
dying  in  die  begin- 
ning of  the  civil 
wars. 


Sir 

Charles 
Monta- 
gue, 4  th 
Bon,  who 
did  good 
service  in 
Ireland; 
and  left 

three 
daughtets 
and      co- 
heirs. 


I 

James 
Monta- 
gue, 6th 
son,    bi- 
shop   of 
Win- 
Chester, 
died  un- 
married. 


J 

Sir  Sid- 
neyMon* 
tague, 
6th  son. 
Master  of 
the  Re* 
quests. 


Edward 
Monta- 
gue, now 
Admiral, 
and  one  of 
tlie  lords  of 
the  Conn* 
cfl. 


William  Montague,  4.  Cliristo^er  Mimta- 

Esq.,  of  the  Middle    Edward  now  lord  Mon-  gue,  third  son,  died 

Temple,  second  son.    tague  of  Boughton  before    his    ^ther, 

^  I      ■  f  being  a  most  hope- 


I 


fnl  gentleman. 


Ralph  Montague,  esq.,     Edward  Montague,  esq., 
second  son.  eldest  son. 

I  presume,  the  Animadvertor  will  allow  me  exact  in  this  family, 
which  hath  reflected  so  &vouiably  upon  me,  that '  I  desire  (and 
indeed,  desenre)  to  live  no  longer,  than  whilst  I  acknowledge  tbo 
«ame. 


F    P 
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BOOK  IV. 

FBOM    THE    FIRST    PREACHING    OF    WICKLIFFE,    TO    THE 
BEGINNING    OF    THE    REIGN    OF    KING    HENRY    VIII. 

7$)— ^1 .  Dr.  Hbylin. — Our  author  begins  this  book  Tfith  the  storj 
of  Wickliffey  and  continueth  it  in  relating  the  successes  of  him  and  his 
followers ;  to  which  he  seems  so  much  addicted,  as  to  christen  their 
opinions  by  the  name  of  '^  the  Gospel."    For,  speaking  of  such  encou- 
ragements and  helps  as  were  giren  to  Wickliffe  bj  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, with  other  adrantages,  which  the  conditions  of  those  times  did 
afford  unto  him,  he  addeth,  that  "we  must  attribute   the  main  to 
Diyine  Proytdence  blessing  the  Gospel.*  (Ch.  Hist.  toI.  L  p.  438.)    A 
name  too  high  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  fancies  of  a  private  man, 
many  of  whose  opinions  were  so  £ar  from  truth,  so  contrary  to  peace 
and  civil  order,  so  inconsistent  with  the  government  of  the  diozch  of 
Christ,  as  make  them  utterly  unworthy  to  be  looked  on  as  a  port  of 
the  Gospel.     Or  if  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  must  be  called  ^the 
Gospel,"  what  shall   become  of  the  religion  then  established  in  the 
realm  of  England,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  western  -woridf 
Were  all  but  Wickliffe's  followers  relapsed  to  Heathenism?     Were 
ihey  turned  Jews,  or  had  embraced  the  law  of  Mahomet  ?     If  none  of 
these,  and  that  they  still  continued  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  dMiTered  to 
them  in  the  Gospels  of  the  four  Evangelists  and  other  apostolical 
writers,  Wickliffe's  new  doctrines  could  not  challenge  the  name  of 
**'  Gospel,**  nor  ought  it  to  be  given  to  him  by  the  pen  of  any.     But 
such  is  the  humour  of  some  men,  as  to  call  every  separation  fiom  the 
church  of  Rome  by  the  name  of ''  Gospel ;  **  the  greater  the  separation 
is,  the  more  pure  the  Gospel.     No  name  but  that  of  Evangelici  would 
content  the  Germans  when  they  first  separated  from  that  churdi,  and 
reformed  their  own :  and  Harry  Nichols,  when  he  separated  firom  the 
German  churches,  and  became  the  &ther  of  the  Famijiists,  bestows  the 
name  of  Evangelium  Regni  on  his  dreams  and  dotages.     Go^ieis  of 
this  kind  we  have  had,  and  may  have  too  many,  quot  capita  ioiJSdeSs 
*'  as  many  gospels,  in  a  manner,  as  sects  and  sectaries,"  if  this  world 
go  on. 

Now  as  Wickliffe's  doctrines  are  advanced  to  the  name  of  Gospd, 
so  his  followers  (whatsoever  they  were)  must  be  called  God's  servants 
the  bishops  being  said  to  be  ^^  busy  in  persecuting  God's  servants ; " 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  468;)  and  for  what  crime  soever  they  were 
brought  to  punishment,  it  must  be  thought  they  suffered  only  for  the 
Gospel  and  the  service  of  God.  A  pregnant  evidence  whereof  we 
have  in  the  story  of  sir  John  Oldcastle,  accused  in  the  time  of  kis^ 
Sarry  Y.  for  a  design  to  kill  the  king  and  his  brethren,  actiudl  j  in 
arms  against  that  king  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  attainted 
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for  the  same  in  open  Parliament,  and  condemned  to  die,  and  executed 
in  St  GilesVFields  accordingly,  as  both  sir  Roger  Acton,  his  principal 
counsellor,  and  thirtj-seren  of  his  accomplices,  had  been  before.*  For 
this  we  haye  not  only  the  authority  of  our  common  chronicles,  Wal* 
singham,  Stow,  and  many  others ;  but  the  records  of  the  Tower,  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  as  is  confessed  by  our  author.  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p. 
488.)  Yet,  coming  out  of  Wickliffe's  schools,  and  the  chief  scholar 
questionless  which  was  trained  up  in  them,  he  must  be  registered  for  a 
martyr  in  Fo^s  Calendar.  And  though  our  author  dares  not  quit 
him,  (as  he  says  himself,)  yet  such  is  his  tenderness  and  respect  to 
Wickliffe's  GkN^el,  that  he  *'  is  loath  to  load  his  memory  with  cause* 
less  crimes,"  f  ibid,  J  taxeth  the  clergy  of  that  time  for  their  hatred  to 
him,  discrediteth  the  relation  of  T.  Walsingham,  and  all  later  authors, 
who  are  affirmed  to  **  follow  him,  as  the  flock  their  bell-wether ; "  and 
finally  leayes  it  as  a  special  verdict  '*  to  the  last  day  of  the  revelation 
of  the  righteous  judgments  of  God." 

Fuller.— First.  I  fSun  would  know,  whether  the  Animadvertot 
would  be  contented  with  the  condition  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
Wickliffe  found  it,  for  opinions  and  practice ;  and  doth  not  ear« 
nestly  desire  a  refonnation  thereof.^ 

I  am  charitably  confident,  that  he  doth  desire  such  an  emenda- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  being  both  of  us  agreed  in  this  point  of  the 
convenience  (yea,  necessity)  thereof,  in  the  Second  place  I  would 
as  fiiin  be  satisfied  from  the  Animadvertor,  whether  he  conceived  it 
possible,  that  such  refonnation  could  be  advanced  (without  miracle) 
nil  on  a  sudden,*  so  that  many  gross  errors  would  not  continue,  and 
some  new  one  be  superadded  ? 

The  man  in  the  Gospel  first  saw.men  walking  as  trees,  before  he 
saw  perfectly.  Nature  hatji  appointed  the  twilight  as  a  bridge  to 
pass  us  out  of  night  into  day.  Such  false  and  wild  opinions  (like 
the  scales,  which  fell  down  from  the  eyes  of  St.  Paul,  when  per- 
fectly restored  to  his  sight,  Acts  ix.  18)  have  either  vanished,  or 
been  banished,  out  of  all  Protestant  Confessions. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  account  the  rest  of  England  relapsed  into 
Atheism,  or  lapsed  in  Judaism,  Turcism,  &c.,'whom  I  behold  as 
^*  erroneous  Christians  in  doctrine  and  practice ;  ^^  and  yet  still  in 
such  a  condition,  that,  though  so  living  and  dying,  ''  if  they  lead  a 
^ood  life,  and  being  weak,  ignorant,  and  seduced,  seriously 
repented  of  all  their  sins  of  ignorance,  they  might  be  saved ;  ''^ 
closing  fully  with  the  moderate  judgment  of  learned  Hooker  herein. 
I  know  that  the  very  worst  of  heretics  have  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  very  best  of  names,  gilding  themselves  over  with  the  title 
of  "  Gospellers,^  and  the  like ;  but  because  thieves  oflen  pretend 

•  Stow  in  Hen.  V. 

2  r  2 
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themselves  honest  men,  may  not  honest  men  avow  themselves  to  be 
so,  and  also  be  so  termed  by  others  ? 

The  words  of  the  Animadvertor  of  "Wickliffe''s  Gospel  might  well 
have  been  spared,  seeing  indeed  it  was  Christy's  Gospel,  (dawning  is 
part  of  day,)  preached  by  Wicklifie,  in  a  purer  manner  than  in  that 
age,  (thanks  to  God  it  was  then  so  good !)  impurer  than  in  our  age: 
thanks  be  to  God  it  now  is  better  ! 

As  for  sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  his  case  is  so  perplexed 
with  contrary  relations,  much  may  be  said  against  him,  and  little 
less  in  his  behalf;  and  I  have  cause  to  believe  indeed,  that  his 
innocence  wanted  not  clearness  but  elearinff. 

Whereas  the  Animadvertor  takes  exception  at  my  referring  the 
decision  hereof  "  to  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  jadgm<^nt  of 
God,''  it  must  be  either  because,  1.  That  time  will  come  too  soon — 
2.  Or  else  come  too  late— 3.  Or  else  be  insufficient — ^to  decide  the 
controversy.  And  having  no  just  cause  to  suspect  any  of  these,  it 
had  been  better  if  my  (or  rather  St.  Paul's,  Rom.  ii.  5)  words  had 
passed  without  his  reprehension. 

82.  Dr.  Hetlin. — From  the  scholar  pass  we  to  the  master,  of 
whom  it  is  reported  in  a  late  popirii  pamphlet,  that  he  made  a  xecanta- 
tion  of  his  errors,  and  lived  and  died  conformable  to  the  church,  of 
Rome.     This  I  behold  as  a  notorious  falsehood,  an  imposture  of  the 
Bomish  party,  though  the  argument  used  by  our  author  be  net  of 
strength  sufficient  to  enforce  me  to  it.    "  If^"  saith  h^  "  Wickliffe  mas 
sufficiently  reconciled  to  the  Raman  faith^  why  was  not  Rome  snffi- 
^iently  reconciled   to  him  ?   using  such  cruelty  to   him  many  yeais 
9fter  his  death."    (Ch.  Hist.  vol',  i.  p.  494.)    But  this,  say  I,  is  no 
reason,  of  no  force  at  all.     Wickliffe  might  possibly  be  reconcOed  to 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  yet  the  ministers  of  that  church,  to  strike 
§  terror  into  others,  might  execute  that  vengeance  on  him,  after  Lis 
decease,  which  they  had  neither  power  nor  opportunity  to  do  when  he 
was  alive.     Qjuam  vivo  iraeundiam  dehuerant^  in  corpus  morfui  am- 
tulerunt.     And  hereof  we  have  a  iair  example  in  Marcus  Antonins  de 
Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalato ;  who,  coming  into  England,  1616^  did 
manifestly  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  some  learned 
volumes.    But  being  cunningly  wrought  on  by  some  emissaries  of  tbe 
Romish  party  in  the  year  1622,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  was  reconciled 
io  that  church,  and  writ  there  most  reproachfully  of  the  church  of 
England ;  which  notwithstanding,  he  was  kept  prisoner  all  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  his  body  burnt  to  ashes  after  his  decease.     So  then  it  is 
no  such  n«w  matter  for  a  dissenting  Christian,  such  as  Wickliffe  and 
Pe  Domiuis  were,  though  branded  by  the  name  of  "  heretics^**  to  be 
admitted  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  church  of  Rome,  and  yet  that 
church  to  carry  a  revengeful  mind  towards   them  when  occasion 
serves. 
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.  PuLLEft.— -I  answer,  First :  I  am  not  the  first  who  have  disco- 
vered strong  affections,  with  a  weak  judgment^  endeavouring  to 
prove  a  truth  with  a  non-cogent  and  un-concluding  argument,  in 
case  my  reason  should  be  disproved. 

Secondly.  Spalato  is  no  proper  parallel  of  Wicklifie,  in  this 
point.  S^ato  contiacted  a  new  guilt,  by  bragging  at  the  table  of 
a  cardinal  in  Rome,  that  his  book  De  Mqmb.  Eceles,  could  be 
answered. by  none  but  himself;*  and  dum  calebat  '' whilst  the 
scent  hereof  was  hot,^^  they  burnt  his  body  when  but  lately  dead  : 
whereas  their  despite  followed  Wickliffe  at  a  distance  more  than 
forty  years  after  his  death,  on  no  pretended  new  misdemeanour. 

Lastly.  The  Animadvertor  cometh  up  unto  me,  in  allowing 
Wickliffe^s  reconciliation  to  Rome,  **a  notorious  untruth  ;^^  and 
therefore  we  may  proceed  to  what  is  more  material,  wherein  we 
two  shall  appear  two ;  being,  it  seems,  but  one  in  this  difference. 

83.  Dr.  Hetlin. — ^And  all  this  wbile  we  hare  expected,  that  ou< 
author  would  have  given  us  a  hrief  summary  of  Wickliffe  s  doctrines^ 
that,  by  seeing  the  piety  and  orthodoxy  of  his  opinions,  we  might  have 
thought  more  reverently  hoth  of  him  and  his  followers.     But  therein, 
our  expectation  must  remain  unsatisfied ;  our  author  thinking  it  more 
agreeahle  to  his  design  to  hold  the  reader  in  suspense,  and  conceal  this 
from  him;  dealing  herein  as  the  old  Germans  did  with  those  of  other 
nations,  who  came  to  wait  upon  Yaleda,  a  great  queen  amongst  them  ; 
*'  not  suffering  any  to  have  a  sight  of  her,  to  keep  them  in  a  greater 
admiration  of  her  parts  and  person :  *  arcehantur  aspectu  qud  plus 
venerationis  inessety  as  it  is  in  Tacitus.t    The  wheat  of  Wickliffe  was 
80  foul,  so  full  of  chaff,  and  intermingled  vnth  so  many  and  such  dan- 
gerous tares,  that  to  expose  it  to  the  view  were  to  mar  the  market. 
And  therefore  our  author,  having  formerly  honoured  his  opinions  by 
the  name  of  "  Gospel,"  and  his  followers  with  the  title  of  *'  God's  ser- 
vants," as  before  was  noted,  had  reason  not  to  show  them  all  at  once, 
in  a  lump  together,  that  we  might  think  them  better  and  more  ortho- 
dox than  indeed  they  were.    But  the  best  is,  (to  save  us  the  trouble  of 
consulting  Harpsfield,  and  others  who  have  written  of  them,)  our 
author  hath  given  them  us  at  last  on  another  occasion ;   (Oh.  Hist, 
book  T.  vol.  ii.  p.  70 ;)  many  of  which  the  reader  may  peruse  in  these 
Animadversions.  (Number  113.)    Thus,  having  laid  together  so  much 
of  this  present  book  as  relates  to  Wickliffe  and  his  followers,  I  must 
behold  the  rest  in  fragments,  as  they  lie  before  me. 

Fuller. — Wickliffe's  doctrines,  so  called,  fall  under  a  double 
notion,  being  either  such  as  were,  1.  Charged  on  him,  2.  Maintained 
by  him. 

*  Out  of  exact  inteUlgence  sent  from  his  near  kindred  to  Venice,  and  thence  to  Mr. 
Calendrine,  now  minister  of  the  Datch  chnrch.  t  Bistoria,  Ub.  ir. 
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1.  For  the  former,  no  fault  of  omission  can  be  found  in  me, 
having  given^in  (in  a  full  sheet*)  a  catalogue  of  them,  digested 
under  several  heads,  as  concerning  the  pope,  prelates,  priests,  saints, 
king,  Christ,  God,  with  the  tome,  book,  article,  chapter,  where  thej 
are  to  be  found  in  T.  Waldensis. 

Sure  I  am,  they  were  not  so  bad  in  all  particulan  as  he  there 
representeth  them.  If  the  Animadvertor,  a  Protestant,  living  with 
me  in  the  same  suffering  age,  accuse  me  for  accounting  ^^  mmdering 
of  kings  for  necessary  prudence,  as  oft  as  they  shall  fall  into  the 
power  of  their  subjects ;  ^  *{-  which  I  abhor  in  my  heart,  and  no 
such  thing  appears  in  the  place  cited;  no  wonder  if  Waldensis 
charged  on  Wicklifie  abominable  errors,  which  he  cordially 
detested. 

2.  As  for  the  doctrines  which  Wickliffe  did  maintain,  we  have 
some,  but  want  an  ea:aoi  list  of  them  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  past  the 
power  of  any  author  alive  to  present  it  entire,  defecated  ftom  the 
calumniations  of  his  adversaries ;  and  therefore  impossibilities  are 
not  to  be  expected  from  me. 

Yet  am  I  not  such  an  admirer  of  Wickliffe,  but  that  I  believe 
he  did  defend  some  gross  errors ;  and  it  had  been  no  wonder  if  it 
were,  but  had  been  a  miracle  if  it  had  not  been  so,  considering  the 
frailty  of  flesh,  darkness  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  difficulty  of  the 
subject  he  undertook.  But  because  the  Animadvertor  refers  to 
something  following  in  my  fifth  book,  I  will  also  reserve  myself 
for  his  encounter  in  time  and  place  appointed.  Our  author  pro- 
ceeds :— 

84.  Dr.  Hbylin.-— '^  He  lies  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster,  and  since  hath  got  the  company  of  Spencer  and  Dray- 
ton." (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  469.)  Not  Drayton's  company,  I  am  sure ; 
whose  body  was  not  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of  that  diurch,  but 
under  the  north  wall  thereof  in  the  main  body  of  it,  not  far  from  a 
little  door  which  openeth  into  one  of  the  prebends'  houses.  This  I 
can  say  on  certain  knowledge,  being  casually  invited  to  his  iimeial^ 
when  I  thought  not  of  it ;  though,  since,  his  stalua  hath  been  set  up 
in  the  other  place  which  our  author  speaks  of. 

Fuller. — I  follow  the  information  in  his  epitaph  on  his  tomb, 
r  ear  the  south  door  in  Westminster  abbey  :— 

'*  Do,  pious  marble,  let  the  readers  knotr 
What  thej  and  what  their  children  owe 
To  Drayton's  name  ;  whose  sacred  dust 
We  recommend  onto  thy  trust. 

•  Church  History,  book  iv.  vol.  i.  pp.  441—445.         ]  In  bis  Introductioo^  page  336 
of  this  volume. 
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Vtemrre  Us  memory,  and  protect  hk  •toi7> 
Remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  gloiy^ 

And  when  thy  rain  shall  disclaim 

To  be  the  treasurer  of  his  name, 
His  name,  whioh  cannot  die,  shall  he 
An  eveilasting  monnment  to  thee^'* 

Have  stones  learned  to  lie,  and  abuse  posterity  ?  Must  there 
needs  be  a  fiction  in  the  epitaph  of  a  poet  ?  If  this  be  a  mere 
cenotaph,  that  marble  hath  nothing  to  do  with  Diayton'^s  dust. 
Bat  let  us  proceed  :— 

85.  Dr.  Hbtlik. — ^*  The  right  to  the  crown  lay  not  in  this  Henry, 
but  in  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  descended,  by  his  mother, 
Philippa,  from  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  elder  son  to  Edward  III.* 
(Ch.  Hist.  YoL  i.  p.  471.)  I  shall  not  now  dispute  the  title  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  though  I  think  it  no  hard  matter  to  defend  it. 

FuLLK&.*^I  think  it  is  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible,  except 
the  Animadvertor  can  challenge  the  privilege  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
to  cross  his  hands,  and  prefer  the  younger  before  the  elder  child,  in 
succession.   (Gen.  xlviii.  14.) 

Again :  the  title  of  Lancaster  may  be  considered,  either,  1.  A« 
it  was  when  Henry  IV.  first  found  it.  2,  As  it  was  when  Henry 
VI.  last  left  it. 

The  latter  of  these  was  countenanced  with  many  laws  corro*- 
borated  with  three  descents,  and  almost  threescore  years'  possession. 

Know,  reader,  my  words  are  qf  the  right,  where  it  was  when 
Henry  IV.  first  seized  the  crown  ;  and  then  he  had  not  a  rag  of 
right  to  cover  his  usurpation.  Instead  of  justifying  whereof,  let  us 
admire  God^s  free  pleamrey  in  permitting  the  house  of  Lancaster  to 
last  so .  long ;  his  justice^  in  assisting  York  afterwards  to  recover 
their  right ;  and  his  mercy  at  last,  in  uniting  them  both,  for  the 
happiness  of  our  nation. 

Db.  HbtiiIN. — And  much  less  shall  I  venture  on  the  other  oontro- 
troyersy;  namely,  whether  a  king  may  legally  he  deposed?  aa  is 
insinuated  by  our  author  in  the  words  foregoing. 

Fuller.— It  seems  the  Animadvertor  finds  little  in  my  book 
above  ground  for  his  purpose  to  cavil  at,  because  fiiin  to  mine  for 
my  insinuations.  But  let  the  reader  judge,  whether  any  man  alive 
can  from  those  my  words,  ^'  The  right  lay  not  in  this  Henry,  but  in 
Mortimer,  earl  of  I^arch,^  infer  an  insinuation,  that  kings  may 
legally  be  deposed.  This  insinuation  must  be  in  sinuy  *'  in  the 
bosom  ^  of  the  Animadvertor,  which  never  was  in  the  breast  of  the 
author.  More  perspicacity  must  be  in  the  organ,  than  perspicuity 
in  the  object,  to  perceive  such  an  insinuation. 
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Dr.  Hetlin. — ^But  t  dare  grapple  with  him  in  a  point  of  henidiy, 
tliough  I  find  him  better  studied  in  it  than  in  matter  of  history.  And 
certainly  our  author  is  here  out,  in  his  own  dear  element ;  Edmund 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  not  being  the  son,  but  husband,  of  tlie  ladj 
Philippa,  daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  mother  of  Roger 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  whom  Richard  II.  (to  despite  the  boose  of 
Lancaster)  declared  heir-apparent  to  the  kingdom  of  England.*  It  is 
true,  this  Edmund  was  the  son  of  another  Philippa,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Philippa  Montacute,  wife  of  a  former  Ropier,  earl  of  March,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Garter.  So  that,  in  whomsoeyer  the  best  title  lay, 
it  lay  not  in  this  Edmund  Mortimer,  as  our  author  makes  it. 

Fuller.— -It  is  a  mere  casual  slip  of  my  pen,  Edmund  for 
Roger;  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  crave  the  benefit  of  this  plea  in 
my  defence.     Our  author  proceeds :— ' 

86.  Dr.  Heyun. — *^  This  is  one  of  the  clearest  distinguishhig  cfaa* 
tacters  betwixt  the  temporal  and  spiritual  lords, — that  the  fonnersie 
to  be  tried  per  pareSy  'by  their  peers,'  being  barons  of  the  realm.' 
(Gh.  Hist.  Tol.  i.  p.  472.)  Nor  shall  I  here  dispute  the  point,  whether 
a  bishop  may  not  challenge  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  but  whether  tb« 
bishops  were  not  barons  and  peers  of  the  realm.  Our  author  intimates 
that  they  were  not,  but  I  think  they  were. 

Fuller. — Fit>m  a  late  insinuatioD,  the  Animadvertor  now  pro- 
ceeds to  a  new  intimation  of  mine,  utterly  unextractable  from  mj 
words.  But  know,  it  never  came  into  my  mind  to  think  that 
bishops'  were  not  peers,  who  to  my  power  will  defend  it  against 
any  who  shall  oppose  it. 

Dr.  Hetlik. — And  this  I  think  on  the  authority  of  the  learned 
Selden ;  in  whom  we  find,  that,  at  a  Parliament  at  Northampton  under 
Henry  II.  the  bishops  thus  challenge  their  own  peerage;  namely: 
Non  sedemus  hie  episcopiy  sed  harones ;  nos  harones^  vos  harwtt ; 
pares  hie  sumus :  that  is  to  say,  "  We  sit  not  here  as  bishops  onlj,  but 
as  barons ;  we  are  barons,  and  you  are  barons ;  here  we  sit  as  peers."  t 
"Which  last  is  also  rerified  in  ierminis,  by  the  words  of  a  Statute  or 
Act  of  Parliament,  wherein  the  bishops  are  acknowledged  to  he  peers 
of  the  land.  J  And,  for  further  proof  hereof,  John  Stratford,  Ard»- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  (if  I  remember  it  aright,)  being  fidlen  into  the 
displeasure  of  king  Edward  III.,  and  denied  entrance  into  the  House 
of  Peers,  made  his  protest,  that  he  was  primus  par  regni^  "  the  first 
peer  of  the  realm,"  and  therefore  not  to  be  excluded  from  his  place 
and  suffrage.  § 

Fuller. — This  indeed  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  pregnant 
evidences  of  our  bishops  sitting  as  peers  in  Parliament.     But  1 

*  Camden  in  Radnor,  624.  f  Selden's  «  Titles  of  Honour," part ii. c  v* 

t  Stat.  2d  Edward  III.  (  Antiqoit.  Britan.  in  Stratf, 
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suspect  it  may  be  misimproved  bj  tbe  back'-friends  to  bishops,  that 
they  sat  there  otily  in  tbt  capacity  of  peers,  and  not  a  third  estate* 

Dr.  Hetlin^ — Bat  of  this  aigmnent  enough,  if  not  too  much,  as 
the  case  now  stands;  it  being  an  unhappy  thing,  to  consider  what 
they  haTe  been  formeily,  and  what  they  are  at  this  present. 

Fuller.— >It  is  a  sad  truth  which  the  Animadvertor  saith.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  remember  David'^s  expression,  when  flying  firom 
Absalom  :  ''  If  I  shall  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  he  will 
bring  me  again ;  but  if  he  say,  I  have  no  delight  in  thee,  behold, 
here  I  am,''  &c.  2  Sam.  xv.  25.  If  it  be  consistent  with  the  good- 
will and  pleasure  of  Ood,  in  due  time  he  will  buoy  up  again  the 
sunk  credit  of  the  clergy ;  if  not,  all  must  submit  to  Him  whose, 
ways  are  often  above  reason,  never  against  right.  Our  author 
proceeds:— 

87.  Dr.  Heylin.— "  Yea,  this  very  statute,  which  gave  power  to  a 
bishop  in  his  diocess  to  condemn  an  heretic,  plainly  pro  veth,  that  the  king, 
by  consent  of  Parliament,  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  in  cases  of  heresy."  (Ch.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  474.)  The  hishops  and 
clergy,  in  their  Convocations,  had  anciently  the  power  of  declaring 
heresy ;  the  bishops  singly,  in  their  Consistories,  to  proceed  against 
them,  by  enjoining  penance  and  recantation,  or  otherwise  to  subject 
them  to  excommunication.  The  statute  which  our  author  speaks  of, 
being  2  Hen.  lY.  cap.  15,  proceedeth  further ;  and  ordained,  in  favour 
of  the  church,  that  the.  ordinary  might  not  only  convent,  but  imprison, 
the  party  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  that  the  party  so  convented  and 
convicted  of  heresy,  and  continuing  obstinate  in  the  same,  should, 
upon  a  certificate  thereof  made  and  delivered  to  the  secular  judge,  be 
publicly  burned  before  the  people.  In  order  whereunto,  as  in  a  matter 
which  concerned  the  life  of  a  subject,  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his 
Parliament,  might  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  regulating  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  bishops  and  other  ordinaries. 

Fuller. — There  be  two  distinct  things  which  in  this  point  must 
be  severally  considered.  1.  To  declare  and  define,  what  shall  be 
accounted  heresy.     2.  To  condemn  to  death  a  declared  heretic. 

1.  The  power  of  the  former  was  in  this  age  fixed  in  the  bishops, 
without  any  competition;  and  is  so  clear  none  can  question  it. 
Yea,  by  the  same  power,  they  might  proceed  against  a  declared 
heretic,  without  any  leave  or  licence  from  king  or  Parliament,  so 
far  as  church-censures,  suspensions,  excommunications,  &c.,  could 
extend. 

2.  But  as  for  the  latter,  *^'  to  condemn  them  to  death,''  herein 
the  Common  Law  began,  where  the  Canon  Law  ended,  and  regu- 
lated their  proceedings  accordingly. 
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Dr.  HE7UN.*-Bttt,  certainly,  it  is  a  sony  piece  of  logic  to  ecmdodf 
from  hence,  that,  generally  in  all  cases  o^heresy,  ^^the  king  witli 
advice  of  his  Parliament  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  eodemastical 
courts."  A  piece  of  logic  shall  I  call  it,  or  a  &Uacy  rather  ?  a  fiillaey 
a  dido  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simplicUery  committed  commonlj, 
when  from  a  proposition  which  is  true  only  in  some  respect,  with 
reference  to  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances,  the  sophister  bda- 
reth  something  as  if  simply  true,  though  in  itself  it  be  most  abeolutdy 
false.  As,  for  example :  '^  The  pope,  even  in  matters  of  spiritual  cog- 
nizance,"  (for  so  it  followeth  in  our  author,)  '^  had  no  power  or&  ike 
lives  of  the  English  subjects ; "  and  therrfore  had  then  no  power  to 
proceed  against  them  in  point  of  heresy. 

Fuller. — I  intended  not,  nor  have  I  abused  the  reader  vith 
any  fallacious  argumentation.  It  is  true,  xaret,  vrarrof^  the  king  and 
Parliament ''  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  in 
cases  of  heresy :""  I  mean  not,  to  decide  which  were  heresies,  bat 
to  order  the  power  of  the  bishop  over  declared  heretics,  without  the 
direction  of  the  statute,  not  to  proceed  to  limb  and  life ;  and,  I 
believe,  my  words  will  be  found  transcribed  out  of  sir  Edward 
Cokeys  most  elaborate  Report  of  the  king^s  power  in  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

88.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^"  Henry  VII.  (bom  in  the  bowels  of  Wales,  at 
Pembroke,  &c.)  some  years  after  plucked  down  the  partition-vrall 
betwixt  them."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  480.)  Neither  so,  nor  so.  For, 
First,  Pembroke  doth  not  stand  ^'  in  the  bowels  of  Wales,"  but  almo^ 
on  the  outside  of  it ;  as  being  situate  on  one  of  the  creeks  of  Milford- 
Haven.    • 

Fuller. — Pembroke  (though  verging  to  tlie  sea)  may  properly 
be  called  "  in  the  bowels  of  Wales,''  beholding  the  Marches  (next 
England)  as  the  outward  skin  thereof.  Bowels  are  known  to  the 
Latins  by  the  name  of  penetralia^  a  penetrando ;  one  must  pi^ce 
and  pass  so  far,  from  the  outward  skin,  before  one  can  come  at  them. 
So  is  Pembroke  placed  in  the  very  penetrab  of  Wales,  seeing  the 
traveller  must  go  sixscore  miles  from  England,  before  he  can  come 
thither. 

89.  Dr.  Hetlin. — ^And,  Secondly,  king  Henry  VII.  did  not  *^  break 
down  the  partition-wall  between  Wales  and  England."  That  was  a 
work  reserved  for  king  Harry  VIII.  in  the  27th  of  whose  reign  there 
passed  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  ^^that  the 
country  of  Wales  should  be,  stand,  and  continue  for  ever,  from  thence- 
forth, incorporated,  united,  and  annexed  to  and  with  this  reabn  of 
England ;  and  that  all  and  singular  person  and  persons,  bom.  and  to 
be  bom  in  the  said  principality,  country,  or  dominion  of  Wales,  ahall 
have,  enjoy,  and  inherit  all  and  singular  freedoms,  liberties,  rights. 
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pnTiIeges,  and  laws  within  ihis  realm,  and  other  the  kingfa  dominions, 
as  other  the  king^s  subjects  naturally  bom  within  the  same  hare,  and 
enjoy,  and  inherit."  • 

And,  Thirdly,  between  the  time  which  our  author  speaks  of,  being 
the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Henxy  lY.  and  the  making  of  this  Act  by 
king  Henry  VIII.  there  passed  aboye  an  hundred  and  twenty  years ; 
which  intimates  a  longer  time  than  ^'  some  years  afler,"  as  our  author 
words  it 

Fuller. — Far  be  it  from  me  to  set  variance  betwixt  father  and 
son,  and  to  make  a  partition- wall  betwixt  them,  which  of  them  first 
did  break  down  the  partition-wall  betwixt  Wales  and  England. 
The  intentions  of  king  Henry  VII.  were  executed  by  king  Henry 
VIII.;  and  all  shall  be  reformed  in  my  book  accordingly.  Our 
author  proceeds :— 

90.  Dr.  HsYLUf.— *'  I  will  not  complain  of  the  deamess  of  this 
Uniyersity;  where  seyenteen  Weeks  cost  me  more  than  seyenteen 
years  in  Cambridge,  eyen  all  that  I  had.*  (Ch.  Hist.  yol.  i.  p.  490.) 
The  ordinary  and  unwary  reader  might  collect  from  hence,  that  Oxford 
is  a  chaigeable  place,  and  that  all  commodities  there  are  exceeding 
dear,  but  that  our  author  lets  him  know  that  it  was  on  some  occasion 
of  disturbance. 

Fuller. — He  must  be  a  yery  "  ordinary  and  unwary  reader'* 
indeed,  or  an  extraordinary  one  (if  you  please)  of  no  common  weak- 
ness or  wilfulness,  so  to  understand  my  words,  which  plainly  expound 

themselves. 

« 

Dr.  Heyun. — By  which  it  seems  our  author  doth  relate  to  the 
time  of  the  war,  when  men  from  all  parts  did  repair  to  Oxford,  not  as 
a  University,  but  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  seat-royal  of  the  king ;  at 
which  time,  notwithstanding,  all  provisions  were  so  plentiful  and  at 
such  cheap  rates,  as  no  man  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  deamess  of 
them.  No  better  axgument  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  richness  of 
the  country  in  which  Oxford  standeth,  than  that  the  markets  were  not 
raised  on  the  accession  of  such  infinite  multitudes  as  resorted  to.it  at 
that  time,  and  on  that  occasion.  Our  author  therefore  must  be 
thought  to  relate  unto  somewhat  else  than  is  here  expressed ;  and  pos- 
sibly may  be,  that  his  being  at  Oxford  at  that  time  brought  him  within 
the  compass  of  ^'  delinquency,"  and,  consequently,  of  sequestration. 

Fuller. — I  commend  the  carefulness  of  the  Animadvertor, 
tender  of  the  honour  of  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  his  native  country, 
as  I  have  heard  from  bis  own  mouth.  But  herein  his  jealousy  had 
not  just  cause, — ^nothing  derogatory  thereunto  being  by  me  intended 
herein.  Oxfordshire  hath  in  it  as  much  of  Rachel  and  Leah,  "  fair- 
ness and  fruitfulness,^'*  as  in  any  county  in  England ;  and  so,  God 

j^»  27  Henry  VIII.  cap.  26. 
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willing,  in  my  description  of  the  English  Woitliies,  I  shall  n&ke 
to  appear. 

Dr.  Hbylin. — And  were  it  bo,  he  hatk  no  reason  to  domplam  of 
the  tlniyersitj,  or  the  deamess  of  it ;  but  rather  of  himself,  for  comisg 
to  a  place  so  chargeable  and  destructiye  to  him.  He  might  hare  tat- 
ried  where  he  was,  (for  I  neyer  heard  that  he  was  sent  for.)  and  dial 
this  great  complaint  against  the  deamess  of  that  Uniyersitj  would  We 
found  no  place. 

Fuller. — I  was  once  sent  up  thither  from  London ;  being  one 
of  the  six,  who  were  chosen  to  carry  a  petition  for  peace  to  hif 
majesty,  from  the  city  of  Westminster  and  the  liberties  thereof, 
though  in  the  way  remanded  by  the  Parliament. 

As  for  my  being  sent  for  to  Oxford,  the  Animadvertor,  I  see,  batli 
not  heard  of  all  that  was  done.  I  thought  that  as  St.  Paul  wished 
all  *^  altogether  such  as  he  was,  except  these  bonds ;  ^  (Acts  nii. 
29 ;)  so  the  Animadvertor  would  have  wished  all  Englishmen  like 
himself,  "save  in  his  sequestration,'*^  and  rather  welcomed  than 
jeered  such  as  went  to  Oxford*  But  let  him  say  and  do  as  he 
pleaseth.     Our  author  proceeds : — 

91.  Dr.  Hetlin. — **^  Surely,  what  Charles  V.  is  said  to  have  said  of 
the  city  of  Florence,  '  that  it  is  pity  it  should  be  seen  save  only  on 
holy-days,' "  &c.  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  499.)  Our  author  is  somewhat 
out  in  this,  in  fathering  that  saying  on  Charles  Y.  emperor  and  king 
of  Spain,  which  Boterus  and  all  other  authors  ascribe  to  Charles 
archduke  of  Austria ;  that  is  to  say,  to  Charles  of  Inspruck,  one  of 
the  younger  sons  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  and  consequentlj 
nephew  to  Charles  Y. 

Fuller.— iV^tAiV  dictum^  quod  non  dictum  priiLs  ;  and  it  is  vert 
probable,  that  the  one  first  made^  the  other  used,  the  same  expres- 
sion. 

92.  Dr.  Heylin. — Nor  is  our  author  very  right  in  taking  Aqucnsb 
for  Aix  in  Provence :  "  EspeciaUy,"  saith  he,  "  if,  as  I  take  it,  by 
Aquensis  Aix  be  meant,  sited  in  the  farthermost  parts  of  FroTenoe, 
though  even  now  the  English  power  in  France  was  a-waning."  (Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  504.)  For,  First,  the  English  never  had  any  power  in 
I^rovence,  no  interest  at  all  therein,  nor  pretensions  to  it ;  as  neither  had 
the  French  kings  in  the  times  our  author  speaks  of.  Provence  in  those 
days  was  independent  of  that  crown,  an  absolute  estate,  and  held 
immediately  of  the  empire,  as  being  a  part  and  member  of  the  realm 
of  Burgundy,  and  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Anjoa ;  on 
the  expiring  of  which  House,  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  duke 

'  Rene  II.  it  was  bequeathed  to  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  by  him  and  his 
successors  to  be  enjoyed  upon  the  death  of  Charles  earl  of  Maine;  as 
it  was  accordingly.     And,  Secondly,  that  Bernard  whom  the  Latin  calls 
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episcopus  AquensiSj  is  yery  ill  taken  by  our  author  to  be  ^*  bishop  of 
Aix." '  He  was  indeed  bishop  of  Acqus  or  Aux  in  Guienne,  called 
ancienUj  Agues  Augusta^  from  whence  those  parts  of  France  had  the 
name  of  Aqnitain ;  and  not  of  Aix,  (which  the  ancient  writers  called 
Aquas  SexiiiBy)  in  the  countiy  of  Provence.  Now  Guienne  was  at  that 
time  in  the  power  of  the  kings  of  England,  which  was  the  reason  why 
this  Bernard  was  sent  with  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
Council  of  Basil ;  and  being  there,  amongst  the  rest,  maintained  the 
rights  and  pre-eminences  of  the  English  kings. 

FuLLEB. — There  is  nothing  more  destructiye  to  truth,  than 
when  writers  are  peremptory  in  affirming  what  seems  doubtful  unto 
them.  Arrant  hypocrisy,  for  the  hand  to  be  positive  in  a  pointy 
when  the  head  is  (as  I  may  say)  but  suppositive,  as  not  sufficiently 
satisfied  therein.  Such  men,  because  they  scorn  to  doubt,  lead 
others  quite  out  of  the  way. 

To  prevent  this  mischief,  I  only  said,  ^*  If,  as  I  take  it,  by 
Aquensis  Aix  be  meant  i^  for  it  seemed  to  me  too  long  a  stride,  (or 
straddle  rather,)  for  the  legs  of  our  English  armies  to  have  any 
power  in  Provence.  And  now,  seeing  it  was  but  half  a  &ult  in  me, 
it  doth  not  deserve  the  Animadvertor^s  whole  reproof. 

93.  Dr.  HETLiN.*-In  agitating  of  which  controversy,  as  it  stands 
in  our  author,  I  find  mention  of  one  Johannes  de  Yoragine,  ^'a  worth- 
less author/'  (Ch.  Hist. 'vol.  i.  p.  507.)  Mistaken  both  in  the  name  of 
the  man,  and  his  quality  also.  For,  First,  the  author  of  the  book 
called  Legenda  Aurea^  related  to  in  the  former  passage,  was  not 
Johannes,  but  Jacobus  de  Yoragine.  In  which  book,  though  there 
are  many  idle  and  unwarrantable  fictions ;  yet.  Secondly,  was  the  man 
of  more  esteem  than  to  pass  under  the  character  of  '^a  worthle&«i 
author,"  as  being  learned  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  archbishop 
of  Genoa,  a  chief  city  of  Italy,  et  tnoribus  et  dignitate  tnagno  pretio,  as 
Philippus  Bergomensis  telledi  us  of  him,  anno  1290,  at  what  time  he 
lived ;  most  eminent  for  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Italian 
tongue,  (as  we  read  in  Yossius,)*  a  work  of  great  both  difficulty  and 
danger,  as  the  times  then  were,  sufficient  (were  there  nothing  eke)  to 
firee  him  from  the  ignominious  name  of  '^  a  worthless  author.* 

Fuller. — I  here  enter  my  public  thanks  to  the  Animadvertor, 
Jacobus  de  Yoragine  (so  it  seems  was  his  name)  was  a  better 
author  than  I  took  him  for:  indeed,  having  read  that  Melchior 
Canus  called  the  author  of  some  Legends,  '^  a  man  /errei  oris  e§ 
pltmbei  cordis^  <<  one  of  an  iron  fiu:e  and  leaden  heart,^  I  con- 
ceived him  intended  therein. 

But  if  he  did  translate  the  Bible  into  Italian,  (as  I  have  cause  to 
believe,  knowing  nothing  to  the  contrary,)  it  was,  as  the  Animad^ 

•  Vossius  Ih  Lot,  HiH. 
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vertor  saith  well,  "  a  work  of  great  both  difficulty  and  danger,  as 
the  times  then  were/^ 

I  confess  I  have  formerly,  in  the  table  of  my  esteem,  placed  tUs 
Voragine  as  the  very  lag  at  the  lowest  end  thereof;  but  hereafter 
I  shall  say  to  him,  ''  Come  up  hither,'*^  and  provide  a  higher  place 
for  him  in  my  reputation. 

04.  Dr.  Heylin. — A  greater  mistake  than  this,  as  to  the  person  of 
the  man,  is  that  which  follows ;  namely,  ^*  Humphrey  doke  of  CHon- 
cester,  son  to  king  Henry  Y."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  511.)  This  thoogii 
I  cannot  look  on  as  a  fault  of  the  press,  yet  I  can  easily  consider  it  ai 
a  slip  of  the  pen  ;  it  heing  impossible  that  our  author  should  be  so  ftr 
mistaken  in  duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  who  was  not  son  hoi 
brother  to  king  Henry  V. 

Fuller. — This  being  allowed  (as  indeed  it  is)  but  a  pen-slip, 
who  is  more  faulty, — the  author  in  the  cursorily  committingt — or 
the  Animad vertor  in  the  deliberate  censuring  thereof? 

Dr.  HEYLiN.~But  I  cannot  think  so  charitably  of  some  other 
errors  of  this  kind,  which  I  find  in  his  History  of  Cambridge,  page 
103 ;  where  amongst  the  English  dukes  which  carried  the  title  of  eari 
of  Cambridge,  he  reckoneth  Edmond  of  Langley,  fifth  son  to  Edward 
HI.,  Edward  his  son,  Richard  duke  of  York  his  brother,  fath^*  to 
king  Edward  TV.  But,  First,  this  Richard  whom  he  speaks  oty 
though  he  were  earl  of  Cambridge  by  the  consent  of  Edward  his  elder 
brother,  yet  was  he  never  duke  of  Tork ;  Richard  being  execmted  at 
Southampton  for  treason  against  king  Hany  Y.  before  that  kin^s 
going  into  France,  and  Edward  his  elder  brother  slain  not  long  after 
in  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  And,  Secondly,  this  Richard  was  not  the 
father,  but  grandfather,  of  king  Edward  lY.  For,  being  married  unto 
Anne,  sister  and  heir  unto  Edmond  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  he  had 
by  her  a  son  called  Richard,  improvidently  restored  in  blood,  and 
advanced  unto  the  title  of  duke  of  York,  by  king  Henry  YT.  anno 
1426 ;  who  by  the  lady  Cecily  his  wife,  one  of  the  many  daughters  of 
Ralph  earl  of  Westmoreland,  was  father  of  king  Edward  lY.,  €reoige 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  king  Richard  III.  Thirdly.  As  Richard  earl  of 
Cambridge  was  not  duke  of  York,  so  Richard  duke  of  York  was  not 
earl  of  Cambridge  ;  though  by  our  author  made  the  last  earl  thereof, 
(Hist,  of  Cambridge,  p.  226,)  before  the  restoring  of  that  title  on  the 
House  of  the  Hamiltons. 

Fuller. — This  hath  formerly  been  answered  at  large  in  the 
Introduction,*  wherein  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  last  Richard  was 
duke  of  York  and  earl  of  Cambridge ;  though,  I  confess,  it  is 
questionable  whether  his  father  were  duke  of  York. 

However,  it  doth  my  work ;  namely,  that  the  earidom  of  CSun- 

*  See  page  324  of  thii  Tolnme. — Edit. 
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bridge  was  always  (the  first  alone  excepted)  conferred  on  either  a 
foreign  prince,  or  an  English  peer  of  the  blood-royal ;  an  honour 
not  communicated  to  any  other  peer  in  England. 

Dr.  Hbtlim. — If  our  author  be  no  better  at  a  pedigree  in  private 
families,  than  he  is  in  those  of  kings  and  princes,  I  shall  not  give  him 
much  for  his  Art  of  Memoryy  for  his  Histry  less,  and(  for  his 
Heraldry  just  nothing. 

Fuller. — When  I  intend  to  expose  them  to  sale,  I  know 
where  to  meet  with  a  franker  chapman.  None  alive  ever  heard  me 
pretend  to  the  art  of  memory,  who  in  my  book  have  decried  it  as  a 
trick,  no  art;*  and,  indeed,  is  more  of  fancy  than  memory.  I 
confess,  some  ten  years  since,  when  I  came  out  of  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Dimstan'^B  East ;  one  (who  since  wrote  a  book  thereof)  told  me  in 
the  vestry,  before  credible  people,  that  he  in  Sydney  College  had 
taught  me  the  art  of  memory.  I  returned  unto  him,  that  it  was 
not  so ;  for  I  could  not  remember  that  I  had  ever  seen  his  face ; 
which,  I  conceive,  was  a  real  refutation.  However,  seeing  that  a 
natural  memory  is  the  best  flower  in  mine,  and  not  the  worst  in  the 
Animadvertor^s  garden,  let  us  turn  our  competitions  herein  unto 
mutual  thankfulness  to  the  God  of  heaven. "f* 

Dr.  Hetlin. — But  I  see  our  author  is  as  good  at  the  succession  of 
bishops,  as  in  that  of  princes.  For,  saith  he,  speaking  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  ^'  He  built  the  fair  Hospital  of  St.  Cross  near  Winchester ; 
and,  although  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  no  grand 
benefactor  thereunto,  as  were  his  predecessors  Wickham  and  Waine- 
fleet."  (Ch.  BList.  vol.  i.  p.  512.)  Wickham  and  Wainefieet  are  here 
made  the  predeeessors  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  the  see  of  Winchester  ; 
whereas,  in  very  deed,  though    he  succeeded  Wickham    in   that 

•  «  H0I7  State,"  title  Memory. 

t  FoUer'B  excellent  coadnBioii  containB  a  gratefol  and  truly  Christian  acknoraledgment 
of  the  bounty  of  Heaven  in  bestowing  upon  him  a  good  natural  memory,  which  he  veiy 
properly  styles  '*  the  best  flower  in  my  garden.".  The  subjoined  is  the  account  of  it 
given  by  one  of  his  biographers : — 

''  He  had  a  memoiy  so  tenacious  and  comprehensive,  that  it  enabled  him  to  do  things 
whieh  an  hardly  credible.  He  could  repeat  five  hundred  strange  words  after  twice 
hoaxing,  and  could  make  use  of  a  sermon  verbatim,  if  he  once  heard  it.  He  undertook 
once,  in  passing  to  and  fro,  from  Temple-Bar  to  the  farthest  part  of  Cbeapside,  to  tell  at 
his  return  every  sign  as  it  stood  in  order  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  repeating  them  either 
.  backwards  or  fbrwards :  and  he  did  it  exactly.  His  manner  of  writing  [when  thus  test- 
ing his  memory]  was  very  strange  and  rare,  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom, 
something  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  manner  vras  thus  :  he  would  write  near  the 
margin  the  first  words  of  evexy  line  down  to  the  foot  of  the  paper ;  then,  by  beginning  at 
the  bead  again,  would  so  perfectly  fill  up  every  one  of  these  lines,  as,  without  spaces, 
Interiineations,  or  contractions,  would  so  connect  the  ends  and  beginnings,  that  the 
Sense  would  appear  as  complete,  as  if  he  had  written  it  in  a  continued  series  after  tha 
ordinary  manner," — Edit, 
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bishopric,  he  preceded  Wainefleet.  For,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  bishof^ 
of  Winchester  they  are  marshalled  thus ;  namely,  50,  a.d.  1365,  Wzl^ 
liam  of  Wickham  :  51,  a.d.  1405,  Henry  Beaufort :  52,  a.d.  1447,  Wil- 
liam de  Wainefieet;  which  last  continued  bishop  till  the  year  14B5; 
istie  see  being  kept  by  these  three  bishops  abore  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  thereby  giving  them  great  advantages  of  doing  those  excel- 
lent works,  and  founding  those  £unou8  Collies,  which  our  author 
rightly  hath  ascribed  to  the  first  and  last.  But  whereas  our  author  teD- 
eth  us  also  of  this  Cardinal  Beaufort,  that  he  built  the  Hospital  of  8t. 
Cross,  he  is  as  much  out  in  that,  as  he  was  in  the  othor ;  that  Hoqntal 
being  first  built  by  Henry  of  Blois,  brother  of  kiug  Stephen  and  Inshop 
of  Winchester,  anno  1129;  augmented  only,  and  perhaps  more  libe- 
rally, endowed,  by  this  potent  Cardinal.*  From  these  foundatifflis, 
made  and  enlarged  by  these  three  great  bishops  of  Winchester  succes- 
sively, proceed  we  to  two  others  raised  by  king  Heniy  YI.  of  which 
our  author  telleth  us : — 

Fuller. — What  a  piece  of  Don-Quixotism  is  this,  for  the  Ani- 
madvertor  to  fight  in  confutation  of  that  which  was  fonneriy  con- 
fessed !  these  words  being  thus  fiiirly  entered  in  the  table  of 
errata : — 

'^Book  iy.  page  512,  line  22,  read  it  thus,  of  his  predecesfor 
Wickhamy  or  successor  Wainefieet.^ 

Faults  thus  &irly  confessed,  are  presumed  fully  foigiven;  and 
faults  thus  fully  forgiven,  have  their  guilt  returning  no  more.  In 
the  Court  Christian,  such  might  have  been  sued  who  upbraided 
their  neighbours  for  incontinence,  after  they  formerly  had  performed 
public  penance  for  the  same.  And  I  hope  the  reader  will  allow  me 
reparation  from  the  Animadvertor,  for  a  fiiult  so  causelessly  taxed, 
after  it  was  so  clearly  acknowledged  and  amended.  Our  author 
proceeds : — 

96.  Dr.  Heylin — "This  good  precedent  of  the  archbishop's 
bounty  "  (that  is  to  say,  the  foundation  of  All- Souls'  College  by  arch- 
bishop Chicheley)  "  may  be  presumed  a  spur  to  the  speed  of  the  king  s 
liberality ;  who  soon  after  fouiided  Eaton  College,  &c.  to  be  a  nursecy 
to  Kings  College  in  Cambridge."  (Ch.  Hist  vol.  i.  pp.  509,  510.) 
Of  £aton  College,  and  the  condition  of  the  same,  our  author  hath 
spoken  here  at  large ;  but  we  must  look  for  the  foundation  of  King's 
College,  in  the  "History  of  Cambridge,"  page  116;  where  I  find 
something  which  requireth  an  Animadversion.  Our  author  there 
chargeth  Dr.  Heylin  for  avowing  something  which  he  cannot  justiij; 
that  is  to  say,  for  saying,  «  That  when  William  of  Wainefieet,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  (afterwards  founder  of  Magdalen  College,)  persuaded 
king  Henry  VI.  to  erect  some  monument  for  learning  in  Oxford, 
Jhe  king  returned.  Into  polius  CantabrigitB,  ut  duas  (sijieri  possiij 

•  Camdbn  in  Hunpthin,  fol.  267. 
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lit  AngUA  Academias  habcam,  *'  Yea,  ratber,'  said  he,  '  at  Cambridge, 
that  (if  it  be  possible)  I  may  have  two  UniTersities  in  England/  As 
if  Cambridge  were  not  reputed  one  before  the  founding  of  King's  Col- 
lege therein."  But  here  the  premisses  only  are  the  Doctor's,  the  infer- 
ence or  conclusion  is  our  author  s  own.  The  Doctor  infers  not  there- 
upon, that  ^^  Cambridge  was  not  reputed  an  Uniyersitj  till  the  founding 
of  King's  College  by  king  Henry  VI. ; "  and  indeed  he  could  not :  for 
he  acknowledged  before,  out  of  Robert  de  Remington,  that  it  was 
made  an  University  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  II.  All  that  the 
Doctor  says  is  this,  ^^  that  as  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  was  of  a 
later  foundation  than  Oxford  was,  so  it  was  long  before  it  grew  into 
esteem ; "  that  is  to  say,  to  such  a  measure  of  esteem  at  home  or 
abroad,  (before  the  building  of  Eang's  College,  and  the  rest  that. fol- 
lowed,) but  that  the  king  might  use  those  words  in  his  discourse  with 
the  bishop  of  Winchester;  And  for  the  narratiye,  the  Doctor  (whom 
I  haye.  talked  with  in  this  business)  doth  not  shame  to  say,  that  he 
borrowed  it  from  that  great  treasury  of  academical  antiquities,  Mr. 
Brian  Twyne,  whose  learned  works  stand  good  against  all  opponents; 
and  that  he  found  the  passage  justified  by  sir  Isaalc  Wake  in  his  Rex 
Platonicus :  two  persons  of  too  great  wit  and  judgment  to  relate  a 
matter  of  this  nature  on  no  better  ground  than  common  Table-talk^ 
and  that  too  spoken  in  merriment  by  sir  Henry  Sayille.  Assuredly  sir 
Henry  Sayille  was  too  great  a  zealot  for  that  Uniyersity,  and  too  much 
a  friend  to  Mr.  Wake,  who  was  Fellow  of  the  same  QoUege  with  him, 
to  haye  his  Table-talk  and  discourses  of  merriment  to  be  put  upon 
record,  as  grounds  and  arguments  for  such  men  to  build  on  in  that 
weighty  controyersy.  And  therefore  when  our  author  tells  us,  what 
he  was  told  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hubbard  by  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr. 
Barlow  by  Mr.  Bust,  and  Mr.  Bust  by  sir  Henry  Saville,  it  brings  into 
my  mind  the  like  pedigree  of  as  true  a  story,  eyen  that  of  mother 
Miso  in  sir  Philip  Sidney,  telling  the  young  ladies  an  old  tale,  ^'  which 
a  good  old  woman  told  her,  which  an  old  wise  man  told  her^  which  a 
great  learned  clerk  told  him,  and  gaye  it  him  in  writing ;  and  there 
she  had  it  in  her  prayer-book ;  "  as  here  our  author  hath  found  this  on 
the  end  of  his  creed.  Not  much  unlike  to  which  is  that  which  I  find 
in  the  poet :—   - 

Qua  Pheeho  Pater  omnipoteni,  mihi  Phcebut  Apollo 
.    Prttdurii,  ffobU  Pufiarum  €go  mcueima  pando  J 

that  is  to  say, — 


''  What  JoTO  told  PbcBbiui»  PboBbiu  told  to  mo, 
Aad  I,  the  Ghief  of  Fvrios,  tell  to  thee.' 


n 


FuLLER.-^The  controyersy  betwixt  us  consists  about  a  pre- 
tended speech  of  king  Henry  VI.  to  bishop  Wainefleet,  persuad- 
ing him  to  found  a  College  at  Oxford.  To  whom  the  king  is  said 
to  return,  "  Yea,  rather  at  Cambridge,  that  (if  it  be  possible)  I. 
may  have  two  Universities  in  England.''^ 

G    G 
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A  passage  pregnant  with  an  inference,  which  delivereth  itsdf 
without  any  midwifery  to  help  it ;  namely,  that  till  the  time  of 
ling  Henry  VI.  Cambridge  was  no— or  but  an  obscure— Uniftr- 
sity ;  both  being  equally  untrue. 

The  Animadvertor  will  have  the  speech  grounded  on  good 
authority,  whilst  I  more  than  suspect  it  to  have  been  the  frolic  of 
the  fancy  of  sir  Isaac  Wake,  citing  my  author  for  my  belief;  whicb, 
because  removed  four  descents,  is,  I  confess,  of  the  less  validitT. 
Yet  is  it  better  to  take  a  truth  from  the  tenth  than  a  &lsehood 
from  ihe  Jirst  hand. 

Both  our  relations  ultimately  terminate  in  sir  Isaac  Wake,  bj 
the  Animadvertor  confessed  the  first  printed  reporter  thereof.  1 
confess  sir  Isaac  Wake  needed  none  but  sir  Isaac  Wake  to  attest 
the  truth  of  such  thing  which  he  had  heard  or  seen  himselfl  In 
such  case,  his  bare  name  commandeth  credit  with  posterity.  Bat 
relating  a  passage  done  at  a  distance,  some  years  before  his  great- 
grand&ther  was  rocked  in  his  cradle,  we  may  and  must  do  ihti 
right  to  our  own  judgment,  as  civilly  to  require  of  him  security  fur 
what  he  .affirmeth,  especially  seeing  it  is  so  clogged  urith  sudi 
palpable  improbability.  Wherefore,  till  this  knight^s  invisible 
author  be  brought  forth  into  light,  I  shall  remain  the  more  coo- 
firmed  in  my  former  opinion,  Rea  Platonicus  alone  sounding  to  me 
in  this  point  no  more  than  PIato'*s  Commonwealth ;  I  mean,  & 
mere  wit-work,  or  brain-being,  without  any  other  real  existence  b 
nature. 

97.  Dr.  Hetltn. — But,  to  proceed :  "  This  was  that  Nevill,  who,  for 
extraction,  estate,  alliance,  dependents,  >vi8dom,  valour,  success,  and 
popularity,  was  superior  to  any  English  subject  since  the  Conquest  * 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  517.)  Our  author  speaks  this  of  that  Richard 
Nevill,  who  was  first  earl  of  Warwick,  in  right  of  Anne  bis  wife, 
sister  and  heir  of  Henry  Beauchamp,  the  last  of  that  lamDy,  and  afiter 
earl  of  Salisbury  by  descent  from  his  father;  a  potent  and  popular 
'  man  indeed,  but  yet  not  in  all  or  in  any  of  those  respects  to  be 
matched  with  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  whom 
our  author  must  needs  grant  to  have  lived  since  the  time  of  the  Coift- 
quest.  Which  Henry,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  Hereford,  earl  of  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Derby,  &C.,  and 
Lord  High  Steward  of  England ;  possessed,  by  the  donation  of  king 
Henry  IIL,  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  the  forfeited  estates 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  earl  of  Leicester,  Robert  de  Ferrare  earl  ci 
Derby,  and  John  lord  of  Monmouth ;  by  the  compact  made  between 
Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  Alice  his  wife,  of  the  honour  of  Ponte- 
fract,  the  whole  estate  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
estates  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury ;  of  tlie  goodly  territories  of  Ogmore 
and  Kidwelly  in  Wales,  in  right  of  his  descent  from  the  Chaworths ; 
of  the  honour  and  castle  of  Hertford,  by  the  grant  of  king  Cdn-atd 
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lit. ;  and  of  the  honour  of  Tickhill  in  Yorkshire,  bj  the  donation  of 
king  Richard  II. ;  and  finally  of  a  moiety  of  the  yilst  estate  of  Hnin- 
phrey  de  Bohan  earl  of  Hereford,  Essex,  and  Northampton,  in  right  of 
his  wife.  So  royal  in  his  extraction,  that  he  was  grandchild  unto  one 
king,  cousin-german  to  another,  father  and  grandfather  to  two  more. 
So  popular  when  a  private  person,  and  that  too  in  the  life  of  his 
father,  that  he  was  able  to  raise  and  head  an  army  cgainst  Riphard 
II.,  with  which  he  discomfited  the  king's  forces,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Ireland.  So  fortunate  in  his  successes,  that  he  not  only 
had  the  better  in  the  battle  mentioned,  but  came  off  with  honour  and 
renown  in  the  war  of  Africa,  and  finally  obtained  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. And  this,  I  trow,  renders  him  much  superior  to  our  author's 
Kerill,  whom  he  exceeded  also  in  this  particular, — ^that  he  died  in  his 
bed,  and  left  his  estates  unto  his  son.  But  having  got  the  crown  by 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  it  stayed  but  two  descents  in  his  line, 
being  unfortunately  lost  by  king  Hdnty  TI. :  of  whom,  being  taken 
and  imprisoned  by  those  of  the  Yorkish  fiu^on,  our  author  telleth  us — 

Fuller. — It  never  came  into  my  thoughts,  to  extend  the 
parallel  beyond  the  line  of  subjection,  confining  it, to  such  as  moved 
only  in  that  sphere,  living  and  dying  in  the  station  of  a  stibject ; 
and  thus  far,  I  am  sure,  I  am  right,  that  this  our  Nevill  was  not 
equalled,  much  less  exceeded,  by  any  Englishman  since  the  Con- 
quest. • 

As  for  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  his  coronet  was  afterwards 
turned  into  a  crown ;  and  I  never  intended  comparison  with  one 
who  became  a  sovereign,  having  learned,  primum  in  unoquoque 
genere  eH  exeipiendum. 

The  Animadvertor  hath  here  taken  occasion  to  write  much  ;  but 
thereof  nothing  to  confute  me,  and  little  to  inform  others.  He 
deserved  to  be  this  king  Henry'^s  chaplain,  (if  living  in  that  age,) 
for  his  exactness  in  the  distinct  enumeration  of  all  his  dignities  and 
estates  before  he  came  to  the  crown. 

98.  Dr.  Hetlin . — ^^  That  statesmen  do  admire  how  blind  the  policy 

of  that  age  was,  in  keeping  king  Henry  alive  ;  there  being  no  such  sure 

prison  as  a  grave  for  a  captive  king,  whose  life  (though  in  restraint)  is 

a  fair  mark  for  the  full  aim  of  malcontents  to  practise  his  enlaxge- 

mcnt."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  518.)     Our  author  might  have  spared  this 

doctrine,  so  frequently  in  practice  amongst  the  worldly  politicians  of 

oM  times  and  ages,  that  there  is  more  need  of  a  bridle  to  hold  them  in, 

than  a  spur  to  quicken  them.     Pdrce^  precor^  siimulis^  et  fortius 

t^iere  loris^*  had  been  a  wholesome  caveat  there,  had  any  friend  of  his 

l>een  by  to  have  advised  him  of  it.     The  murdering  of  deposed  and 

enptive  princes,  though  too  of^en  practised,  never  found  advocates  to 

plead  for  it,  and  much  less  preachers  to  preach  for  it,  until  these  latter 

•  OviDii  Met.  Ub.ii. 
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times:  fin(t  made  a  maxim  of  state  in  the  school  of  MaehisTd,  vb.) 
lays  it  down  for  an  aphorism  in  point  of  policy ;  namely,  "  that  grat 
persons  must  not  at  all  be  touched ;  or,  if  they  be,  must  be  made  mn 
from  taking  rerenge  : "  *  inculcated  afterwards  by  the  lord  Graj,  irk 
being  sent  by  king  James  to  intercede  for  the  life  of  his  mother,  U 
underhand  solicit  her  death,  and  whispered  nothing  so  mudi  in  qnea 
Elizabeth's  ears,  as,  Mortua  non  mordet :  ^  If  the  Scots'  queen  vei? 
once  dead,  she  would  nerer  bite.**  t  But  nerer  pressed  so  hom^, 
never  so  punctually  applied  to  the  case  of  kings,  as  here  I  find  it  br 
our  author ;  of  whom  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  he  speaks  in  this  case 
the  sense  of  others,  but  positirely  and  plainly  doth  deckie  his  own 
No  such  divinity  preached  in  the  schools  of  Ignatius,  though  fitter  k 
the  pen  of  a  Mariana,  than  of  a  divine  or  minister  of  the  church  of 
England.  Which  whether  it  passed  from  him  .before  or  since  the  hst 
sad  accident  of  this  nature,  it  comes  all  to  one;  this  being  likeatwo> 
handed  sword,  made  to  strike  on  both  sides,  and,  if  it  come  took? 
for  instruction,  will  serve  abundantly  howsoever  for  the  justificatioe. 
Another  note  we  have,  within  two  leaves  after,  as  derogatory  to  tl;' 
honour  of  the  late  archbishop,  as  this  is  dangerous  to  the  estate  of  aS 
sovereign  princes,  if  once  they  chance  to  happen  into  the  hands  n 
their  enemies.  But  of  this  our  author  will  give  me  an  oocasion  to 
speak  more  in  another  place,  and  then  he  shall  hear  further  from  me. 

FuLLEE. — My  words,  as  by  me  laid  down,  are  so  far  from  beis: 
"a  two-handed  sword,''  they  have  neither  hilt  nor  blade  in  them; 
only  they  hold  out  an  handle  for  me,  thereby  to  defend  myself.  1 
say,  "  Statesmen  did  admire  at  the  preserving  king  Henry  aliw^ 
and  render  their  reason.  If  the  Aniraadvertor  takes  me  for  a  state- 
map,  (whose  general  judgment  in  this  point  I  did  barely  relate,)!^ 
is  much  mistaken  in  me. 

Reason  of  state  and  reason  of  religion  are  stars  of  so  diffcrcnia 
horizon,  that  the  elevation  of  the  one  is  the  depression  of  the  oll/S. 
Not  that  God  hath  placed  religion  and  right  reason  diamctricuij 
opposite  in  themselves,  so  that  wherever  they  meet  they  nrnsl  ti 
out  and  fight.  But  reason,  bowed  by  politicians  to  their  ^^ 
interest,  (that  is,  Achitophelism,)  is  enmity  to  religion.  Bot  w 
less  we  touch  this  harsh  string,  the  better  music. 

99.  Db.  Hbtlin. — Now,  to  go  on :  "The  duke  requested  of  kingBi<^^ 
ard  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  Hereditary  Constableship  of  Engla^ 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  528.)  Not  so,  it  was  not  the  earldom,  that  is  tos^ 
the  title  of  earl  of  Hereford,  which  the  duke  requested ;  but  so  nun* 
the  lands  of  those  earls  as  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Hous?" 
Lancaster.  Concerning  which  we  are  to  know,  that  Humphrey' 
Bohun,  the  last  earl  of  Hereford,  left  behind  him  two  daughters  os^ 
of  whom  the  eldest,  called  Eleanor,  was  married  to  Thomas  of  ^^ 

•  ««  History  of  Fbrence."  f  CANDEN'i  «  Annal*,"  ann9  1586, 
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Stock,  duke  of  Gloucester ;  Maiy,  the  other,  married  unto  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  earl  of  Derby.  Betwixt  these  two,  the  estate  was 
parted ;  the  one  moiety,  which  drew  after  it  the  title  of  Hereford,  fall- 
ing to  Henry  earl  of  Derby  ;  the  other,  which  drew  after  it  the  office 
of  Constable,  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  But  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
being  dead,  and  his  estate  coming  in  fine  unto  his  daughter,  who  was 
not  able  to  contend,  Henry  Y.  forced  her  unto  a  subdivision,  laying 
one  half  of  her  just  partage  to  the  other  moiety.  But  the  issue  of 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke  being  quite  extinct  in  the  person  of  Edward 
prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  YI.  these  three  parts  of  the  lands  of 
the  earls  of  Hereford,  haying  been  formerly  incorporated  into  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  remained  in  possession  of  the  Crown,  but  were  con- 
ceired  by  this  duke  to  belong  to  him,  as  being  the  direct  heir  of  Anne 
daughter  of  Thomas  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  consequently  the  direct 
heir  also  of  the  house  of  Hereford.  This  was  the  sum  ci  his  demand. 
Not  do  I  find  that  he  made  any  suit  for  the  office  of  Constable,  or  that 
he  needed  so  to  do,  he  being  then  Constable  of  England,  as  his  son, 
£dward  the  last  duke  of  Buckingham  of  that  family,  was  after  him. 

FuLLlER.— The  cause  of  their  variance  is  given-in  differently  by 
several  authors.  Some  say,  that  at  once  this  duke  requested  three 
things  of  king  Richard:  1.  Power.  2.  Honour.  3.  Wealth. 
First.  Patter^  to  be  Hereditary  Constable  of  England  ;  not  to  hold 
it  as  he  did  pro  arbitrio  regis^  but  in  the  right  of  his  descent. 
•Sedondly*  Honour^  the  earldom  of  Hereford.  Thirdly.  WeaUhy 
that  partage  of  land  mentioned  by  the  Animadvertor. '  I  instanced 
only  in  the  first ;  the  pride  of  this  duke  being  notoriously  known  to 
be  more  than  his  covetousness,  not  denying  but  tliat  the  king^s 
denial  of  the  land  he  requested  had  an  effectual  influence  on  his 
discontent.     Our  author  proceeds : — 

100.  Dr.  Hbtlin. — *^  At  last  the  coming-in  of  the  lord  Stanley, 
with  three  thousand  fresh  men,  decided  the  controversy  on  the  earl's 
side."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  530.)  Our  author  is  out  in  this  also.  It 
-was  not  the  lord  Stanley,  but  his  brother  sir  William  Stanley,  who 
came  in  so  seasonably,  and  thereby  turned  the  scale,  and  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  For  which  service  he  was  afterward  made  Iiord 
Chamberlain  of  the  new  king's  household,  and  advanced  to  great 
riches  and  estates,  but  finally  beheaded  by  that  very  king  for  whom 
and  to  whom  he  had  done  the  same.  But  the  king  looked  upon  this 
action  with  another  eye ;  and  therefore  when  the  merit  of  this  service 
'was  interposed  to  mitigate  the  king^s  displeasure,  and  preserve  the 
man,  the  king  remembered  very  shrewdly,  that  as  he  came  soon 
enough  to  win  the  victory,  so  he  stayed  long  enough  to  have  lost  it. 

Fuller. — Though  a  courteous  prolepsis  might  salve  all  the 
matter,  yet  (to  prevent  exceptions)  in  my  next  edition,  the  lord 
shall  be  degraded  into  sir  William  Stanley. 
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BOOK    V. 
BELATIN6    TO   THE    TIME   OV  KING   HENET    VIII. 

101.  Dr.  Heylin. — We  are  now  come  to  the  bnsjr  times  of  Jdaf 
Ileniy  YIII.)  in  which  the  power  of  the  church  was  much  diminished, 
though  not  reduced  to  Buch  ill  terms  as  our  author  makes  it.  We 
have  him  here  laying  his  foundations  to  OTcrthrow  that  little  which  is 
left  of  the  church's  rights.  His  superetructures  we  shall  see  in  the 
times  ensuing,  more  seasonable  for  the  practice  of  that  authoritj  which 
in  this  fifth  book  he  hammereth  onlj  in  the  speculation. 

Fuller.— -I  deny  and  defy  any  such  design,  to  oyerthiow  the 
foundations  of  the  churches  rights*  ^*If  the  foundations  he 
destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  ?  ^  If  my  back  could  bat- 
tress  them  up,  it  should  not  be  wanting.  However,  I  am  not  sen- 
sible that  any  such  invasion  was  made  on  the  true  property  of  the 
church,  but  that  the  king  resumed  what  by  God  was  invested  in 
him,  and  what  by  the  pope  was  unjustly  taken  from  him ;  though 
none  can  justify,  every  particular  in  the  managery  of  the  Refoim- 

ation. 

• 

Dr.  Heylin.— -But,  First,  we  will  begin  with  such  Animadveisioiis 
as  relate  unto  this  time  and  story,  as  they  come  in  our  waj ;  leaving 
such  principles  and  positions  as  concern  the  chureh,  to  the  dose  of  a!l ; 
where  we  shall  draw  them  all  together,  that  our  discourse  and  obaerr- 
ations  thereupon  may  come  before  the  reader  without  interruption. 

And  the  first  thing  I  meet  with,  is  a  fault  of  omission ;  Dr.  New- 
len,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  Presidentship  of  Coipus  C^irisd 
College  in  Oxford,  anno  1640,  by  a  free  election,  and  in  a  statutable 
way,  being  left  out  of  our  author  s  catalogue  of  the  Presidents  of  C. 
C.  C,  in  Oxford ;  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  10 ;)  and  Dr.  Stanton,  who 
came  in  by  the  power  of  the  Visitors  above  eight  years  after,  being 
placed  therein.  Which  I  thought  fit  (though  otherwise  of  no  great 
moment)  to  take  notice  of,  that  I  might  do  the  honest  man  that  right 
which  our  author  doth  not. 

Fuller. — Would  the  Animadvertor  had  given  me  the  Christian, 
as  well  as  the  surname  of  the  Doctor,  that  I  may  enter  it  in  mj 
next  edition  !     But  I  will  endeavour  some  other  ways  to  recover  it. 

Such,  and  greater,  omissions  often  attend  the  pens  of  the  most 
exact  authors.  Witness  the  lord  Stanhope,  created  baron  o! 
Harington  in  Northamptonshire,  tertio  Jacobin  left  out  in  ail  the 
editions  (Latin  and  English)  of  the  industrious  and  judicious  Mr. 
Camden  ;  though  his  junior  baron  (the  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour) 
be  there  inserted.     This  his  omission  proceeded  not  from  'the  least 
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neglect,  as  I  protest  my  innocence  in  the  casual  pretention  of  Dr. 
Newlen.     Our  author  proceeds :— * 

'  ]Q2,  103.  Dr.  Heyun. — '^  King  Henry  endeayoured  an  uniformity 
of  grammar  all  oyer  his  dominions ;  that  so  youths,  though  changing 
their  schoolmasters,  might  keep  their  learning."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  12.)  That  this  was  endeavoured  hy  king  Henry,  and  at  last  enjoined, 
I  shall  easily  grant.  But  then  our  author  should  hare  told  us,  (if  at 
least  he  knew  it,)  that  the  first  hint  thereof  proceeded  from  the  Con- 
Tocation  in  the  year  1530 ;  in  which,  complaint  being  made,  qudd  mul^ 
tiplex  et  varius  in  scholis  grammaticalihus  modus  essel  docendiy  ^c* 
"  that  the  multiplicity  of  grammaars  did  much  hurt  to  learning ; "  it  was 
thought  meet  by  the  prelates  and  dergy  then  assembled,  ut  utia  H 
eadem  edaiur  formula  auctoriiate  hujug  sacra:  synodic  in  qudlibel  et 
singuld  schold  grammaticali  per  Cantuariensem  provinciam  usitanda 
et  edocenda  ;  *  that  is  to  say,  '^  that  one  only  form  of  teaching  grammar 
shoiild  be  enjcnned  from  thenceforth  by  the  authority  of  the  Convoca- 
tion, to  be  used  in  all  the  grammar-schools  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury.'* Which  being  so  agreed  upon,  Lilly,  then  schoolmaster  of  St. 
Paul's  school,  was  thought  the  fittest  man  for  that  undertaking ;  and 
he  performed  his  part  so  well,  that,  within  few  years  after,  it  was 
enjoined  by  the  king's  proclamation  to  be  used  in  all  the  schoob 
throughout  the  kingdom.  But  here  we  are  to  note  withal,  that  our 
author  anticipates  this  business,  placing  it  in  the  eleventh  year  of  this 
king,  anno  1519;  whereas  the  Convocation  took  not  this  into  consi-< 
deration  till  the  eighth  df  March,  anno  1530 ;  and  certainly  would  not 
have  meddled  in  it  then,  if  the  king  had  settled  and  enjoined  it  so 
long  before. 

Fuller. — The  Animadvertor  discovers  much  indiscretion,  in 
cavilling  at  a  well-timed  truth  in  my  book,  airt  substituting  a  false- 
hood in  the  room  thereof. 

The  endeavour  of  Henry  VIII.  for  uniformity  of  grammar 
throughout  all  his  dominions,  begun  (as  I  have  placed  it)  1519, 
William  Lilly  being  the  prime  person  employed  for  the  composure 
thereof. 

Indeed,  it  Ihet  not  with  universal  reception  for  some  years ; 
(habits  not  being  easily  deposed ;)  and  therefore  the  Convocation, 
concurring  with  the  king^s  pleasure  therein,  added  their  assistance 
in  the  year  1530,  as  the  Animadvertor  observeth ;  and  soon  after, 
by  the  king'^s  proclamation,  the  matter  was  generally  eflTected. 

But  whereas  he  saith,  that  after  that  time,  15^0,  **  William  Lilly 
was  thought  the  fittest  man  for  that  undertaking  ;^  let  me  tell  him, 
that  a  man  dead  five,  if  not  eight,  years  before,  was  not  fit  to  make 
a  grammar. 

I  appeal  to  Bale  and  Pits,  both  which  render  William  Lilly  to 

*   Acia  Convocationii,  1530. 
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die  in  the  year  1525 ;  but  mistaken  herein ;  for  indeed,  he  died 
three  years  before,  if  the  epitaph  on  his  monument,  made  by  his 
son  George  Lilly,  may  be  believed,  in  a  brass  plate  near  the  great 
north  door  of  St.  Paul's  : — 

Gulielmo  LiUio  PaulincB  BcholoB  olim  prcBcqptori  primarioj  H 
Agneti  conjugi^  in  sacratissimo  hujus  templi  ccemeterio  hinc  a  terp 
nunc  destrueto  consepuUis,  Geargius  LiUiuSy  bujus  ecdenw  canmicMiy 
parentum  memories  piw  cansulens^  tabeUam  hane  oi  amicis  otmitr- 
vaiam^  Kic  repanendam  euravit,  Obiit  tile  G.  L.  anno  Dcm.  1522. 
Calend.  Mart.     Vixit  annos  54. 

Wherefore  this  unnecessary  animadversion  to  correct  what  vu 
right  before,  might  very  well  have  been  spared.  Our  author  pro- 
ceeds :— 

104.  Dr.  Heylin ^Howsoeref,  it  is  probable,  some  other  Oarii- 

ner  gathered  the  flowers,  (made  the  collections,)  though  king  Hemy 
had  the  honour  to  wear  the  posy."  (Ch.  Hbt.  voL  ii.  p.  13.)     I  am  not 
ignorant  that  the  making  of  the  king's  book  against  Martin  iM&a 
is,  by  some  popish  writers,  ascribed  to  Dr.  John  Fisher,  then  bishop  of 
Rochester.     But  this  cavil  was  not  made  till  after  this  king  had 
rejected  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  consequently  the  less  credit  to  be 
given  unto  it.     It  is  well  Imown,  that  his  father,  king  Henij  Vll^ 
designed  him  for  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  to  that  end 
caused  him  to  be  trained  up  in  all  parts  of  learning  which  might  ena- 
ble him  for  that  place.     But  his  eldest  brother,  prince  Arthur,  dying, 
and  himself  succeeding  in  the  Crown,  though  he  bad  laid  aside  the 
thoughts  of  being  a  priest,  he  could  not  but  retain  that  learning  which 
he  had  acquired,  and  reckon  it  amongst  the  fiEurest  flowers  whidi 
adorned  his  diadem.  fToo  great  a  clerk  he  was  to  be  called  *'  Beaa- 
clerk  junior,"  as  if  he  were  ^  as  short  in  learning  of  King  Heniy  I-  * 
(whom  commonly  they  called  Beauclerk)  ^^  as  he  was  in  time  ;"  though 
so  our  author  would  fain  have  it.  (History  of  Cambridge,  p.  7-)  A  little 
learning  went  a  great  way  in  those  early  days ;  which  in  thia   king 
would  have  made  no  show,  in  whose  time  both  the  arts  and  languages 
began  to  flourish.     And  if  our  author  doth  not  suspect  this   king's 
lack  of  learnings  he  hath  no  reason  to  suspect  his  lack  of  time  y  the 
work  being  small,  the  glory  great,  and  helps  enough  at  hand,  if  he 
wanted  any.     But  of  this  enough. 

Fuller. — No  considerable  variation  from  what  I  have  written^ 
so  that  my  answer  thereunto  is  not  required.  Let  him  be  another 
Beauclerk,  instead  of  Beauclerk  junior.     Our  author  proceeds  : — 

105.  Dr.  Heylin. — "  Which,  when  finished,  (as  Whitehall,  BTamp- 
ton-Court,  &c.,)  he  cither  freely  gave  to  the  king,  or  exchangtMl 
them  on  very  reasonable  considerations."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  \4.\ 
That    Hampton- Court    was   either    "freely  given"  by  Wolsev,     or 
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otherwise  ^^  exchanged  on  veiy  reasonable  terms,"  I  shall  grant  as 
easilj ;  hat  Whitehall  was  none  of  his  to  give,  as  belonging  to  the 
archbishop  in  the  right  of  the  see  of  York,  and  then  called  York-> 
place.  But  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster  being  lately  burnt,  and 
this  house  much  beautified  by  the  Cardinal,  the  king  cast  a  longing  eye 
upon  it ;  and  haying  attainted  the  Cardinal  in  a  prannunirey  he  seized 
upon  this  house  with  all  the  furniture  thereof,  as  a  part  of  the  spoil ; 
which  when  he  found  he  could  not  hold,  as  being  the  archbishop's  and 
not  the  Cardinal's,  he  sent  an  instrument  unto  him,  to  be  signed  and 
sealed,  for  the  surrendry  of  his  title  and  estate  therein ;  and  not  con- 
tent to  hare  forced  it  from  him,  (the  Cardinal  honestly  declaring  his 
inability  to  make  good  the  grant,)  he  caused  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
York  to  confirm  the  same  unto  him  under  their  common  seal,  in  due 
form  of  law ;  which  being  obtained,  and  much  cost  bestowed  upon  the 
house,  he  caused  it  to  be  called  Whitehall ;  gratifying  the  archbishops 
of  York  with  another  house,  belonging  then  to  the  see  of  Norwich, 
and  now  called  York-house. 

Fuller. — My  words  are,  "  He  either  fireely  gave  to  the  king, 
or  exchanged  them  ^  (but  I  say  not  fredy)  ^^  on  very  reasonable 
terms.^  Now,  though  he  did  not  fredy  give  Whitehall  to  the  king, 
he  "exchanged^  it  (though  unwillingly)  "on  very  reasonable" 
considerations  ;  seeing,  for  bigness,  building,  and  circuit  of  ground, 
it  then  was  worth  teii  of  York-house,  given  to  his  see  in  lieu 
thereof.  However,  the  Animadvertor  is  exact  in  some  circum- 
stances of  this  exchange,  which  I  knew  not  before.  Our  author 
proceeds : — 

106.  Dr.  Heylin. — ''  So  that  lately  there  were  maintained  therein 
one  Dean,  eight  Canons,  three  public  Professors,  of  Divinity,  Hebrew, 
and  Greek,  sixty  Students,"  &c.  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  16.)  Our 
author  tells  us,  that  he  spent  ^'  seventeen  weeks  in  this  University ; " 
(Ideniy  vol  i.  p.  400  i)  but  he  that  looks  on  this  and  some  other  pas- 
sages, would  think  he  had  not  tarried  there  above  seventeen  hours. 

Fuller.— -Yea,  the  Animadvertor  would  persuade  his  reader, 
that  I  never  spent  seventeen  weeks  in  Oxford,  or  in  any  other 
University,  if  all  the  errors  be  bo  many  and  great  as  he  accuseth 
me  of.     But  I  prepare  myself  to  hear  his  charge. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — Forf  besides  his  omitting  of  Dr.  Newlen  spoken  of 
before,  and  his  giving  of  the  name  of  CenJwrB  to  the  Deans  of  Mag- 
dalen, which  I  find  afterwards,  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  376,)  he  is  very 
much  mistaken  in  the  matters  of  Christ  Church. 

Fuller. — What,  Dr.  Newlen  again  ^  What,  if  I  called  the 
Dean  of  Magdalen  College,  "  the  Censor  ?  ''     Grande  piaculum ! 

Do  I  not  confess  it  possible,  that  my  Cambridge  Sibboleth  may 
make  me  lisp  and  mispronounce  the  topical  oflSces  in  Oxford,  and 
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publicly  desired  pardon,  when  such  mistakes  are  oommiUed? 
Where  hath  the  Animadvertor  left  or  lost  his  ingenaity,  that  so 
another  may  look  after,  and  make  use  of  it,  if  so  pleased  ? 

Hereafter  I  shall  remember  that  there  is,  though  not  a  Centor 
now  living  in  Magdalen  College,  yet  there  was  therein  a  Cemorer^ 
(the  Animadvertor,)  when  no  just  cause  is  given  him. 

I  expected  rather,  that  he  would  have  thanked,  than  censured,  me ; 
who,  being  a  Cambridge-man,  and  finding  their  'printed  catalogue 
of  the  Presidents  of  Magdalen  College  imperfect,  as  set  forth  by 
their  own  antiquary  Brian  Twyne,  did  amend  the  same,  by  insert- 
ing (in  his  due  time)  no  meaner  man  than  Dr.  Walter  Haddon, 
that  famous  and  learned  civilian,  formerly  omitted. 

Dr.  Hbtlin. — ^FcMT,  First,  the  three  Professors,  of  Divinii^,  Hebrew, 
and  Greek,  are  no  necessary  parts  of  that  foundation,  nor  caa  be  pro- 
perly said  to  be  founded  in  it.  Till  of  late  times  they  were  and  might 
be  of  other  Colleges,  as  they  are  at  this  present ;  this  College  being 
only  bound  to  pay  them  for  their  annual  pensions  forty  pounds  a-picce. 
In  after-times,  king  James  annexed  a  prebend's  place  in  this  cbnrdi  to 
the  Professor  of  Divinity,  as  king  Charles  did  another  to  the  Hebrew 
Reader.  But,  for  the  Greek  R^&der,  he  hath  only  his  bare  pension 
from  it,  and  hath  no  other  relation  to  it,  but  by  accident  only ;  the 
last  Greek  Reader  of  this  House  being  Dr.  John  Perin,  who  died  in 
the  year  1615. 

Fuller. — I  say  not,  that  those  three  Professors  were  founded  in 
that  College,  but  that  ^'  they  are  maintained  therein.^  And 
seeing  the  College  (as  the  Animadvertor  confesseth)  pays  them 
their  salaries,  my  words  are  subject  to  no  just  exceptions. 

Dr.  Heylin. — And,  Secondly,  he  \s  very  far  short  in  the  number 
of  Students,  diminishing  them  from  an  hundred  to  sixty ;  there  being 
an  hundred  and  one  of  that  foundation  by  the  name  of  Students^ 
equivalent  to  the  Fellows  of  most  other  Colleges  in  the  revenues  of 
their  place  and  all  advantages  and  encouragements  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing. But  this,  perhaps,  hath  somewhat  in  it  of  design,  that,  by  mak- 
ing the  foundations  of  Oxford  to  seem  less  than  they  are,  those  in  the 
other  University  might  appear  the  friirer. 

FuLLKR.— It  is  a  mere  pen-slip,  and  shalUbe  amended  accord- 
ingly. God  knows  I  hatch  no  such  envious  design,  who  could  wish^ 
that  not  only  sixty,  but  six-score  six  hundred,  were  founded,  &c. 
therein  :  always  provided,  that  the  nursery  exceed  not  the  orchard  ; 
and  that  the  Universities,' by  too  large  a  plantation,  breed  not  more 
scholars,  than  the  kingdom  is  able  to  prefer  and  employ.  Our 
author  proceeds  : — 
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107-  I^  HsTLiK.— *-'*  And  here  Wdtsej  had  piroTided  him  a  second 
wife;  namely,  Maigarel  oountew  of  Alen9on,  sister  to  Francis  king  of 
France."  (Cb.  Hist,  yot.  ii,  p.  18.)  As  much  out  in  his  French  as  his 
English  heraldry.  For,  First,  the  lady  Margaret  here  spoken  of  was 
never  eountess,  though  sometimes  duchess  of  Alen^on,  as  heing  once 
wife  to  Charles  the  fourth  duke  thereof.  And,  Secondly,  at  the  time 
when  king  Henry's  divorce  from  queen  Catherine  was  first  agitated, 
this  lady  was  not  in  a  capacity  of  being  projected  for  a  wife  to  king 
Henry  VIII.,  being  then  actually  in  the  bed  of  another  Henry ;  that  is 
to  say,  lieniy  of  Albret  king  of  Navarre,  as  appears  plainly  by  the 
articles  of  pacification  which  were  to  be  propounded  for  the  restoring 
of  king  Francis  I.  (being  then  prisoner  in  Spain,  anno  1525)  to  his 
realm  and  liberty.  In  which  it  was  propounded  amongst  other  things, 
that  Francis  should  not  send  any  aid  to  the  said  Henry  of  Albret,  (for 
tlie  recovexy  of  his  kingdom,)  notwithstanding  that  he  had  married 
the  king^s  sister;  and  other  sister  that  king  had  none,  but  this  Mar* 
garet  only.* 

Fuller. — Maigaret  (who  shall  be  amended  duchess)  of  Alen9on 
was  ker^y  (I  mean  not  just  in  tkia  year,)  but  in  this  busineu^  after- 
wards designed  by  Wolsey  for  a  wife  to  king  Henry*  Our  author 
proceeds  :— 

108.  Dr.  Hbylin.-p-*^  Yet  had  he  the  whole  rcyenues  ckf  York 
archbishopric,  (worth  then  little  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  yearly,) 
besides  a  large  pension  paid  him  out  of  the  bishopric  of  Winchester. " 
(Ch.  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  25.)  And  a  large  pension  it  was  indeed,  (if  it 
we're  a  pension,)  which  amounted  to  the  whole  revenue.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  Wolsey,  having  gotten  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  to  be 
holden  by  him  in  commendam  with  the  See  of  York,  was  suffered  to 
enjoy  it  till  the  time  of  his  death,  anno  1631.  After  which  time,  as 
Dr.  Edward  Lee  succeeded  him  in  the  church  of  York ;  so  then,  and 
not  before.  Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner,  principal  Secretary  of  State,  was 
made  bishop  of  Winchester,  by  which  name,  and  in»  which  capacity,  I 
find  him  active  in  the  Convocation  of  the  following  year. 

Fuller.-— For  quietness^  sake,  he  shall  have  the  whole  bishopric  ; 
though  I  have  read,  that  after  Wolsey  fell  in  the  kiag^s  displeasure, 
liis  revenue  in  Winchester  (which  he  kept  in  commendam)  was 
reduced  to  a  pension.     Our  author  proceeds  :— * 

109.  Dr.  IIeylin. — "  The  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
alone  bestowed  on  the  king  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid 
by  equal  portions  in  the  same  year,  say  some;  in  four  years^  say 
others,  and  that  in  my  opiuion  with  more  probability."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol. 
ii.  p.  34.)  Here  have  we  three  authors  for  one  thing ;  some^  others^ 
and  our  author  himself^  more  knowing  than  all'  the  rest  "  in  his  own 
opinion."    But  all  out  alike.     This  great  sum  was  not  to  be  paid  in 

*  HoLLJKSUED  in  Harry  VIII. 
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• 
one  year,  nor  in  four  years  neither,  but  to  l>e  paid  by  equal  portionsy 
(that  is  to  say,  by  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum^J  in  the  Bwe 
years  following.  And  this  appears  plainly  by  the  instrument  or  gmnt 
itself;  where,  having  named  the  sum  of  an  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  them  given  the  king,  they  declare  expressly,  Ad  usum  majestaiis 
ejusdem  intra  quinquienniutn  ex  nunc  proximi  et  immediate  sequent 
per  quinque  asquales  portiones  solvenda^  ^c.  The  first  payment  to  be 
made  the  morrow  after  Michaelmas-day  then  next  ensuing  after  the 
day  of  the  date  thereof,  which  was  the  22nd  of  March,  1530. 

Fuller.— -Not  reckoning  the  first  sum,  which  was  paid  down 
on  the  nail,  that  had  just  four  years  assigned  them  for  the  payment 
of  the  remainder.     Ouf  author  proceeds  :— 

110.  Dr.  Heylin.— -^^  But  he  might  have  remembered,  which  alto 
produced  the  peerless  queen  Ellizabeth,  who  perfected  the  Refonna- 
tion."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  37.)  Either  our  author  speaks  not  this  lor 
his  own  opinion,  as  in  that  before ;  or  if  he  do,  it  is  an  opinion  of  bis 
own,  in  which  he  is  not  like  to  find  many  followers.  The  Puritan 
party,  whom  he  acts  for  in  all  this  work,  will  by  no  means  grant  it ; 
iDomparing  that  most  excellent  lady,  in  their  frequent  pasquils,  to  an 
idle  housewife,  who  sweeps  the  middle  of  the  house  to  make  a  show, 
but  leaves  all  the  dirt  and  rubbish  behind  the  door.  The  grand  com- 
posers of  the  Directory  do  persuade  themselves,  that  ''if  the  first 
Reformers  had  been  then  alive,  they  would  have  joined  with  them  in 
the  work,  and  laboured  for  a  further  Reformation."*  And  what  ^se 
hath  been  damoured  for  during  all  her  reign,  and  by  the  ring-leaders  of 
the  fistction  endeavoured  ever  since  her  death,  but  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  Reformation  from  one  step  to  another,  till  they  had  brought  it  unto 
such  a  perfection  as  they  vainly  dreamed  of,  an<l  of  which  now  we  feel 
and  see  the  most  bitter  consequences?  And  as  for  the  prelatical 
party,  the  "  high  royalists,"  as  our  author  calls  them,  they  conceive  the 
Reformation  was  not  so  perfected  in  the  time  of  that  prudent  queen, 
but  that  there  was  somewhat  \eit  to  do  for  her  two  successors ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  altering  of  some  Rubrics  in  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer, 
the  adding  of  some  Collects  at  the  end  of  the  Litany,  the  enlargement 
of  the  common  Catechism,  a  more  exact  translation  of  the  Bible  than 
had  been  before,  the  settling  of  the  church  upon  the  canons  of  1 603, 
and,  finally,  a  stricter  and  more  hopefiil  course  for  suppressing  popery, 
and  for  the  maintenance  both  of  conformity  and  uniformity  by  the 
canons  of  1640.' 

Fuller.— I  have  the  company  of  many  honest  and  learned  men 
going  before,  with,  or  after  me,  in  the  same  opinion. 

Perfection,  in  relation  to  the  church,  is  two-fold:  absolute  or 
exact,  gradual  or  comparative  : 

The  former  is  only  Christ's  work  to  perform ;  for  whom  alone 

•  "  Treface  to  the  Directorj." 
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the  honour  is  reserved,  to  present  the  church  '^  without  spot  or 
wrinkle  to  his  Father.*" 

The  latter,  namely,  gradual  and  comparative  perfection,  may  be 
attributed  to  particular  militant  churches. 

Queen  Elizabeth  did  gradually  perfect  the  Reformation,  leaving 
it  in  a  far  better  condition  than  she  found  it  in,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  VI.  Yet  do  I  not  deny  but  that  her  successors  made 
commendable  additions  thereunto;  notwithstanding  all  whose 
endeavours,  I  doubt  'not  but  still  something  did  remain  to  be 
amended ;  so  that  it  will  be  perfectio  perfidenda  as  long  as  the 
church  is  militant. 

The  Animadvertor  must  not  strain  up  perfection  (when  applicable 
to  any  church  on  earth)  too  high  to  the  pin,  with  which  ''  the  spirits 
of  just  men  are  made  perfect,^^  Heb.  xii.  23.  For  as  long  as  the 
church  hath  a  farm  on  earth,  it  will  be  subject  to  deformities^  and 
consequently  will  need  reformation.     Our  author  proceeds : — 

111,  112.  Dr.  Heylin. — ''And  now  I  cannot  call  king  Henry  a 
bachelory  because  once  married ;  nor  a  married  man^  because  having  no 
wife;  nor  properly  a  widower^  because  his  wife  was  not  dead."  (Ch.  Hist. 
voL.iL  p.  39.)  Our  author  speaks  this  of  Henry  YIII,  immediately 
after  his  divorce,  but  is  much  mistaken  in  the  matter.  King  Henry 
was  so  averse  from  living  without  a  wife,  that  he  thought  it  more 
agreeable  to  his  constitution  to  have  two  wives  together,  than  none  at 
all.  To  that  end,  while  the  business  of  the  divorce  remained  unde- 
cided, he  was  married  privately  to  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn,  on  the  14th 
of  November,*  (Stpw  puts  it  off  till  the  25th  of  January  then  next  fol- 
lowing,) by  Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  his  chaplain,  promoted  not  long  after  to 
the  bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield ;  the  divorce  not  being  sen- 
tenced till  the  April  following.  And  whereas  our  author  tells  us  in 
the  following  words,  that ''  soon  after"  he  was  solemnly  married  to  the 
lady  Anne  Boleyn,  he  is  in  that  mistaken  also.  King  Henry,  though 
he  was  often  married,  yet  would  not  be  twice  married  to  the  same 
woman ;  that  being  a  kind  of  bigamy,  or  Anabaptistry  in  marriage,  to 
be  hardly  met  with.  All  that  he  did  in  order  to  our  author's  meaning 
is,  that  he  avowed  the  marriage  openly,  which  before  he  had  contracted 
in  private ;  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn  being  publicly  showed  as  queen  on- 
Easter-eve,  and  solemnly  crowned  on  Whitsunday,  being  June  the 
8econd.t  Assuredly,  unless  our  author  makes  no  difference  between  a 
coronation  and  a  marriage,  or  between  a  marriage  solenmly  made,  and 
a  public  owning  of  a  marriage  before  contracted ;  king  Harry  cannot 
be  affirmed  to  haire  married  Anne  Boleyn  solemnly  after  the  divorce,, 
as  our  author  telleth  us. 

Fuller. — It  will  rectify  all,  if  I  change  those  words  ^^  having^ 

*  HoLLiNSHBD,  p.  129.  f  Stow  in  Henty  VI 11.  p.  663. 
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HO  vife/Mnto,  *^as  yet  publicly  owning  no  wife;*"  wbich  shaU  be 
done  accordingly.     Our  author  proceeds : — 

113.  Dr«  Heylin.-—'*  Though  many  wild  and  distempered  expres- 
rions  be  found  therein,  yet  they  contain  the  protestant  religion  in  ore, 
which  since,  by  God's  blessing,  is  happily  refined."  (Ch.  Hist.  toL  iL 
p.  69.)  Our  author  speaks  this  of  a  paper  containing  many  enoneoos 
doctrines  presented  by  the  Prolocutor  to  the  Convocation :  some  few 
of  which,  as  being  part  of  Wickliffe's  Gospel,  and  chief  ingredients  in 
the  composition  of  the  new  protestant  religion  lately  taken  up,  I  shall 
here  subjoin : — 

^  1.  That  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  nothing  else  but  a  piece  of 
bread,  or  a  little  predie  round^robin, 

*'2.  That  priests  hare  no  more  authority  to  minister  sacraments 
than  the  laymen  hare. 

*'  3.  That  all  ceremonies  accustomed  in  the  church,  which  are  not 
clearly  expressed  in  Scripture,  must  be  taken  away,  because  they  are 
men's  inventions. 

^  4.  That  the  church,  commonly  so  called,  is  the  old  synagogae ; 
and  that  the  church  is  the  congregation  of  good  men  only. 

^'5.  That  God  never  gave  grace  nor  knowledge  of  holy  Scripture  to  any 
great  estate  or  rich  man ;  and  that  they  in  no  wise  follow  the  some. 

^^  6.  That  all  things  ought  to  be  common. 

^  7*  That  it  is  as  lawful  to  christen  a  child  in  a  tub  of  water  at 
home,  or  in  a  ditch  by  the  way,  as  in  a  font-stone  in  the  chonA. 

'^  8.  That  it  is  no  sin  or  offence  to  eat  white-meats,  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  or  flesh  in  Lent,  or  other  fasting-days  commanded  by  the 
church,  and  received  by  consent  of  Christian  people. 

'*9.  That  it  is  as  lawfiil  to  eat  flesh  on  Good-Friday,  as  npon 
Easter-day,  or  other  times  in  the  year. 

^^  10.  That  the  ghostly  father  cannot  give  or  enjoin  any  penance  at 
all. 

^'11.  That  it  is  sufficient  for  a  man  or  wottion  to  make  their  confes- 
sion to  God  alone. 

^'  12.  That  it  is  as  lawful  at  all  times  to  confess  to  a  layman^  a^  to  a 
priest. 

^'  13.  That  it  is  sufficient  that  the  sinner  do  say,  ^  I  know  myself  a 
sinner.' 

^  14.  That  bishops,  ordinaries,  and  ecclesiastical  judges,  have  no 
authority  to  give  any  sentence  of  excommunication  or  censure,  ne  yet 
to  absolve  or  loose  any  man  from  the  same. 

"  15.  That  it  is  not  necessary  or  profitable  to  have  any  church  or 
chapel  to  pray  in,  or  to  do  any  divine  service  in. 

**16.  That  buryings  in  churches  and  church-yards  be  unprofitable 
and  vain. 

*'  17.  That  the  rich  and  costly  ornaments  in  the  church  arc  rather 
high.displeasurc  than  pleasure  or  honour  to  God. 
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^  18»  That  otir  Ladj  vtbb  no  better  than  another  woman,  and  Uke  a 
bag  of  pepper  or  saffron  irhen  the  spice  is  out. 

^'  19.  That  prayers,  suffrages,  fasting,  or  alms-deeds,  do  not  help  to 
take  away  sin. 

^  20.  That  holy-days,  ordained  and  instituted  by  the  church,  are  not 
to  be  observed  and  kept  in  reverence,  inasmuch  as  all  days  and  times 
be  alike. 

•    *^21.  That  ploughuig  and  carting,  and  such  servile  work,  may  be 
done  in  the  same,  without  any  offence  at  alT,  as  on  other  days. 

**•  22.  That  it  is  sufficient  and  enough  to  believe,  though  a  man  do 
no  good  works  at  all. 

**'  23.  That,  seeing  Christ  hath  shed  his  blood  for  us,  and  redeemed 
us,  we  need  not  to  do  any  thing  at  all,  but  to  believe  and  repent  if  we 
have  offended. 

*^  24.  That  no  human  constitutions  or  laws  do  bind  any  Christian 
man,  but  such  as  b^  in  the  Gospels,  Paul's  Epistles,  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  that  a  man  may  break  them  without  any  offence  at  all. 

^  25.  That  the  singing  or  saying  of  mass,  matins,  or  even-song,  is 
but  a  roaring,  howling,  whistling,  mumming,  tomring,  and  juggling, 
and  the  playing  on  the  organs  a  foolish  vanity." 

This  is  our  author  s  '^  golden  ore,"  out  of  which  his  new  protestant 
religion  was  to  be  extracted ;  so  happily  refined,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  the  old  Christian  religion  to  be  found  therein.  Which  though  our 
author  doth  defend  as  ^^  expressions  rather  than  opinions,"  ^^  the  careers 
of  the  soul,  and  extravagancies  of  human  infirmity,"  as  he  doth  the 
rest;  yet  he  that  looks  upon  these  points,  and  sees  not  in  them  the 
rude  draught  and  lineaments  of  the  Puritim  platform,  which  they  have 
been  hammering  since  the  time  of  Cartwright  and  his  associates,  must 
either  have  better  eyes  than  mine,  or  no  eyes  at  all.  I  see,  our  author 
looks  for  thanks  for  this  discovery,  for  publishing  the  paper  which 
contained  these  new  Protestant  truths ;  and  I  give  him  mine. 

Fuller. — I  have  many  things  to  return  in  this  contest :  First. 
Had  I  garbled  the  opinions  of  my  own  head,  and  not  presented 
Uiem  to  the  reader,  as  I  found  them  presented  in  the  records  of  the 
Convocation,  then  the  Animadvertor  had  had  just  advantage 
against  me. 

Secondly.  He  taketh  exception  at  me  in  his  **  Introduction,^  for 
not  giving-in  the  degrees  by  which  heterodoxies  in  religion  were 
ejected  and  cast  out :  yet  now  he  is  offended  at  me,  because  I  go 
about  to  do  it,  showing  how  bad  religion  was  before  the  Reform- 
ation, even  in  the  best  professors  thereof. 

Thirdly.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  these  opinions,  presented 
by  such  as  were  disaffected  to  the  Reformation,  were  not  over- 
favourably  stated,  but  rather  worded  to  the  disadvantage. 

Fourthly.  Some  of  these  opinions,  thus  condemned  by  the  Ani- 
madvertor, are  sound  in  themselves.     I  instance  in  that  which  in 
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this  his  list  is  the  eleventh  in  nnmber ;  namely,  *^  That  it  is  suffici- 
ent for  a  man  or  woman  to  make  confession  to  God  alone.^^  This 
at  this  day  is  defended  by  the  protestant  church ;  which  though 
commending  confession  as  expedient  in  some  cases,  especially  when 
the  afflicted  conscience  cannot  otherwise  get  any  ease,  yet  doth  it 
not  command  it  on  any  as  necessary,  necessitate  prwcepti,  so  that 
the  omission  thereof  should  amount  to  a  sin.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Animadvertor  himself  never  solemnly  confessed  his  sins  to  anj 
but  to  God  alone.  And  it  is  injurious  in  him,  to  demand  of 
another  to  do  that  which  was  never  done  by  himself. 

Lastly.  How  unjust  were  it  to  put  all  JeremiaVs  *'  bad  figs  by 
themselves,*^  (Jer.  xxiv.  2,)  and  thence  to  conclude  all  the  zest 
(which  indeed  were  "  very  good'')  to  be  like  unto  them  !  Such  the 
dealing  of  the  Animadvertor  herein,  who  hath  culled  out  the  very 
refuse  and  dross  of  the  dross  in  these  opinions,  and  left  out  the 
rest,  then  maintained  by  God's  people  in  opposition  to  the  enois 
and  superstitions  of  that  age,  some  whereof  are  here  inserted  : — 

"  1.  They  deny  extreme  unction  to  be  any  sacrament. 

^^  2.  That  all  those  are  antichrists,  who  deny  the  laity  the  sacra- 
ment under  both  kinds. 

"  3.  That  it  is  plain  idolatry,  to  set  up  any  lights  before  any 
images,  or  in  any  place  of  the  church  in  time  of  divine  service,  as 
long  as  the  sun  giveth  light. 

*^  4.  That  auricular  confession  is  invented  to  know  the  secrets  of 
men's  hearts,  and  to  pull  money  out  of  their  purse. 

*^  5.  That  saints  are  not  to  be  invocated,  and  that  they  under- 
stand not,  nor  know  nothing  of  our  petitions,  nor  can  be  mediators 
or  intercessors  betwixt  us  and  God. 

*'6.  That  dirges,  masses,  &c.  done  for  the  souls  of  those  which 
are  departed  out  of  this  world,  are  but  vain,  and  of  no  profit. 

"7-  That  souls  departed  go  straight  to  heaven,  others  to  hell. 

*'  8.  That  there  is  no  mean  place  betwixt  heaven  and  hell,  where 
souls  departed  may  be  afflicted. 

^'  9.  That  there  is  no  distinction  of  sin,  to  be  venial  and  mortal. 

''  10.  That  hallowed  water,  bread,  candles,  ashes,  palms,  are  of 
none  efiect,  and  are  only  used  to  seduce  people." 

The  rest  I  refer  to  my  "  Church-History." 

Had  that  all  been  like  these,  I  would  have  called  them  ^^  the 
gold  ;"  but  (because  of  many  errors  mixed  amongst  them)  I  resanie 
my  metaphor,  and  term  them  ^^  the  golden  ore,"  out  of  .which  the 
Reformed  Christian  religion  was  extracted.  And  let  the  anihor 
and  reader  join  in  their  thanks  to  God's  goodness,  by  whose  bless^ 
ing  on  the  pious  endeavours  of  the  Reformers,  the  "bad  figs  *"  (I 
mean  those  false,  indiscreet,  scandalous,  and  dangerous  doctrines) 
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are  cashiered  and  condemned,  and  the  "good  ones^  (understand 
me,  the  positiotis  which  were  pious  and  orthodox)  retained,  defended, 
and  practised  at  this  day  in  the  church  of  England.  Our  author 
proceeds  :-~ 

114.  Dr.  Hetlin. — ^^  At  this  time  also  were  the  stews  suppressed 
by  the  kingfs  command."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  111.)  And  I  could 
wish  that  some  command  had  been  laid  upon  our  author  by  the  Par- 
liament to  suppress  them  also,  and  not  to  hare  given  them  any  place 
in  the  present  '^  History,"  especially  not  to  hare  produced  those  argu- 
ments by  which  some  shameless  persons  endearoured  ^*to  maintain 
both  the  conreniency  and  necessity  of  such  common  brothel-houses." 
Had  bishop  Jewel  been  alive,  and  seen  but  half  so  much  from  Dr. 
Harding,  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  common  women  permitted  by  the 
pope  in  Rome,  he  would  have  thought,  that  to  call  him,  *^  an  advocate 
for  the  stews,"  had  not  been  enough.*  But  that  Doctor  was  not  half  so 
wise  as  our  author  is,  and  doth  not  fit  each  argument  with  a  several 
antidote  as  our  author  doth ;  hoping  thereby,  but  vainly  hoping,  that 
the  arguments  alleged  will  ''be  washed  away."  Some  of  our  late 
critics  had  a  like  design,  in  marking  all  the  wanton  and  obscene  epi- 
grams in  Martial  with  a  hand  (its')  or  asterism,  (*)  to  the  intent  that 
young  scholars,  when  they  read  that  author,  might  be  fore-warned  to 
pass  them  over:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  found,  that  too 
many  young  fellows,  or  ''  wanton  wits,"  as  our  author  calls  them,  did> 
ordinarily  ddp  over  the  rest,  and  pitch  on  those  which  were  so  marked 
and  set  out  unto  them.  And  much  I  fear,  that  it  wiU  so  fidl  out  with 
our  author  also ;  whose  arguments  will  be  studied  and  made  use  o^ 
when  hb  answers  will  not. 

Fuller. — ^The  commendable  act  of  king  Henry  VIII.  in  sup- 
pressing the  stews,  may  well  be  reported  in  "  Church-History,^  it 
being  recorded  in  scripture  to  the  eternal  praise  of  king  Asa,  that 
*'  he  took  away  the  Sodomites  out  of  the  land,^^  1  Kings  zv.  12.  I 
hope  my  collection  of  arguments  in  confutation  of  such  sties  of  lust, 
will  appear  to  any  rational  reader  of  sufficient  validity. 

Indeed,  it  is  reported  of  Zeuzis,  that  famous  painter,  that  he  so 
lively  pictured  a  boy  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  carrying  a  basket  of 
grapes,  that  birds  (mistaking  them  for  real  ones)  pecked  at  them  ; 
and  whilst  others  commended  his  art,  he  was  angry  with  his  own 
workmanship,  confessing,  that  if  he  had  made  the  boy  but  as  well 
as  the  grapes,  the  birds  dmsi  not  a4Tenture  at  them. 

I  have  the  same  just  cause  to  be^  offended  with  my  own  endea- 
Tours,  if  the  arguments  against  those  schools  of  wantonness  should 
prove  insufficient ;  though  I  am  confident,  that,  if  seriously  consi- 
dered, they  do  in  their  own  true  weight  preponderate  those  pn>^ 

•  *<  DflfeBM  of  the  Apology." 
R  H 
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duced  In  favour  of  them.  However,  if  my  well-intended  pains  Iw 
^bused  by  such  who  only  will  feed  on  the  poisons,  wbolly  neglect- 
ing the  antidotes,  their  destruction  is  of  themselves,  and  I  can  vtd 
my  hands  of  any  fault  therein. 

But  methinks  the  Animadvertor  might  well  have  passed  this  ofer 
in  silence,  for  fear  of  awaking  sleeping  wantonness,  jogged  by  this 
his  note ;  so  that  if  my  arguments,  only  presented  in  my  book,  be 
singly — this  his  animadversion  is  doubly — ^guilty  on  the  same 
account,  occasioning  loose  eyes  to  reflect  on  that  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  observed.     Our  author  proceeds  :— 

115.  Dr.  Hey  LIN. — ''  Otherwise,  (some  suspect,)  had  he  surrired 
king  Edward  VI.  we  might  presently  have  heard  of  a  king  Henry  the 
ninth."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  130.)  Our  author  speaks  this  of  Beniy 
Fits-Boy,  the  king's  natural  son  by  Elizabeth  Blunt,  and  the  great 
disturbance  he  might  have  wrought  to  the  king's  two  danghteis  in 
their  succession  to  the  crown.  A  prince,  indeed,  whom  his.  &ther 
very  highly  cherished,  creating  him  duke  of  Somerset  and  lUcbmood, 
earl  of  Nottingham,  and  earl  marshal  of  England,  and  raising  him  to 
no  small  hopes  of  the  crown  itself,  as  appears  plainly  by  the  statute  22 
Henry  YIII.  c.  7*  But  whereas  our  author  speaks  it  on  a  supposLtion 
of  his  surriying  king  Edward  YI.  he  should  have  done  well  in  the 
first  place  to  have  informed  himself,  whether  this  Henry  and  pzi&ce 
Edward  were  at  any  time  alive  together.  And  if  my  books  speak 
true,  they  were  not;  Henry  of  Somerset  and  Richmond  dying  the 
22nd  of  July,  anno  1536 ;  prince  Edward  not  being  bom  till  the  12di 
of  October,  anno  loSJ.  So  that  if  our  author  had  been  but  as  good  at 
law  or  grammar,  as  he  is  at  heraldiy,  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  a 
suryiyorship  in  such  a  case,  when  the  one  person  had  been  long  deal 
before  the  other  was  bom. 

Fuller,— -Terms  of  law,  when  used  not  in  law-books,  nor  i?. 
any  solemn  court,  but  in  common  discourse,  are  weaned  frooi  their 
critical  sense,  and  admit  more  latitude.  If  the  word  surrhfin^ 
should  be  tied  up  to  legal  strictness,  survivor  is  applicable  to  none 
save  only  to  such  who  are  joint-tenants.  However,  because  c0- 
wmnff  is  properly  required  in  a  sumifsor,  those  my  words,  **  had  be 
survived,^  shall  be  altered  into  "  haA^  he  lived  to  survive  prince 
Edward  ;^^  and  then  all  is  beyond  exception. 

116 — 120.  Ds.  Hetlik. — ^These  incoherent  Animadversiona  beii^ 
thus  passed  oyer,  we  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  onr  ontlior  t 
principles,  for  weakening  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  suhjecdiif 
it  in  all  proceedings  to  the  power  of  Parliaments.  Conoemii^  wrhici 
he  had  before  giyen  us  two  rules,  preparatory  to  the  great  businesB 
which  we  have  in  hand.  First.  '^  That  the  proceedings  of  the  canon  law 
were  subject,  in  whatsoever  touched  temporals,  to  secular  laws  and 
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Bational  eastomfl.  And  the  laitj  at  pleasure  limited  canons  in  this^ 
behalf."  (Ch.  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  290.)  And,  Secondly,  "^  that  the  king,  bj 
consent  of  Parliament,  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiasticid 
court  in  cases  of  heresj."  (Idem,  rol.  i.  p.  474.)  And  if  the  ecclesiastical 
power  was  thus  curbed  and  fettered  when  it  was  at  the  highest,  there 
is  no  question  to  be  made  but  that  it  was  much  more  obnoxious  to  the 
secular  courts,  when  it  began  to  sink  in  reputation,  and  decline  in 
strength.  How  true  and  justifiable,  or  rather  how  unjustifiable  and 
false,  these  two  principles  are,  we  hare  shown  already ;  *  and  must  now 
look  into  the  rest,  which  our  author,  in  pursuance  of  the  main  design, 
hath  presented  to  us.  But,  First,  we  must  take  notice  of  another 
passage  concerning  the  calling  of  GonTOcations  or  synodical  meetings, 
formerly  called  by  the  two  archbishops  in  their  several  proyinces,  by 
their  own  sole  and  proper  power,  as  our  author  grants,  (Ch.  Hist  toL 
ii.  p.  43,)  to  which  he  adds  : — 

*^  But  after  the  Statute  of  Premunire  was  made,  (which  did  much 
restrain  the  papal  power,  and  subject  it  to  the  laws  of  the  land,)  arch- 
bishops called  no  more  Convocations  by  their  sole  and  absolute  com- 
mand, but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king."  (Idem^  p.  44.)     In  which  I 
must  confess  myself  to  be  much  unsatisfied,  though  I  find  the  same 
position  in  some  other  authors.     My  reasons  two  :  1.  Because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Statute  of  Premunire  to  restrain  the  archbishops  from 
calling  these  meetings,  as  before ;  that  Act  extending  only  to  "  such  pB 
purchase  or  pursue,  or  cause  to  be  purchased  or  pursued,  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  any  such  translations,  processes,  sentences  of 
excommunication,  bidls,  instruments,  or  any  other  things  whatsoever, 
"which  touch  the  king,  against  him,  his  crown,  and  his  regality,  or  his 
realm ;  or  to  such  as  bring  within  the  realm,  or  them  receive,  or  make 
thereof  notification,  or  any  other  execution  whatsoever  widiin  the 
same  realm,  or  without,"  &c.t    And,  2.  Because  I  find  in  the  statute 
of  the  submission  of  the  clergy,  that  it  was  recognised  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  clergy  in  their  Convocation,  that  the  Convocation  of 
the  said  clergy  is,  always  hath  been,  ^'and  ought  to  be  assembled 
always  by  the  king^s  writ*'    And  if  they  had  been  always  called  by 
the  king's  writ,  then  certainly  before  the  Statute  of  Premunire ;  for 
that  the  whole  clergy  in  their  Convocation  shoidd  publicly  declare  and 
avow  a  notorious  falsehood,  especially  in  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  imagined.     I  must  confess  myself  to  be  at  a  loss  in  this 
intricate  labyrinth,  unless  perhaps  .there  were  some  critical  difierenoe 
in  those  elder  times  between  a  Synod  and  a  Convocation;  the  first 
being  called  by  the  archbishops  in  their  several  and  respective  pro- 
vinces, as  the  necessities  of  the  church — ^the  other  only  by  the  king,  as 
bis  occasions  and  affairs — did  require    the  same.     But  whether  this 
"were  so  or  not,  is  not^much  material,  as  the  case  now  stands;  the 
clergy  not  assembling  since  the  25th  of  king  Henry  YIII.  but  as  they 

*  Both  these  paeMgee  have  been  the  luUjecta  of  Hejlin's  AnimadvenloDei  hi  the 
preceding  pages,  417,  441. — Edit.  t  Stat.  26  Heoiy  VIII.  c.  19. 
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are  convocated  and  convened  by  the  king's  writ  onlj.  I  onlj  add, 
that  the  time  and  year  of  this  submission  is  mistaken  bj  our  antiior, 
who  placeth  it  in  1533 ;  whereas  indeed  the  clergy  made  this  acknow- 
ledgment and  submission  in  their  Conyocation,  anno  1532  ;  thaogh  it 
passed  not  into  an  Act  or  Statute  till  the  year  next  following.  Well 
then,  suppose  the  clergy  called  by  the  king^s  authority,  and  all  their 
Acts  and  Constitutions  ratified  by  the  royal  assent,  are  thej  of  fbtoe  to 
bind  the  subject  to  submit  and  conform  unto  them  ?  Not,  if  <mr 
author  may  be  judge ;  for  he  tells  us  plainly,-— 

*^  That  even  such  Convocations  ¥dth  the  royal  assent,  subject  xtoi 
any  (for  recusancy  to  obey  their  canons)  to  a  civil  penalty  in  peraon  or 
property,  until  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament."  (Ch.  Hist.  toL  ii  p. 
45.)  1  marvel  where  our  author  took  up  this  opinion  ;  which  he 
neither  finds  in  the  registers  of  Convocation,  nor  records  of  Paxliame&t 
Himself  hath  told  us,  that ''  such  Canons  and  Constitutions  as  were 
cottcluded-on  in  Synods  or  Convocations,  (before  the  passing  of  the 
Statute  of  Premunire,)  were,  without  any  further  ratification,  oUig»- 
tory  to  all  subjected  to  their  jurisdiction."  (Idem^  p.  43.)  And  he 
hath  t<^d  us  also  of  such  Convocations  as  had  been  called  between  the 
passing  of  the  Statute  of  Premunire,  and  the  Act  for  submission,  thst 
^^they  made  canons  which  were  binding,  although  none  other  thaa 
synodical  authority  did  confirm  the  same."  Upon  whidi  premisses  I 
shall  not  fear  to  raise  this  syllogism ;  namely, 

That  power  which  the  clergy  had  in  their  Convocations  before  th^ 
submission  to  the  king,  to  bind  the  subject  by  their  Canons  and  Con- 
stitutions *'*'  without  any  further  ratification  than  []their]]  own  synodical 
authority,"  the  same  they  had  when  the  king's  power,  signified  in  his 
royal  assent,  was  added  to  them : 

But  the  clergy  (by  our  author's  own  confession)  had  power  in  thdr 
Convocations  before  their  submission  to  .the  king,  to  bind  the  subject 
by  their  Canons  and  Constitutions,  without  any  further  ratification 
than  their  own  synodical  authority : 

Ergo^  they  had  the  same  power  to  bind  the  subjects,  when  the 
king's  power,  signified  by  the  royal  assent,  was  added  to  them. 

The  Minor  being  granted  by  our  author,  as  before  is  showed,  die 
Major  is  only  to  be  proved.  And  for  the  proof  hereof,  I  am  to  pet 
the  reader  in  mind  of  a  Petition  or  Remonstrance  exhibited  to  the 
king  by  the  House  of  Commons,  anno  1532,  in  which  they  showed 
themselves  aggrieved,  that  the  clergy  of  this  realm  should  act  authori- 
tatively and  supremely  in  the  Convocations,  and  they  in  Parliamot 
do  nothing  but  as  it  was  confirmed  and  ratified  by  royal  assent.  By 
which  it  seems  that  there  was  nothing  then  desired  by  the  House  <^ 
Commons,  but  that  the  Convocation  should  be  brought  down  to  the 
same  level  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  that  their  Acts  and 
Constitutions  should  not  bind  the  subject,  as  before,  in  their  goods  and 
possessions,  until  they  were  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  r^al  powi^. 
The  answer  unto  which  Remonstrance  being  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Gardi* 
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iier,  then  newlj-made  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  allowed  of  by  both 
Houses  of  Convocation,  was  bj  them  presented  to  the  king.  But  the 
king,  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  resolves  to  bring  them  to  his  bent, 
lest  else  perhaps  thej  might  have  acted  something  to  the  hinderance  of 
his  divorce,  which  was  at  that  time  in  agitation ;  and  therefore,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  he  sends  a  paper  to  them  by  Dr.  Fox,  (after  bishop  of 
Hereford,)  in  which  it  was  peremptorily  required,  ^'  That  no  Constitu- 
tion or  Ordinance  shall  be  hereafter  by  the  clergy  enacted,  promnl- 
ged,  or  put  in  execution,  unless  the  king's  highness  do  approve  the 
same  by  his  high  authority  and  royal  assent;  and  his  advice  and 
favour  be  also  interponed  for  the  execution  of  every  such  Constitution 
among  his  highness's  subjects."  And  though  the  clergy,  on  the  receipt 
of  this  paper,  removed  ftrst  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine's,  and  after 
unto  that  of  St.  Dunstan's,  to  consult  about  it ; .  yet  found  they  no 
saint  able  to  inspire  them  with  a  resolution  contrary  to  the  king's 
desires ;  and  therefore  upon  the  Wednesday  following,  being  the  15th 
of  the  same  month,  they  made  their  absolute  submission,  binding 
themselves,  in  verbo  iacerdotiiy  not  to  make  or  execute  any  canons  or 
other  synodical  Constitutions,  but  as  they  were  from  time  to  time 
enabled  by  the  king's  authority.  But  this  submission,  being  made 
tmto  the  king  in  his  single  person,  and  not  as  in  conjunction  with  his 
Houses  of  Parliament,  could  neither  bring  the  Convocation  under  the 
command  of  Parliaments,  nor  render  them  obnoxious  to  the  power 
thereof,  as  indeed  it  did  not.  '  But  to  the  contrary  hereof  it  is  said  by 
our  author,  that-- 

^  He,  (namely,  the  king,)  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  deigy  in 
Convocation,  and  great  Council  in  PlEirliament,  resolved  to  reform  the 
church  under  his  inspection  from  gross  abuses  crept  into  it.**  (Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  50.)  To  this  I  need  no  other  answer  than  our  author 
himself,  who,  though  in  this  place  he  makes  the  Parliament  to  be 
joined  in  commission  with  the  Convocation,  as  if  a  joint  agent  in  thai 
great  business  of  reforming  the  church ;  yet  in  another  pkce  he  tells 
us  another  tale.  For,  "  it  will  appear,"  saith  he,  (and  I  can  tell  from 
whom  he  saith  it,)  ^'  upon  serious  examination,  that  there  was  nothing 
done  in  the  Reformation  of  religion,  save  what  was  acted  by  the  clergy 
in  their  Convocations,  or  grounded  on  some  Act  of  theirs  precedent  to 
it,  with  the  advice,  counsel,  and  consent  of  the  bishops  and  most 
eminent  churchmen ;  confirmed  upon  the  post-ftu;t,  and  not  otherwise, 
by  the  civil  sanction,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  best  and  happiest 
times  of  Christianity."  (Idem^  p.  42.)  So  then  the  Reformation  of 
the  church  was  acted  chiefly  by  the  king  with  the  advice  of  the  clergy 
in  their  Convocation ;  the  confirmation  on  the  post-fact  by  the  king  in 
Parliament;  and  that,  (by  his  leave,)  not  in  all  the  acts  and  particu- 
lars of  it,  but  in  some  few  only ;  for  which,  consult  the  tract  entituled, 
*'  The  Way  and  Manner  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
ISngland."  Now  as  our  author  makes  the  Parliament  a  joint 
assistant  with  the  king  in  the  Reformation,  so  he  conferreth  on 
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Parliametits   the  sapieme  power  of  ratifying    Bad    confirming  all 
gynodical  Acts. 

<<  The  Parliament,"  saith  he,  <*  did  notify  and  dedare  that  ecde- 
nastical  power  to  be  in  the  king,  which  the  pope  had  fermedj 
unjustly  invaded  i  yet  so,  that  they  reserred  to  themselyes  tlie  cos- 
firming  power  of  fdl  Canons  ecclesiastioail ;  so  that  the  person  or  fn- 
-petty  of  refusers  should  not  be  subjected  to  temporal  penalCj  wiUioit 
consent  of  Parliament,"  (Ch.  Hist.  toI.  ii.  p.  57*)  Bat  certaaiilj  ikat 
is  no  such  matter  in  that  Act  of  Parliament,  in  which  tlie  sobBusaiaa 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  authority  of  the  king  grounded  thereapoa,  k 
notified  and  recorded  to  succeeding  times ;  nor  any  sach  reservatien  t0 
themseWes  of  a  confirming  power,  as  our  author  speaks  of,  in  any  Act 
of  Parliament  (I  can  knowingly  and  boldly  say  it)  firom  that  time  te 
this.  Had  there  been  any  sudi  privilege,  any  such  reserratioD  as  is 
here  declared,  their  power  in  confirming  ecclesiastical  Canons  had 
been  lord  paramount  to  the  king's ;  who  could  hare  aeted  nothing  is 
it,  but  as  he  was  enabled  by  his  HotHses  of  Burliament.  Nor  is  thii 
only  a  new  and  unheard-of  paradox,  an  heterodoxy  (as  I  maj  call  it) 
in  point  of  law,  but  plainly  contrary  to  the  practiGe  of  the  kin^  o^ 
England  from  that  time  to  this ;  there  being  no  synodical  Canons  m 
Constitutions  (I  dare  as  boldly  say  this  too)  confirmed  in  Parliament, « 
any  otherwise  ratified  than  by  the  superadding  of  the  royal  assent  For 
proof  whereof,  look  we  no  further  than  the  Canons  of  1603  and  1640 
confirmed  by  the  two  kings  respectively,  and  without  any  other  aaths- 
rity  concurring  with  them  in  these  following  words:  namdj,  "Wt 
have  therefore  for  us,  our  heirs,  aikd  lawful  suocessois,  of  our  espedal 
gnice,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  given,  and  by  these  pse* 
sents  do  give,  our  royal  assent  according  to  the  form  of  the  said  Stal^ 
or  Act  of  Parliament  aforesaid,  to  all  and  every  of  the  sand  Csnons^ 
Orders,  Ordinances,  and  Constitutions,  and  to  all  and  erety  tiung  ia 
them  contained.  And  furthermore,  we  do  not  only  by  our  aaid  preroga- 
tive royal,  and  supreme  authority,  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  ratify,  confira, 
and  establish,'  by  these  our  letters  patents,  the  said  Canons,  Orders 
Ordinances,  and  Constitutions,  and  all  and  every  thing  in  them  coa- 
tained,  as  is  aforesaid ;  but  do  likewise  propound,  publish,  and  atraidj 
enjoin  and  command  by  our  said  authori^,  and  by  these  our  letters 
patents,  the  same  to  be  diligently  observed,  executed,  and  equally  kepi 
by  all  our  loving  subjects  of  this  our  kingdom,  both  within  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  all  points  wherein  they  do  or  msj 
concern  every  or  any  of  them  according  to  this  our  will  and  pleasun 
hereby  signified  and  expressed."  No  other  power  required  to  oonfins 
these  Canons,  or  to  impose  them  on  the  people,  but  the  king'a  alone. 
And  yet,  I  trow,  there  are  not  a  few  particulars,  in  which  tinsee 
Canons  do  extend  to  the  property  and  persons  of  such  refisseiB  as  sst 
ooncemed  in  the  same;  which  our  author  may  soon  find  in  thesa, 
if  he  list  to  look.  And  having  so  done,  let  him  griye  us  the  like  prece- 
4ent  {ox  his  Houses  of  Parlii^ment  (either  abstractedly  in  themaelvH, 
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or  in  oo-operation  with  the  king)  in  conilnning  Canons ;  and  we  shall 
gladly  quit  the  cause^  and  willingly  submit  to  his  *  ter  judgment. 

But  if  it  be  objected,  as  perhaps  it  may,  '^That  the  subsidies  granted 
by  the  clergy  in  the  Conyocation,  are  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Act  of 
parliament,  before  they  ean  be  levied  either  on  the  grantors  themselres, 
or  the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  *— - 

I  answer,  That  this  makes  nothing  to  our  author's  purpose,  that  is 
to  say,  that  ^'  the  person  or  property  of  refusers  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  temporal  penalty,  without  consent  of  Parliament."  For, 
First,  before  the  submission  of  the  Clergy  to  king  Henry  YIII.  they 
granted  subsidies  and  other  aids  unto  the  king  in  their  Conyocations^ 
and  leyied  them  upon  the  persons  concerned  therein,  by  no  other  waf 
than  the  usual  censures  of  the  church,  especially  by  suspension  and 
deprivation,  if  any  refuser  proved  so  refractory  as  to  dispute  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  imposed.  And  by  this  way  they  gave  and  levied  that 
great  sum  of  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bmy  only;  by  which  they  bought  their  peade  of  the  said  king  Henry, 
at  such  time  as  he  had  caused  them  to  be  attainted  in  the  Premunire* 
And,  Secondly,  there  is  a  like  precedent  for  it,  since  the  said  submis- 
sion. For  whereas  the  clergy  in  their  Convocation  in  the  year  1585^ 
being  the  27th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  had  given  that  queen  a  sub- 
sidy of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  itk, 
the  usual  way ;  they  gave  her  at  the  same  time  (finding  their  former  gift 
too  short  for  her  present  occasions)  a  benevolence  of  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  to  be  raised  upon  all  the  clergy,  by  virtue  of  their  own  synodi- 
eal  Act  only,  under  the  penalty  of  duch  ecclesiastical  censures  as  before 
were  mentioned.  Which  precedent  was  after  followed  by  the  cleigy 
in  their  Convocation,  anno  1640,  the  instrument  of  the  grant  being 
tiie  same  verbaiim  with  that  before ;  though  so  it  happened,  (such 
influence  have  the  times  on  the  actions  of  men,)  that  they  were  quar- 
reled and  condemned  for  it  by  the  following  Parliament  in  the  time  of 
the  king,  and  not  so  much  as  checked  at,  or  thou^t  to  have  gon^ 
beyond  their  bounds,  in  the  time  of  the  queen.  And  for  the  ratifying^ 
of  their  Bill  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  came  up  first  at  such  times  (afier 
the  submission  before -mentioned)  as  the  kings  of  England,  being  in 
distrust  of  their  dergy,  did  not  think  fit  to  empower  them  by  their 
letters  patents  for  the  making  of  any  synodical  Acts,  Canons,  or  Con- 
stitutions whatsoever,  by  which  their  subsidies  have  been  levied  iir 
former  times,  but  put  them  off  to  be  confirmed  and  made  obligatory  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Which,  being  afterwards  found  to  be  the  more 
expedite  way,  and  not  considered  as  derogatory  to  the  church's  rights, 
was  followed  in  succeeding  times  without  doubt  or  scruple ;  the  church 
proceeding  in  all  other  cases  by  her  native  power,  even  in  cases  where 
both  the  person  and  property  of  the  subject  were  alike  concerned,  as 
by  the  Canons  ^of}  16(>3, 1(140,  and  many  of  those  passed  in  queen 

*  I  believe  this  shoiild  be  better,  m  miiy  appear  in  the  errata.  (Page  360.)    Bat 
Beb^tM  die  page  is  miataken,  181  for  101  >  I  datd  not  alter  it. 
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Elizabeth's  time,  (thougli  not  so  easy  to  be  seen,)  doth  at  M  appev. 
Which  said,  we  maj  haye  leisure  to  consider  of  another  pua^ 
relating  not  unto  the  power  of  the  church,  btit  the  wealth  of  the 
churchmen ;  of  which  thus  our  author  :-— 

Fuller.— I  conceived  it  civil  to  suffer  the  Animadvertor  (to 
use  his  own  phrase)  parler  le  Umtj  '*  to  speak  all  out  ^  in  this  loag 
discourse;  which,  although  it  consisteth  of  several  notes,  rn 
because  all  treat  of  the  same  subject,  and  because  a  relative  stiengtli 
might  result  thereby  to  the  whole,  I  have  presented  it  entire.  Yet, 
when  all  is  said,  I  find  very  little  I  have  learned  thereby,  and  ks 
(if  any  thing)  which  I  am  to  alter. 

These  my  two  preparatory  rules  (as  the  Animadvertor  tenns 
them)  I  have  formerly  stated,  and  proved,  and  here  intend  lo 
repetition. 

It  is  no  beam-  and  but  a  moai-&ult  at  most,  if  I  have  dated  tk 
submission  of  the  clergy  to  the  king,  not  from  the  first  private  per- 
formance, but  the  passing  thereof  into  print  and  public  oogoiaoce. 
Thus  the  age  of  children  are  by  their  parents  reckoned  fipom  tlidr 
birth,  but  by  others  firom  their  entrance  in  the  reg^ter. 

But  the  main  fiiult  (and  that  a  foul  one,  if  true)  laid  ^  dj 
charge  is,  for  <<  weakening  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  subjectisg 
it  to  the  power  of  Parliaments.""  But  know,  it  is  past  the  miglt 
and  spite  of  the  most  malicious  man  finally  to  weaken  the  pt 
authority  of  the  church,  God  having  solemnly  promised  "  that  tie 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Yet  princes  (m  king 
Henry  VIII.  did)  might  retrench  the  power  of  the  church,  (or 
ambitious  churchmen  rather,)  when  they  invaded  the  just  pi^il^ 
of  others. 

I  shall  only  return  a  few  plain  and  general  answers  to  what  a 
objected.  First.  Before  I  entered  on  the  diflicult  subject  of 
Synods  and  Convocations,  (before  and  since  the  deigy's  BubffiB- 
sion,)  with  their  respective  powers,  I  placed,  as  foUoweth  :— 

"  This  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  difference  betwixt  the  thite 
kinds  of  Convocations,  submitting  what  I  have  written  to  the  cco- 
Bure  and  correction  of  the  learned  in  the  law,  conscious  of  my  ^^ 
ignorance  therein ;  as,  indeed,  such  skill  neither  is  to  be  cxpeciw 
nor  required  in  one  of  my  profession,  who  am  ready,  with  willingoc^i 
yea,  with  cheerfulness,  yea,  with  thankfulness  to  God  and  nan, 
publicly  to  recall  and  retract  what  any  such  convince  mc  to  »^ 
mistaken  herein ;  hoping  that  my  stumbling  in  so  dark  a  subjectf 
may  prevent  the  (ailing  of  others.'^  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  45.) 

Having  thus  humbly  desired  (I  say  not,  deserted)  favour,  I W 
it  will  be  indulged  unto  me.  ^ 

Secondly.  I  presume  to  tender  this  (I  hope,  reasonable)  motion  w 
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the  leader,  that,  seeing  the  Animadvertor  not  only  freely  confesseth 
this  subject  to  be  *' an  intricate  labyrinth,^  but  also  fairly  acknow- 
ledgeth,  that  ^'  he  findeth  the  positions  I  maintain  in  some  other 
auikon,'"  that  I  may  be  discharged,  and  that  the  guilt  (if  any)  may 
be  derived  on  such  authors  as  have  misguided  me. 

Thirdly.  When  I  use  the  word  *«  Parliament,'^  it  expoundeth 
itself  what  was  meant  thereby,  (capable  in  that  age  of  no  other 
comment,)  namely,  the  aggregation  of  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons. 

Fourthly.  I  distinguish  betwixt  a  consultative,  conclusive,  and 
punitive  power  in  matters  of  religion.  1.  The  consuUaiive  power 
Ood  hath  intrusted  his  church  with,  and  the  clergy  as  the  represent- 
ative thereof.  2.  The  conclusive  power  also  is  invested  in  ^em,  so 
far  forth  as  to  declare  what  is  orthodox,  and  what  heretical.  3.  But 
the  puniiive  power,  especially  when  exceeding  church-censures,  and 
extending  to  life,  limb,  and  estate,  b  in  the  Parliament ;  that  so: 
neither  royal  prerogative  nor  subjects'*  right  may  be  injured. 

Fifthly.  I  distinguish  betwixt  the  power  which  the  Convocation 
bad  over  the  clergy,  and  what  they  have  over  the  laity.  Over  the 
estates  of  the  latter,  they  have  no  power. 

As  for  the  clergy,  they  are  all  represented,  by  their  voluntary 
elections,  in  their  clerks  or  proctors.  Volenti  non  Jit  injuria^  **  A 
man  that  is  willing  is  not  wronged.^  What  sums,  therefore,  they 
give  away  of  the  clergy,  they  may  be  presumed  empowered  therein 
with  the  consent  of  the  clergy.  However,  to  dear  all  doubts,  the 
consent  of  Parliament  hath  (since  the  submission  of  the  clergy) 
been  required  unto  it. 

As  for  the  black  swan  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  I  mean 
tbat  single  and  signal  instance  of  that  unparliament-eropowered  Con- 
vocation, which  gave  that  supplemental  subsidy  to  queen  Elizabeth ; 
I  humbly  conceive  that  the  popularity  of  so  peerless  a  princess,  the 
necessity  of  her  occasions,  and  the  tranquillity  of  those  times,  (a 
happiness  denied  in  our  age,)  made  that  unqtiestionedf  which  might 
be  questionoMe  if  any  turbulent  clergyman  had  proved  recusant  in 
payment. 

As  to  the  Convocation  9 1640,  let  me  request  the  reader,  that  I 
may  ;rithout  danger  humbly  tender  my  opinion  herein.  That  Con- 
vocatioti  (as  all  others)  consisted  of  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons, 
and  clerkib^  Of  these,  the  three  former  acted  only  in  their  per- 
sonal capacities;  and,  carrying  their  own  purses  in  their  own 
pockets,  might  give  subsidies  to  the  king  to  what  proportion  they 
pleased,  and  justify  the  doing  thereof. 

Not  so  the  fourth  and^last  members,  being  clerks  chosen  for  their 
respective  cathedrals  and  diocesses,  legally  to  sit  as  long  as  the  Par- 
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liament  luted.  After  the  digsolution  thereof,  they  deusted  to  he 
public  persons,  lost  the  notion  of  representatiyes,  nod  xetiUBed  to 
their  private  condition.  In  which  capacity  they  might  hare  gm, 
for  themselyeB  what  sums  they  pleased,  bat  could  not  tote  away  tbe 
estates  of  other  clexgynlen,  cicept  the  respectife  cathediala  ind 
diodesses  had  re-elected  them  ;  which  had  it  been,  done,  they  might 
no  doubt  have  justified  the  giving  away  of  subsidies,  as  aatfaomed 
tihereunto,  though  the  Parliament  had  been  dissolved,  seeing  ^eveiy 
man  may  do  with  his  own  as  he  pleaseth  ;'*^  and  the  difiusiYe  dagf 
were  justly  interpreted  to  do  i^hat  was  done  by  their  prodoR. 
Truth  may  be  blamed,  but  cannot  be  shamed ;  and  I  have  unbo- 
somed my  thoughts  and  judgment  herein.  But  this  outawtUedi 
the  proportion  of  my  book,  and  let  me  make  a  fair  motion  to  ike 
Animadvertor.     I  resume  my  two  former  propositions ;  namely, — 

'^  1.  The  [m)ceediDg8  of  the  canon  law,  in  what  touched  tempo- 
nls  of.  life,  limb,  and  estate,  waa  always  limited  with  the  secnlar 
laws  and  national  customs  of  Cngland. 

^^2.  That  the  king,  by  consent  of  Parliament,  directed  the  pio- 
eeedings.  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  against  declared  heretics,  ao  tbai 
they  could  not  punish  them  in  Hfe  or  limb,  but  as  limited  by  the 
statute.^' 

If  the  Animadvertor,  who  hath  leisure  and  ability,  be  plened,  in 
confiitation  of  these  my  propositions,  to  write  a  few  sheets,  (it  bemg 
richly  worth  his  and  the  reader^s  pains,)  clearly,  briefly,  folly,  asd 
fairly,  wiiAaiU  the  least  dash  of  ill  Icmffuctge^  subscribing  his  name 
thereunto;  I  will,  God  willing,  return  him  my  answer  qualified 
accordingly ;  and,  though  I  confess  the  Animadvertor  bath  the  adf«n< 
tage  of  me  at  the  weapon  of  law,  yet  my  confidence  of  a  good 
cause  will  make  me  undertake  the  challenge ;  always  piovided,  that 
no  advantage  be  taken  against  us  by  any  for  delivering  our  judg- 
ments and  consciences  in  so  nice  a  controversy.  For  the  present  I 
forbear,  because  this  dispute  is  substantive  enough  to  stand  by  itself, 
and  too  large  to  be  adjected  to  this  book.     Our  author  proceeds :— - 

♦  ■  • 

121 — 124.  Dr.  Beylin. — ^'^I  have  heard,"  saith  he,  *^that  queen 
Elizabeth,  being  informed  that  Dr.  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Duiiiam, 
had  given  ten  thousand  pounds  in  marriage  with  his  daughter  i  and 
being  offended  that  a  prelate's  daughter  should  equal  a  princess  in  por- 
tion, took  away  one  thousand  pounds  a -year  from  that  bishopric,  and 
assigned  it  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  garrison  oF  Berwick.* 
(Ch.  Hist  v6l.  ii.  p.  129.)  In  telling  of  which  story  our  author  com- 
initis-many  mistakes,  as  in  most  things  else.  For,  First,  to  justify  the 
queen's  displeasure,  (if  she  were  displeased,)  he  makes  the  bishop 
richer, -and  the  portion  greater,  than  indeed  they  were.  The  ten  iImhh 
sMd* pounds  being  shrunk  to  eight;  and  that  eight  thousand  pooods 
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not  giyen  to  one  daiig{^ter,  (as  is  here  affiimed,)  but  divided  equally 
between  two ;  whereof  the  one  was  married  to  Sir  James  Harrington^ 
the  other  unto  Duncb  of  Berkshire.  (Idem^i^.  513.)  Seeondij.  Tint 
could  be  no  cause  of  the  queen's  displeasure,  and  much  less. of  the 
courtiers'  esTj ;  that  bishop  having  sat  in  the  see  of  Durham  above 
sevente^i  years.  And,  certainly,  he  must  needs  have  been  a  verj  ill 
husband  if,  out  of  such  a  great  revenue,  he  had  not  saved  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  to  prefer  his  children ;  the  income  being  as  great, 
find  the  charges  of  hospitality  less  than  they  have  been  since.  Thirdly. 
The  queen  did  not  take  away  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  firom  tha^ 
bishopric,  as  is  here  affirmed.  The  lands  were  left  to  it  as  before ; 
but,  in  regard  the  garrison  of  Berwick^reserved  the  bishop's  lands  and 
tenants  from  the  spoil  of  the  Scots ;  the  queen  thought  fit,  that  the 
bishops  should  contribute  towards  their  own  defence,  imposing  on  them 
an  annual  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  better  maintaining  of 
that  garrison.  Fourthly,  Bishop  Pilkingtoti  was  no  Doctor,  but  a 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  only ;  and  possibly  had  not  been  raised  by  our 
Author  to  an  higher  title  and  degree  than  the  TJniversity  had  given 
him,  but  that  he  was  ^  a  conniver  .at  nonconformity,"  as  our  author 
telletb  us.  (Ideniy  p.  513.)  Lastly.  I  shall  here  add,  that  I  conceive 
the  pension,  above-mentioned,  not  to  have  been  laid  upon  that  see 
after  Pilkington's  death,  but  on  his  first  preferment  to  it ;  the  French 
having  then  newly-landed  some  forces  in  Scotland,  which  put  the 
queen  upon  a  necessity  of  doubling  her  guards  and  increasing  her 
garrisons.  But,  whatsoever  was  the  cause  of  imposing  this  great  yearly 
payment  upon  that  bishopric,  certain  I  am  that  it  continued,  and 
the  money  was  duly  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  many  years,  after  the 
true  cause  thereof  was  taken  away;  the  queen's  displeasure  against 
Pilkington  ending  either  with  his  life  or  hers,  and  all  the  garrisons  and 
forces  upon  the  Borders  being  taken  away  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  James.  So  true  is  that  old  saying.  Quod  Christus  non 
capiiy  Jiscus  rapit ;  never  more  fully  verified  than  in  this  particular. 

Puller. — I  have  given-in  a  double  account  of  bishop  Pil- 
kington'^s  issue  and  estate, 

1.  As  fame  reported,  and  as  envious  courtiers  represented  it  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  that  he  gave  ten  thousand  with  his  only  daughter! 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  129.) 

2.  As  it  was  in  truth,  giving  but  four  thousand  a-piece  vith  two 
daughters.  (Idem^  p.  513.) 

The  Animadvertor  majr  allow  me  knowing  in  his  family,  my 
wife  being  grandchild  to  his  eldest  daughter,  married  to  sir  Henry 
Harrington.* 

Vet  no  relation  to  him»  o^  favour  for^m  as  a  seroi-nonconforra* 
ist,  but  mere  love  to  ihe  truth,  made  me  entitle  him  "  Doctor  C' 
though  I  confess  bishop  Godwin  makeih  him  but  Bachelor  in  Divl^ 

*  So  is  bis  name  in  my  conected  books. 
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nity.  For  Dr.  Caius,  Master  of  Gonville  Hall,  whilst  Pilkingtoa 
was  of  St,  John's  in  Cambridge,  pveth  him  the  style  of  Doctor,* 
who  must  be  presumed  most  exact  in  the  titles  of  his  own  contem- 
porary. 

The  difference  is  not  great,  betwixt  taking  away  ,£1000  yearfj 
from  the  bishopric,  and  charging  it  with  an  annual  pension  otJPlOOO 
to  maintain  the  garrison  of  Berwick.  However,  if  the  reader  cm 
gain  any  information  from  what  is  additory  in  the  AnimadTertor,  I 
(hall  be  right  glad  thereof. 


BOOK  VI. 

CONTAINING   THK   HISTOKY   OF    ABBSYS. 

125.  Dr.  Heylin; — ^This  book,  containing  the  History  of  Abbeji, 
seems  but  a  supplement  to  the  former;  but  being  made  a  distinct  book 
by  our  author,  we  must  do  so  likewise.  In  which  the  fizst  thing  capir 
ble  of  an  animadyersion,  is  but  merely  verbal ;  namely, 

'^  Cistercians,  so  called  from  one  Robert,  living  in  Cistercinm  in  Bur- 
gundy." (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  146.)  The  place  in  Buignndj  fiom 
whence  these  monks  took  denomination,  though  called  Oisterdam  bj 
the  Latins,  is  better  known  to  the  French  and  English  by  the  name 
Cisteaux ;  the  monks  thereof,  ^  the  monks  of  Cisteaux  "  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  les  moines  de  Cisteaux  by  the  French ;  and  yet  our  anduir 
hath  hit  it  better  in  his  Cistercians,  than  Ralph  Brooke,  York  henld, 
did  in  his  sister^senses ;  for  which  sufficiently  derided  by  AngoatiBe 
Vincent,  as  our  author,  being  so  well  studied  in  heraldry,  cannot 
choose  but  know. 

Fuller. — It  was  equally  in  my  power  and  pleasure,  (without 
the  least  prejudice  to  the  truth,)  whether  I  would  render  the  place 
in  tbe  French,  (Cisteaux,)  or  retain  the  Latin  name  Cisierdum,  I 
preferred  the  latter,  because  our  English  word  Cistercians  haih  most 
conformity  therewith. 

What  is  Ralph  Brooke'^s  sister-senses,  brother-senses,  or  non- 
senses to  me  ?  This  spends  time  in  writing,  money  in  baying, 
pains  in  reading,  makes  some  more  angry,  none  more  knowing. 
Our  author  proceeds  :— 

126.  Dr.  Heylin. — *^But  be  he  who  he  himself  or  any  other 
pleaseth, — ^brother,  if  they  will,  to  St.  George  on  horseback.*  (Ch.  Hist 
vol.  ii.  p.  148.)  Our  author,  not  satisfying  himself  in  that  Eqnitius, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  founder  of  monks  in  England,  makes 
him  in  scorn  to  be  the  ^'  brother  of  8t.  George  on  horseback ;"  ibsi  is 

*  In  bis  Uat  of  the  MaBten  of  St.  John's. 
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to  aajy  a  mere  chimera,  a  legendary  saint,  a  thing  of  nothing.  The 
knights  of  that  most  noble  Order  are  beholding  to  him  for  patting 
their  patron  in  the  same  rank  with  St  Eqoitias ;  of  whose  existence 
on  the  earth  he  can  find  no  contiaL 

FuLLKE. — I  honour  the  knights  of  that  noble  Order,  as  much  as 
the  AnimadTertor  himself.  Their  ribands  (though  now  wearing 
out  apace)  seem  in  mj  eyes  as  fair  and  fresh  as  when  first  put  on. 
I  do  not  deny,  but  much  doubt  of  St.  George,  as  he  is  presented 
with  his  improbable  achievements ;  yet  grant  the  whole  history  only 
emblematical,  and  allegorical  of  Christ,  rescuing  his  church  from  the 
might  and  malice  of  Satan ;  no  diminution  of  honour  at  all  is 
thereby  to  the  Fellows  of  that  noble  Order. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — Bat  I  would  have  him  know,  how  poorly  soever  he 
thinks  of  *^  St.  George  on  horseback,*  that  there  hath  more  been  said 
of  him,  his  noble  birth,  achievements,  with  his  death  and  martyrdom, 
than  all  the  friends  our  author  hath  will  or  can  justly  say  in  defence 
of  our  present  "  History." 

FuLLEE. — ^The  Animadvertor  might  have  done  well  to  instance 
in  that  author  which  hath  been  the  champion  for  this  champion,  and 
hath  so  substantially  asserted  him.  If  in  this  passage  he  refiecteth  - 
on  his  own  book  on  that  subject,  he  hath  looked  so  long  on  St. 
Geoige,  he  hath  foigot  Solomon  :  ^*  Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not 
thy  own  mouth ;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips."*^  For  my  part, 
I  am  yet  to  jseds  ^phat  service  he  hath  done  to  the  church  of  God,  so 
busy  to  make  ^*  down  sabbath,  and  up  St.  George.*"  Our  author 
proceeds : — 

127.  Dr.  Hetlin. — *^So  they  deserve  some  commendation  for  their 
orthodox  judgment  in  maintaining  some  controversies  in  divinity  of 
importance  against  the  Jesuits."  (Oh.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  152.)  Our 
author  speaks  this  of  the  Dominicans  or  Preaching  Friars,  who, 
though  they  be  the  sole  active  managers  of  the  Inquisition,  deserve, 
notwithstanding,  to  be  commended  for  ^  their  orthodox  judgment." 
How  so  ?  Because,  forsooth,  in  ^^  some  controversies  of  importance," 
^that  is  to  say,  predestination,  grace,  free-vrill,  and  the  rest  of  that 
link, — they  hold  the  same  opinions  against  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans, 
as  the  rigid  Lutherans  do  against  the  Melanchthonians,  and  the  rigid  or 
peremptory  Calvinists  against  the  Remonstrants.  As  powerful  as  the 
Jesuits  and  Frandacans  are  in  the  court  of  Rome,  they  could  nerer 
^t  the  pope  to  declare  so  much  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  as  here  our 
author  (out  of  pure  zeal  to  the  good  cause)  declares  in  favour  of  the 
Dominicans.  It  was  wont  to  be  the  property  or  commendation  of 
charity,  that  it  ^^  hoped  all  things,  believed  all  things,  thought  no  evil," 
and,  in  a  word,  **  covered  a  multitude  of  sins."  But  zeal  io  the  good 
cause,  having  eaten  up  charity,  so  far  ascribes  unto  itself  the  true 
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qnalities  of  it,  a«  to  p«un  over  the  sins  apd  yices  of  micb  who  bare 
engaged  themselres  in  defence  thereoE  And  ke  tliat  &yoiix«  the  good 
cause,  though  otherwise  heterodox  in  doctrine,  ixr^^olar  in  his  oonrer* 
sation,  as  bloody  a  hatcher  of  the  true  protestants  as  these  Preaduog 
Friars,  shall  haye  his  imperfections  coyered,  his  vices  hidden  under 
this  disgmse,— that  he  is  '^  orthodox  in  judgment,"  and  a  true  professor. 
Otherwise  the  Dominicans  had  not  found  such  fiEiyour  from  the  hands 
of  our  author,  who  would  have  drawn  as  much  blood  into  their  dieeks 
wi<h  his  pen,  as  they  have  drawn  from  many  a  true  protestant  by  their 
persecutions. 

Fuller. — Two  things  are  considerable  in  the  Dominicans. 

First.  Their  cruelty  in  managing  the  Inquisition,  which  all  must 
justly  condemn.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  God,  when  he  Biaketh 
inquisition  for  blood,  will  remember  the  bloody  Inquisition. 

Secondly.  Their  orthodoxness  in  many  points,  here  reckoned  up 
by  the  Animadvertor,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many  pious  and 
learned  diyines,  deserye  just  commendation.  And  if  the  Animad* 
yertor  dissent  from  them  herein,  sure  I  am,  he  will  close  with  them 
in  another  controyersy  against  the  Franciscans,  in  maintaining  that 
the  yirgin  Mary  was  conceiyed  in  sin.  For  although  all  generations 
shall  call  her  blessed ;  yet  it  followeth  not  the&ce,  that  she  wss 
without  sin,  seeing^*  blessed  is  he  to  whom  God  imputeth  no  mn.* 
In  a  word,  the  Dominicans  are  the  least  erroneous  of  all  the  monks 
fmd  friars.    Our  author  proceeds  :-* 

128.  Dr.  Heylin.-^"  We  will  conclude  with  their  obseryation,  (as 
an  ominous  presage  of  abbeys'  ruin,)  that  there  was  scarce  a  great 
abbey  in  England,  which,  once  at  least,  was  not  burnt  down  with 
lighting  from  heayen."  (Ch.  Hist.  yol.  ii.  p.  194.)  Our  author  may 
be  as  well  out  in  this,  as  he  hath  been  in  many  things  else ;  it  being 
an  ordinary  thing  to  ascribe  that  to  lightning,  or  fire  from  heayen, 
which  happened  by  the  malice  or  carelessness  of  knayes  on  earth  :  of 
^hich  I  shall  speak  more  hereafter,  on  occasion  of  the  firing  of  St 
Paul's  steeple  in  London.  (Idem.^  yol.  ii.  p.  4670 
.  Fuller. — If  yorur  author  "be  out,''  he  told  you  who  were  out 
:Fith  your  author ;  yea,  who  led  him  out ;  namely,  the  following 
authors,  being  all  of  them  authentical,  and  of  the  Romish  persua- 
sion,  cited  in  the  maigent: — ^1.  ffistoria  Gerwmi.  2.  Jffisiana 
Jnffulphi.  3.  Chronicon  Petroburg,  4.  Chronicon  SaneU  Edmtmdi. 
5.  Malmesbury.  6.  Hovedon.    7.  Walter  Coyentry.    8.  Fabian« 

These  may  be  presumed  utterly  unlikely  to  be-libel  heaven  for 
the  actions  of  earth,  or  to  entitle  that." an  accident  of  lightning,"' 
which  was  voluntary  from  knavish  incendiaries. 

Dr.  Heylin.— Now  only  noting  by  the  way,  that  "  scarce  any,"  and 
*'  but  thirteen,"  (for  our  author  names  no  more  which  were  so  con- 
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ffuned,)  hang  aoi  well  togetber.  If  only  **  thirteen"  were  so  hnmf', 
(and  sore  our  author  would  have  named  them,  if  thejhad  been  more,) 
he  should  have  rather  changed  his  style,  and  said  that  '^  of  so  many 
Bdigious  Houses  as  suffered  by  the  decays  of  time  and  the  foxy  of  the 
Danish  wars,  or  the  rage  of  accidental  fires,  scaioe  any  of  them  had 
been  stricken  by  the  band  of  heaTen." 

Fi7i«i.ER«-^He  might  as  well  have  said,  that  ''the  husbandman, 
who  only  showeth  e  sample,  hath  no  more  com  in  his  bam  ;  **  ot 
*'  the  draper  who  presenteth  but  a  pattern,  hath  no  more  cloth  in 
his  shop,*' 

I  was  unwilling  to  burden  my  book  with  the  enumeration  of  then! 
all ;  and  the  reader  may  take  notice,  of  the  thirteen  named,  nine 
were  mitred  abbeys,  each  cjoXAflov  avraj^io;  aXXMv, ''  eminently  worth 
many  meaner^  monasteries,  whose  names  follow.  1.  Canterbury* 
2.  Croyland.  3.  Peterborough.  4.  St,  Mary''s,  York.  5.  Ed^ 
mondsbury.  6.  Gloucester.  7.  Chichester.  8.  Glastonbury.  9, 
Evesham. 

'  If  it  were  worth  the  while,  I  could  add  many  more  ;  mean  time^ 
it  is  enough  to  say,  Mr.  Fox  is  the  author  wherein  this  is  to  be 
found.    Our  author  proceeds : — 

129.  Dr.  Heylin. — "Hence  presently  arose  the  northern  rebellion^ 
wherein  all  the  open  undertakers  were  north  of  Trent,"  &c.  (Ch.  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  212.)  Not  all  "  the  open  undertakers,"  I  am  sure  of  that ; 
our  author  telling  us  in  the  words  next  following,  that  "  this  commo- 
tion began  first  in  Lincolnshire,"  no  part  whereof,  except  the  river-isle 
of  Axholme,  lies  beyond  the  Trent.  Concerning  which  we  are 
instructed  by  John  Stow,  that  "  at  an  assise  for  the  king's  subsidy 
kept  in  Lincolnshire,  the  people  made  an  insuirection,  and  gathered 
nigh  twenty  thousand  persons,  who  took  certain  lords  and  gentlemen 
of  the  conntzy,  causing  them  to  be  sworn  to  them  upon  certain  Articled 
which  they  had  devised."*  For  which  rebellion,  and  some  other  prac- 
tices against  the  state,  twelve  of  that  county,  that  is  to  say,  five  priests, 
and  seven  laymen,  were  not  long  after  drawn  to  Tyburn,  and  there 
hanged  and  quartered.t  By  which  we  see,  that  all  the  open  under-* 
takers  in  the  northern  rebellion  were  not  north  of  Trent,  nor  all  the 
principal  undertakers  neither;  some  lords  and  gentlemen  of  that 
county  (though  against  their  wills)  appearing  in  it,  and  amongst  others 
sir  John  Hussey,  created  baron  not  long  before  by  king  Henry  VIII< 
and  shortly  after  punished  by  him  with  the  loss  of  his  head,  for  being 
one  of  the  heads  of  this  insurrection.^ 

Fuller.— Almost  all  Lincolnshire  Heth  north  (though  not  of 
the  fall)  of  the  foundation  of  Trent.     However,  these  words, 

•  Stow  in  Hemy  VIII.  fol.  678.  t  Idem.  fol.  67*.  t  CamDkji  i« 

LlMohkahin,  foL  ASS. 
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«  north  of  TrenC  stall  be  altered  into,  *<  in  the  north    of  Eng- 
lancj.'^    Our  author  proceeds  :— 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^^  Where  there  be  many  people,  there  will  be  many 
offenders ;  there  being  a  EEam  amongst  the  eight  in  the  ark  ;  jea,  i 
Cain  amongst  the  four  primitiye  persons  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  218.)  In  this,  our  author's  role  is  better 
than  his  exemplification.  For  though  there  were  but  eight  penons 
in  the  ark,  whereof  Ham  was  one ;  yet  in  all  probability  there  were 
more  than  four  persons  in  the  world  at  the  birth  of  Abel,  reckoning 
him  for  one.  For  though  the  Scripture  doth  subjoin  the  birth  of  Abd 
unto  that  of  Cain,  yet  it  was  rather  in  relation  to  the  following  stoiy, 
wherein  Abel  was  a  principal  party,  than  that  no  other  children  had 
been  bom  between  them.  The  world  had  peopled  very  slowly,  and 
nerer  increased  to  such  yast  multitudes  in  so  short  a  time,  if  Ere  had 
not  twinned  at  least  at  erery  birth,  and  that  some  other  children  had 
not  interrened  between  Cain  and  Abel.  Nor  was  Cain,  in  relation  to 
the  time  of  his  brother's  birth,  to  be  accounted  of  as  Cain  in  cm 
author's  sense,  that  is  to  say,  a  malefactor,  an  offender,  a  murderer  <^ 
his  innocent  brother ;  or,  if  we  take  him  in  that  sense,  there  mvat  be 
then  some  scores  of  persons  at  the  least,  if  not  many  hundreds,  and, 
consequently,  no  such  Cain  amongst  the  four  primitire  persons  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  as  our  author  would. 

**  Such  who  are  prelatically  affected,  must  acknowledge  these  nev 
foundations  of  the  king's  for  a  worthy  work,"  &c.  (Ch.  Hist.  toL  ii 
p.  252.)  So  then  the  foundation  of  six  bishoprics,  with  the  cs^iitakr 
bodies,  schools,  alms-houses,  and  other  ministers  and  officers  snbser- 
yient  to  them,  is  to  be  thought  ^'  a  worthy  work  "  (with  reference  to 
the  work  itself)  by  none  but  *^  such  as  are  prelatically  affected."  Hm 
preferment  of  so  many  men  of  learning,  the  education  of  so  maaj 
children,  the  maintenance  of  so  many  choirmen,  the  relief  of  ao  maoy 
decayed  and  impotent  persons,  the  proyision  made  for  so  many  of  sQ 
sorts,  who  had  their  being  and  subsistence  in  the  said  foundations,  had 
nothing  in  it  which  might  signify  *'a  worthy  work,"  unless  there  be 
somewhat  of  a  prelatical  persuasion  in  them  who  put  that  valne  and 
esteem  upon  it.  If  any  of  a  contrary  judgment  do  iqiprore  the  same, 
it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  worth  of  the  work,  but  to  the  aoddental 
use  which^the  unhappiness  of  this  age  hath  put  them  to;  that  is  to  say, 
by  selling  all  the  lands  which  seyerally  belonged  unto  them^  to  aupplj 
the  present  necessities  of  the  commonwealth,  as  our  author  tdleth  us. 
Assuredly,  such  as  are  now  founded  in  Colleges,  or  possessed  of  tithes, 
haye  good  cause  to  thank  him  for  this  discourse ;  which,  by  this  rale 
and  reason,  are  to  be  approyed  of  by  none  but  those  who  are  interested 
and  concerned  in  them ;  except  it  be  with  reference  to  some  subse- 
quent sale,  when  the  pretended  exigencies  of  the  commonwealth,  w  of 
any  preyailing  party  in  it,  shall  require  the  same. 

Fuller. — I  pass  not  whether  there  were,  or  were  not ;   I  build 
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nothing  of  consequence  thereon ;  and  the  matter  being  no  more,  I 
may  take  it  by  content  without  telling  it,  on  the  reputation  of  the 
general  opinion*     Our  author  proceeds  :— 

l30.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^*  It  was  in  those  days  conceived  highly  inju- 
rioQs,  to  thrust  monks  and  nuns  out  of  house  and  home,  without 
assigning  them  any  allowance  for  their  subsistence."  (Ch.  Hist.  rol.  ii. 
p.  S55.)     Our  author  says  rery  well  in  this,  there  being  few  religi- 
ous persons  thrust  out  of  their  houses,  (except  those  that  suffered  by  the 
first  act  of  dissolation,)  who  either  were  not  preferred  in  the  cfaurcb^ 
{as  Wakeman,  the  last  abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  was  by  the  king  made  the 
first  bishop  of  Glouoester,)  or  otherwise  provided  of  some  liberal  pen- 
sion, accoiding  to  their  age,  wants,  and  quality ;  insomuch  as  sir  Wil- 
liam Weston,  lord  prior  of  the  Order  of  St.  John's,   had   a  yearly 
pension  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  Rawson,  the  subprior,  of  a  thousand 
marks ;  some  of  the  brethren,  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ; 
and  thirty  pounds  per  annum  he  that  had  least.     Nor  did  the  king 
only  give  them  such  competent  pensions  as  might  yield  them  a  subeist- 
«nce  for  the  future,  but  furnished  them  with  ready  money  beforehand, 
{tbeir  viaticum  or  advance-money  as  it  were,)  toward  their  setting-up 
in  the  world,  which  commonly  amounted  to  a  fourth  part  of  their 
yearly  pension.    The  like  honest  care  to  which  I  find  in  our  author's 
^'  History  of  Waltham* Abbey,"  (page  261,)  where  he  telleth  us,  that 
the  Canons  founded  there  by  king  Harold  were  not  removed  thence 
hj  king  Henry  II.  (notwithstanding  the  scandalous  conversation  which 
was  charged  upon  them,")  and  Augustinian- Friars  brought  into  their 
pl^ce,  donee  prcedieiis  Canonici*  3ufficienter  prwimmfuisseiy  *'  till  the 
said  Canons  were  other  ways  provided  of  sufficient  maintenance."    And 
this  may  serve  for  the  instruction  (I  will  not  say  the  reproach)  of  the 
present  times,  in  which  so  many  bishops,  deans,  and  prebendaries,  no  way 
obnoxious  to  any  such  scandalous  accusations,  have  been  thrust  out  of 
their  cathedfals  without  the  allowance  of  one  penny  towJEurds  their  sub- 
sistence.    The  like  may  be  said  also  in  the  case  of  the  sequestered 
clergy.     For  though,  by  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  their 
wires  and  children  were  to  enjoy  a  fifUi  part  of  the  yearly  profits  of 
their  benefices,  yet  the  unconscionable  intruders  found  so  many  shifts 
to  evade  that  order,  that  very  few  enjoyed  the  just  benefit  of  it ;  and 
they  that  did,  found  their  attendance  on  ''the  Committee  for  plundered 
Ministers  "  so  troublesome  and  chargeable  to  them,  that  it  did  hardly 
quit  the  cost.     One  man  I  know  particularly,  who,  after  above  twenty 
orders  pro  and  con^  and  the  riding  of  above  a  thousand  miles  backward 
and  forward,  besides  a  chargeable  stay  ni  London  to  attend  the  business, 
was  lain  at  last  to  make  a  private  agreement  with  the  adverse  party, 
and  take  a  tenth  part  instead  of  a  fifth.    The  like  may  be  said  idso  of 
the  late  3UI9  by  which  the  Presbyterian  intruders  are  settled  in  the 
benefices  of  the  sequestered  clergy  for  term  of  life.     For  though  it  be 
thereby  provided,  that  the  commissioners  *'  for  rejecting  of  scanda* 

I  I 
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lou8  ministen  "  shall  hare  power  to  grant  a  fifth  part,  together  irithtSw 
arrears  thereof,  to  the  sequestered  and  ejected  clergy;  yet  is  tihe  Bui 
dogged  with  two  such  circumstances,  as  make  it  altogether  mraselal 
to  some,  and  may  make  it  little  heneficial  unto  all  the  rest.  For  hj 
the  First  it  is  declared,  that  no  man  shall  receiye  any  benefit  by  it,  vk 
hath  either  thirty  pounds  per  annum  in  realy  or  five  hundred  pouods 
in  personal  estate ;  by  means  whereof  many  who  hare  had  some  hn- 
dreds  of  pounds  yearly  to  maintain  their  families,  are  tied  up  to  m 
poor  a  pittance  as  will  hardly  keep  their  children  from  begging  in  tiie 
open  streets.  By  the  other,  there  is  such  a  power  giyen  to  the  Cooh 
missioners,  that,  ^*  not  exceeding  the  fifth  part,"  they  may  give  to  the 
poor  sequestered  clergy  as  much  and  as  little  as  they  please,  under 
that  proportion.  And  one  I  know  particularly  in  this  case  also,  who 
for  an  arrear  of  twelre  years  out  of  a  benefice  rented  fbrmcri?  it 
£250  per  annum^  to  my  certain  knowledge  could  obtain  bat  jB3.  6«.  8^ 
(the  first  intruder  being  still  living,  and  possessed  of  that  benefice,] 
and  no  more  than  twenty  marks  per  annum  for  his  ftiture  subsistenee ; 
which  is  but  a  nineteenth  part,  instead  of  a  fifth.  And  this  I  hsn 
ohserred  the  rather,  that  if  these  papers  should  chance  to  come  iam 
the  hands  of  any  of  those  who  hare  the  conduct  of  afiairs,  they  wodd 
be  pleased  to  cause  the  said  Bill  to  be  reyiewed,  and  make  the  benefit 
thereof  more  certain  and  extensive  than  it  is  at  the  present.  Onr 
author  might  have  saved  me  the  greatest  part  of  this  application,  had 
he  been  minded  to  do  the  poor  cleigy  any  right,  as  he  seldom  dodu 
For  proof  whereof  we  need  but  look  upon  a  passage  in  this  rery  boot 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  169,)  which  k  this  that  foUoweth  .^— « Once,* 
saith  he,  *'  it  was  in  my  mind  to  set  down  a  catalogue  (easy  to  do,  and 
useful  when  done)  of  such  houses  of  Cistercians,  Templars,  and  Hof- 
pitallers,  which  were  founded  since  the  Lateran  Council,  yet  going 
under  the  general  notion  of  tithe^ftee,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
church.  But  since,  on  second  thoughts,  I  conceived  it  better  to  let  it 
alone,  as  not  sure,  on  such  discovery,  of  any  blessing  from  such  nuais- 
ters  which  should  gain,  but  certain  of  many  curses  fix>m  such  laymea 
who  should  lose,  thereby.*  So  he.  But  I  have  heard  it  for  a  usual  say- 
ing of  king  Henry  I Y.  of  France,  that  '*  he  who  feared  the  pope's  car^. 
the  reproaches  of  discontented  people,  and  the  frowns  of  his  mistiest 
should  never  sleep  a  quiet  hour  in  his  bed."  •  And  so  much  for  that. 

Poller. — The  Animadvertor,  going  along  with  me  in  this  loc^ 
note,  needeth  no  answer  of  mine.  Hereupon  he  taketh  occasioo  tr 
show  how  injuriously  many  sequestered  clergymen  are  dealt  with  is 
their  fifth  part;  that,  instead  thereof,  but  a  nineteenth  part  i* 
paid  in  some  places  ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  must  concur  with  him  in  ^ 
sad  a  truth. 

But  whereas,  after  his  too  just  complaint,  he  concludeth  with  th  * 
passage  :— "  Our  author  might  have  saved  me  the  greatest  part  '  * 
this  application,  had  he  been  minded  to  do  the  poor  clergy  any  nch. 
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V  he  seldom  doth :  ^  let  me  add,  *'  The  Animadvertor  might  bar^ 
saved  me  all  the  pains  of  this  answer,  had  he  not  been  minded  cause- 
lessly to  cavil,  as  he  often  doth.^  For  when  I  handled  the  subject 
of  the  fifth  part,  First,  I  got  the  order  for  it,  (hard  to  come  by,)  to 
be  inserted.  Secondly.  I  solemnly  answered  seven  subterfuges,  pre- 
tended by  such  as  either  wholly  refuse,  or  defectively  pay,  the  fifth 
i)art  to  the  sequestered  minister,  and  thus  conclude : — 

^'  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  pitiful  and  pious  intentions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment so  abused  and  deluded  by  the  indirect  dealings  of  others ;  &o 
that  they  cannot  attain  their  intended  ends,  for  the  relief  of  so  many 
poor  people,  seeing,  no  doubt,  therein  they  desired  to  be  like  tha 
Best  of  Beings,  who  as  closely  applieth  his  lenitive  as  corrosive 
plasters,  and  that  his  mercy  may  take  as  true  efiect  as  his  justice. 
Sure,  if  the  present  authority  (when  at  leisure  from  higher  employ- 
ment)  shall  be  pleased  to  take  the  groans  of  these  poor  souls  into 
its  consideration,  the  voice  of  their  hungry  bowels  will  quickly  be 
turned  to  a  more  pleasant  tune,  from  barking  for  food,  to  the  bles- 
sing of  those  who  procured  it.  Nor  let  any  censure  this  a  digres- 
sion from  my  History;  for  though  my  estate  will  not  suffer  me, 
with  Job,  to  be  ^  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame,*  (Job 
xxix.  15,)  I  will  endeavour  what  I  can  to  be  a  tongue  for  the 
dumb.*"  (Ch,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  492,  493.) 

Let  the  reader  judge  betwixt  me  and  the  Animadvertor,  whether, 
in  this  particular  matter  controverted^  I  have  not  done  the  poor 
cleigy  as  much  right  as  lay  in  my  power,  and  more  than  consisted 
with  my  safety.     Our  author  proceeds : — 

131.  Dh.  Hetlin. — *'*'  But  this  was  done  without  any  great  cost  to  the 
crown,  only  by  altering  the  property  of  the  place  from  a  late-made 
cathedral  to  an  abbey."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  278.)  Our  author  speaks 
this  of  the  church  of  Westminster ;  which  though  it  suffered  many 
changes,  yet  had  it  no  suck  change  as  our  author  speaks  of;  that  is  to 
say,  firom  a  cathedral  to  an  abbey,  without  any  other  alteration  which 
came  in  between.  For  when  the  monastery  was  dissolved  by  king  Henry 
Yin.  anno  1539,  it  was  made  a  deanery,  William  Benson  being  the 
first  dean.  In  the  year  1541,  he  made  it  an  episcopal  see,  or  cathe- 
dral church,  and  placed  Thomas  TLurlby  the  first  bishop  there.  But 
Thurlby  being  removed  to  Norwich,  anno  1550,  the  bishopric  was 
suppressed  by  king  Edward  YI.  and  the  church  ceased  from  being 
cathedral,  continuing  as  a  deanery  only  till  the  21st  of  November, 
1557;  ftt  what  time  Dr.  Hugh  Weston,  the  then  dean  thereof,  unwil- 
lingly removed  to  Windsor,  made  room  for  Feckenham  and  his  monks, 
and  so  restored  it  once  again  to  the  state  of  an  abbey,  as  our  author 
telleth  us. 

FuLLka. — I  said  not,  that  it  was  immediately  changed  from  a 
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cathedral  to  an  abbey;  but  that  it  was  changed,  and  that  withoot 
any  great  cost  to  the  crown ;  so  my  words  want  nothing  but  a 
candid  reader  of  them.     Our  author  proceeds : — 

132,  133.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^^Nor  can  I  find,  in  the  first  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  any  particular  statute  wherein  (as  in  the  reign  of  king  Hemy 
YIII.)  these  Orders  are  nominalim  suppressed,"  &c.  (Oh.  Hist.  toL  il 
p.  281.)  But,  First,  the  seyeral  Orders  of  Religious  Persons  were  not 
*^suppressed  nominatim'  except  that  of  St  John's,  by  a  statute  in  the 
time  of  king  Henry  YIII.  Secondly.  If  there  were  no  such  statute,  yet 
was  it  not  because  those  Houses  ^'  had  no  legal  settlement,**  as  it  after 
folio  weth;  queen  Maty  being  vested  with  a  power  of  granting  mortmains, 
and  consequently  of  founding  these  Religious  Houses  in  a  legal  way. 
Thirdly.  There  might  be  such  a  statute,  though  our  auth<Hr  nerer  bad 
the  good  luck  to  see  it ;  and  yet,  for  want  of  such  good  luck,  I  find 
him  apt  enough  to  think  there  was  no  such  statute.  El  quod  hob 
invenit  usquam^  esse  putat  nusquam^  in  the  poet's  language.  And 
such  a -statute  as  he  speaks  of  there  was  indeed,  mentioned  and  related 
to  in  the  charter  of  queen  Elizabeth  for  founding  the  collegiate  diuidi 
of  St.  Peter  in  Westminster.  But  being  an  unprinted  statute,  and  of 
private  use,  it  easily  might  escape  our  author's  diligence,  thongb  it  did 
not  Camden's.;  who,  being  either  better-sighted,  or  more  oonoemed, 
had  a  view  thereof.  For,  telling  us  how  the  monks  with  their  abbot 
had  been  set  in  possession  again  by  queen  Mary,  he  after  addetb,  that 
^  they  within  a  while  after  being  cast  out  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
the  most  Virtuous  queen  Elizabeth  converted  it  into  a  coll^^te  chuidi, 
or  rather  into  a  seminary  or  nurse-garden  of  the  church,"  &c.* 

Fuller. — I  could  not  then  find  the  statute,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confers  it.  Let  those  be  censured  who  pretend  to  hare 
found  what  they  have  not,  and  so  by  their  confidence  (or  impudence 
rather)  abuse  posterity.  Since,  I  have  found  a  copy  thereof  in  sir 
Thomas  Cotton^s  library,  with  many  commissions  granted  thereupon, 
for  the  dissolution  of  such  Marian  foundations.  Our  author  pro- 
ceeds : — 

134.  Dh.  Heylin. — ^^  Jesuits,  the  last  and  newest  of  all  Ordersw* 
(Ch.  Hist.  ToL  ii.  p.  288.)  The  newest^  if  the  last^  there  is  no  doubt  of 
ihat :  but  ''  the  last"  they  were  not,  the  OrBtonaw ^as  they  call  them) 
being  of  a  later  brood ;  the  Jesuits,  founded  by  IgnatiiM  Xqyola,  a 
Spaniard,  and  confirmed  by  pope  Paul  III.  anno  1540;  the  Olato- 
rians  founded  by  Philip  Merio,  a  Florentine,  and  confinned  by  pope 
Pius  lY.  anno  1564.  By  which  account  these  Oratorians  are  younger 
brethren  to  the  Jesuits,  by  the  space  of  four  and  twenty  years  ;  and 
consequently  the  Jesuits  not  "the  last  and  newest  of  ReKgious 
Orders." 

•  Camdbn  in  Middle«ex,  ful.  429. 
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Fuller. — Writing  the  "Church  History  of  Britain,*"  I  herein 
confined  my  expression  thereunto.  The  Jesuits  are  "  the  last  and 
newest  Order,^  ^rhose  over-activity  in  our  land  commends  (or  con« 
demns  them  rather)  to  public  notice. 

Idem  est  non  esse,  ei  nan  apparere.  The  Oratorians  nevet 
appeared  in  England,  save  an  handful  of  them,  who,  at  queen 
Mary'^s  *  first  arrival  from  France,  only  came  hither,  to  go  hence  a 
few  months  after. 


BOOK  VII. 


CONTAIKING    THE    REIGN    OF    KING    EDWARD    VI. 

1^.  Dr.  Heylin. — We  are  now  come  unto  the  reign  of  king 
Cdward  YI.  which  our  author  passeth  lightly  over,  though  very  full  of 
action  and  great  alterations.  And  here  the  first  thing  which  I  meet 
"with,  is  an  unnecessary  query  which  he  makes  about  the  Injunction! 
of  this  king ;  amongst  which  we  find  one  concerning  the  religious  keep- 
ijig  of  the  holy-days,  in  the  close  whereof  it  is  declared,  ^'  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  all  people,  in  time  of  harvest,  to  labour  upon  holy  and  fes- 
tival days,  and  save  that  thing  which  God  hath  sent ;  and  that  scrupu- 
losity to  abstain  from  working  on  those  days  doth  grievously  offend 
God."  Our  author  hereupon  makes  this  query,  that  is  to  say,  ^*  Whe- 
ther in  the  twenty-fourth  Injunction,  labouring  in  time  of  harvest 
upon  hdy'days  and  festivals^  relateth  not  only  to  those  of  ecclesiastic 
eel  constitution,  (as  dedicated  to  saints,)  or  be  inclusive  of  the  Lord's* 
day  also  ?  "  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  309.)  Were  not  our  author  a  great 
zealot  for  the  Lord's-day  sabbath,  and  studious  to  entitle  it  to  some 
antiquity,  we  had  not  met  with  such  a  query.  The  law  and  practice 
of  those  times  make  this  plain  enough.  For  in  the  statute  of  5  and 
6  of  Edward  YI.  cap.  3,  the  names  and  number  of  the  holy-days 
being  first  laid  down,  that  is  to  say,  "  ail  Sundays  in  the  year,  the  ieasta 
of  the  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Epiphany,"  &a  with 
all  the  rest  still  kept,  and  there  named  particularly,  it  is  thus  enacted, 
namely,,  ^' That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfrd  to  every  husbandman, 
labourer,  fisherman,  and  to  all  and  every  other  person  and  persons  of  what 
estate,  degree,  or  condition  he  or  they  be,  upon  the  holy-days  aforesaid 
in  harvest,  or  at  any  other  times  in  the  year,  when  necessity  shall  so 
require^  to  labour,  ride,  fish,  or  work  any  kind  of  work,  at  their  free 
wills  and  pleasure :  any  thing  in  this  Act  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." The  law  being  such,  there  is  no  question  to  be  made  in 
point  of  practice,  nor  consequently  of  the  meaning  of  the  king'« 

*  Henrietta  Mariaj  the  qneen  of  Charlei  I. — Edit, 
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Injanetion.  For  further  opening  of  which  truth,  we  find  in  rir  John 
Haywood's  History  of  this  king,  that  not  the  oonntry  only,  hat  the 
eourt  were  indulged  the  liberty  of  attending  biydnesa  on  that  day ;  it 
being  ordered  by  the  king,  amongst  other  things,  ^  that  the  Loids  of 
the  Council  should  upon  Sundays  attend  the  public  affiurs  <^  the 
realm,  dispatch  answers  to  letters  for  good  order  of  the  State,  and 
make  full  dispatches  of  all  things  concluded  the  week  before ;  pro- 
vided that  tbey  be  present  at  Common-Prayer.  And  that  on  ereiy 
Sunday  night  the  king's  Secretary  should  deliver  liim  a  memorial  of 
such  things  as  are  to  be  debated  by  the  privy  council  in  the  week 
ensuing."  *  AVhich  orders  had  our  author  read  and  compared  with  the 
statute,  he  had  not  needed  to  have  made  this  query  about  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  king's  Injunction. 

FuLLEu. — It  is  better  to  be  over-doubtful,  than  over-eoofident. 
It  had  been  much  for  the  credit,  and  nothing  against  the  conscience, 
of  the  Animadvertor,  if  he  had  made  queries,  where  he  so  positively 
and  falsely  hath  concluded  agamst  me.  Now  my  query  is 
answered ;  and  I  believe  that  the  Lord'^s  day  was  induded  witkza 
the  number  of  holy-days,  and  common  work  permitted  thereon. 

This  maketh  me  bespeak  my  own  and  the  reader'*s  (justly  sus- 
pecting that  the  Animadvertor  will  not  join  with  us  herein  on  this 
account)  thankfulness  to  God,  that  the  Reformation  since  the  time 
of  king  Edward  VI.  hath  been  progressive,  and  more  perfected,  in 
this  point  amongst  the  rest,  in  securing  the  Lord'^s  day  firom  serrile 
employments.     Our  author  proceeds :— - 

136.  Dr.  Hetlin. — **  In  the  first  year  of  king  Edward  VI.  it  was 
recommended  to  the  care  of  the  most  grave  bishops,  and  otbers,  (assem- 
bled by  the  king  at  his  Castle  at  Windsor,)  and  when  by  them  com- 
pleted, set  forth  in  print,  1548,  with  a  proclamation  in  the  king's  name, 
to  give  authority  thereunto,  being  also  recommended  unto  eveiy  bishop 
by  especial  letters  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  see  the  same  pat 
in  execution.  And  in  the  next  year  a  penalty  was  imposed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  on  such  who  should  deprave  or  neglect  the  use  thereof.' 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  312.)  Our  author  here  mistakes  himself^  and  con- 
founds the  business;  making  no  difierence  between  the  whole  first 
Litufgy  of  king  Edward  YI.  and  a  particular  form  of  administration. 
For  the  better  understanding  whereof,  he  may  please  to  know,  that  ia 
the  first  Parliament  of  this  king  there  passed  a  statute,  (1  Edward  TL 
cap.  1,)  entituled,  '*  An  Act  against  such  as  speak  against  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar ;  and  for  the  receipt  thereof  in  both  kinds."  Upon  the  owiiD^ 
out  whereof,  '*  the  king,  being  no  less  desirous,"  as  Fox  rektes  it,  **to 
have  the  form  of  administration  of  the  sacrament  reduced  to  the  right 
rule  of  the  Scriptures,  and  first  use  of  the  primitive  church,  than  he  was 
to  establish  the  same  by  authority  of  his  own  regal  lawS|  appointed  cer> 

*  Hiat.  £d\Tard  VI.  p.  353. 
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tain  of  the  most  grare  and  leamed  bishops  and  odienr  of  his  realm  to 
assemble  together  at  his  Castle  of  Windsor,  there  to  argue  and  entreat 
of  this  matter,  and  condude  upon  and  set  forth  one  perfect  and  uni- 
fozm  order,  according  to  the  rule  and  use  aforesaid ;  which  book  was 
printed  and  set  out  March  8th,  1548,"  (which  is  15479  according  to  (he 
account  of  the  church  of  England,)  /'  with  a  proclamation  of  the 
king's  before,  as  bj  the  book  itself  appeareth."  (Acts  and  Monuments^ 
page  658.)  But  this  book,  thus  set  out  and  published,  contained 
nothing  but  "a  Form  and  Order  of  Admiustering  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion under  both  kinds,"  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  before-mentioned  ;:: 
and  served  but  as  a  preamble  to  the  following  lituigy,  a  breakfasts 
(as  it  were)  to  the  feast  ensuing.  The  liturgy  came  not  out  till  near 
two  years  after,  confirmed  in  Parliament  anno  2,  3  Edward  YI.  cap.  i 
and  in  that  Parliament  cried  up  as  made  by  ^'  the  immediate  aid  and 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Qhost."  Which,  notwithstanding  some 
exceptions  being  taken  at  it,  (as  our  author  notes,)  by  Calvin  abroad^ 
and  some  sealots  at  home,  the  book  was  ^'  brought  under  a  review ; " 
much  altered  in  all  the  parts  and  offices  of  it,  but  whether  unto  the  bet- 
ter, or  unto  the  worse,  let  some  others  judge. 

Fuller. — If  the  reader,  by  perusing  this  note  of  the  Animad- 
Tertor,  can  methodize  the  confusion  charged  on  me,  I  shall  be  right 
glad  thereof;  and  I  wish  that  the  nice  distinction  of  the  Liturgy^ 
and  the  Form  of  Adminigtration^  may  be  informative  unto  him, 
more  than  it  is  to  me. 

The  close  of  this  Animadversion, — "  whether  this  book  brought 
under  a  review,  much  altered  in  all  the  parts  and  offices  of  it,  be 
unto  the  better  or  unto  the  worse,'' — ^leaves  it  under  a  strong  sus- 
picion of  the  negative  in  the  judgment  of  the  Animadvertor. 

And  now  I  shall  wonder  no  more  at  the  Animadvertor's  falling 
foul  on  my  book,  who  (as  he  confesseth  *)  am  ^^  not  known  unto 
him  by  any  injury.''  Seeing  such  distance  in  our  judgments,  that 
he  conceiveth  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  more 
perfect  than  what  was  afterwards,  ^^  let  us  make  us  a  captain  and 
return  unto  Egypt."  (Numbers  xiv.  4.)  I  have  too  much  advantage 
in  my  own  hand,  and  a  principle  in  my  bosom  will  not  give  me 
leave  to  make  use  thereof  to  the  utmost.     Our  author  proceeds : — 

137—140.  Dr.  Heylin ''At  last  the  great  earl  of   Warwick 

deserted  his  chaplain  in  open  field  to  shift  for  himself.  Indeed,  he 
had  higher  things  in  his  head,  than  to  attend  such  trifles."  (Ch.  Hist. 
YoL  ii.  p.  333.)  A  man  may  easily  discern  a  cat  by  her  claw ;  and  we 
may  find  as  easily,  by  the  scratches  of  our  authoi^s  pen,  to  what  party 
in  the  church  he  stands  most  inclined.  He  had  before  declared  for  the 
Dominicans  and  Rigid  Calvinists  in  some  points  of  doctrine,  and  now 
declares  himself  for  the  Nonconformists  in  point  of  ceremony.     He- 

*  In  him  IntrodacUoDi  p.  349. 
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had  not  else  called  tbe  episcopal  omaments,  particolarlj  the  rochetf 
chimere,  and  square-cap,  by  the  name  of  ^trifles;"  sudi  trifles  as 
ivere  not  "vrorth  the  contending  for,  if  resolute  Ridley  had  been  pleased 
to  dispense  therein.  The  truth  is,  that  Hoopei's  opposition  in  ihh  parti- 
cular gave  the  first  ground  to  those  combustions  in  the  chuidi  which 
after  followed ;  Calyin  extremely  stickling  for  him,  and  writing  to  his 
party  here  to  assist  him  in  it.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why 
our  author  is  so  favourable  in  his  censure  of  him,  page  330,  and  poll 
such  answers  in  the  mouths  of  the  Nonconformist,  page  332,  as  I  can 
hardly  think  were  so  well  hammered  and  accommodated  in  those  cariy 
days ;  such  as  seem  rather  fitted  for  the  temper  and  acumen  o£  the 
present  times,  after  a  long  debating  of  all  particulars  and  a  strict  search 
into  nil  the  niceties  of  the  controversy,  than  to  the  first  begimuiigs 
and  unpremeditated  agitations  of  a  new-bom  quarrel. 

*^  Yet  this  work  met  afterwards  with  some  frowns  even  in  the  &oes 
of  great  clergymen,  &c,  because  they  conceived  these  singing-psafans 
erected  in  corrivafity  and  opposition  to  the  reading-psalms;,  which  were 
formerly  sung  in  cathedral  churches."  (Ch.  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  336l)  And 
those  ''  great  churchmen  "  had  good  reason  for  what  they  did,  wisdy 
foreseeing  that  the  singing  of  those  psalms  so  translated  in  rhjihm  and 
metre  would  work  some  alteration  in  the  executing  of  the  pnUie 
Liturgy.  For,  First,  though  it  be  expressed  in  the  title  of  those 
singing-psalms,  that  they  were  '^  set  forth  and  allowed  to  be  sung  in  all 
churches  before  and  after  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer;  and  also 
before  and  after  sermons;"  yet  this  allowance  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  connivance  than  an  approbation :  no  such  allowance  being 
any  where  found  by  such  as  have  been  most  industrious  and  am- 
cemed  in  the  search  thereof.  Secondly.  Whereas  it  was  intended  that 
the  said  psalms  should  be  only  sung  ^^  before  and  afler  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer ;  and  also  before  and  after  sermons,"  (which  shows 
they  were  not  to  be  intermingled  in  the  public  liturgy,)  in  very  little 
time  they  prevailed  so  far  in  most  parish  churches,  as  to  thmst  the 
Te  Deum^  the  Benedicius,  the  Magnificat,  and  the  Nunc  dimiifu, 
quite  out  of  the  church.  And,  Thirdly,  by  the  practices  and  endea- 
vours of  the  Puritan  party,  they  came  to  be  esteemed  the  most  divine 
part  of  God's  public  service ;  the  reading-psalms  together  vrith  the 
first  and  second  lessons  being  heard  in  many  places  with  a  covered  head, 
bit  all  men  sitting  bareheaded  when  the  psahn  is  sung.  And  to  that 
end,-  the  parish  clerk  must  be  taught  when  he  names  the  psalm,  to  call 
upon  the  people  to  sing  it  *^  to  the  praise  and  gloiy  of  God  ^  *  no  sadi 
preparatory  exhortation  being  used  at  the  naming  of  the  chapters  or 
the  daily  psalms.  But  whereas  our  author  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
reading-psalms  were  formerly  sung  only  in  cathedral  churches,  he  is 
exceedingly  mistaken  both  in  the  Rubrics  of  the  church,  and  the 
practice  too;  the  Buhrict  leaving  them  indifferently  ^*to  be  said  or 
sung,"  ^cording  as  the  congregation  was  fitted  for  it ;  Ike  practice  in 
some  parish  churches,  within  the  time  of  my  memory,  being  for  it 
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«ilso.  And  this  our  author  (as  I  think)  cannot  choose  hut  know,  if  he 
be  but  as  well  studied  in  the  rules  of  the  church,  as  in  some  popish 
legends  and  old  ends  of  poetiy. 

''Let  Adonijah  and  this  lord's  example  deter  subjects  from  med* 
dling  with  the  widows  of  their  sovereigns,  lest  in  the  same  match  they 
espouse  their  own  danger  and  destruction."  (Ch.  Hist.  yoI.  ii.  p.  338.) 
I  see  little  reason  for  this  rule,  less  for  his  examples.  For,  First; 
Abishag  the  Shunamite^  whom  Adonijah  desired  to  have  to  wife,  was 
nerex  married  unto  Darid ;  and  therefore  cannot  properly  be  called 
**  his  widow."  And,  Secondly,  queen  Catherine  Parr,  the  widow  of 
king  Henry  YIU.  and  wife  unto  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  (the  lord  here 
mentioned,)  is  generally  charactered  for  a  lady  of  so  meek  a  nature, 
as  not  to  contribute  any  thing  towards  his  destruction.  Had  the  duchess 
of  Somerset  been  less  imperious  than  she  was,  or  possessed  but  of  one 
kalf  of  that  equanimity  which  carried  queen  Catherine  off  in  all  times 
of  her  troubles,  this  lord  might  hare  liyed  happily  in  the  arms  of  his 
lady,  and  gone  in  peace  unto  the  graye.  We  find  the  like  match  to 
haye  been  made  between  another  Catherine,  the  widow  of  another 
Henry,  and  Owen  Tudor,  a  priyate  gentleman  of  Wales,  prosperous 
and  comfortable  to  them  both ;  though  Owen  was  inferior  to  sir  Tho- 
mas Seymour  both  in  birth  and  quality,  and  Catherine  of  Yalois, 
daughter  to  Charles  YI.  of  France,  far  more  superior  in  her  blood  to 
queen  Catherine  Parr.  The  like  may  be  said  also  of  the  marriage  of 
Adeliza,  daughter  of  Oeofirey,  earl  of  Loayain  and  duke  of  Brabant, 
and  widow  to  king  Henry  I.,  married  to  William  de  Albeney,  a  noble 
gentleman,  to  whom  she  brought  the  castle  and  honour  of  Arundel; 
conferred  upon  her  by  the  king  her  former  husband,  continuing  in  the 
possession  of  their  posterity,  though  in  seyeral  families,  to  this  yery 
day ;  deriyed  by  the  heirs-general  from  this  house  of  Albany  to  that 
of  the  Fitz- Alans,  and  from  them  to  the  Howards,  the  now  earls 
thereof.  Many  more  examples  of  which  kind,  fortunate  and  success- 
ful to  each  party,  might  be  easily  found,  were  it  worth  the  while. 

PuLLEB. — I  say  not  that  they  were  trifles,  but  that  John 
Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  (afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland,) 
counted  them  so,  in^respect  to  his  high  designs  to  the  crown.  Yea, 
it  is  more  than  suspicious,  that  his  ambition  esteemed  greater  mat* 
ters  than  ceremonies,  "  mere  trifles,''  even  religion  itself,  which  he 
so  often  changed. 

If  the  cat  hath  put  in  her  claw,  let  her  put  in  her  whole  foot. 
I  conceive  such  vestments  coropamtively  trifles,  as  to  things  neces'- 
sary  to  salvation.     And  thus  I  prove  it  :— 

I  dare  wager  with  the  Animadvertor,  that,  take  the  clergy  of 
England,  as  constituted  1640,  three  parts  of  four  did  not  know 
what  a  chimere  was.  Nor  is  this  any  diminution  to  their  learning 
and  religion  ;  seeing  they  were  not  bound  to  take  cognizance  thereof. 
And  therefore  I  believe  one  may  safely  call  it  "a  trifle,"'  without 
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the  knowledge  of  which  word,  and  what  was  meant  thereby,  to 
many  flocks  of  pious  and  learned  shepherds  have  gone  to  heaveo. 

As  for  the  Animaclvertor''s  additoiy  note  whicb  fbllowelh,  oon- 
ceniing  the  singing  of  psalms  in  churches,  I  am  not  concerned 
therein. 

Nor  will  I  here  insert  his  instances  of  some  fortunate  subjects, 
who  married  queens,  seeing  I  say  not  alwavs,  but  *^^^(Mi,  Mch 
matches  prove  unprosperous.'*^    Our  author  proceeds :— • 

141, 142.  Dr.  Hbylin. — ^  This  barren  ConTocatio!n  is  cntitoled 
^  the  parent  of  those  articles  of  religion,'  (forty-two  in  number,)  which 
are  printed  with  this  preface:  Articuli  de  quibus  in  Synodo  LomdiMtmsi^ 
&c.  (Ch.  Hist.  Tol.  iL  p.  353.)  Our  author  here  is  guilty  of  a  giester 
crime,  than  that  of  scandalum  magnatum^  making  king  Edward  TL 
of  pious  memory,  no  better  than  an  impious  and  lewd  impostiMr.  For  if 
the  Convocation  of  this  year  were  barren,  (as  he  saith  it  was,)  it  eoold 
neither  be  the  parent  of  those  Articles,  nor  of  the  short  Cateckusm 
w^hich  was  printed  with  them,  countenanced  by  the  king's  letten 
patents  prefixed  before  it.  ■  For,  First,  the  title  to  the  Artides  run- 
neth thus  at  large,  namely,  Arliculi  de  quU^us  in  S^nodo  LonMnemsi^ 
anno  1552,  inUr  episcapos  et  alios  eruditos  viros  oonveneraij  ad  to/- 
lendam  opinionum  dtssennonenij  et  consensum  vera:  religionis  Jinnan" 
duniy  regid  authoritaie  in  lucem  ediii.  Which  title  «none  durst  have 
adventured  to  set  before  them,  had  they  not  really  been  the  produdi 
of  that  Convocation. 

Secondly.  The  king  had  no  reason  to  have  any  such  *' jealousy  *  at 
that  time  of  '*  the  major  part  of  the  cleigy,"  but  that  be  might  "  trust 
them  with  a  power  to  meddle  with  matters  of  religion ;"  (whicb  is  the 
only  argument  our  author  bringeth  against  those  Arddes ;)  this  Con- 
vocation being  holden  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  when  most  of  the 
episcopal  sees  and  parochial  churches  were  filled  with  men  agreeaUe  to 
his  desires,  and  generally  conformable  to  the  form  of  worship  then  by 
law  established. 

Thirdly.  The  church  of  England,  for  the  first  five  years  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  retained  these  Articles,  and  no  other,  as  the  public  tendiiet 
of  the  church  in  points  of  doctrine ;  whicb  certainly  she  bad  not  done, 
bad  they  been  recommended  to  her  by  a  less  authority  than  a  Convo- 
cation. 

Fourthly  and  Lastly.  We  have  the  testimony  of  our  autbor  against 
himself;  who,  telling  us  of  the  catechism  above-mentioned,  that  it 
was  of  the  same  extraction  with  the  Book  of  Articles,  adds  afterwards, 
that,  ^^  being  first  composed  by  a  single  person  it  was  perused  aud 
allowed  by  the  bishops  and  other  learned  meny  (understand  it  the 
Convocation^)  and  6y  royal  authority  commended  to  all  subjects^  and 
commanded  to  all  schoolmasters  to  teach  it  their  scholars"  (Ch.  Hist 
vol.  ii.  p.  354.)     So  that  this  Catechism  being  allowed  by  the  bishoi<t 
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and  other  learned  men  in  the  Convocation,  and  the  Articles  heing 
said  to  be  ^^  of  the  same  extraction ; "  it  must  needs  follow  thereupon, 
that  tiiese  Articles  had  no  other  parent  than  this  Ck>nyocation.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  records  of  Conrocation,  during  this  king's  ii?hole 
reign,  and  the  first  years  of  queen  Maiy,  are  rerj  imperfect  and  defec* 
tire  ;  most  of  them  lost,  and  amongst  others  those  of  this  present 
year ;  and  yet  one  might  conclude  as  strongly  that  my  mother  died 
childless,  because  my  christening  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  parish 
register ;  as  that  the  ConTocation  of  this  year  was  barren,  because  the 
Acts  and  Articles  of  it  are  not  entered  in  the  journal-book. 

Fuller. — Here  is  an  high  charge  indeed.  I  believe  that  I  am 
generally  believed  to  have  as  high  a  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
king  Edward  as  the  Anii^jadvertor  himself. 

The  Journals  of  the  Convocation  in  this  king'^s  reign  I  have 
carefully  perused,  which  are  no  better  than  blank  paper,  containing 
only  the  names  of  the  members  therein  daily  meeting,  without  any 
matter  of  moment  (yea,  any  matter  at  all)  registered  to  be  per- 
formed by  them.  But  I  wholly  refer  myself  to  what  I  have  written 
in  my  ^^  Church-History  ^^  of  this  hard  subject,  making  it  there  as 
plain  as  I  could ;  which  the  Animadvertor  hath  a  mind  again  to 
involve  and  perplex. 


BOOK  VIII. 

THE    REIGN    OF    QUEEN    MARY. 

143.  Dr.  Hbtlin. — ^We  next  proceed  unto  the  short  but  trouble- 
some reign  of  queen  Mary ;  in  which  the  first  thing  that  occurs,  is, 
"  Bat  the  Commons  of  England,  who,  for  many  years  together,  had 
conned  loyalty  by  heart  out  of  the  Statute  of  the  Succession,  were  so 
perfect  in  their  lesson,  that  they  would  not  be  put  out  of  it  by  this 
new-started  design."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  368.)  In  which  I  am  to 
note  these  things :  First.  That  he  makes  the  loyalty  of  the  Commons 
of  £ngland  not  to  depend  upon  the  primogeniture  of  their  princes,  but 
cm  the  Statute  of  Succession ;  and  then  the  object  of  that  loyalty  must 
not  be  the  king,  but  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  they  were 
directed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  next  successor :  and  then  it  must  needs 
he  in  the  power  of  Parliaments  to  dispose  of  the  kingdom  as  they 
pleased ;  the  people's  loyalty  being  tied  to  such  dispositions. 
Secondly.  That  the  Statutes  of  Succession  had  been  so  many,  and  so 
contrary  to  one  another,  that  the  common  people  could  not  readily 
tell  which  to  trust  to ;  and  for  the  last,  it  related  to  the  king's  last 
Will  and  Testament,  so  lately  made  and  known  unto  so  few  of  the 
Commons,  that  they  had  neither  opportunity  to  see  it,  nor  time 
to  con  the  same  by  heart.     Nor,  Thirdly,  were  the  Commons  so  per- 
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feet  in  thiB  lesson  of  loyalty^  or  had  so  fixed  it  in  their  hearts,  bat  that 
they  were  willing  to  forget  it  within  little  time,  and  take  out  socfa  new 
lessons  of  disohedienoe  and  disloyalty,  as  Wyat  and  his  partiaaoiB  did 
preach  unto  them.  And,  Finally,  they  had  not  so  well  oonifted  this 
lesson  of  loyalty,  in  our  author's  own  judgment,  hut  that  some  Strang 
pretender  might  have  taught  them  a  new  art  of  ohlirion  :  it  being  no 
improhahle  thing  (as  himself  confesseth)  ^  to  hare  heard  of  a  king 
Henry  IX.  if  Henry  Fitz-Roy,  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  Rfchmomd, 
had  lived  so  long  as 'to  the  death  of  king  Edward  VI." 

Fuller.— I  make  not  the  loyalty  of  the  Commons  to  depend 
on,  but  to  be  directed  by,  the  Statute  of  Succession. 

In  such  intricacies,  it  was  good  to  have  such  a  guide  to  lead 
nien^s  judgments  in  the  right.  And  though  some  malcontents 
started  from  their  loyalty,  the  generality  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land kept  constant  unto  iL     Our  author  proceeds : — 

144 — 146.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^'Aflerwards  Philpot  was  tiouhled  by 
Grardiner  for  his  words  spoken  in  the  Convocation.  In  vain  did 
he  plead  the  privilege  of  the  place,  commonly  reputed  a  part  of 
Parliament."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  384.)  I  cannot  find  that  the 
Convocation  at  this  time,  nor  many  years  hefore  this  time,  was 
commonly  reputed  as  a  part  of  the  Parliament  That  anciently 
it  had  heen  so,  I  shall  easily  grant ;  there  heing  a  dause  in  eveiy 
letter  of  summons  by  which  the  hishops  were  required  to  attend 
in  Parliament,  that  they  should  warn  the  clergy  of  their  several  and 
respective  diocesses,  some  in  their  persons,  and  others  by  their  procu- 
rators, to  attend  there  also.  But  this  hath  heen  so  long  un{M!acttsed, 
that  we  find  no  track  or  footsteps  of  it  since  the  Parliaments  of  the 
time  of  king  Richard  II.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  eighth  year  of 
king  Heniy  YI.  there  passed  a  statute  hy  which  it  was  enacted, 
'*  That  all  Uie  clergy  which  should  be  called  thenceforth  to  the  Convo- 
cation by  the  king's  writ,  together  with  their  servants  and  fiunilies, 
should  for  ever  after  fully  use  and  enjoy  such  liberty  or  immunity  io 
coming,  tarrying,  and  returning,  as  the  great  men  and  commonalty  of 
the  realm  of  England,  called  or  to  he  called  to  the  king's  Parliament, 
have  used  or  ought  to  have  or  enjoy."*  Which  though  it  make  the 
Convocation  equal  to  the  Parliament,  as  to  the  freedom  of  their  per- 
sons ;  yet  can  it  not  from  hence  be  reckoned,  and  much  less  '^  ooia« 
monly  reputed,"  for  a  part  thereof. 

"  Indeed  the  queen  bare  Pole  an  unfeigned  aifecti<m  ;  and  no  won« 
der  to  him  that  considereth,  1.  Their  age;  he  being  about  ten  yean 
older, — the  proportion  allowed  by  the  philosopher  betwixt  husband 
and  wife,"  &c.  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  388.)  In  queen  Mary's  afiection 
unto  Pole,  and  the  reasons  of  it,  I  am  very  well  satisfied,  better  than 
in  the  explication  which  he  adds  unto  it     For  if  by  ^^  the  philosopher* 

■ 

*  Rastal  B  **  Abridgment/'  f<d.  423. 
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fae  means  Aristotle,  as  I  diink  he  doth,  he  is  rexy  much  out  in  making 
no  more  than  ten  years  to  be  die  proportion  allowed  by  him  betwixt 
the  husband  and  the  wife.  For  Aristotle,  in  the  sevendi  book  of  his 
Politics,  haying  discoursed  of  the  fittest  time  and  age  for  marriage  both 
in  men  and  women,  concludes  at  last,  that ''  it  is  expedient  that  maidens 
be  married  about  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  men  at  seren  and 
thir^,  or  thereabouts."  His  reason  is,  ^£y  roo-ovr^  yoip  mxjxck^ouo-i  . 
Te  Toli  cifj^tn  trv^ev^i^'  h'otif  xa)  wpo$  rijy  oraOXav  rij;  rixvoTOitag 
avyKaroifiia'iTai  rol$  ;^^^voi;  evxatpoog*  that  is  U3  say,  ^  Because  they 
shall  then  be  joined  in  wedlock,  while  their  bodies  be  in  full  strength, 
and  shall  cease  from  procreation  in  fit  time."*  Whether  so  great  a  dis- 
proportion were  allowed  of  then,  or  that  it  was  a  matter  of  speculation 
only,  and  not  reducible  to  practice,  I  dispute  not  now.  Only  I  note 
that  it  is  twenty  jeaxs^  not  ten,  which  the  philosopher  requires  in  the 
different  ages  of  the  man  and  wife. 

^  Lincoln  diocess,  the  largest  of  the  whole  kingdom,  containing 
Leicester,  &c.  with  parts  of  Hertford  and  Warwick  shires."  (Gh.  Hist. 
¥oL  ii.  p.  395.)  That  the  great  diocess  of  Lincoln  containeth  the 
whole  counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Huntingdon,  Leicester,  and 
Lincoln,  with  part  of  Hertfordshire,  is  confessed  by  all ;  but  that  it 
containeth  also  some  part  of  Wftrwickshire,  I  do  very  much  doubt. 
Certain  I  am,  that  archbishop  Parker,t  a  man  yery  well  skilled  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  sufiragan  bishops,  assigns  no  part  of  Warwickshire 
to  the  see  of  Lincoln ;  diyiding  that  county  between  the  bishop  of 
Corentiy  and  Lichfield,  and  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  I  see  by  this, 
our  author  is  resolved  to  play  at  all  games,  though  he  get  by  none. 

Fuller. — I  only  say,  that  Mr.  Philpot  pleaded  it,  (and  that  in 
vain,)  that  it  was  so  reputed,  as  may  plainly  appear  in  Mr.  Fox ; 
so  that  my  words  are  liable  to  no  just  exception.  Our  author 
proceeds : — 

147.  Dr.  Heylin. — "  The  Litany,  surplice,  and  other  ceremonies  in 
senrice  and  sacraments,  they  omitted,  both  as  superfluous  and  super^ 
siitiaus."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  407.)  Our  author  speaks  this  of  the 
schismatical  congregation  at  Frankfort,  who  turned  the  public  Church- 
Liturgy  quite  out  of  their  church,  fashioning  to  themselves  a  new 
form  of  worship,  which  had  no  warrant  and  foundation  by  the  laws  of 
this  realm.  And,  First,  saith  he, .  <*  the  Litany,  surplice,  and  other 
ceremonies,  they  omitted,  both  as  superfluous  and  superstitious." 
Superfluous  and  superstitious^ — ^in  whose  opinion  ?  In  that  of  the 
schismatics  at  Franldbrt,  our  author's,  or  in  both  alike  ?  Most  proba^ 
blc  in  our  author  s,  as  well  as  theirs ;  for,  otherwise,  he  would  have 
added  some  note  of  qualification,  such  as,  '^  they  thought,  they  judged, 
4>r  they  supposed  them : "  according  as  he  hath  restrained  them  to 
their  own  sense  in  the  clause  next  following,  namely,  "  In  place  of  the 

•  .ABI8TOTLB,  Pol.  L  Til.  cap,  16.  t  Jintiquit,  Briton. 
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English  Confession,  they  used  another,  adjadged  bj  them  of  men 
effect."  Adjudged  hy  ihem  in  this,  not  the  former  sentence,  makes 
me  inclinable  to  beliere  that  the  Litany,  sorpliee,  and  other  ceremo- 
nies are  both  ^'superfluous  and  superstitioas''  in  our  anthor'a  jiu^ 
ment,  not  in  theirs  alone.  Secondly.  Our  author  (as  we  haTe  noted 
formerly  on  the  second  book  of  this  History)  redcons  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, used  and  required  to  be  used  by  the  church  of  England,  araoog 
^*'  the  superstitious  ceremonies  and  such  likcf  trinkets  with  whidi  that 
sacrament  is  loaded."  And  if  he  durst  declare  himself  so  plain  in  this 
second  book,  written,  as  he  affirms,  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  when 
he  might  fear  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  that  expression,  tliere  is 
little  question  to  be  made  but  '*  since  Monarchy  was  turned  into  a 
State,"  he  would  giye  his  pen  more  liberty  than  he  did  before,  in 
counting  '^  the  Litany,  surplice,  and  other  ceremonies  as  supexflwms 
and  superstitious,"  as  the  cross  in  baptism. 

FuLLSB.-«-Thi8  note  might  well  have  been  spared.  I  appeal  to 
such  as  knew  my  conformity  in  the  College  chapel,  eountiy 
parishes,  and  cathedra]  of  Sarum,  to  be  my  compurgators  in  this 
unjust  accusation. 

148.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^Thirdly.  Haying  laid  down  an  abstract  of  (he 
form  of  worship  contrived  by  the  schismatics  at  Frankfort,  he  bonour- 
eth  them  with  no  lower  title  than  that  of  ^  saints ; "  and  counts  this 
liberty  of  deviating  from  the  rules  of  the  church  for  a  part  of  their 
happiness.  For  so  it  foUoweth :  *'This,"  saith  he,  **  is  the  commxmon 
of  saints^  who  never  account  themselves  peaceably  possessed  of  any 
happiness,  until  (if  it  be  in  their  power)  they  have  also  made  their 
fellow-sufferers  partakers  thereof."  (Ch.  Hist  voL  iL  p.  408.)  If 
those  be  ^  saints "  who  separate  themselves  schismatically  frma  their 
mother-church ;  and  if  it  be  a  happiness  to  them  to  be  permitted  so  to 
do ;  our  author  hath  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  desire  to  be  admitted 
into  their  communion,  and  be  made  partaker  of  that  happine«  which 
such  saints  enjoy.  And  if,  in  order  thereunto,  he  counts  ^  the  litany, 
surplice,  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  church  to  be  both  supeistitioui 
and  superfluous"  too,  who  can  blame  him  for  it  ? 

Fuller. — If  God  were  not  more  merciful  unto  us,  than  we  btp 
charitable  one  to  another,  what  would  become  of  us  all  ? 

I  humbly  conceive  that  these  exiles  (though  I  will  not  advocate 
for  their  carriage  in  all  particulars)  had  more  liberty  in  modellisg 
their  own  church,  than  such  as  live  in  England,  under  a  settled 
government,  commanded  by  authority.  "Schismatic,"  in  my 
mind,  is  too  harsh  for  such  who  fled  and  suffered  for  their  cod- 
science.  However,  I  conceive  a  saintship  not  inconffistent  with 
such  scbismaticalness  ;  God  graciously,  on  their  general  rq>entance, 
forgiving  them  their  fault  herein.     Our  author  proceeds : — 

149.  Dn.  Heylin.—"  Trinity  College  built  by  air  Thomas  Pope.' 
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(Ch.  Hist  Tol.  ii.  p.  426.)  I  shall  not  derogate  so  macli  from  sir 
Tlioiiiafl  Pope,  as  oar  author  doth  from  Tnmtj  College,  naming  no 
bishop  of  this  House,  as  he  doth  of  others.  He  tells  us  that  he  lired 
in  this  Unireisity  i^ut  serenteen  weeks ;  and  all  that  time  Dr.  Skin- 
ny the  hishop  of  Oxford,  lived  there  too.  Dr.  Wright,  the  hishop  of 
Liidifield,  prohahlj  was  then  living  also,  (for  he  deceased  not  till  i^ter 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1643,)  hut  living  at  that  time  in  his  own 
house  of  Eodesal  Castle.  Both  of  them  members  of  this  College,  and 
therefore  worthily  deserving  to  have  found  some  place  in  our  author's 
Histoij.  And  because  our  author  can  find  no  learned  writers  of  this 
College  neither,  I  will  supply  him  with  two  others  in  that  land  also. 
The  First  whereof  shall  be  John  Selden,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
6  vtp)  vrav  vreiraiSsvjxiyof ,  that  renowned  humanitian  and  philologer, 
sometimes  a  Commoner  of  this  House,  and  here  initiated  in  those 
studies  in  which  he  afterwards  attained  to  so  high  an  eminence.  The 
Second,  William  ChillingwortL,  an  able  and  acute  divine,  and  once  a 
Fellow  of  this  College ;  whose  book  intituled,  *'  The  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants a  safe  Way  to  Salvation,"  written  in  defence  of  Dr.  Potter's 
book  called  *^  Charity  mistaken,"  oonmiended  by  our  author,  (Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  424,)  remains  unanswered  by  the  Jesuits,  notwith- 
standing all  their  brags  beforehand,  to  this  veiy  day.  Which  book, 
though  most  ridiculously  buried  with  the  author  at  Arundel,  ("  Get 
thee  gone,  thou  accursed  book,"  &c.)  by  Mr.  Francis  Cheynel,  the 
usufructuary  of  the  rich  parsonage  of  Petworth,  shall  still  survive  unto 
the  world  in  its  own  just  value,  when  the  poor  three-penny  commodi- 
ties of  such  a  sorry  haberdasher  of  small  wares  shall  be  out  of  credit. 
Of  this  pageant,  see  the  pamphlet  called  ChiUingworthi  Novissima^ 
printed  at  London,  anno  1644. 

FuLLRB. — If  the  Animadvertor  had  written  an  History  of  Cam- 
bridge, perchance  he  would  have  made  as  many  and  great  omissions. 
I  have  craved  solemn  pardon  of  the  reader  when  such  failings 
should  occur . — 

*^  I  humhiy  request  the  antiquaries  of  their  respective  foundations, 
best  skilled  in  their  own  worthy  natives,  to  insert  their  own  obser- 
vations ;  which  if  they  would  restore  unto  me  against  the  next 
edition  of  this  work,  if  it  be  thought  worthy  thereof,  God  shall  have 
tite  glory,  they  the  public  thanks,  and  the  world  the  benefit,  of  their 
contributions  to  my  endeavours.^  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  363.) 

Bishop  Wright  is  entered-in  (where  he  ought)  a  Warden  of 
Wadham  ;  the  rest  shall  be  inserted  in  the  next  edition,  with  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Gilbert  Ironside  of  the  same  foundation. 

JMr.  Cheynel  is  now  rather  the  object  of  the  Animadvertor^s 
prayer  and  pity,  than  of  his  anger.*     Our  author  proceeds  : — 

•  Though  HeyHn'0  TitupentiTe  expressioiui  on  this  subject  were,  '<  speaking  after  the 
manner  of  men,"  not  unmerited  by  the  occasion ;  yet  every  tme  Christian  must  admire 
Fuller's  characteristic  IncUnatioo  to  "  prayer  and  pity,"  especially  on  being  informed, 
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150.  Br.  Heylin. — ^  Bat,  now  it*  is  gone,  let  it  go  ;  it  was  but  a 
beggarly  town,  and  cost  England  ten  times  yearly  more  than  it  was 
worth  in  keeping  thereof."  (Ch.  Hist.  toI.  iL  p.  429.)     Admit   it  be 
so,  yet  certainly  it  was  worth  the  keeping,  had  it  cost  much  more. 
The  English,  while  they  kept  that  town,  had  a  door  open  into  Kanoe 
npon  all  occasions;  and  therefore  it  was  commonly  said  thai  they 
carried  the  keys  of  France  at  their  girdles.     Soond  statesmen  do  not 
measure  the  benefit  of  such,  towns  and  garrisons  as  are  maintained^and 
kept  in  an  enemy's  country,  by  the  profit  which  they  bring  into  tiieir 
Exchequer,  but  by  the  opportunities  they  give  a  prince  to  enlaige  his 
territories.     Of  this  kind  was  the  town  of  Berwick,  situate  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed,  npon  Scottish  ground ;  but  gamsoned  and 
maintained  with  great  charge  by  the  king  of  England,  because  it  gare 
him  the  same  advantage  against  the  Scots,  as  Calais  did  against  the 
French.     The  government  of  which  last  town  is  by  Comines  and  to  be 
^  the  goodliest  captainship  in  the  world ; "  so  great  an  eye-sore  to  the 
French,  that  Monsieur  de  Cordes  (who  lired  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XI.) 
was  used  to  say,  that ''  he  would  be  content  to  lie  in  hell  seTen  years 
together,  upon  condition  that  Calaii  were  regained  from  the  English ;' 
and,  finally,  judged  of  such  importance  by  the  French,  when  they  had 
regained  it,  that  neither  the  agreement  made  at  the  treaty  of  Cambrej, 
nor  the  desire  to  firee  Newhaven  from  the  power  of  the  E^i^^sh,  nor 
the  necessities  which  Henry  lY.  was  reduced  unto,  could  ever  prevail 
upon  them  to  part  with  it.     But  it  is  dry  meat,  said  the  ooui^- 
fellow,  when  he  lost  the. hare;  and  so  let  Calais  pass  for  *^a  b^garly 
town,"  and  ^'  not  worth  the  keeping,"  because  we  have   no  hope  to 
get  it. 

Fuller.— The  Animadvertor  might  understand  my  meaning, 
even  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  when  it  cannot  be  helped. 

A  key  fiilleth  under  a  double  valuation :  one,  for  the  intrinsical 
works,  from  the  weight  thereof  in  metal,  which  is  very  inconsider- 
able. The  other,  from  the  use  thereof,  and  thus  its  price  ris^b  or 
falleth,  as  it  openeth  to  more  or  less  treasure. 

Calais,  I  confess,  in  the  second  consideration,  was  a  place  of 
main  importance ;  yet  indeed  it  cost  a  vast  expense  in  keeping  it, 
as  by  a  book  in  the  Exchequer  (which  some  months  since  I 
perused)  doth  appear ;  the  charge  amounting  to  an  innumerable 
sum,-(-  at  the  rate  of  money  in  that  age. 

UiAt,  at  the  time  when  Heylin's  "  AnimadTenioM "  wen  pnbHahed,  the  headstrong  bat 
nnfortnnate  Dr.  Francis  Che3mel  was  labouring  under  confirmed  al>erration  of  iatcfleet. 
His  conduct  in  many  of  those  exciting  scenes  through  which  he  had  preriooslj  passed, 
exhibit  strong  traces  of  the  same  mental  complaint,  then  not  fiilly  developed ;  and  it  w^eU 
be  an  act  of  the  greatest  uncharitableness,  were  the  unseemly  and  disguating  behavioar 
of  an  individual  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  Chillingworth  to  be  imputed  to  the  political 
party  with  whom  he  was  connected,  when  every  man  will  perceive  that  it  was  bat  ens  of 
the  eariier  indications  of  lurking  insanity. — Edit. 

*  Calaiis.        f  la  particulars,  their  total  sum,  to  my  remembrance,  not  being  caat  sp. 
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BOOK  IX. 

CONTAINING    THE    BEIGN    OF    C^UEEN    ELIZABETH. 

151 — 153.  Dr.  Hbylin. — ^The  short  reigns  of  king  Edward  YI. 
and  queen  Mary  being  briefly  passed  over  by  our  author,  he  spends 
the  more  time  in  setting-out  the  afi&irg  of  ihe  church  under  queen 
Elizabeth;  not  so  much  because  her  reign  was  long,  but  because  it 
was  a  busy  age,  and  full  of  faction.  To  which  faction  how  he  stands 
affected,  he  is  not  coy  to  let  us  see  on  all  occasions,  giving  us  in  the 
yery  fint  entrance  this  brief  but  notable  essay ;  namely, — 

^*  Idolatry  is  not  to  be  permitted  a  moment ;  the  first  minute  is  the 
fittest  to  abolish  it.  All  that  have  power  hare  right  to  destroy  it,  by 
that  grand  charter  of  religion  whereby  every  one  is  bound  to  advance 
God's  glory.  And  if  sovereigns  forget,  no  reason  but  subjects  should 
remember  their  duty.*  (Ch.  Hist  vol.  iL  pp.  438,  439.)  Our  author 
speaks  this  in  behalf  of  some  forward  spirits,  who,  not  enduring  *'  the 
laziness  of  authority  "  in  order  to  the  great  work  of  reformation,  "  fell 
beforehand  to  the  beating-down  of  superstitious  pictures  and  images." 
And  though  some  others  condemned  their  indiscretion  herein,  yet  our 
author  will  not,  but  rather  gives  these  reasons  for  their  justification : 
1.  That  the  popish  religion  is  idolatry.  2.  That  idolatry  is  to  be 
destroyed  by  all  that  have  power  to  do  it.  3.  (Which  is  indeed  the 
main,)  That  ^'  if  the  sovereigns  do  forget,  there  is  no  reason  but  sub- 
jects should  remember  their  duty."  This  being  our  author  s  master- 
piece, and  a  fair  groundwork  for  the  seditious  and  rebellious  for  the 
times  ensuing,  I  shall  spend  a  little  the  more  time  in  the  examination 
of  the  propositions,  as  before  we  had  them.    And, 

1.  It  will  be  hard  for  our  author  to  prove  that  tiie  Romish  religion  is 
idolatry;  though  possible  it  is,  that  some  of  the  members  of  that 
church  may  be  proved  idolaters.  I  know  well  what  great  pains  Dr. 
Reynolds  took  in  his  laborious  work  entituled,  De  Idololatrid  Ecclesias 
Romana  ;  and  I  know  too  that  many  very  learned  and  moderate  men 
were  not  thoroughly  satisfied  in  his  proo&  and  arguments.  That  they 
are  worshippers  of  images,  as  themselves  deny  not,  so  no  body  but 
themselves  can  approve  them  in  it.  But  there  is  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence betwixt  an  image  and  an  idol,  betwixt  the  old  idolaters  in  the 
state  of  Heathenism,  and  those  which  give  religious  worship  unto 
images  in  some  parts  of  Christendom.  And  this  our  author,  being 
well  studied  in  antiquity,  and  not  a  stranger  to  the  controversies  of  the 
present  times,  cannot  choose  but  know;  though  zeal  to  "the  good 
cause,"  and  the  desire  of  being  constant  to  himself,  drew  this  passage 
from  him.  The  Christian  faith  delivered  in  the  holy  Gospels  succeeded 
oTer  the  greatest  part  of  the  then  known  world,  in  the  place  of  that 
idolatrous  worship,  which  like  a  leprosy  had  generally  overspread  the 

K    K 
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whole  face  thereof.  And  therefore  that  the  whole  mats  of  Widdi&s 
heterodoxies  might  he  christened  hy  the  name  of  ^^  Gospel,"  our  antliar 
thinks  it  necessary  that  the  popish  mass,  and  the  rest  of  the  si^er- 
stitions  of  that  church,  should  he  called  idolatry. 

2.  That  idolatry  is  to  he  destroyed  hy  all  them  that  liaTe  {K>wer  to 
do  it)  I  shall  easily  grant.     Bat  then  it  must  he  understood  of  a  lawfid 
power,  and  not  permitted  to  the  liberty  of  unlawful  lioleDee.    Id 
possumut^  qnodjure possumnsy  was  the  rule  of  old;  and  it  held  good 
in  all  attempts  for  reformation  in  the  elder  times.     For  ifhtn  the 
fabric  of  the  Jewish  church  was  out  of  order,  and  the  whole  woidiip 
of  the  Lord  either  defiled  with  superstitions,  or  intemiiigled  with 
idolatries,  as  it  was  too  of^n ;  did  not  God's  seirants  tany  and  await 
his  leisure,  till  those  who  were  supreme  both  in  place  and  power  were 
by  him  prompted  and  inflamed  to  a  reformation  ?     How  many  jeara 
luui  that  whole  people  made  an  idol  of  the  Imisen  seipe&t,  and  Iwmt 
incense  to  it,  before  it  was  defaced  by  king  Hezekidi  ?    How  many 
more  might  it  hare  longer  stood  unde&ced,  untouched  by  any  of  tlw 
common  people,  had  not  the  king  given  order  to  demolish  it  f    How 
many  years  had  the  seduced  Israelites  adored  before  the  altar  of 
Bethel,  before  it  was  hewn  down  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  good  king 
Josiah  ?     And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  it  was  as  much  in  the 
power  of  the  Jews  to  destroy  that  idol,  and  of  the  honest  and  lelLgtou 
Israelites  to  break  down  that  altar ;  as  it  either  was,  or  coald  be,  m  tke 
power  of  our  English  zealots  to  beat  down  superstitious  pictims  and 
images,  had  they  been  so  minded.     Solomon,  in  the  hook  of  Gsniicles, 
compares  the  chureh  unto  an  army,  acies  caitrorum  ardinaia^  as  the 
Vulgar  hath  it,  '^  an  army  terrible  with  banners,"  as  our  English  leadi 
it.    A  powerful  body,  out  of  doubt,  able,  which  way  soerer  it  mores, 
to  waste  and  destroy  the  country,  to  bum  and  sack  the  TiUages  through 
which  it  passeth.    And,  questionless,  too  many  of  the  soldiers,  know- 
ing their  own  power,  would  be  apt  to  do  it,  if  not  restrained  hy  the 
authority  of  their  commanders  and  the  laws  of  war.     lia  se  dmcum 
authorilasy  sic  rigor  disciplinas  hahet^  as  we  find  in  Tacitos.*     And 
if  those  be  not  kept  as  they  ought  to  be,  confusi  eqnitts  peditesqiu  im 
exitium  mnnl ;  '*  the  whole  runs  on  to  a  swift  destruction.*    Tlma  » 
it  also  in  the  church  with    the  camp  of  God:    if  there    he  no 
subordination  in  it,  if  every  one  might  do  what  he    list  bimseM^ 
and  make  such  uses  of  that  power  and  opportunity  as  he  thinks 
are  put  into  his  hands,  what  a  confusion  would  ensue !  bow  qieedy 
a  calamity  must  needs  fail  upon  it !    Courage  and  zeal  do  never 
show^  more  amiably  in   inferior   powers,  than  when   they  are  sab- 
ordinate  to  good    directions,   especially  when  they  take  diieotions 
from  the  right  hand,  from  the  supreme  magistrate,  not  from  the 
interest  and  passion  of  their  fellow-subjects.     It  is  the  prinoe's  office 
to  command,  and  theirs  to  execute.     With  whidi  wise  caution  ^ 
emperor  Otho  once  repressed  the  too  great  forwardness  of  bis  sddien, 

•  Taciti  Hi9Uma,h\, 
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'when  he  found  them  apt  enough  to  make  use  of  tiieir  power  in  a 
matter  not  commanded  bj  him :  Fobii  artna  et  animus^  raihi  can^ 
silium  et  virimtU  vettra  regimen  relinquke^  as  his  words  there  are.^ 
He  understood  their  duly,  and  his  own  authority,  idlows  them  to  have 
power  and  will,  but  regulates  and  restrains  them  both  to  his  own  com- 
mand. So  that  whether  we  behold  the  Ghuroh  in  its  own  condition, 
proceeding  by  the  warrant  and  examples  of  holy  Scripture,  or  in 
resemblance  to  an  army,  (as  compared  by  Solomon,)  there  will  be 
nothing  left  to  the  power  of  the  people  either  in  way  of  reformation  or 
execution,  till  they  be  Tested  and  intrusted  with  some  lawful  power 
deriyed  from  him  whom  €(od  hath  placed  in  authority  oyer  them. 
And  therefore  though  idolatry  be  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  be  destroyed 
bj  all  which  haye  power  to  do  it,  yet  must  all  those  be  furnished  with 
a  lawful  power,  or  otherwise  stand  guUty  of«  as  high  a  crime  as  that 
which  they  so  zealously  endearour  to  condemn  in  others. 

3.  But  our  author  is  not  <^  this  mind ;  and  therefore  adds,  That 
^  if  the  soyereign  do  forget,  the  subjects  should  remember  their  duty." 
A  lesson  which  he  neyer  learned  in  the  book  of  Ood.  For,  besides, 
the  examples  which  we  haye  in  demolishing  the  brasen  serpent  and 
tfie  altar  of  Bethel,  not  acted  by  the  power  of  the  people,  but  the  com- 
mand of  the  prince ;  I  would  fain  know  where  we  shall  find,  in  the 
'whole  course  and  cuireut  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  the  common 
people,  in  and  by  their  own  authority,  remoyed  the  high  places,  and 
destroyed  the  images,  or  cut  down  the  groyes,— those  excellent  instru- 
ments of  superstition  and  idolatry ;  or  that  they  did  attempt  any  such 
thing  till  warranted  and  commissionated  by  the  supreme  powers. 
Where  shall  we  find  that  any  of  the  **  seyen  thousand  persons  which 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,"  did  eyer  go  about  to  destroy  that 
idol  ?  Or  that  Elijah  or  Elisha  (two  men  as  extraordinary  for  their 
calling  as  their  zeal  and  courage)  did  excite  them  to  it  ?  Where  shall 
we  find  the  primitiye  Christians,  when  liying  under  the  command  of 
Heathenish  emperors,  busied  in  destroying  idols,  or  defiusing  the  temples 
of  those  gods  whom  the  Pagans  worshipped  ?  though  grown  in  those 
times  to  such  infinite  multitudes,  that  ^'  they  filled  all  places  of  the 
empire,  ei  vesfra  omnia  implevimus^  cities,  isles,  castles,  boroughs, 
your  places  of  assembly,  camps,  tribes,  palaces,  yea,  the  yery  senate 
and  common  forum,"  as  Tertullian  pleiEuis  it.  No  other  doctrine 
preached  or  heard  of  till  either  the  new  Gospel  of  Wickliffe,  or  the 
new  lights  shining  from  Geneya,  gaye  beginning  to  it:  when  the 
Geneyians  were  resolyed  on  a  Reformation,  and  could  not  get  the  con- 
sent of  their  bishop,  who  was  also  their  immediate  prince,  they 
resolyed  to  take  the  work  into  their  own  hands,  and  proceed  without 
him.  And  that  the  presence  of  their  bishop  might  not  be  a  hinder- 
ance  unto  their  designs,  they  raised  a  tumult,  put  themselyes  into  a 
posture  of  war,  and  thereby  force  him  and  his  clergy  to  forsake  the 
city.     And  this  being  done,  they  did  not  only  order  matters  of  religion 

•  Taciti  HUtorin,  1.  i. 
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as  thej  pleased  themselres,  bat  took  the  sorereignty  of  the  city  into 
their  own  hands,  ^^  changing  the  goremment  thereof  to  the  form  of  a 
commonwealth."  Eo  tjecto^  Genevates  mcmarchiam  in  popmlarem 
statum  commuiarunt^  as  Calyin  hath  it  in  his  epistle  nnto  Cardinal 
Sadolet.  The  practice  of  these  men,  drawn  afterwards  into  example 
by  Knox,  and  others,  became  at  last  to  be  the  standing  role  and  mea- 
sure of  all  Reformations.  For  when  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots 
refused  to  ratify  two  Acts  which  were  sent  unto  them  oonoeming  the 
abolishing  of  the  mass,  and  the  pope's  supremacy,  Knox,  Winzani, 
and  the  rest  of  that  gang,  without  more  ado  devised  and  set  up  a  new 
form  of  discipline,'  engrossing  that  power  unto  the  kirk,  whidi  for- 
merly had  been  usurped  by'  the  popes  of  Rome.  ('^  Hist  of  Queen 
Mary,"  fol.  25.)  Afterwards  when  the  queen  was  returned  into  Soot- 
land,  and  that  some  of  their  importunate  petitions  were  ne^ected  bj 
her,  it  was  concluded  by  the  ministers  in  as  plain  terms  as  mi^ii  be, 
that  '^  if  the  queen  will  not,  then  we  must"  (Idem^  foL  33.) 

According  to  this  rule  the  Netherlands  proceeded  also,  not  only 
driving  on  the  design  which  they  had  in  hand,  (as  the  Frendi 
Hugonots  also  did,)  without  the  king's  authority,  but  against  it  also. 
Finally,  from  a  matter  practical,  it  came  at  last  to  be  deUrered  for  a 
point  of  doctrine,  that  if  the  prince  or  supreme  magistrate  did  not 
reform  the  church,  then  the  people  might.     For  this  I  find  in  Clesse- 
lius,  one  of  the  Contra^ Remonstrants  of  Rotterdam.     '^  If,*  saith  he, 
*'  the  prince  and  clergy  do  neglect  their  duties  in  the  reforming  of  the 
church,  necesse  est  turn  id  Jacere  plebeios  Israelitasy  that  then  it  doth 
belong  to  the  common  people."    And  it  is  with  a  necesse  too,  if  yon 
mark  it  well ;  they  might  not  only  do  it,  but  they  must  be  doing : 
'^  Not  in  the  way  of  mediation  or  petition,"  by  which  the  dignity  of 
the  magistrate  might  be  preserved,  ^^  but  by  force  and  violence,  Ueei 
ad  sanguinem  usque  pro  eo  pugnent,  even  to  the  shedding  of  ^leir 
own  blood,  and  their  brethren's  too."     Our  audior  preacheth  the  same 
doctrine ;  whether  by  way  of  application  or  instruction,  it  comes  all  to 
one;  for,  qui  parentes  laudat  Jilios  provocaty  as  Lactantius  has  it: 
*'  Posterity  is  too  soon  taught  to  follow  the  ill  examples  of  their  prede- 
cessors."    And  though  he  press  it  not  so  home  as  Clesselius  did,  yet, 
when  the  gap  is  once  set  open,  and  the  hedge  of  authority  torn  down, 
bloodshed  and  war,  and  other  acts  of  open  violence,  will  come  in  of 
course.     So  that  we  may  afiBrm  of  this  dangerous  doctrine,  as  the 
Sorbonnists  once  did  of  the  Jesuits:  vt^r.,   Videtur  in  negoiio^dei 
periculosay  pads  ecclesias  perturbativa^  et  magis  ad  destructiomem 
quam  ad  asdijicationem.    But  I  have  stayed  too  long  upon  these  fiitt 
notes :  I  now  proceed  unto  the  rest. 

Fuller. — The  Animadvertor  hath  dealt  most  un&irly  with  me 
in  citing  by  the  halves  what  I  have  written,  and  leaving  out  what 
immediately  followed,  and  what  he  ought  to  have  inserted; 
namely, — 

For  after  I   had  presented  the  judgment  of  these  rigid  and 
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▼iolent  Hotspurs,  I  subjoined  as  foUowetb,  in  confutation  of  their 
extravagancies  :— 

*^  But  others  condemned  their  indiscretion  herein ;  for  though 
tbey  might  reform  the  private  persons  and  families,  and  refrain  to 
communicate  in  any  outward  act  contrary  to  Ood'*s  word ;  yet  public 
reformation  belonged  to  the  magistrate ;  and  a  good  deed  was  by 
tbero  ill  done,  for  want  of  a  calling  to  do  it.^ 

I  appeal  to  such  who  knew  me  in  the  University,  to  those  that 
have  heard  my  many  sermons  on  this  subject  in  London  and  else* 
nvbere,  but  especially  to  my  book  called  '^  Truth  maintained,^  made 
against  Mr.  Saltmarsh ;  wherein  I  have  heartily,  (to  place  that 
first,)  largely,  and,  to  my  power,  strongly  vindicated :  Non  licet 
pcpuloy  renuente  magistrcttUy  refomuxiianem  moliri.  Our  author 
proceeds:-— 

154  Dr.  Hbtlim.— ^^This  Parliament  being  very  active  in  matters 
of  religion,  the  Convocation  (younger  brother  thereunto)  wbb  little 
employed,  and  less  regarded."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  443.)  Our  author 
follows  his  design  of  putting  matters  of  religion  into  the  power  of  Par- 
liaments, though  he  hath  chosen  a  very  ill  medium  to  conclude  the 
point.  This  Parliament,  as  active  as  he  seeras  to  make  it,  troubled 
itself  so  little  with  matters  of  religion,  that,  had  it  done  less,  it  had 
done  just  nothing.  AU  that  it  did,  was  the  repealing  of  some  Acts 
made  in  the  time  of  queen  Maiy,  and  settling  matters  in  tiie  same 
state  in  which  she  found  them  at  her  first  coming  to  the  crown.  The 
CoDunon-Prayer  Book,  being  reviewed  and  fitted  to  the  use  of  the 
church  by  some  godly  men,  appointed  by  the  queen  alone,  received  no 
other  confirmation  in  this  present  Parliament,  than  what  it  had  before 
in  the  last  years  of  king  Edward.  The  supremacy  was  again  restored, 
as  it  had  been  formerly ;  the  title  of  *^  supreme  head,"  which  seemed 
offensive  unto  many  of  both  religions,  being  changed  into  that  of 
**  supreme  governor ;"  nothing  in  all  this  done  de  novo^  which  could 
entitle  this  Parliament  to  such  activity  in  matters  of  religion,  but  that 
our  author  had  a  mind  to  undervalue  the  Conyocation,  as  being  ^^  little 
employed,  and  less  regarded."  I  grant,  indeed,  that  the  Convocation 
of  that  year  did  only  meet  for  form's  sake,  without  acting  any  thing ; 
and  there  was  yery  good  reason  for  it  The  bishops  at  that  time  were 
80  tenaciously  addicted  to  the  church  of  Rome,  that  they  chose  all 
(except  Anthony  Kitchen  of  Landaff)  rather  to  lose  their  bishoprics 
than  take  the  oatii  of  supremacy.  So  that  there  was  little  or  no  hope 
of  doing  any  thing  in  Convocation  to  the  queen's  content,  in  order  to 
the  reformation  of  religion,  which  was  then  designed,  had  they  been 
suffered  to  debate,  treat,  and  conclude  of  such  particulars  as  had  rela- 
tion thereunto.  But  we  shall  see,  when  things  are  somewhat  better 
settled,  that  the  activity  of  the  next  Convocation  will  make  amends 
for  the  silence  and  unsignificancy  of  this. 
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FuLLEE.— "  Yea,  God  bath  done  great  things  for  us  already, 
"whereof  we  rejoice.''  And  although  the  Animadyertor  is  pleased 
to  saj,  That ''  if  this  Parliament  had  done  less,  it  had  done  jast 
nothing ;''  these  truly  were  moffnalia^  so  far  as  the  word  is  wp^ 
cable  to  human  performances. 

155.  Dr.  Heylin. — In  the  mean  time,  I  would  fidn  know  oor 
author^s  reason,  why,  speaking  of  the  Conrocation  and  the  Paiiiament 
in  the  notion  of  twins,  the  ConTOcation  must  be  made  ^  the  younger 
brother."  Assuredly,  diere  had  Been  Conyocations  in  the  chnrdi  of 
England  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  name  of  PiEuiiament  had 
been  eyer  heard  of;  which  he  that  lists  to  read  the  Collection  of 
Councils  published  by  that  learned  and  industrious  gentlemaw,  sir 
Heury  Spelman,  cannot  but  peroeiye. 

Fuller. — I  confess  Convocations,  in  their  general  notion,  more 
ancient,  and  regular,  and  completely  constituted  than  Parliaments. 
Yet  of  these  twins,  I  called  the  Convocation  ^^  the  youngs  brother^ 
properly  enough : 

First.  Because  modem  Conyocations,  as  modelled  since  the  sub- 
mission of  the  clergy  to  Henry  VIII.  are  many  years  junior  to 
Parliaments. 

Secondly.  The  Convocations  always  began  the  day  after  the 
Parliament,  the  archbishops  and  bi^ops  always  attending  the  king 
the  first  day  in  Parliament. 

Lastly.  The  Parliament  ha^h  made  a  ^^  younger  brother  ^  of  the 
Convocation :  and,  there  being  a  priority  in  power,  he  in  effect  is 
the  heir  and  elder  brother  who  confineth  Uie  other  to  a  poor  pittance 
and  small  portion  >  as  our  age  can  well  remember.  Our  author  pro- 
ceeds :— 

156^158.  Dr.  Hbtlin. — ^^  This  year  the  spire  of  Paul's  steeple, 
covered  with  lead,  strangely  fdl  on  fire."  (Ch.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  4SfJ.) 
More  modestly  in  this  than  when  he  formeriy  ascribes  the  bamiiig  of 
some  great  abbeys  to  lightning  from  heaven.  And  so  this  stee^ 
was  both  reported  and  believed  to  be  fired  also ;  it  being  an  oMnmj 
thing  in  our  common  almanacs,  till  these  latter  times,  to  eonnt  the 
time  (among  the  other  epochs  of  computation)  firom  the  year  that  St 
Paul's  steeple  Was  fired  with  lightning.  But  afterwards  it  was 
acknowledged  (as  our  author  truly  notes)  to  be  done  ^^  bj  the  ncgli. 
gence  of  a  plumber,  carelessly  leaving  his  coals  therein : "  since  wkidi 
acknowledgment,  we  find  no  mention  of  this  aoddent  in  our  yearij 
almanacs.  But  whereas  our  author  finds  no  other  benefacton  fer  the 
repairing  of  this  great  ruin,  but  the  queen's  bounty,  and  the  dei^gy  s 
benevolence,  I  must  needs  tell  him  that  these  were  only  aoeessories  to 
the  principal  chaige.  The  greatest  part  hereof,  or,  to  say  belter,  iik» 
whole  work  was  by  the  queen  imposed  on  the  city  of  London,  it  being 
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affinned  bj  Joha  Stow,  that  ^' after  this  miacliance  the  queen's 
majesty  directed  her  letters  to  the  mayor,  willing  him  to  take  order 
£>r  the  speedy  repairing  of  the  same."  And,  in  pursuance  of  that 
order,  (besides  what  issued  from  the  public  stock  in  the  Chamber  of 
Liondon,)  "  the  citizens  gare  first  a  great  beneyolence,  and  after  that 
three-fifiteens  to  be  speedily  paid/'*  What  the  queen  did  in  the  way 
of  furtherance,  or  the  clergy  of  the  proyince  of  Canterbuiy  in  the  way 
of  help,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  their  free  Toluntary  act,  no  otherwise 
obliged  thereto,  but  as  the  public  honour  of  the  church  and  state  did 
inyite  them  to  it.  The  mayor  and  city  were  the  parties  upon  whom 
tlie  command  was  laid,  as  most  concerned  in  tilie  repair  of  their  own 
cathedral.  Which  I  thought  good  to  put  our  author  in  mind  of  as  a 
&ult  of  omission  only,  leaving  such  use  as  may  be  made  of  the  obser- 
Tation  to  the  care  of  others. 

**  Here  I  would  &in  be  informed,  by  some  learned  men  in  the  law, 
what  needed  the  restoring  of  those  children  whose  father  was  con- 
demned and  died  only  for  heresy,  which  is  conceived  a  personal  crime, 
and  not  tainting  the  blood?"  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  468.)  The  Par- 
liament this  year  had  passed  an  Act  for  the  Restitution  in  blood  of  the 
children  of  Thomas  Granmer,  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  for 
which  our  author,  as  it  seems,  can  see  no  reason,  in  regard  he  was 
condemned  and  died  only  for  heresy.  For  though,"  saith  he, 
this  archbishop  was  first  accused  of  high  treason,  yet  it  afterward 
was  waved,  and  he  tried  upon  heretical  opinions."  But  in  this  our 
author  is  mistaken.  For,  though  Cranmer  was  condemned  and  died 
for  heresy,  yet  he  was  not  condemned  for  that  only;  nor  was  the 
accusation  for  treason  waved,  as  he  saidi  it  was,  but  the  conviction  of 
him  as  an  h^etic  superadded  to  it.  Bein^  accused  of  high  treason  for 
subscribing  (though  unwillingly)  to  the  proclamation  of  the  lady  Jane, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  on  the 
13th  of  November  following  arraigned  at  the  Guildhall  in  London, 
and  there  convicted  and  condemned,  together  with  the  said  lady  Jane, 
the  lord  Guilford  Dudley  her  husband,  and  the  lord  Ambrose  Dudley 
her  husband's  brother.t  Of  which  four  the  lady  Jane  and  her  husband 
only  suffered  death  on  that  condemnation ;  the  lord  Ambrose  Dudley 
being  reprieved  for  a  better  fortune,  and  the  archbishop  reserved  for  a 
more  cruel  death.  For  the  queen,  finding  it  more  satisfiewtory  to  the 
Court  of  Rome  to  have  him  burnt  for  an  heretic  than  hanged  for  a 
traitor,  and  being  implacably  bent  against  him  for  his  activeness  in  the 
diToree,  thought  good  to  wave  her  first  proceeding,  and  to  have  him 
put  to  death  for  heresy.  But  the  attainder  holding  still  good  at  the 
Common  Law,  there  was  great  reason  why  his  children  should  desire 
a  restitution  in  blood,  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  but  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. And  so,  without  troubling  ^^  the  leamed  in  the  law  "  for  our 
information,  I  hope  our  author  will  be  satisfied,  and  save  his  fee  for 
other  more  necessaiy  uses. 

•  STOw'g  "  Survey  of  London,"  p.  623.  f  Sxoir 's  "  Annab,"  fol.  617. 
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FuLLEB.— iV^(on  est  tanti  all  this  note.  The  queen  and  deigj 
are  only  mentioned  by  way  of  eminence^  not  exclusion  of  othets. 

The  Animadvertor  commonly  layeth  it  to  my  chai^,  that  in  mj 
writing  I  am  injurious  to  the  church  and  clei^y ;  and  now  he  is 
offended  with  me  for  giving  them  too  much  honour. 

Sure  I  am,  Mr.  Camden,*  speaking  of  the  repairing  of  St.  Paul  s 
on  this  occasion,  ascribes  it  '^  to  the  great  bounty  of  the  queen,"* 
and  money  gathered  of  the  churchmen  and  others  ;  where  his  par- 
ticular nomination  only  of  the  queen  and  churchmen,  making  them 
paramount  benefactors.     Our  author  proceeds : — 

159.  Db.  Heylin. — ''In  the  Conyocation  now  sitting,  the  nine- 
and-thirty  Articles  were  composed,  agireeing  for  the  main  with  those 
set  forth  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  YI.  though  in  some  particalan 
allowing  more  liberty  to  dissenting  judgments."  (Ch.  Hist  toI.  iL  p. 
468.)  This  is  the  active  Conyocation  which  before  I  spake  o£,  not 
settling  matters  of  religion  in  the  same  estate  in  which  they  were  left 
by  king  Edward ;  but  altering  some  Articles,  expunging  others,  adding 
some  de  novOy  and  fitting  the  whole  body  of  them  unto  edification ; 
not  leaving  any  '^  liberty  to  dissenting  judgment^},**  as  our  author  would 
hare  it,  but  binding  men  unto  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense. 

FuLLEB. — But  ''  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  ^  is  worded 
in  so  favourable  and  receptive  terms,  that  two  opposite  parties, 
both  well  skilled  in  grammar,  have,  with  great  assurance  of  success, 
pleaded  them  in  their  defence. 

In  such  cases,  when  the  controversy  is  admissive  of  a  latitude,  as 
not  necessary  to  salvation,  the  pious  and  learned  penners  of  the 
Articles,  though  they  did  not  purposely  use  cheeerd  expressions, 
(to  afford  shelter  to  equivocation,)  yet  prudently  seeing  that  all 
things  in  the  Articles  were  not  of  equal  concernment,  and  politidy 
foreseeing  men  would  be  divided  and  differ  in  their  judgments 
about  them,  selected  phrases  grammatically  admissive  of  several 
senses,  all  consistent  with  salvation ;  and  would  draw  their  words 
no  closer,  for  fear  of  strangling  tender  consciences.  Hence  is  it 
that  in  the  question,  "  Whether  concupiscence  be  properly  a  sin  in 
the  regenerate  ?  ^^  both  parties  appeal  unto  the  Article,  equally  per- 
suaded there  to  find  favour  in  their  several  opinions ;  as  indeed, 
like  a  well-drawn  picture,  it  seemeth  to  eye  them  both,  and  yet 
frown  on  neither. 

And  one  may  read  in  ^^  the  Works  of  king  James,"*^  that  on  this 
account  he  highly  commendeth  the  discretion  and  moderation  of  the 
composers  of  our  Articles. 

160.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^They  had  not  otherwise  attained  ^  the  end 

•  In  his  «  Elizabeth,"  anno  1661. 
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tliej  aimed  at,  which  was  ad  ioUendam  opinionum  dUsensionemy  et 
consensum  in  verd  religione  Jirmandum ;  that  is  to  say,  "  to  take 
away  diversity  of  opinions,  and  to  establish  an  agreement  in  the  true 
religion ;  *  which  end  could  never  be  effected,  if  men  were  left  unto 
*^  the  liberty  of  dissenting,"  or  might  hare  leave  to  put  their  own  sense 
Tipon  the  Articles.  But  whereas  our  author  instances  in  the  Article 
^  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell,"  telling  us  that  Christ's  preaching  unto 
the  spirits  there  (on  which  the  Article  seemed  to  be  grounded  in  king 
lEIdward's  book)  was  left  out  in  this ;  and  thereupon  inferreth,  that 
men  are  '^  left  unto  a  latitude  concerning  the  cause,  time,  manner  of 
liis  descent ; "  I  must  needs  say,  that  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  For, 
IPirst,  the  church  of  England  hath  always  constantly  maintained  a 
local  descent ;  though  many  which  would  be  thought  her  children,  the 
better  to  comply  with  Calvin  and  some  other  divines  of  foreign 
nations,  have  deviated  in  this  point  from  the  sense  of  the  church. 
And,  Secondly,  the  reason  why  this  Convocation  left  out  that  passage 
of  Christ  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  hell,  was  not,  that  men  might  be 
*^  left  unto  a  latitude  concerning  the  cause,  time,  and  manner  of  his 
descent,"  as  our  author  dreams ;  but  because  that  passage  of  St.  Peter, 
"being  capable  of  some  other  interpretations,  was  not  conceived  to  be  a 
clear  and  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  Article.  For  which  see 
tishop  Bilson'b  "  Survey,"  pp.  388,  389. 

Fuller. — I  cannot  fully  concur  with  the  Animadvertor,  "  That 
the  church  of  England  hath  constantly  maintained  a  local  descent,^ 
though  no  man  hath  a  higher  esteem  for  those  worthy  writers  who 
are  of  that  persuasion. 

I  will  confess  this  hitherto  hath .  staggered  me ;  namely,  St. 
Peter'^s  application  of  David^s  words  to  Christ :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell/'*  Acts  ii.  27. 

I  appeal  whether  these  words  import  not  a  favour  (to  all  unpre- 
judiced hearers)  which  God  did  to  his  Son,  bearing  this  natural 
and  unviolated  sense  :  ^^  That  had  God  left  Chrisf  s  soul  in  hell, 
his  soul  had  been  in  a  bad  condition,  as  being  there  in  a  suffering 
capacity ;  but  God''8  paternal  affection  to  his  dear  Son  would  not 
leave  his  soul  in  hell,  but  did  rescue  it  thence.^^ 

Now  all  our  protestant  and  especially  English  writers,  who  main- 
*tain  "a  local  descent,^  do  very  worthily  (in  opposition  to  the 
Romish  error)  defend,  that  Christ  was  then  in  a  good  estate,  yea, 
in  a  triumphing  condition. 

Now,  then,  it  had  been  no  favour,  not  to  leave  his  soul  in  hell ; 
but  a  less  love  unto  him,  to  contract  his  happiness  in  his  triumph. 

I  protest,  that,  in  this  or  any  other  point,  I  am  not  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  opposition ;  and  when  I  am  herein  satisfied  in  any 
good  degree,  I  shall  become  the  Animadvertor^s  thankful  convert  in 
this  particular.     Our  author  proceeds .— 
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161 — 164  Dr.  Hbylin.— ."  In  a  word>  oonceiBing  this  dause,  whe- 
ther the  hishops  were  &nity  in  their  addition,  or  their  oppoaites  in 
their  suhtraction,  I  leaye  to   more  cunning   state-arithmeticiaiis  to 
decide."  (Ch.  Hist.  toL  ii.  p.  472.)    The  daose  here  q>oken  of  bj  ov 
author,  is  the  first  sentence  in  the  twentieth  Article,  entitoled  Ik 
EcclesicB  AuthoritatCy  where  it  is  said  that  ^'  the  chorch  hath  power  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controTernes  of  the 
fiuth."    Which  being  charged  upon  the  bishops  as  a  late  additicm,  the 
better  to  support  their  power  and  maintain  their  tyrannj;  the  bte 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  speech  in  the  Star-Chamber,  Jane 
15th,  1637,  made  it  appear  that  the  said  clause  was  in  a  printed  Book 
of  Articles  published  in  the  year  1563^  being  but  Tery  few  months 
after  they  had  passed  in  the  Conrocation,  which  was  on  the  2Mi  a( 
Jaauazy,  1562,  in  the  English  account.    And  more  than  so»  he  showed 
unto  the  Lords  a  copy  of  the  twentieth  Article  exemplified  oat  of  the 
records,  and  attested  by  the  hands  of  a  public  notary,  in  which  that 
very  clause  was  found,  which  had  been  charged  upon  the  bishops  for 
an  innoTation.    And  thus  much  I  can  say  of  mine  own  knowledge, 
that,  having  occasion  to  consult  the  Becozds  of  Conyocation,  I  found 
this  controyerted  clause  verbatim  in  these  following  words:  Habet 
ecclesia  ritus   siatuendi  Jusy  et   in  Jidd  coniroversiis  authorilaUm. 
Which  makes  me  wonder  at  our  auUior,  that,  haying  access  to  those 
records,  and  making  frequent  use  of  them  in  this  present  Histoij,  he 
should  declare  himself  unable  to  decide  the  doubt,  whether  the  addi- 
tion of  this  clause  was  made  by  the  bishops,  or  the  subtraction  d  it 
by  the  opposite  party.     But  ^'  none  so  hlind  as  he  that  will  not  see," 
says  the  good  old  proyerb. 

But  our  author  will  not  so  giye  oyer.  He  must  fiist  haye  a  fling  at 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  upon  this  occasion :  In  the  year  1571 , 
(the  Puritan  faction  beginning  then  to  grow  yery  strong,)  the  Artidet 
were  again  printed  both  in  Latin  and  English,  and  this  danae  left 
out ;  published  according  to  those  copies  in  the  ^  Hannonj  of  Confes- 
sions "  printed  at  Geneya,  anno  1612,  and  published  by  the  same  at 
Oxford,  (though  soon  after  rectified,)  auno  1636.  Now  the  aidi- 
bishop,  taking  notice  of  the  first  alteration,  anno  1571,  dedaies  in  his 
said  speech,  that  it  was  no  hard  matter  for  that  opposite  &ction  to 
haye  the  Articles  printed  and  this  clause  left  out,  ^'  considering  who 
they  were  that  then  goyemed  businesses  and  rid  the  church  ahnost  at 
their  pleasure."*  What  says  our  author  to  this  ?  Marry,  saith  he,  **  I 
am  not  so  well  skilled  in  historical  horsemanship  as  to  know  whom 
his  Grace  designed  for  the  rider  of  the  church  at  that  time."  (Ch.  Hist 
yol.  ii.  p.  472.)  Strange  that  a  man  who  undertakes  to  write  an 
History  should  profess  himself  ignorant  of  the  names  of  those  who 
^goyemed  the  business  of  the  times"  he  writes  of.  But  this  is  only 
an  afiected  ignorance,  professed  of  purpose  to  preserye  the  honour  of 
some  men  whom  he  beholds  as  the  diief  patrons  of  the  Puritan  &cti<«. 

*  ArchMskop's  Speech,  p%  7l. 
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For,  afterwards^  (this  turn  bebg  serred,)  lie  can  find  oat  who  thej 
mrere  that  then  '^goyemed  httsineflses»  and  rid  the  church  almost  at 
their  pleasure ;"  telling  us,  that  ^  the  earl  of  Leicester  interposed  him- 
self patron-<general  to  the  non-sahscfihers^  and  that  he  did  it  at  the 
persuasion  of  Roger  lord  North."  (Idem^  Tol.  iii.  p.  29.)  Besides 
^hich  two,  we  find  sir  Francis  KnoUjs  to  he  one  of  those  who  gave 
countenance  to  the  trouhles  at  Frankfort,  at  such  time  as  the  Action 
was  there  hottest  against  the  Liturgy,  and  other  rites  and  cerenxonies  of 
the  church  of  England ;  (Idem^  yol.  ii.  p.  41 9;)  who,  heing  a  mere  kins- 
man of  the  queen's,  and  a  Privy  Councillor,  made  use  of  all  advantages 
to  pursue  that  project,. which,  being  set  on  foot  beyond  sea,  had  been 
driren  on  here ;  and  though  Leicester  was  enough  of  himself  to  ride  the 
durch  at  his  pleaiyure,  it  being  fitted  with  such  helps,  (sir  Francis 
Walsingham  and  many  more  of  that  kind  which  the  times  then  gave 
him,)  they  drove  on  the  faster,  till  he  had  almost  plunged  all  in 
remediless  ruin.  But  our  author  hath  not  done  with  these  Artidea 
jet ;  for  he  tells  us  of  this  clause,  that  it  was 

^  Omitted  in  the  English  and  Latin  Articles  set  forth,  1571,  when 
they  were  first  ratified  by  Act."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  471.)  Our  author 
do^  so  dream  of  the  power  of  Parliaments  in  matters  of  religion,  that 
he  will  not  suffer  any  Canon  or  Act  of  Convocation  to  be  in  force,  or 
obligatoiy  to  the  subject,  till  confirmed  by  Parliament.  But  I  would 
fidn  know  of  him  where  he  finds  any  Act  of  Parliament  (except  it  be 
in  his  own  dreams)  to  confirm  these  Articles ;  or  that  the  Parliament 
of  the  13th  of  the  queen  (being  that  he  speaks  of)  appointed  any 
Committee  for  Beligion  to  examine  the  orthodoxy  of  those  Articles^ 
and  make  report  unto  the  House.  All  that  was  done  was  this,  and  on 
this  occasion: — Some  ministers  of  the  church  too  stiffly  wedded  to 
their  old  mumpsimus  of  the  Mass,  and  some  as  furiously  prosecuting 
their  new  sumpnmus  of  Liconformity,  it  was  thought  fit  that,  between 
these  contending  parties,  the  doctrine  of  the  church  should  be  kept 
inviolate.  And  thereupon  it  was  enacted,  That  every  person  under 
the  degree  of  a  Bishop,  which  did  or  should  pretend  to  be  a  priest  or 
minister  of  God's  holy  word  and  sacraments  in  the  church  of  England, 
should,  before  Christmas  then  next  following,  in  the  presence  of  his 
diocesan  bishop,  testify  his  assent,  and  subscribe  to  the  said  Articles  of 
the  year  1562.  Secondly.  That,  after  such  subscribing  before  the 
bishop,  he  should,  on  some  Sunday  in  the  forenoon  in  the  church  or 
chapel  where  he  served,  in  time  of  divine  service,  read  openly  the  said 
Articles,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  promotions, 
as  if.  he  were  then  naturally  dead.  Thirdly.  That  if  any  ecdesiastioal 
person  should  maintain  any  doctrine  contrary  to  any  of  the  said  Arti- 
cles, and  being  convented  by  his  bishop,  &c.  should  persist  therein,  it 
should  be  just  cause  to  deprive  such  person  of  his  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motions. Fourthly.  That  all  persons  to  be  admitted  to  any  benefice 
with  cure,  should  likewise  subscribe  to  the  said  Articles,  and  publicly 
read  the  same  in  the  open  church  within  two  months  after  their  indue- 
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tion,  with  declaration  of  their  unfeigned  assent  to  the  same,  on  the 
pain  aforesaid.*  In  all  which  there  was  nothing  done  to  oosfira 
these  Articles,  but  only  a  pious  care  expressed  for  reformation  of  sadi 
disorders  as  were  like  to  rise  amongst  the  ministers  of  the  churdi,  by 
requiring  their  subscription  and  assent  unto  them  under  audi  tempoial 
punishments,  which  at  that  time  the  Canons  of  the  church  had  noc 
laid  upon  them.  So  that  our  author  reiy  well  might  hare  spared  this 
flourish,  that  the  obligatoriness  of  these  Articles  as  to  temporal  pun- 
ishments  '^  bears  not  date  nine  years  before,  from  their  compositian  in 
Conyocation,  bat  henceforward  from  their  confirmadon  in  Parliament*' 
And  here  I  must  craye  leaye  to  f«^tch-in  another  passage  rektuig  to 
the  Acts  of  this  Conyocation,  in  which  he  telleth  us  that  till  the  jear 
1572,  ''the  bishops  had  been  more  sparing  in  pressing,  and  others 
more  daring  in  denying,  subscription,  because  the  Canons  made  in  the 
Conyocation,  anno  1563,  were  not  for  nine  years  after  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,"  &c.  (Ch.  Hist.  yol.  ii.  p.  502.)  In  whidi  our 
author  shows  much  zeal,  and  but  little  knowledge;  there  being  no 
Canons  made  in  the  Conyocation  of  1562,  (1563,  in  our  author's 
reckoning,)  nor  any  thing  at  all  done  in  it  more  than  the  setding  of 
the  Articles,  and  passing  a  Bill  for  the  granting  of  a  subsidy  to  the 
queen,  as  by  the  Records  thereof  may  be  easily  seen.  But  radier  tiian 
the  Parliament  shall  not  haye  the  power  of  confirming  Canons,  oiir 
author  will  find  out  some  Canons  for  them  to  confirm  which  neyer 
had  a  being  or  existence  but  in  his  brains  only. 

Fuller. — To  this  and  to  what  ensueth  in  two  leaves  following, 
I  return  no  answer;  not  because  I  am  pinched  therein  with  any 
matter  of  moment,  but  for  these  reasons  following  : — 

First.  I  understand,  that  the  Animadvertor^s  stationer  taketh 
exception,  that  I  have  printed  all  his  book ;  which  may  tend  to  his 
detriment.  Now  I  protest,  when  I  first  took  up  this  resolution  to 
present  the  Animadvertor^s  whole  cloth,  list,  fag,  and  all,  I  aimed 
not  at  his  damage,  but  my  own  defence  :  nor  can  I  see  how  I  could 
do  otherwise,  seeing  the  plaster  must  be  as  broad  as  the  sore,  the 
tent  as  deep  as  the  wound ;  yea,  I  have  been  informed  by  prime 
stationers,  the  like  hath  formerly  been  done  without  exception 
taken  on  either  side,  in  the  replies  and  rejoinders  betwixt  Dr. 
Whitgift  and  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  many  others.  However,  being 
willing  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  injury,  I  have  lefl  out  some 
observations  which  I  conceived  might  well  be  spared,  as  containing 
no  pungent  matter  against  me.^f- 

Secondly.  I  am  confident,  that  there  needs  no  other  answer  to 

*  13  EUzabetli,  c.  12. 

t  The  parta  of  Heylin's  « Animadveniona "  vrhich  wei«  omitted  by  Fuller,  on 
account  of  the  remoDstranee  of  Heylin's  booksellrr,  ai«  in  thia  edition  inaested  eattf, 
that  the  reader  may  have,  at  one  view,  the  powerful  reasoning<i  of  theae  two  great 
masters  of  eccleaiastical  history. — Edit. 
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these  notes,  than  the  distinct  and  serious  perusal  of  luy  ^^  Church- 
History/'  with  the  due  alteration  of  favour  indulged  to  all  writings. 
Lastly.  What  of  moment  in  these  notes  is  omitted  by  me, 
relateth  to  those  two  church-questions  in  law,  which  I  have  formerly 
desired  may  feirly  be  ventilated  betwixt  the  Animadvertor  and  me  : 
and  if  he  be  sensible,  that  any  thing  herein  tendeth  to  his  advan- 
tage, he  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  re-assume  and  enforce  the  same.* 

165.  Dr.  Heylin. — From  the  Articles  our  author  proceeds  unto 
the  Homilies  appit>ved  in  those  Articles ;  and  of  them  he  tells  us, 
that  '*  if  they  did  little  good,  they  did  little  harm."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  473.)  With  scorn  and  insolence  enough.  Those  Homilies  were  so 
composed,  as  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  positive  doctrines  necessary 
for  Christian  men  to  know,  with  reference  both  to  faith  and  maimers ; 
and  being  "  penned  in  a  plain  style,"  as  our  author  hath  it,  were  fitter 
for  the  edification  of  the  common  people,  than  either  the  strong  lines 
of  some,  or  the  flashes  of  vain  wit  in  others,  in  these  latter  times. 
And  well  it  had  been  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  this  church,  if 
they  had  been  more  constantly  read,  and  not  discredited  by  those  men 
who  studied  to  advance  their  own  inyentions  above  those  grave  and 
solid  pieces  composed  by  the  joint  counsels  and  co-operations  of  many 
godly,  learned,  and  religious  persons.  But  it  is  well,  howsoever,  that 
by  reading  these  (so  much  vilified)  Homilies,  the  ministers,  though 
^^  they  did  little  good,  did  but  little  harm ; "  it  being  to  be  feared  that 
the  predominant  humoiur  of  sermonizing  hath,  on  the  contrary,  done 
much  harm,  and  but  little  good.  But  our  author  hath  not  yet  done 
with  this  Convocation,  for  so  it  folio weth  :— 

Fuller. — "  With  scorn  and  insolence  !  ^  I  defy  the  words. 
The  Animadvertor  might  have  added  my  words  immediately 
following ;  namely,  "  They  preached  not  strauge  doctrines  to  their 
people,  as  too  many  vent  new  darknesses  now-a*days,  intituled  new 
liffhts.^ 

And  well  had  it  been  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  church, 
if  the  Animadvertor  (and  all  of  his  party)  had  had  as  high  an 
esteem  as  the  author  hath  for  the  Homilies ;  if  none  of  them  had 
called  them  "  Homely  Homilies ;"'  (as  one  did ;)  and  if  they  had 
conformed  their  practice  to  the  second  Homily  in  the  second  book, 
and  not  appeared  so  forward  in  countenancing  images  of  God  and 
his  saints  in  churches. 

166.  Dr.  Heylin.— "The  English  bishops,  conceiving  themselves 
empowered  by  their  C^ons,  began  to  Aow  their  authority,  in  urging 
the  clergy  of  their  diocess  to  subscribe  to^e  Liturgy,  ceremonies,  and 
discipline  of  the  church  ;  and  such  as  refused  the  same,  were  branded 

•   fide  supra f  part  H.  p.  47fi. 
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with  ihe  odious  name  of  PiuitanB."  (Ch.  Hist.  toL  ii.  p.  474^)  Ov 
author  haying  giren  the  Parliament  a  power  of  oonfiiming  no  Ganomi 
as  hefore  was  showed,  he  brings  the  -bishops  acting  b j  as  weak  aniho- 
rity  in  the  years  1568  and  1564,  there  beii^  at  that  time  no  Ganons 
for  them  to  proceed  upon  for  req[ukin]g  their  ^^  deigy  to  subscribe  to 
the  Liturgies,  ceremonies,  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  *  and  there- 
fore, if  they  did  any  such  thing,  it  was  not  as  they  were  **  empowered 
by  their  Canons,"  but  as  they  were  enabled  by  that  authority  which 
was  inherent  naturally  in  their  episcopal  office. 

Fqller. — I  profess  myself  not  to  understand  the  sense  of  the 
Animadvertor,  and  what  he  driveth  at  herein.  And  as  soon  as  I 
shall  understand  him,  I  will  either  fully  concur  with  him,  or  tuAj 
dissent  from  him,  rendering  my  reason  for  the  same. 

167 — 171*  Dr.  Heylin. — ^But,  whereas  he  tells  us  in  the  following 
words,  that  the  name  of  Puritan  in  that  notion  began  tiiis  yetr, 
namely,  1564;  I  fear  he  hath  anticipated  the  time  a  little;  Gene- 
brard,  a  right  good  chronologer,  placing  it  (orios  in  AngUd  Puri- 
tanosj  about  two  years  after,  anno  1566.  And  so  far  I  am  of  our 
author's  mind,  that  ^^  the  grief  had  not  been  great  if  the  name  had 
ended  that  year,"  upon  aondition  that  the  occasion  for  whidi  it  was 
given  them  had  then  ended  also.  But  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  nune 
of  Puritans  was  given  to  ''  the  opposers  of  the  hierarchy  and  chuidb- 
senrice,"  and  signifieth  a  Nonconformist;  as  often  as  I  meet  such 
opposers,  and  such  Nonconformists  in  the  course  of  this  History,  I 
have  warrant  good  enough  to  call  them  by  the  namo  of  Puritans.  If 
any  did  abuse  the  names,  as  he  telleth  us  afterwards,  ^*  to  aspene  the 
most  orthodox  in  doctrine  and  religious  in  conversation  ; "  (Ch.  Hist 
vol.  iii.  p.  306 ;)  they  were  the  more  to  blame ;  let  them  answer  for  it 
But  if  those  ^'  orthodox  and  religious "  persons  were  orthodox  only  in 
his  sense,  and  under  the  colour  of  religion  did  secretly  combine  with 
^'  those  who  opposed  the  hierarchy  and  the  established  orders  of  the 
church ; '  it  might  be  a  disgrace,  but  no  wrong  unto  them,  to  be  called 
Puritans.  And  if  it  were  extended  further  to  denote  such  men  also, 
as  maintained  any  of  the  private  opinions  and  doctrines  of  Galrin 
against  the  tendries  of  the  church,  I  see  no  reason  why  our  author 
should  complain  of  it  so  much  as  he  does  in  the  place  aforesaid.  He 
practices  of  some  men  are  many  times  doctrines  to  others :  and  the 
Calvinian  doctrines  being  built  upon  Calrin's  practices,  and  those 
abetted  and  confirmed  by  his  following  doctrines ;  the  name  of  Puri- 
tan, though  first  found  out  to  denote  such  as  followed  Calvin,  **  in  dis- 
senting  from  the  hierarchy  in  discipline  and  church-government," 
might  not  unfitly  be  applied  to  such  as  maintained  his  doctrines  also. 
But  of  this  axguraent  enough.  I  shall  add  only,  and  so  proceed  to  other 
businesses,  that  Mr.  Fox  is  brought-in  as  required  to  subscribe  to  the 
Canons  by  archbishop  Parker;  whereas  there  were  at  that  time  no 
Canons  to  subscribe  unto,  nor  is  it  the  custom  of  the  church  to  require 
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sabflcription  onto  Canons,  bat  nnto  those  only  who  coooented  to  the 
making  of  ihem, 

**  John  Felton,  -who  fSastened  the  pope's  Bull  to  the  palace  of  Lon- 
don, being  taken,  and  refusing  to  flj,  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  before 
the  pope's  palace."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  495.)  The  Bull  here  men- 
tioned was  that  of  pope  Pius  Y.  for  excommunicating  queen  Elizabeth, 
which  this  John  Felton  (a  zealous  p^ist)  had  hanged  up  at  the  gates 
of  the  bishop  of  London's  house,  that  the  subjects  might  take  notice  of 
it ;  and  for  that  fact  was  hanged  near  the  same  place  where  he  had 
offended. 

Fu^LER.«-I  answer.  First.  Let  the  Animadvertor  keep  his  fears 
for  me  to  himself,  and  not  be  solicitous  in  my  behalf. 

Secondly.  If  the  time  be  anticipated  6ti/  a  littie^  these  ^^  necessary 
Animadveisions  ^  needed  not  to  take  notice  thereof. 

Thirdly.  Oenebrard^s  placing  the  beginning  of  the  name  •*  Puri- 
tan ^^  about  two  years  after ^  intimates  a  latitude  in  his  computation. 

Fourthly.  Oenebrard,  anno  1566,  calleth  them  ortos  (but  not 
orienies)  in  AngliA  Puritanos ;  and  when  I  speak  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  name,  I  relate  to  it  rising^  not  risen. 

Fifthly.  Oenebrard  is  so  disaffected  to  our  religion,  he  is  not  to 
be  credited ;  taking  all  implicitly  out  of  railing  Saunders.  Witness 
this  eminent  note  amongst  the  rest,  ann^  1570 :  Uncti  in 
Surrid  eomitatu  Angliw^  e  Calvini  schold  oriuntur ;  qui  docent 
peceare  neminem  nisi  qui  eeritatem  ab  ipsis  jprcedicatam  nan 
recipit:  ^'The  anointed  scholars  of  Galvin  did  rise  this  year  in 
Surrey,  an  English  county ;  who  teach,  that  every  man  must  sin 
that  will  not  embrace  their  doctrine :  "^  all  which  is  a  notorious 
nntruth. 

Lastly.  The  Animadvertor  cannot  justly  be  angry  with  me  if  I 
antedated  the  Puritans  by  two  years,  seeing  he  findeth  the  linea- 
ments of  the  Puritan  platform  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.r 
twenty  years  at  least  before  my  mention  of  them.* 

]  72.  Dr.  Hetlin.^— But  why  our  author  should  call  the  bishop  of 
London's  house  by  the  name  of  "  the  pope's  palace,"  I  do  very  much 
wonder ;  unless  it  were  to  hold  conformity  with  the  style  of  Martin 
Mar-Prelate,  and  the  rest  of  that  faction.  Amongst  whom  nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  call  all  bishops  ''  petty  popes,"  and  more 
particularly  to  call  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^^  the  pope  of  Lam  - 
beth  ; "  and  the  bishop  of  London,  "  pope  of  London."  But  I  hope 
more  charitably  than  so,  being  more  willing  to  impute  it  to  the  fault  of 
the  printers,  than  the  pen  of  our  author.  I  only  add,  that  to  make  even 
with  this  John  Felton,  (a  zealous  papist,)  another  John  Felton  of  the 

•  ride  fupra,  part  ii,  p.  463. 
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next  age,  a  zealous  Puritan,  committed  that  execrable  murdex  on  the 
duke  of  Buckingham. 

Fuller. — It  falls  out  happily  for  me,  that  Grindal  was  then 
bishop  of  London ;  one  so  far  from  popeiy,  that  he  is  beheld  under 
an  opposite  notion.  I  ironder  the  Animadvertor  will  lay  bo  much 
weight  on  a  plain  mistake  of  the  press.     Our  author  proceeds  : — 

173.  Dr.  Hbtlin. — '^Against  covetous  Conformists  it  was  pnn 
vided,  that  no  spiritual  person,  college,  or  hospital,  shaU  let  lease, 
other  than  for  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives,"  See.  (Ch.  Hist  toL  ii. 
p.  498.)    No  mention  in  the  Statute  of  ^'  covetous  Confonntfts,*  I  am 
sure  of  that ;  and  therefore,  no  provision  to  be  made  against  thera  :  the 
**  covetous  Conformists "  is  our  author  s  own.     I  find  indeed,  that 
**  long  and  unreasonable  leases  had  been  made  by  Colleges,  deans,  and 
chapters,  parsons,  vicars,  and  other  having  spiritual  promotions ;  *  which 
being  found  to  be  ^  the  causes  of  dilapidations,  and  the  decay  of  all  spi- 
ritual livings  and  hospitality,  and  the  utter  impoverishing  of  all  suooes- 
sors,  incumbents  in  the  same,"  the  Parliament  thought  it  hi^  time  to 
provide  against  it.*  In  all  which  bead-roll,  it  were  strange  if  we  should 
find  no  Nonconformists,  who  had  by  this  time  got  a  great  part  of  the 
church-preferments,  and  were  more  likely  to  occasion  those  dilapida- 
tions than  the  regular  and  conformable  clergy ;  these  latter  looldng  on 
the  church  with  an  eye  to  succession,  the  former  being  intent  only  on 
the  present  profit.    And  if  we  mark  it  well,  we  shall  find  that  covet- 
ousness  and  Nonconformity  are  so  married  together,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  divorce  them ;  though  here  the  crime  of  covetousness  be  wrongliiUy 
charged  on  the  Conformbts,  to  make  them  the  more  odious  in  the  eye 
of  the  vulgar  reader.    ^'  High  royalists  "  in  one  place,  '^  covetous  Con- 
formists" in  another,  are  no  good  signs  of  true  affections  to  conformity, 
and  much  less  to  royalty. 

Fuller. — I  say  in  the  same  place,  that  in  this  Parliament 
'^  laws  were  enacted  agaiDst  papists.  Nonconformists,  and  covetous 
Confonnists,  the  acts  therein  appearing  like  poniards  with  three 
edges.*"  Conformists  they  must  needs  be,  who  enjoyed  so  great 
church-preferment ;  and  '^  covetous  ^  I  may  call  them,  who  made 
so  unreasonable  leases.  But  of  this  I  have  largely  spoken  in  my 
Answer  to  the  Introduction.     Our  author  proceeds  :— 

17^'  Dr.  Heylin. — ^' These  prophesyings  were  founded  on  the 
apostle's  precept :  *  For  ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may 
learn  and  all  be  comforted ;'  but  so  as  to  make  it  out,  they  were  fiun 
to  make  use  of  human  prudential  additions."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iiL  p.  6.) 
Not  grounded,  but  pretended  to  be  grounded,  on  those  words  of  St. 
Paul ;  the  prophesying  there  spoken  of  not  being  to  be  dravm  into 
example  in  the  change  of  times,  when  the  effusions  of  tlie  ^irit  were 
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more  restrained  and  limited  than  they  had  been  formerly.     For  were 
thej  grounded  on  that  text,  it  had  been  somewhat  saucily  done,  to 
add  their  own  prudential  additions  to  the  direction  and  dictamen  of 
the  Holy  Spirit :  a  course  much  &YOured,  as  it  seems,  by  archbishop 
Orindal,  whose  letter  to  the  queen  is  recommended  to  the  "  welcome 
of  the  pious  reader."  (Ch.  Hist  vol.  iiL  p.  70     But  both  the  queen 
and  her  wise  Council  conceived  otherwise  of  it,  looking  upon  these 
prophesyings  as  likely  to  ^  prove  in  fine  the  bane  of  the  common- 
^vealth,"    as  our  author  hath  it.     Nor  did  king  James  conceive  any 
better  of  ihem,  as  appeareth  by  the  Conference  at  Hampton- Court,  in 
which  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  (chief  of  the  millenary  party,) 
^  That  the  clergy  might  have  meetings  once  every  three  weeks,  &nd 
therein  to  have  prophesying,  according  as  the  reverend  fiither  arch- 
bishop Grindal  and  other  bishops  desired  of  her  late  majesty.     *  No,' 
said  the  king,  (looking  upon  this  motion  as  a  preamble  to  a  Scottish 
Presbytery,)  ^  then  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick,  shall  at  their 
pleasures  censure  me  and  my  CouncD,  and  all  our  proceedings :  then 
Will  shall  stand  up  and  say.  It  must  be  thus :  then  Dick  shall  reply 
and  say,  Nay^  marry ^  hut  we  will  have  it  thus  I  And  therefore  stay,  I 
pray  you,  for  one  seven  years  before  you  demand  that  of  me ;  and 
then  if  you  find  me  pursy  and  fat,  and  my  windpipes  stufied,  I  will 
perhaps  hearken  to  you :  for  if  that  government  be  once  up,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  kept  in  breath ;  then  shall  we  all  of  us  have  work  enough,  both 
our  hands  fiilL'  "*    But  let  king  James  and  queen  Elizabeth  conceive 
what  they  will,  our  author  hath  declared  it  to  be  *'  Grod's  and  the 
church's  cause."  (Idem^  vol.  iii.  p.  18.)     And  being  such,  it  is  enough 
to  make  any  man  confident  in  pleading  for  it,  or  appearing  in  it. 

Fuller. — "Grounded''  shall  be  altered,  God  willing,  into 
^'pretended  to  be  grounded;''  and  then  I  hope  no  shadow  of 
offence.    Our  author  proceeds  :— 

175 — 178.  Dr.  Hetlin. — ^' A  loud  Parliament  is  always  attended 
with  a  silent  Convocation,  as  here  it  came  to  pass.  The  activity  of 
the  former  in  church-matters  left  the  latter  nothing  to  do."  (Ch.  Hist. 
ToL  iiL  p.  25.)  A  man  would  think  by  this,  that  the  Parliament  of 
this  year,  being  the  23rd  of  the  queen,  had  done  great  feats  in  matten 
of  religion,  as  making  new  Articles  of  fidth,  or  confirming  Canons,  or 
something  else  of  like  importance.  But,  for  all  this  great  cry  we  have 
little  wool ;  our  author  taking  notice  of  nothing  else  which  was  done 
this  Parliament,  but  that  it  was  made  treason  for  the  priests  or 
Jesuits  to  seduce  any  of  the  queen's  subjects  to  the  Romish  religion, 
and  for  the  subjects  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  with 
other  matters  not  within  the  power  and  cognizance  of  the  Convoca- 
tion. But  he  conceals  another  Statute,  as  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  church  and  state  as  the  other  was ;  by  which  it  wiis 
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enacted,  *^  tbat  if  any  person  or  persons  should  advisedly  derisev  or 
write,  print,  or  set  forth  any  maimer  of  book,  rhyme,  ballad,  letter, 
or  writing,  containing  any  false,  seditious,  and  slanderous  matter,  to 
the  de&mation  of  the  queen's  majesty,  or  to  the  encouragiiig,  stirniig, 
or  moving  of  any  insurrection  or  rebellion  within  this  reahn,  &c  or 
that  shall  procure,  or  cause  such  book,  rhyme,  ballad,  &c.  to  be  writ- 
ten, printed,  published,  or  set  forth,  &c.  the  offenders  to  snfier  sadi 
pain  of  death  and  forfeiture  as  in  case  of  felony."*  A  Statute  made 
of  purpose  to  restrain  the  insolencies  of  the  Puritan  faction,  and  by 
which  many  of  them  were  adjudged  to  death  in  the  times  ensuing: 
some  as  the  authors,  and  others  as  the  publishers,  of  seditious  pain* 
phlets.  But  being  made  with  limitation  to  the  life  of  the  queen,  i( 
expired  with  her ;  and  had  it  been  reyired  (as  it  nerer  was)  by  eitiier 
of  the  two  last  kings,  might  possibly  hare  prerented  those  dreadfol 
mischiefs  which  their  posterity  is  invoWed  in. 

^'  Sure  I  am  it  is  most  usual  in  the  Court  of  the  Marches,  (Arches 
rather,)  whereof  I  hare  the  best  experience."  (Ch.  Hist  toL  iii.  p.  52.) 
This  is  according  to  the  old  saying,  to  correct  Magnificat  Assuredlr, 
archbishop  Whitgift  knew  better  what  he  was  to  write,  than  to  need 
any  such  critical  emendations.  And  therefore  our  author  might  haTe 
kept  his  *^  Arches"  for  some  public  triumph  after  his  conquest  of  ^  the 
coretous  Conformists  and  high  royalists,"  which  before  we  had.  It 
was  the  Court  of  the  Marches  which  the  bishop  speaks  o^  and  of 
which  he  had  so  good  experience ;  he  being  made  Vice-President  of 
the  Court  of  the  Marches  by  sir  Henry  Sidney,  immediately  on  his 
first  coming  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  as  sir  Geoige  Paul  tell^  us  in 
his  Life. 

**By  the  changing  of  Edmond  into  John  CANTtTAH.,  it  plainly 
appears,  that,  as  all  these  letters  were  written  this  year^  so  they  were 
indited  after  the  6th  of  July,  (and  probably  about  December,)  when 
bishop  Grindal  deceased."  (Ch.  Hist.  toL  iii.  p.  59.)  I  grant  it  for  a 
truth,  that  Grindal  died  on  the  6th  of  July ;  and  I  know  it  also  for  a 
truth,  that  Whitgift  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  the 
23rd  of  September  then  next  following.  But  yet  it  follows  not  there- 
upon, that  all  the  letters  here  spoken  of,  (being  twelre  in  number,) 
which  are  here  exemplified,  were  written  in  the  compass  of  one  year,  and 
much  less  in  so  narrow  a  time  as  about  December.  Nay,  the  pontcaiy 
hereunto  appears  by  the  letters  themselres.  For  in  one  of  them  writ- 
ten to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  I  find  this  passage,  namely :  ^^  Your  lordship 
objecteth,  that  it  is  said  I  took  this  course  for  the  better  maintenance 
of  my  book.  My  enemies  say  so,  indeed ;  but  I  trust  my  fiiends  hare 
a  better  opinion  of  me.  What  should  I  look  for  any  confirmation  of 
my  book  after  twelre  years,  or  what  should  I  get  thereby  more  than 
akeady  ?  "  (Ch.  Hist  yoI.  iii.  p.  56.)  Now  the  book  mentioned  hj 
the  bishop  was  that  entituled,  "  The  Defence  of  the  Answer  to  the 
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Admonition  against  the  Reply  of  T.  G."  printed  at  London,  anno  1574^ 
To  ivhich  the  twelve  years  being  added,  which  we  find  mentioned  in 
this  letter,  it  must  ne^ds  be  that  this  letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  was 
^vmtten  in  the  year  1586,  and  consequently  not  all  written  in  the  year 
1583,  as  our  author  makes  them.  The  like  might  be  collected  also 
&om  some  circumstances  in  the  other  letters,  but  that  I  have  more 
necessary  business  to  employ  my  time  on. 

^  The  seyere  enforcing  of  subscription  hereunto,  what  great  disturb- 
ance it  occasioned  in  the  church,  shall  hereafter,  by  Qod's  assistance, 
be  made  to  appear ;  leaving  others  to  judge  whether  the  offence  was 
giyen  or  taken  thereby."  (Oh.  Hist.  toI.  iii.  p.  68.)  Oar  author  tells 
us,  that,  in  the  business  of  church-goremment,  he  would  ^Mie  at  a 
close  guard,  and  offer  as  little  play  as  might  be,  on  either  side."  (Idem^ 
voL  iii.  p.  35.)  But,  for  all  that,  he  cannot  but*  declare  himself  for 
the  stronger  party.  He  had  not  else  left  it  as  a  matter  doubtfiil,  whe- 
ther the  disturbances  which  ensued  on  the  archbishop's  enforcing  of 
subscription,  and  the  scandal  which  did  thence  arise,  were  to  be 
imputed  to  the  imposer,  who  had  authority  on  his  side,  (as  himself 
confesseth,)  or  the  refusers,  carried  on  by  self-ends  and  untractable 
obstinacy.  As  for  the  Articles  to  which  subscriptions  were  required, 
they  were  these  that  follow ;  namely,-— 

1.  That  the  queen  only  had  supreme  authority  over  all  persons  bom 
within  her  dominion. 

2«  That  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer  and  ordination  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  containeth  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

3.  That  the  Articles  of  Religion  agreed  on  in  the  year  1562,  and 
published  by  the  queen's  authority,  were  consonant  to  the  word  of  God. 

All  which,  being  so  expressly  built  on  the  laws  of  the  realm,  must 
needs  lay  the  scandal  at  their  doors  who  refused  subscription,  and  not 
at  his  who  did  require  it.  "  But  love  will  creep,"  they  say,  **  where  it 
cannot  goi"  And  do  our  author  what  he  can,  he  must  discover  his 
affection  to  *'  the  holy  cause "  upon  all  occasions.  No  where  more 
manifestly  than  where  he  telleth  us,—- 

Fuller. — It  lieth  not  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  make 
"  new  articles  of  faith  C*  nor  did  they  ever  pretend  unto  it.  Nor 
lieth  it  in  the  power  of  the  church  to  rnake  any  "  new  articles." 
Canons  they  may  make,  for  the  discipline ;  and  may  declare  and 
ptMisk  *^  articles  of  faith.'^  But  God  alone  in  Scripture  hath  made 
them  ;  to  which  man,  under  a  heavy  curse,  may  make  no  addition* 
Oar  author  proceeds  : — 

179.  Dr.  Heylin. — '^That  since  the  High  Commission,  and  this 
oat,h"  (it  is  that  ex  officio  which  he  meaneth,)  "  were  taken  away  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  (if  such  swearing  were 
so  great  a  grievance)  nihil  analogum^  *  nothing  like  unto  it '  (which 
may  amount  to  as  much)  shall  hereafter  be  substituted  in  the  room 
thereof."  (Ch.  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  90.)     What  could  be  said  more  plain 
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to  testify  his  disaffectioDS  one  way,  and  his  zeal  another  ?  The  Higb 
Commission  and  the  oath  reproached  as  grieyances,  hecause  the  great- 
est curbs  of  the  Puritan  party,  and  the  strongest  bnlwarka  of  the 
church ;  a  congratulation  to  the  times  for  abolishing  both,  though  as 
yet  I  find  no  Act  of  Parliament  against  the  oath,  except  it  be  bj  con- 
sequence and  illation  only ;  and  finally  a  hope  expressed  that  die 
church  never  shall  rerert  to  her  former  power  in  snbBtitating  any  like 
thing  in  the  place  thereof  by  which  the  good  people  of  the  land  may 
be  stopped  in  their  way  to  the  fifth  monarchy  so  much  sought  after. 
And  yet  this  does  not  speak  so  plain  as  the  following  passage. 

Fuller. — Ood  restore  the  church  in  his  good  time  to  her  just 
rights,  and  give  her  wisdom  moderately  to  use  them  ! 

I  am  for  no  fifth-monarchy  or  first-anarchy  men ;  but  desire  fiom 
my  heart,  that  no  such  analogical  oath  may  be  ofibred  to  me  ;  and 
let  the  Animadvertor,  if  desirous  thereof,  have  it  to  himsdf,  aod 
much  good  may  it  do  him  !     Our  author  proceeds : — 

180.  Dr.  Hetlin.— •''  Wits  will  be  working ;  and  such  as  hare  a 
satirical  vein  cannpt  better  vent  it  than  in  lashing  of  sin."  (Ch.  Hist 
vol.  iiL  p.  98.)  This  spoken  in  defence  of  those  scuniloiis  fibel9 
which  Job  Throgmorton,  Penry,  Fenner,  and  the  rest  of  the  Puritan 
rabble  published  in  print  against  the  bishops,  anno  1588,  thereby 
to  render  them  ridiculous  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  queen 
being  first  exclaimed  against,  and  her  honourable  Council  scandalously 
censured  for  opposing  the  Gospel,  they  fidl  more  foully  en  the  bishops, 
crying  them  down  as  *'^  antichristian,  petty  popes,  bishops  of  the  deril, 
cogging  and  cozening  knaves,  dumb  dogs,  enemies  of  God,*  &c. 
For  which  cause  much  applauded  by  the  papists  beyond  sea,  (to  whom 
nothing  was  more  acceptable  than  to  see  the  English  hierarchy 
reproached  and  vilified,)  and  firequently  cited  by  them  as  unquestioned 
evidences. 

Fuller. — I  am  most  disingenuously  dealt  with  by  the  Animad- 
vertor, obtruding  on  me  such  words :  In  defence  f  1  defy  it ; 
these  my  words  immediately  following : — "  But  the  more  discreet 
and  devout  sort  of  men,  even  of  such  as  were  no  great  friends  to 
the  hierarchy,  upon  solemn  debate  then  resolved,  (I  speak  on  cer- 
tain  knowledge,  from  the  mouths  of  such  whom  I  must  believe,) 
that,  for  many  foul  falsehoods  therein  suggested,  such  books  were 
altogether  unbeseeming  a  pious  spirit  to  print,  publish,  or  with 
pleasure  peruse  ;  which,  supposed  true  both  in  matter  and  measure, 
charity  would  rather  conceal  than  discover ;  the  best  of  men  being 
so  conscious  of  their  own  badness,  that  they  are  more  careful  to 
wash  their  own  faces,  than  busy  to  throw  dirt  on  others.  Any  man 
may  be  witty  in  a  biting  way ;  and  those  who  have  the  dullest 
brains  have  commonly  the  sharpest  teeth  to  that  purpose.  Bat 
such  carnal  mirth,  whilst  it  tickleth  the  flesh  doth  wound  the  soul. 
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And,  nrhich  was  the  maiD,  these  base  books  would  give  a  great 
advantage  to  the  general  foe ;  and  papists  would  make  too  much 
use  thereof  against  protestant  religion ;  especially  seeing  an  arch* 
angel  thought  himself  too  good  to  bring,  and  Satan  not  bad  enough 
to  have  brought,  railing  speeches  against  him,  Jude  9/^  Reader, 
^hat  could  I  have  written  more  fully  and  freely  in  the  cordial 
detestation  of  such  abhominal  *  libels  ? 

Dr.  Heylin. — For  if  our  author's  rule  be  good,  ^*  That  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  writer,  if  he  truly  cite  what  is  false  on  the  credit  of  another ;"  (Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  102 ;)  they  had  no  reason  to  examine  punctually  the 
truth  of  that  which  tended  so  apparently  to  the  great  advantage  of 
their  cause  and  party.  But  this  rule,  whether  true  or  &lse,  cannot  be 
used  to  justify  our  author  in  many  passages,  though,  truly  cited ;  con- 
sidering that  he  cannot  choose  but  know  them  to  he  fcJse  in  them- « 
selves.  And  he  that  knowing  a  thing  to  be  fidse,  sets  it  down  for 
true,  not  only  gives  the  lie  to  his  own  conscience,  but  occasions  others 
also  to  believe  a  fabehood.  And  from  this  charge  I  cannot  see  how 
he  can  be  acquitted  in  making  the  bishops  to  be  guilty  of  those  filthy 
sins,  for  which  they  were  to  be  so  '^  lashed  by  satirical  vrits,"  or  imput- 
ing those  base  libeb  unto  wanton  wits,  which  could  proceed  from  no 
other  fountain  than  malicious  wickedness. 

Fuller. — I  say  again,  ^^  The  writer  is  faultless,  who  truly  cites 
what  is  false  on  the  credit  of  another  ;^  always  provided,  tliat  the 
other,  who  is  quoted,  hath  credit,  and  be  not  a  lying  libeller,  like 
these  pasquils. 

If  this  rule  be  not  true,  the  Animadvertor  will  have  a  hard  task 
of  it  to  make  good  all  in  his  ^^  Geography^  o;»  his  own  hnowledffe; 
who  therein  hath  traded  on  trust,  as  much  as  another. 

181.  Dr.  Heyltn. — ^But  I  am  weary  and  ashamed  of  raking  in  so 
impure  a  kennel ;  and  for  that  cause  also  shall  willingly  pass  over  his 
apology  for  Hacket,  that  blasphemous  wretch,  and  most  execrable  mis- 
creant, justly  condemned  and  executed  for  a  double  treason,  against 
the  King  of  kings  in  heaven,  and  the  queen  on  earth. 

Fuller. — I  appeal  to  the  reader^  whether  I  have  not  in  my 
Church-History  wrote  most  bitterly  and  deservedly  against  him  ; 
only  I  took  occasion  by  Racket's  badness  to  raise  our  thankfulness 
to  Ood.  If  my  meat  herein  please  not  the  Animadyertor's  palate, 
let  him  leave  it  in  the  dish ;  none  shall  eat  thereof  against  their 
own  stomachs,  for  fear  of  a  surfeit. 

Dr.  Heylin. — Of  whom  he  would  not  have  us  think,  that  **'  he  and 

*  TliiB  IB  one  of  FuIler'B  humoroiu  exemplifications  of  verbal  criticisin,  deriving  onr 
common  word  "  abominable  "  from  ab  and  hnrno^  haminU,  and  tbos  converting  it  into 
the  very  expressive  term  abhominal,  "  unworthy  of  a  man,"  "  nnmanlj,"  "  inhuman/' 
—  Edit. 
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his  two  companions  "  (his  two  prophets,  for  so  they  called  themselrcs) 
*'  were  worse  hj  nature  than  all  others  of  the  Englbk  nation ;  tht 
natural  corruption  in  the  hearts  of  others  heing  not  less  headstrong, 
hut  more  bridled ; "  and,  finally,  that  "  if  God's  restraining  grace  Le 
taken  from  us,  we  shall  all  run  unto  the  same  excess  of  rioL*  (Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  114.)  Which  plea,  if  it  be  good  for  Hacket,  will  hold 
good  for  Judas ;  and  pity  it  is,  that  some  of  our  fine  wits  did  nerei 
study  an  apology  for  him. 

From  Hacket  he  goes  on  to  Trarers,  a  man  of  an  onqniet  spirit,  but 
not  half  so  mischievous,  of  whom  he  saith,-— 

Fuller  :—    — —    — —    Our  author  proceeds  :— 

182.  Dr.  Hetlin. — *'At  Antwerp  he  was  ordained  minister  by 
the  presbytery  there,"  and,  not  long  after  that,  ^  he  was  pat  in  otdos 
'  by  the  presbytery  of  a  foreign  nation."  (Ch.  Hist.  roL  iiL  pp.  125, 
126.)  Here  hare  we  ordination,  and  putting  into  orders,  ascribed  to 
the  presbytery  of  Antwerp ;  a  mongrel  company,  oonsisCing  of  two 
blue  aprons  to  each  crewel  night-cap ;  and  that  too  in  such  positive 
terms,  and  without  any  the  least  qualification,  that  no  Presbyterian  in 
the  pack  could  have  spoken  more  plainly.  The  man  hath  hitherto 
stood  distracted  betwixt  shame  and  love ;  love  to  the  cause,  and 
shame  to  be  discovered  for  a  party  in  it,  drawing  several  ways. 
Pudor  est  qui  suadeat  illinc,  kinc  dissuadet  amoTy  in  the  poet's  lan- 
guage. And,  in  this  fit,  he  thought  it  good  to  ^^  withdraw  himsdf^  or 
stand  by  as  a  silent  spectator,  that  his  betters  might  have  room  to 
come  forth  and  speak  in  the  present  controversy  of  chnrch-goveni- 
ment."  {Idem^  vol.  iii.  p.  So.)  But  here  love  carries  it  awaj,  and  he 
declares  himself  roundly  for  the  Presbyterians,  by  giving  them  the 
power  of  ordination,  and  consequently  of  ecclesiastical  censure  in  their 
several  consistories.  Had  he  used  the  words  of  the  certificate,  which 
he  grounds  upon,  and  told  us  that  Travers  was  admitted  by  that  pres- 
bjrtery  to  the  ministry  of  the  holy  word,  Cin  sacro  verln  Dei  mimHerio 
institutus,  as  their  words  there  are,)  he  had  done  the  part  of  an  histo- 
rian. They  may  make  ministers  how  and  of  whom  Uiey  list,  and  pat 
'^  that  heavenly  treasure  **  into  what  ^^  vessels  "  they  please.  Scripiu- 
rarum  ars  est  quam  omnes  passim  sibi  vindicanly  as  St.  Jerome  com- 
plained in  his  time.  Let  every  tradesman  be  a  preacher,  and  step 
j&om  the  shop-board  to  the  pulpit,  if  they  think  well  of  it.  This  maj 
be  called  "  a  making  of  ministers,"  in  such  a  sense  as  Phebe  is  said  to 
be  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea,  to  minister  to  the  neoessities 
of  their  congregations.  But  to  ascribe  unto  them  a  power  of  ordins- 
tion,  or  of  giving  orders,  which  they  assume  not  to  themselves,  savours 
too  strong  of  the  party,  and  contradicts  the  general  rules  of  the  ancient 
fathers.  At  this  time  I  content  myself  with  that  saying  of  Jerome^ 
because  esteemed  no  friend  to  bishops ;  visL  Quid  facit  epucof»h 
exceptd  ordinatione^  quod  presbyter  nonfaciat  ?  and  for  the  rest  refer 
the  reader  to  the  learned  treatise  of  Dr.  Boke,  entituled,  *^  Obserru- 
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tions  upon  the  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  at  WeMminster 
For  the  ordination  of  ministers  pro  tempore^  printed  at  Oxford,  1644." 

Fuller.— It  is  better  to  wear  a  crewel  night-cap  than  a  omd 
hearty  causelessly  cavilling  at  every  man. 

Mr.  Travers  was  ordained  minister  or  priest  by  the  presbytery 
of  Antwerp,  and  never  had  other  ordination.  I  only  relate  that  it 
was  so  de  facto ;  and  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  my  words 
import  the  least  countenance  and  approbation  thereof, — though  the 
sin  had  not  been  so  heinous,  if  I  had  so  done. 

Dr.  Hsylin. — Only  I  shall  make  bold  to  quit  my  author  with  a 
merry  tale,  (though  but  one  for  an  hundred,)  and  it  is  a  tale  of  an  old, 
Jolly  popish  priest,  who,  having  no  entertainment  for  a  friend  who 
came  to  hi^l  on  a  fasting-day,  but  a  piece  of  pork ;  and,  making  con- 
science of  observing  the  appointed  fast,  dipped  it  into  a  tub  of  water, 
saying,  ^  Down,  pork  !  up,  pike  I  "  Satisfied  with  which  device,  (as, 
being  accustomed  to  transubstantiate^  he  well  might  be,)  he  caused  it 
to  be  put  into  the  pot  and  made  ready  for  dinner.  But  as  the  pork, 
for  all  this  sudden  piece  of  vrit,  was  no  other  than  pork ;  so  these 
good  fellows  of  the  presbytery,  by  laying  hands  upon  one  another,  ac( 
as  little  as  he.  The  parties  so  imposed  upon  (imposed  upon^  indeed, 
in  the  proper  notion)  are  but  as  they  were,  lay-brethren  of  the  better 
stamp ;  ministers^  if  you  will ;  but  not  priests  nor  deacons^  nor  any 
ways  canonically  enabled  for  divine  performances. 

Fuller. — It  is  not  a  fortnight  since  I  heard  proclamation 
against  the  selling  of  pork,  because  about  London  fatted  with  the 
flesh  of  diseased  horses. 

I  suspect  some  unwholesomeness  in  the  Animadvertor^a  pork-story, 
especially  as  applied  ;  and  therefore  will  not  meddle  therewith* 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^But  fearing  to  be  chidden  for  this  levity,  I  knock  off 
again,  following  my  author  as  he  leads  me;  who,  being  over  shoes, 
will  be  over  boots  also.  He  is  so  lost  to  ^^  the  high  royalist  and  covetous 
Conformist,"  that  he  cannot  be  in  a  worse  case  (with  them)  than  he  is 
already. 

Fuller.— If  I  be  *'  lost  with  the  high  royalists  and  eo^etoits  Con- 
formists,^^ I  hope  I  shall  be  found  by  the  low  royalists  and  liberal 
Conformists.  However,  may  Ood  be  pleased  to  find  tny  soul ;  and 
I  pass  not  *  vrith  whom  I  be  lost. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  who,  with  Dr.  Manwaring,  maintain  that 
kings  may  impose  without  Parliaments  what  taxes  they  please,  and 
the  subjects  bound  to  payment  under  pain  of  damnation ;  a  prin- 
ciple introductory  to  tyranny  and  slavery.  These  I  term  "Af^A 
royalists ;  '*'*  and  I  protest  myself  as  to  dissent  in  judgment  fron\ 
them,  so  not  to  be  at  all  ambitious  of  their  fiivour. 

*  In  the  aDctent  meaniog  of,  '*  I  core  not ; "  <<  I  regard  not."— Edit. 
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Dr.  HeyIiIN. — ^And  therefore  haying  declared  himself  for  a  presVj- 
terian  in  point  of  government,  he  will  go  through  with  his  wofk, 
showing  himself  a  professed  Calvinist  in  point  of  doctrine,  and  a  ttzkt 
Sahhatarian  too  in  that  single  point,  though  therein  differing  (aa  the 
rest  of  that  party  do)  from  their  master  Calyin. 

PuLLEE. — Where  have  I  declared  myself  for  a  presbytman  m 
point  of  government  ?  who  never  scattered  syllable  (and  if  I  did, 
I  would  snatch  it  up  again)  to  countenance  such  presumption. 

I  confess  I  said,  that  Mr.  Trovers  was  made  minister  or  priest  by 
the  presbytery  at  Antwerp ;  that  is,  made  minister  so  &r  foith  as 
they  could  give,  and  he  receive,  the  ministerial  character,  who  never 
had  it  otherwise  impressed  upon  him. 

Suppose  a  disputable  power  should  dub  a  knight ;  might  not  a 
historian  say.  Such  a  man  was  made  a  knight  by  such  a  pover  or 
person, — not  engaging  himself  to  justify  his  authority  thai  msde 
hiin  ?.  And,  by  the  same  proportion,  I,  relating  Mr.  Travers  made 
minister  at  Antwerp,  am  not  concerned  to  justify,  nor  by  my 
expression  do  I  any  way  approve,  their  minigter-mtiiinff,  if  thej 
have  no  commission  thereunto. 

I  cannot  close  with  the  Animadvertor  in  his  uncharitable  censure 
of  the  ministry  of  foreign  protestant  churches,  rendering  them 
utterly  invalid,  because  ordained  by  no  bishops.  Cain  (as  com- 
monly believed)  is  conceived  to  have  killed  a  fourth  part  of  man- 
kind by  murdering  Abel ;  but  the  Animadvertor^s  cmelty  to 
Protestants  hath  exceeded  this  proportion,  in  spiritually  Idllinf 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  protestants,  according  to  his  own  princi- 
ples :  for  if  no  priests  in  France,  Low  Countries,  Switzerland,  &c. 
then  no  sacraments  ;  then  no  church  ;  then  no  salvation. 

Far  more  charity  in  those  of  the  former  age.  Bishop  Andrews* 
when  he  concurred  with  others  of  his  own  order,  in  ordaining  a 
Scottishman  bishop,  who  (as  by  proportion  of  time  may  be  demon- 
strated) received  his  deaconship  and  priesthood  from  the  presbytery, 
conceived  such  ordination  of  validity  when  done ;  though,  I  believe, 
in  his  judgment  not  so  well  approving  the  doing  thereof:  other- 
wise he  would  never  have  consented  to  make  a  mere  layman, /vr 
eaUumy  a  bishop. 

183^192.  Dr.  Heylin.— First.  For  the  sabbath,  (for  the  better 
day  the  better  deed,)  having  repeated  the  chief  heads  of  Dr.  Boim<fs 
book,  published  atmo  1595,  in  which  the  Sabbatarian  doctrines  were 
first  set  on  foot,  he  adds,  that  '^  learned  men  were  much  divided  in 
their  judgments  about  the  same." 

^^  Some,"  saith  he,  *'  embraced  them  as  ancient  truths  consonant  to 
Scripture,  long  disused  and  neglected,  now  seasonably  revived  for  the 
increase  of  piety."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  144.)  Amongst  which  •*soni€,* 
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he  that  shall  take  our  author  for  one  will  not  be  much  mistaken  either 
in  the  man  or  in  the  matter.  For  that  he  doth  approve  Bound's  doc- 
trines in  this  particular,  appears, 

First.  BjT  a  passage,  (Jdem^  vol.  iii.  p.  ^^)  where  he  concurs  with 
him  in  reckoning  the  casual  falling  of  the  scaffolds  at  Paris-garden  on 
the  Lord's-daj,  anno  1583,  for  a  divine  judgment  upon  those  who 
perished  by  it,  as  they  were  beholding  that  rude  pastime. 

Secondly.  By  hid  censure  of  the  proceedings  of  archbishop  Whit- 
gift  against  these  doctrines,  of  whom  he  telleth  us,  that  "^  his  known 
opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Brethren  rendered  his  actions 
more  odious  ;  as  if  out  of  envy  he  had  caused  such  a  pearl  to  be  con- 
cealed." (Ideniy  Tol.  iii.  p.  145.) 

Thirdly.  By  making  these  sabbath-doctrines  to  be  *'  the  diamond 
in  the  ring "  of  those  catechisms  and  controversies  which  afterwards 
were  set  out  by  the  stricter  divines.  (Idem^  vol.  iii.  p.  146.) 

Fourthly.  By  the  sadness  which  he  finds  in  recounting  ''  the  grief 
and  distraction  occasioned  in  many  honest  men's  hearts"  by  the 
several  pubhshings  of  the  ^^Declaration  about  lawful  Sports." 
{Idem^  vol.  iii.  p.  270.) 

But  leaving  him  to  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  master,  I  would  fain  know 
what  text  of  Scripture,  ancient  writer,  or  approved  council,  can  be 
brought  to  justify  Bound's  doctrines,  which  he  affirms  for  ancient  truths 
and  consonant  to  holy  Scripture ;  but  more  particularly  where  he  can 
show  me  any  ground  for  the  third  position ;  namely,  ^*  That  there  is  as 
great  reason  why  we  Christians  should  take  ourselves  as  straitly 
bound  to  rest  upon  the  Lord's  day  as  the  Jews  were  upon  their  sab- 
bath ;  it  being  one  of  the  moral  commandments,  whereof  all  are  of 
equal  authority."  This,  if  it  be  a  truth,  is  no  ancient  truth ;  and  when- 
soever it  be  received  and  allowed  for  truth,  will  in  conclusion  lay  as 
heavy  and  insupportable  burdens  upon  the  consciences  of  God's  people 
as  ever  were  imposed  upon  the  Jews  by  the  scribes  and  pharisees. 
And,  Secondly,  I  would  fain  know  the  meaning  of  the  following 
words,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  ^^  others  conceived  them  grounded  on  a 
wrong  bottom ;  but,  because  they  tended  to  the  manifest  advance  of 
religion,  it  was  pity  to  oppose  them."  I  would  fain  know,  I  say,  (con- 
sidering that  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  is  laid  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
comer-stone^)  how  anything  which  is  not  built  upon  this  foundation, 
but  "  grounded  on  a  yrrong  bottom,"  (as  this  seemed  to  be,)  '^  could 
tend  to  {he  manifest  advance  of  the  true  religion."  That  it  tended  to 
the  manifest  advance  of  some  religion,  I  shall  easily  grant ;  and  if  our 
author  mean  no  otherwise,  we  shall  sooh  agree.  But  sure  I  am,  no  part 
of  ^'  the  true  religion"  was  ever  grounded  upon  falsehood ;  and  there- 
fore if  this  doctrine  were  grounded  on  so  ill  a  bottom  as  they  say  it 
was,  it  might  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  a  faction  and  men's  pri- 
vate interests,  but  to  the  true  religion  it  was  likely  to  contribute 
nothing  but  disgrace  and  scandal.     Lastly.  I  am  to  mind  bur  author. 
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that  he  makes  Mr.  Greenham's  treatbe  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  pablulied 
in  pursuance  of  Bound's  opinions,  which  could  not  be  till  in  or  after 
the  year  1595.  Whereas  he  had  laid  him  in  his  giare  aboTe  two  yean 
before,  telling  us  that  '*  he  died  of  the  plague  in  London,  anno  159SL' 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  132.)  By  which  it  seems  that  Ghreenham  eidicr 
writ  this  treatise  after  his  decease ;  or  else  our  author  hath  done  ill  in 
giying  the  first  honour  of  these  new  doctrines  unto  Dr.  Bound*  In 
the  next  place  we  shall  see  our  author  engage  himself  in  defence  of 
the  Calvinian  doctrines  about  predestination,  grace,  &c  of  whidL  he 
telleth  us,  that 

Haying  much  ^^  troubled  both  the  schools  and  pulpit,  aidibishop 
Whitgift,  out  of  his  Christian  care  to  propagate  the  truth  and  suppress 
the  opposite  errors,  caused  a  solemn  meeting  of  many  grare  and  learned 
divines  at  Lambeth."  (Ch;  Hist.  toI.  iii.  p.  146.)  The  occasion  this: 
The  controversies  about  predestination,  grace,  &c.  had  been  laag 
agitated  in  the  schools  between  the  Dominicans  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Franciscans  on  the  other ;  the  Dominicans  grounding  their  opinion 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine,  Ftosper,  and  some  othets  of  the 
following  writers ;  the  Franciscans,  on  the  general  current  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  ^vho  lived  ante  mota  certamina  Pdagiana^  ^  before 
the  rising  of  the  Pelagian  heresies."  Which  disputes  being  after  taken 
up  in  the  Lutheran  churches,  *^the  moderate  Lutherans*  (as  they 
call  them)  followed  the  doctrine  of  Melancthon,  conformable  to  the 
Franciscans  in  those  particulars.  The  others  whom  they  call  ^  the  stiff 
or  rigid  Lutherans,"  of  whom  Flacdus  lUyricus  was  the  chid^  go  in 
the  same  way  with  the  Dominicans.  The  authority  of  which  last 
opinion,  after  it  had  been  entertained  and  published  in  die  works  of 
Calvin,  for  his  sake  found  admittance  in  the  schools  and  pulpits  of 
most  of  the  Reformed  churches.  And  having  got  footing  here  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  preaching  of  such  divines  as  had  fled  to  Geneva  in  queen 
Mary's  time,  it  was  defended  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge  widiout 
opposition,  till  Peter  Baro,  a  Frenchman,  came  and  settled  there;  who, 
being  the  lady  Margaret's  Professor  in  that  University,  and  liking  bet- 
ter of  the  Melancthonian  way  than  that  of  Calvin,  defended  it  openly  in 
the  schools ;  many  of  parts  and  quality  being  gained  unto  his  opinion. 
Which  gave  so  much  displeasure  to  Dr.  Whitaker,  Dr.  Tyndal,  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  some  other  leading  men  of  the  contraiy  judgment,  that 
they  thought  best  to  use  the  argument  ah  authoritaU  to  convince  their 
adversaries ;  and  complained  thereof  to  the  archbishop,  and  in  the  end 
prevailed  with  him  to  call  that  meeting  at  Lambeth  which  our  author 
speaks  of:  in  which  some  Articles  (commonly  called  ^^the  Nine  Arti- 
cles of  Lambeth  ")  were  agreed  upon,  and  sent  down  to  Cambridge  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  and  his  associates.  But  our  author,  not  con- 
tent to  relate  the  story  of  the  quarrel,  must  take  upon  him  also  to  be 
a  judge  in  the  controversy.  He  had  before  commended  the  Domini- 
cans for  their  orthodoxy  in  these  points  of  doctrine,  as  they  were  then 
in  agitation  betwixt  them  and  the  Franciscans.     He  now  proceeds  to 
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do  the  like  between  the  two  parties  (men  of  great  piety  and  learning 
appearing  in  it  on  both  sides)  disputing  the  same  points  in  the  church 
of  England;  honouring  the  opini(Hi  of  Dr.  Whitaker  and  his  asso- 
ciates with  the  name  of  '^  the  truth ; "  and  branding  the  other  with  the 
title  of  ^'  the  opposite  error."    And  yet,  not  thinking  that  he  had 
declared  himself  sufficiently  in  the  farour  of  the  Calrinian  party,  he 
telleth  us  not  long  after  of  these  Lambeth  Articles,  that  '^  though  they 
nvanted  the  authority  of  proyincial  Acts,  yet  will   they  readily  be 
receiyed  of  all  orthodox  Christians  for  as  far  as  their  own  purity  bears 
conformity  to  Qod's  word."  (Ch.  Hist.  toI.  iiL  p.  150.)     Which  last 
iTords  (though  somewhat  perplexedly  laid  down)  must  either  intimate 
their  conformity  to  the  word  of  Ood,  or  else  signify  nothing.     But 
whatsoeyer  opinion  our  author  hath  of  these  ^^  nine  Articles,"  certain 
it  Is  that  queen  Ellizabeth  was  much  displeased  at  the  making  of  them, 
and  commanded  them  to  be  suppressed,  which  was  done  accordingly  ; 
and  with  such  diligence  withal,  that  for  long  time  a  copy  of  them  was 
not  to  be  met  with  in  that  Unirersity.     Nor  was  king  James  better 
pleased  with  them  than  queen  Elizabeth  was.     Insomuch  that  when 
Dr.  Reynolds  moved,  (in  the  Conference  of  Hampton-Court,)  that  the 
nine  Articles  of  Lambeth  might  be  superadded  to  the  thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  church  of  Elngland ;  king  James,  upon  an  information 
of  the  true  state  of  the  business,  did  absolutely  refuse  to  give  way  to 
it.     But  of  this  more  at  large  elsewhere.     I  only  add  a  memorandum 
of  our  authoi^s  mistake  in  making  Dr.  Richard  Bancroft  bishop  of 
London,  to  be  one  of  the  bishops  which  were  present  at  the  meeting  at 
Lambeth ;  whereas  indeed  it  was  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  elect  of 
London,  and  by  that  name  entituled  in  such  authors  as  relate  this 
story ;   Dr.  Bancroft  not  being  made  bishop  of  London,  or  of  any 
place  else,  till  the  year  15979  which  was  two  years  after  this  assembly. 
A  like  mistake  relating  to  this  business  also,  I  find  in  ^'  the  History  of 
Cambridge,"  about  Dr.  Baro,  of  whom  our  author  tells  us  thus : — 

"  The  end  of  Dr.  Peter  Baro's  (the  Margaret  Professor's)  triennial 
lectures  began  to  draw  near,"  &c.  And  not  long  after,  ^  The  Univer- 
sity intended  to  cut  him  off  at  the  just  joint,  when  his  three  years 
should  be  expired."  ("  History  of  Cambridge,"  p.  213.)  This  shows 
our  author,  though  well-trayelled  in  other  countries,  to  be  but  pere- 
grinus  domiy  "  a  stranger  in  his  own  Uniyersity ; "  in  which  the  Mar- 
garet Professor  is  not  chosen  for  **  three  years,"  but  for  two  years  only. 
And  this  appears  plainly  by  the  statutes  of  that  foundation,  the  precise 
words  whereof  are  these ;  namely,  Ei  volumus  insuper  qudd  de  castero 
quolibet  biennio  uUimo  die  cessationis  cujuslibet  iermini  ante  magnam 
vacalionem  Unwersitatis  prasdiciaSy  una  habilisy  apta,  et  idonea  per- 
sona in  Lectorem  Ucturas  prtedicias  pro  uno  biennio  integro^  viz.j  a 
feUo  Naliviiatis  B,  Marias  virginis  tunc  proximi  sequente  duntaxat 
duraturoy  eligatur.  (Fol.  105,  in  nigro  codicej  For  this  I  am  beholding 
to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  called  "  the  Observator  obseryed,"  and 
thank  him  for  it.     Which  said,  we  shall  close  up  this  ninth  book  with 
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some  considerations  on  these  following  words,  which  our  author  tot 
ingenuously  hath  Isud  hefore  us ;  namely, — 

'^  If  we  look  now  on  the  Nonconformists,  we  shall  find  all  still  and 
quiet ;  who  hegan  now  to  repose  themselves  in  a  sad  silence,  especiallj 
after  the  execution  of  Udal  and  Penrj  had  so  terrified  them,  that, 
though  thcj  might  have  secret  designs,  we  meet  not  their  open  and 
public  motions."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  152.)  And,  to  say  truth,  it 
was  high  time  for  them  to  change  their  course  in  whidi  thej  had  m 
often  been  foiled  and  worsted.  The  learned  works  of  Dr.  Bilson,  {ahet 
bishop  of  Winchester,)  in  defence  of  the  episcopal  goYemment,  of  Dr. 
Cosin,  dean  of  the  Arches,  in  maintenance  of  the  proceedings  in 
courts  ecclesiastical ;  with  the  two  books  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  one  dis- 
covering the  absurdities  of  the  '^  pretended  holy  discipline,"  the  other 
their  practices  and  positions  to  advance  the  same,  gave  the  first  chedc 
to  their  proceedings  at  the  push  of  pen.  All  which  being  published, 
anno  1593,  were  seconded  about  two  years  after  by  the  accurate  and 
well-studied  works  of  Richard  Hooker,  then  Master  of  the  Temple, 
and  prebend  of  Canterbury ;  in  which  he  so  asserted  the  whole  body 
of  the  English  Liturgy,  and  laid  such  grounds  to  found  her  polity  upon, 
that  he  may  justly  be  affirmed  to  have  struck  the  last  blow  in  this 
quarrel.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  arguments  of  these  learned  men, 
as  the  seasonable  execution  of  some  principal  sticklers,  which  occa- 
sioned the  great  calm  both  in  church  and  state,  not  only  for  the  rest  of 
the  queen  s  time,  but  a  long  time  after.  Fpr,  besides  that  Cartwr^bt, 
and  some  other  of  the  principal  and  most  active  leaders,  had  been 
imprisoned  and  proceeded  against  in  the  court  of  Starchamber ;  the 
edge  of  the  statute  23  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  which  before  we  spake  of,*  had 
made  such  terrible  work  amongst  them,  that  they  durst  no  longer  Ten- 
ture  on  their  former  courses.  Copping  and  Thacker  hanged  at  St 
Edmondsbury  in  Suffolk,  Barrow  and  Greenwood  executed  at  Tybom, 
and  Peniy  at  St.  Thomas  of  Waterings,  Udal,  Billot,  Stadley,  and 
Bouler  condemned  to  the  same  death,  though  at  last  reprieved,  (not  to 
say  any  thing  of  Hacket,  with  Coppinger  and  Arthington  his  two  pro- 
phets, as  more  mad  than  the  rest,)  could  not  but  teach  them  this  sad 
lesson, — that  it  is  no  safe  dallying  with  fire,  nor  jesting  with  edge  tools. 
But  there  are  more  ways  to  the  wood  than  one ;  and  thej  had  wit 
enough  to  cast  about  for  some  other  way,  since  the  first  had  fiiiled 
them.  Hac  non  successity  alid  ientandum  est  vid^  had  been  learned 
in  vain,  if  not  reducible  to  practice.  So  that  it  is  no  marvel  i^  after 
this,  we  find  them  not  "in  any  public  and  open  motion ;*  when 
"  wearied  with  their  former  blusterings,"  and  terrified  with  the  sad 
remembrance  of  such  executions,  ihey  betook  themselves  to  aeaet  and 
more  dark  designs.  Occultior  Pompeius  Ccesare^  nofi  melior^  as  it  is  in 
Tacitus :  "  Pompey  s  intentions  were  not  less  mischievous  to  the  com- 
monwealth than  Caesar's  were,  but  more  closely  carried."  And  because 
closely  carried,  the  more  likely  to  have  taken  effect,  had  any  but 

•  See  page  614. — Edit. 
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Caesar  been  the  head  of  the  opposite  party.  The  fort  that  had 
been  found  impregnable  bj  open  batteries,  hath  been  taken  at  last  by 
undermining.  Nor  erer  were  the  Houses  of  Parliament  more  like  to 
hare  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  than  when  the  candle  which 
was  to  gi^e  fire  to  it  was  carried  by  Faux  in  a  dark  lanthom.  Hence- 
forward, therefore,  we  shall  find  the  Brethren  at  another  ward,  practis- 
ing their  party  underhand,  working  their  business  into  a  State-faction, 
and  neyer  so  dangerously  carrying  on  the  plot  as  when  least  observed ; 
till,  in  the  end,  when  all  prereDtions  were  let  slip,  and  the  danger 
grown  beyond  prerention,  they  brought  their  matters  to  that  end 
which  we  shall  find  too  evidently  in  the  end  of  this  History.  To 
which  before  we  can  proceed,  we  must  look  back  upon  a  passage  of 
another  nature,  which,  without  interrupting  the  coherencies  of  the 
former  Observations,  could  not  be  taken  notice  of  and  rectified  in  its 
proper  place ;  and  is  this  that  followeth  : — 

Fuller. — The  Animadvertor  imposeth  on  me  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  my  judgment. 

I  am  not  of  Dr.  Bound^s  opinion,  who  straineth  the  sabbath  too 
high ;  yea,  the  Animadvertor,  when  writing  against  Mr.  Le  Strange, 
maketh  use  of  above  twenty  lines  out  of  my  book  against  him. 

I  am  of  the  judgment  of  moderate  men,  as  I  have  clearly  and 
largely  stated  it  in  my  *'  Church-History  ;"*'  and  will  live,  and 
desire  to  die,  in  the  maintenance  thereof.  And  1  hope  the  Ani- 
madvertor will  allow  me  to  know  my  own  judgment  better  than  he 
doth. 

I  am  not  of  the  Animadvertor^s  mind, — that  the  Lord"*8  day  is 
alterable  and  of  mere  ecclesiastical  constitution  ;  much  less  dare  I 
concur  with  him  in  his  scandalous  expression,  ^^  that  the  late  Parlia- 
ment hath  by  their  orders  and  ordinances  laid  greater  restraints  on 
people  than  ever  the  scribes  and  pharisees  did  on  the  Jews.''  * 

To  what  followeth  in  the  Animadvertor  concerning  the  Articles 
at  Lambeth,  I  return  no  other  answer,  save  this  :  As  a  historian,  I 
have  written  truly  for  matter  of  fact ;  and  if,  as  a  divine,  I  have 
interposed  something  of  my  judgment  in  those  points,  I  believe  the 
Animadvertor,  if  writing  on  the  same  subject,  would  not  appear 
more  moderate.  Meantime,  I  am  sure  he  differs  as  much  from  m.e, 
as  I  from  him,  in  these  opinions  ;  and,  therefore,  I  see  no  reason  of 
his  animosity  on  this  account.     Our  author  proceeds : — 

193.  Dr.  Hetlin. — "  Queen  Elizabeth,  coming  to  the  crown,  sent 
for  abbot  Feckenham  to  come  to  her,  whom  the  messenger  found  set- 
ting of  elms  in  the  orchard  of  Westminster  Abbey.  But  he  would  not 
follow  the  messenger,  till  first  he  had  finished  his  plantation."  (Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  79)  The  tale  goes  otherwise  by  tradition  than  is  here 
delivered ;  and  well  it  may.     For  who  did  ever  hear  of  any  elms  in 

*  In  his  "  Advertisements  on  the  History  of  King  Charles,"  p.  64. 
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Westminster  orchard ;  or,  to  say  truth,  of  anj  elms  in  any  ordiard 
whatsoever  of  a  late  plantation  ?  Elms  are  for  groves,  and  fields,  amd 
forests,  too  cumbersome  and  overspreading  to  be  set  in  orchards.  Bat 
the  tale  goes,  that  abbot  Feckenham,  being  busied  in  planting  elms 
near  his  garden-wall,  in  the  place  now  called  the  Dean's-yard,  was 
encountered  with  one  of  his  acquaintance,  saying,  •*  My  lord,  you  may 
very  well  sare  your  labour,  the  Bill  for  dissolring  of  yonr  monastery 
being  just  now  passed."  To  which  the  good  old  man,  nnmoTed, 
returned  this  answer :  "  That  he  would  go  forwards  howaoerer  in  his 
plantation ;  not  doubting,  though  it  pleased  not  God  to  continue  it  in 
the  state  it  was,  but  that  it  would  be  kept  and  used  as  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing for  all  times  ensuing."  Which  said,  our  author  need  not  trooble 
himself  with  thinking  ^^  how  his  trees  thrive  at  this  day,*  as  he  seems 
to  do ;  he  knows  where  to  find  them. 

Fuller. — When  a  traveller  on  the  highway  suddenly  retonis 
back  again,  surely  it  is  to  fetch  some  matter  of  moment,  which  be 
hath  forgotten  and  left  behind  him.  The  Animadvertor  in  this  his 
note  retreats  above  fifty  pages  in  my  *'  Church-History,^  namely, 

^  y    from  page  144  to  page  79.     And  what  is  this  retrogade  motion  for? 

/  Even  to  carp  at  elms,  which  I  say  were  set  by  abbolFeckenham  in 
the  orchard  of  the  dean  of  Westminster,  citing  my  author,  Rkt* 
NERins,  for  the  same;  whose  words,  in  horto^  I  translate,  ^^in  the 
orchard,^  as  more  proper  for  elms  than  a  garden.  Thus  have  yoa 
my  tale  and  my  tale^s  maker.  So  that  this  wooden  Animadvereion 
might  well  have  been  spared. 


P-i 


BOOK  X. 

CONTAINING    THE    REIGN   OF    KING    JAMES. 

194.  Dr.  Heylin. — The  Puritan  clamours  being  hushed,  and  the 
papists  giving  themselves  some  hopes  of  better  days,  afforded  king  James 
a  quiet  entrance  to  the  crown.  But  scarce  was  he  watm  upon  the 
throne,  but  the  Puritans  assaulted  him  with  their  petitions ;  and  some 
of  the  papists,  finding  their  hopes  began  to  fail  them,  turned  their 
private  discontents  into  open  practices,  endeavouring  to  settle  their 
religion  by  the  destruction  of  the  king,  and  the  change  of  govern- 
ment.    And,  First,  beginning  with  the  papists,  beoause  first  in  time 

"  Watson,  with  William  Clark,  (another  of  his  own  profession,) 
having  fancied  a  notional  treason,  imparted  it  to  Geoige  Brooke."  ((3i. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  169.)  To  these  he  after  adds  the  lord  Cobham 
aprotestant,  the  lord  Gray  of  Whaddon  a  puritan,  and  sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ^'  an  able  statesman,"  and  ''  some  other  knights." 

In  the  recital  of  which  names  our  author  hath  committed  a  double 
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fault,  tbe  one  of  cmiission,  and  the  other  of  commiasion.  Afaultqfomis^ 
SMOfty  in  leaving  out  sir  Griffith  Markham,  as  much  concerned  as  any 
of  the  principal  actors,  designed  to  hare  heen  Secretary  of  Estate,  had 
tiie  plot  succeeded;  and  finally  arraigned  and  condemned  at  Win- 
chester,-as  the  others  were. 

Fuller. — I  distinguish  betwixt  tokU  amission^  express  enumera" 
turn,  and  implicit  inclusion.  Sir  Griffith  Markham  cannot  be  said 
to  be  omitted  by  me,  because  included  in  thftt  clause,  ^^  and  some 
other  knights.^  Yea,  this  whole  treason  had  not  at  all  found  any 
mention  in  my  History,  (not  being  bound  to  take  cognizance 
thereof,)  save  for  the  two  priests,  who  were  engaged  therein. 

195 — 197.  Dr.  Hbylin. — His  fduU  of  commission  is,  his  calling 
tbe  lord  Gray  hy  the  name  of  the  lord  Gray  of  Whaddon,  (a  &ult  not 
easily  to  be  pardoned  in  so  great  an  herald,)  whereas,  indeed,  though 
Whaddon  in  Buckinghamshire  was  part  of  his  estate,  yet  Wilton  in 
Herefordshire  was  his  harony  and  ancient  seat;  his  ancestors  heing 
called  lords  Gray  of  Wilton,  to  difference  them  from  the  lord  Gray  of 
Reuthen,  the  lord  Gray  of  Codnor,  &c. 

Haying  thus  satisfied  our  author  in  this  particular,  I  would  gladly 
satisfy  myself  in  some  others  concerning  this  treason :  in  which  I  find 
so  many  persons  of  such  different  humours  and  religions,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  think  how  they  could  either  mingle  their  interests,  or  unite 
their  counsels.     But  discontentments  make  men  fuel  fit  for  any  fire ; 
and  discontents  had  been  on  purpose  put  upon  some  of  them,  the 
more  to  estrange  them  from  the  king,  and  the  king  from  them.     And 
though  I  am  not  CEdipus  enough  for  so  dark  a  sphinx,  yet  others  who 
hare  had  more  light  into  the  husinesses  of  that  time,  haye  made  their 
discontents  to  grow  upon  this  occasion  : — Sir  Rohert  Cecil,  then  princi- 
pal Secretary  to  the  Estate,  fearing  the  great  ahilities  of  Raleigh,  and 
being  wearied  with  the  trouhlesome  impertinencies  of  Gray  and  Coh- 
ham,  all  which  had  joined  with  him  in  design  against  the  earl  of  Essex 
their  common  enemy,  had  done  their  errand  to  king  James,  (whose 
counsels  he  desired  to  engross  to  himself  alone,)  before  his  coming  into 
England.  And  the  plot  took  so  good  effect,  that  when  the  lord  Cohham 
went  to  meet  the  king  as  he  came  towards  London,  the  king  checked 
him  (being  then  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports)  for  his  absence  from 
his  charge  in  that  dangerous  time.     The  lord  Gray  was  not  looked 
upon  in  the  court,  as  he  had  been  formerly,  there  being  no  longer  use 
of  his  rashness  and  precipitations.     And  the  better  to  discountenance 
Raleigh,  who  had  been  captain  of  the  guard  to  queen  Elizabeth,  the 
king  bestowed  that  office  on  sir  Thomas  Erskine,  then  yiscount  Fenton, 
and  captain  of  his  guard  in  Scotland.     All  which  being  publicly 
obseryed,  it  was  no  hard  matter  for  George  Brooke  to  work  upon  the 
weak  spirits  of  Gray  and  Cobham ;  (of  whom  the  last  was  his  bro- 
ther, and  the  first  his  brother  s  special  friend ;)  and  by  such  artifices  as 
he  used  in  laying  before  them  their  disgraces,  and  showing  them  a  way 
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to  right  themBelyes,  to  draw  them  into  the  confedexacy  with  Clark  and 
Watson.  And  it  is  possible  that  they,  not  being  substantive  enoagh 
to  stand  alone,  might  acquaint  Raleigh  with  the  plot,  whose  head  was 
able  to  do  more  than  all  their  hands.  But  of  his  actings  in  it,  or  ood> 
seating  to  it,  when  the  parties  were  brought  unto  their  trial,  there 
appeared  no  proof,  but  that  Cobham,  in  his  confession  taken  before 
the  Lords,  had  accused  him  of  it ;  and  that  not  only  as  an  accesaaiy, 
but  a  principal  actor.  But  Cobham  not  being  brought  into  the  open 
court  to  justify  his  accusation  face  to  face,  as  the  custom  is^  it  was 
thought  a  good  argument  by  many  that  Raleigh  was  not  so  criminal  in 
this  matter  as  his  enemies  made  him.  And  though  found  guilty  by 
the  jury  on  no  other  eyidence  than  a  branch  of  Cobham's  confession, 
not  so  much  as  subscribed  by  his  hand ;  yet  all  men  were  not  satisfied 
in  the  manner  of  this  proceeding ;  it  being  then  commonly  affirmed 
that  Cobham  had  retracted  his  accusation,  as  since  it  hath  been  said 
and  printed,  that  '^  in  a  letter  written  the  night  before  his  trial,  and 
then  sent  to  the  Lords,  he  cleared  Raleigh  from  all  manner  of  treasons 
against  the  king  or  state."  For  which,  consult  the  '^  Obserrationsnpoa 
some  particular  Persons  and  Passages,"  &c.  printed  anno  1056. 

But  from  the  practices  of  the  papists,  which  have  led  me  thus  hi 
out  of  my  way,  it  is  now  time  that  I  proceed  to  the  petition  of  the 
Puritans,  presented  to  the  king  much  about  that  time. 

"This  was  called  the  Millenary  Petition."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  172.) 
And  it  was  called  so,  because  given  out  to  be  subscribed  by  a  thousand 
hands,  though  it  wanted  a  fourth  part  of  that  number.  More  modest 
now  than  they  had  been  in  Penry's  time,  when,  instead  -  of  one  thou- 
sand, they  threatened  to  bring  a  petition  which  should  be  presented 
by  the  hands  of  a  hundred  thousand.  More  modest  also  in  the  style 
and  phrase  of  their  petition,  and  in  the  subject-matter  of  it,  than  they 
had  been  when  Martin  Mar-prelate  ruled  the  roast,  and  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  ruin  of  the  English  hierarchy.  Which 
notwithstanding,  the  king  thought  fit  to  demur  upon  it,  and  recom- 
mended the  answering  of  their  petition  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  Qit]]  was  done  accordingly.  The  answer  and  petition,  printed  not 
long  after,  gave  the  first  stop  to  this  importunity ;  repressed  more  fully 
by  the  Conference  at  Hampton-Court ;  of  which  it  is  told  us  by  our 
author,  how  some  of  the  Millenary  party  complained  that — 

Fuller. — ^A  fault  not  so  great  neither  in  an  herald,  seeing  I 
call  him  not  "  lord  Gray,  baron  of  Whaddon,''  but  of  Wkaddon ; 
and  a  noble  person  may  be  additioned  either  from  his  honour  or  his 
habitation.  Besides  Wilton  in  Herefordshire  long  since  being  run 
into  ruin,  those  lords,  some  sizscore  years  ago,  removed  their  resi- 
dence to  Whaddon  in  Bucks,  where  some  of  them  lived,  died,  and 
are  buried. 

The  Animadvertor  made  as  great  an  omission  in  his  ^  Short 
View  of  King  Charles,''  when  mentioning  his  tutor  Mr.  Murray, 
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but  quite  leaving  out  sir  James  Fallerton,  conjoined  with  him  in 
the  same  charge  of  the  princess  education.  And  a  greater  fault  of 
commission  is  he  guilty  of,  when  taxing  Mr.  Murray  as  disaffected 
to  the  English  church ;  who,  when  made  Provost  of  Eaton,  took 
hifl  oath,  and  therein  professed  his  good  liking  of  our  discipline,  as 
ill  the  «  Cabala ""  doth  appear. 

To  return  to  Whaddon  :  the  Animadvertor  might  have  spared 
this  his  note,  who,  in  the  Postscript  annexed  to  this  book,*  maketh 
Edward  lord  Montague  created  baron  of  Broughton  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. Now,  though  the  lord  Montague  hath  the  manor  of  Brough- 
ton, (with  the  appendant  advowson,)  and  other  considerable  lands 
therein ;  yet  is  he  baron  of  Bonghton  in  the  same  county.  A  mis- 
take so  much  the  greater  in  the  Animadvertor,  because  done  in  his 
emsndaii4m  of  his  emendations  of  the  faults  of  another,  so  that  he 
cannot  hit  it  right  in  this  his  third  endeavour.  This  I  had  passed 
over  in  silence,  had  not  his  cruelty  on  my  pen-  or  press-slips  occa- 
sioned me  to  take  notice  thereof.     Our  author  proceeds  : — 

198 — ^202.  Db.  Hetun.— "This  Conference  was  partially  set  forth 
only  by  Dr.  Bariow,  dean  of  Chester,  their  professed  adversary,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  their  divines."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  193.)  If 
so,  how  did  it  oome  to  pass,  that  none  of  their  divines  then  present, 
nor  any  other  in  their  behalf,  did  ever  manifest  to  the  world  the  par- 
tialities and  falsehoods  of  it  ?  The  book  was  printed  not  long  after 
the  end  of  the  Conference,  publicly  passing  from  one  hand  to  another, 
and  nerer  convicted  of  any  such  crime  as  it  stands  chaiged  vrith,  in 
any  one  particular  passage,  to  this  very  day.  Only  it  pleased  some  of 
the  zealots  to  scatter  abroad  some  trifling  papers,  not  amounting  to  half 
a  sheet  amongst  them,  which  tended  to  the  holding-up  of  their  sinking 
pa^ ;  and,  being  brought  by  Dr.  Barlow,  were  by  him  put  in  print  and 
pablished  at  the  end  of  his  book,  ut  delerrimd  comparatione  gloriam 
libi  compararetj  in  the  words  of  Tacitus.  He  could  not  better  mani- 
fest his  own  abilities,  than  by  having  those  weak  and  imperfect  scribbles 
for  a  foil  onto  them.  And  here,  before  I  leave  this  Conference,  I 
must  make  a  start  to  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  293,  for  rectifying  a  mistake 
of  our  author's,  which  relates  unto  it :  where,  speaking  of  Dr.  King, 
then  bishop  of  London,  and  reciting  the  course  both  of  his  preferments 
and  employments,  he  telleth  us,  that;  soon  after  the  king^s  coming  to 
the  crown,  *^  he  was  made  dean  of  Christ-Church  in  Oxon,  and  chosen 
one  of  the  four  preachers  in  the  Conference  at  Hampton-Court."  But, 
First,  Dr.  King  was  not  dean  of  Christ-Church  at  the  time  of  the 
Conference  at  Hampton-Court ;  that  Conference  being  held  in  Januaiy, 
^nno  1603,  and  Dr.  King  not  coming  to  the  deanery  of  Christ-Church 
till  the  year  1605.  Secondly.  He  was  none  of  the  four  preachers  in 
the  Conference  at  Hampton-Court,  there  being  no  such  preachers 

•  Pitge  3,  line  14. 
M    M 
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chosen  for  the  time  of  that  Conference.  Bat  as  it  is  a  tnie  and  old  saying 
that  otnnis  fahula  fundatur  in  kistorid  y  so  I  maj  saj,  that  there  ifs 
something  true  and  real,  which  might  cany  him  inadrertentlj  ap<Bi 
this  error.     For  in  Septemher,  anno  1606,  it  pleased  king  James  to 
call  before  him  at  Hampton-Court  the  Melyins,  and  some  other  of  the 
principal  sticklers  for  presbytery  of  the  Scottish  nation.     For  inlbnna- 
tion  of  whose  judgment,  and  reducing  them,  if  possible,  to  some  con- 
formity, he  caused  four  sermons  to  be  there  preached  in  their  heanng, 
by  four  of  his  most  able  divines ;  that  is  to  say.  Dr.  Andrews,  then 
bishop  of  Chichester ;  Dr.  Barlow,  (before-mentioned,)  then  bidiop  of 
Rochester ;   Dr.  King,  then  dean  of  Christ-Church,  after  bishop  oi 
London;  and  Dr.   Buckeridge,  who  after  succeeded  in  the  see  of 
Rochester,  and  died  bishop  of  Ely.     Which  four  sermons,  being  after- 
wards printed  and  bound  together,  though  they  gare  Tery  good  sads- 
&ction  to  most  persons  else,  could  get  no  ground  upon  those  r^tactoiy 
Scots,  who  were  resolved  aforehand  not  to  ^*  hear  the  Yoice  of  those 
charmers,  charmed  they  never  so  sweetly." 

^'Indeed,  a  statute  had  formerly  been  made,  the  thirteenyi  <^ 
queen  Elizabeth,  which,  to  prevent  final  alienation  of  chordi-knd, 
did  disable  all  subjects  from  aoceptiog  them :  but  in  that  statute  a 
liberty  was  left  unto  the  Crown  to  receive  the  same."  (Ch.  Hist.  voL  iii. 
p.  201.)  Our  author  speaks  this  on  occasion  of  a  statute  made  in  the 
first  Parliament  of  king  James,  by  which  the  king  and  his  sucoesaois 
were  made  uncapable  of  receiving  any  grants  or  leases  of  lands,  from 
any  archbishops,  or  bishops,  for  longer  than  twenty-one  years,  or  three 
lives.  But  he  is  much  mistaken  in  the  grounds  of  it.  For,  fust, 
the  statute  he  relates  unto  was  not  made  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
queen ;  that  statute  extending  only  unto  deans  and  chapters,  masters 
of  Colleges  and  Hospitals,  as  also  unto  parsons  and  vicars,  who  bj 
long  leases  had  dilapidated  the  public  patrimony  of  the  church,  and 
their  several  houses :  not  a  word  in  it  which  concerns  archhidiops  and 
bishops,  or  any  leases  by  them  made.  And,  Secondly,  that  statute, 
whatsoever  it  be,  doth  not  disable  all  subjects  firom  accepting  such  leases, 
grants,  and  alienations,  but  disableth  the  said  archbi^ops  and  hishqis 
from  making  such  grants  unto  the  subjects.  But  the  tmth  is,  diat 
statute  which  our  author  means  is  an  unprinted  statute  made  in  the 
first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth;  by  which  it  was  enacted,  ^*that  it 
should  be  lawAil  for  the  said  queen,  as  oflen  as  any  archbishopric  or 
bishopric  should  be  vacant,  to  take  unto  herself  any  of  the  castles, 
manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  to  the  same  belonging, 
and  to  pay  the  said  archbishop  or  bishop  in  impropriations,  tithes,  and 
portions  of  tithes."  And  this  is  that  statute  which  our  author  relate 
unto,  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  468,  where  it  is  said,  that  *^  a  Bill  passed  ft^ 
the  assurance  of  certain  lands  assumed  by  the  queen  from  some  bishop- 
rics during  their  vacation."  And,  Secondly,  it  was  enacted  in  the  said 
unprinted  statute,  ^'  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  archbishop  or 
bishop  to  grant  any  lands,  leases,  or  estates  for  more  than  twenty-one 
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years,  or  three  lives,  to  an j  person  whatsoever,  except  it  were  unto  the 
queen,  her  heirs  and  successors ; "  which  last  words  opened  such  a  gap 
to  sacrilege  and  rapine,  that  what  the  queen  thought  fit  to  leave  unto 
the  church,  vacante-  sede^  the  courtiers  would  find  some  way  to  diFest 
it  of,  hj  making  use  of  this  last  clause,  first  in  obtaining  such  a  grant 
to  be  made  to  the  queen,  and  then  from  the  queen  unto  themselves : 
so  that  our  author  might  have  saved  his  advocating  for  this  clause 
of  that  Act,  considering  that  he  saw  the  ill  consequents  and  effects 
thereof. 

''Some  of  the  greatest  prelates,  (how  much  self  is  there  in  all 
men !)  though  seemingly  forward,  reallj  remiss  in  the  matter."  (Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  240.)  This  spoken  in  relation  to  Chelsea  College ; 
the  stop  whereof  must  be  imputed  to  some  great  prelates,  fearing  to 
grow  less,  both  in  esteem,  power,  and  jurisdiction,  if  that  work  went 
forwards.  Contrary  whereunto  he  telleth  us  of  archbishop  Bancroft, 
that  he  was  very  forward  ''  in  founding  Chelsea  College,  which,  as  a 
two-edged  sword,  was  to  cut  on  both  sides, — to  suppress  papists  and 
sectaries."  {Ideni,  vol.  iii.  p.  245.)  Upon  which  grounds  there  is  no 
question  to  be  made  but  that  the  work  was  furthered  also  by  the  rest 
of  the  bishops, — at  the  least  not  hindered.  Our  author  hath  indeed 
afiTorded  us  this  marginal  note;  namely,  ''This  obstruction  signifies 
nothing  to  discreet  men ;  however,  it  must  pass  for  -company-sake." 
Bat  it  had  aigued  more  discretion  in  him,  as  I  conceive,  to  have  left 
this  obstruction,  as  he  calls  it,  out  of  his  discourse,  than,  first,  to  break 
the  bishops'  heads,  and  then  give  them  this  plaster. 

Fuller. — I  only  said,  that  some  "  did  complain  that  this  Con« 
ference  was  partially  set  forth.*"  I  avowed  not  that  they  complained 
justly ;  I  believe  their  complaint  causeless,  (and  let  it  be  remediless 
for  me,)  seeing  I  myself  profess,  terbo  sacerdotis,  that  I  have  been 
accused  that  I  have  abridged  this  Conference  to  the  disparagement 
of  Dr.  Reynolds,  though  my  conscience  be  clear  herein. 

203 — 205.  Dr.  Hbylin. — "  Howsoever,"  our  author  telleth  us,  that 
"  he  "  (namely,  Mr.  Nicholas  Fuller)  "  left  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  an  honest  man."  (Ideniy  vol.  iii.  p.  243.)  No  question  of  it.  It  is 
a  thing  so  incident  to  the  name,  that  whatsoever  they  do  or  say,  they 
are  honest  still. 

Fuller. — ^All  his  jeering  on  my  name  shall  not  make  me  go  to 
the  herald's  oflSce  to  endeavour  the  altering  thereof.  I  fetched  it 
from  my  great-great  grand-father,  and  hope  shall  leave  it  to  my 
great-great  grand>child  ;  a  name  which  no  doubt  originally  was 
taken  from  that  useful  trade,  without  which  mankind  can  neither  be 
warm  nor  cleanly. 

The  like  is  frequent  in  many  respectful  families  in  England,  as 
the  antiquary  hath  observed  : —  * 

2   M  2 
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"  From  wbenee  came  Smith,  albe  be  knight  or  sqidxe, 
But  from  the  smith  that  forgeth  at  the  fire  ?  "  * 

Yet,  considering  the  narrowness  of  my  name,  it  is  inferior  to  few, 
having  produced  the  best  of  English  pilots,  Thomas  Fuller,  vho 
steered  captain  Cavendish  round  about  the  world  ;  the  best  of  Ei>g> 
lish  critics,  Nicholas  Fuller,  so  famous  in  foreign  parts  for  his 
*'  Miscellanies  ;^  and  none  of  the  worst  of  English  bene&cuns, 
John  Fuller,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  SheriflTs  Court  in  London, 
who  built  and  endowed  an  almshouse  for  twelve  poor  men  at 
Stoken-heath,  and  another  at  Shoreditch  for  as  many  poor  women.f 
Besides,  he  gave  his  lands  and  tenements  of  great  yearly  Tiluataon 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  Bene\  and  Peter^s  Paulas  wharf,  Londoo,  to 
feoffees  in  trust,  to  release  prisoners  in  the  hole  of  both  coroptos, 
whose  debts  exceeded  not  twenty  shillings  eight-pence.  Yea» 
it{^  hath  at  this  day,  one  Bishop,  one  Dean,  one  Doctor,  two 
Bachelors  of  Divinity,  and  many  Masters  of  Arts,  of  no  contempti- 
ble condition.  Pardon,  reader,  this  digression  done  se  defeni/endo 
against  one,  by  whom  my  name  is  too  much  under-valned,  by  ironical 
over-valuing  thereof. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^Before,  we  had  the  story  of  Thomas  Fuller  of  Ham- 
mersmith, condemned  for  felony,  but  still  so  honest  and  ao  entii«ly 
beloved  by  king  Harry  YI.  after  his  decease,  that  he  appeared  to  him 
on  the  top  of  the  gallows,  encouraged  him,  and  so  chaimed  the  rope, 
that  it  did  not  strangle  him.  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  535.) 

Afterwards  we  meet  with  John  Fuller,  doctor  of  the  laws,  (a  better 
than  he,)  a  persecutor  in  queen  Mary's  days,  but  *^  a  pitiful  man,"  as 
the  index  telleth  us. 

Here  we  have  Nicholas  Fuller,  a  counsellor,  (the  best  of  the  three,) 
decrying  openly  the  authority  of  the  High  Commission,  and  thereby 
giving  ^^  a  legal  advantage  to  archbishop  Bancroft,"  by  whom  impri- 
soned ;  and  there  dying,  but  dying  with  '^  the  reputation,  of  an  honest 
man." 

And  then  another  Thomas  Fuller,  a  minister,  (the  best  of  all  the 
company,)  and  an  honest  man  too,  so  well  deserving  of  the  dnnch, 

*  Versteoan  '<  Of  decayed  Intelligence."  t  Stow's  "  Survey  of  Londoii,*'  page  97. 
t  In  this  passage  the  prononn  **U"  refers  to  Fuller's  name,  of  whidi  he  here  make* 
such  laudable  mention.  The  buAop  nvho  is  intended,  and  who  at  that  time  tLoaxuSkt^ 
seems  to  have  been  Dt»  William  Fuller,  (bom  in  London,)  then  most  probahty  bfabo^ 
elect  of  Limerick,  who  was  translated  in  1667  to  the  bishopric  of  Uncoln,  w^  wb» 
by  some  writers  is  reputed  to  have  been  uncle  to  our  author ; — ike  dean.  Dr.  WiDisa 
Fuller,  (bom  at  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,)  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Ely  in  1696,  ssi 
in  1646  to  that  of  Durham; — the  doctor  was  not  Fuller  himsdf,  but  oiw  of  hv 
name  ; — the  two  Bachelore  of  Divinity  were  probably  himself  and  one  of  his  n^u  kin- 
dred ; — and  among  the  latter  might  also  be  some  of  the  ntanjf  Maeiere  of  ^rte  to  wboea 
he  refers. — Edit. 
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and  all  good  churchmen,  (both  alive  and  dead,)  bj  this  notable 
Histoiy,  as  not  to  doubt  of  the  like  &Your  at  their  hands  (should 
there  be  occasion)  as  Thomas  of  Hammersmith  received  of  king  Harry 

*'  I  am  credibly  informed,  from  a  good  hand,  how,  in  the  days  of 
king  James,  a  Scotchman  and  a  prevalent  courtier  had  swallowed  up 
the  whole  bishopric  of  Durham,  had  not  this  archbishop  seasonably 
interposed  his  power  with  the  king,  and  dashed  the  design."  (Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  245.)  Credible  though  the  information  were,  yet  it 
was  not  true;  there  being  no  such  prevalent  courtier,  nor  no  such 
design.  It  is  true,  the  stomachs  of  the  Scots  were  sharp  set,  still  cry- 
^gi  *^  Give,  give  ! "  but  never  satisfied ;  king  James  as  boimtifiil  and 
open-handed  towards  them  as  they  could  desire.  But  neither  were 
they  so  impudent  as  to  crave,  nor  the  king  so  impotent  as  to  give,  a 
whole  bishopric  at  once,  especially  so  rich  a  bishopric  as  this  of  Dur- 
ham. But  the  truth  is,  that  George  Hume,  earl  of  Dunbar,  Lord 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  highly  favoured  by  the  king,  having  pro- 
cured a  grant  of  all  the  batable  grounds,  as  they  then  called  them, 
upon  the  borders  of  both  kingdoms,  began  to  cast  his  eye  upon  Nor- 
ham  Castle  and  the  lands  about  it,  belonging  to  the  See  of  Durham, 
conceiving  it  a  fit  place  to  command  the  rest  But  being  a  well-prin- 
cipled noan,  and  a  great  minister  of  that  king's  in  restoring  the  episco- 
pal government  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  he  acquainted  bishop  Ban- 
croft with  his  desires ;  who  knowing  what  great  use  might  be]  made 
of  him  for  the  good  of  this  diurch,  and  being  sure  enough  of  the  con- 
sent of  Dr.  Matthews,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  he  thus  ordered  the 
business :  whereas  the  revenue  of  Norham  Castle,  and  the  lands 
adjoining,  were  valued  at  one  hundred  twenty  pounds  per  annum 
in  the  bishop's  rental,  it  was  agreed,  [First,]]  That  the  earl  should  pro- 
cure of  the  king  an  abatement  of  six  score  pounds  yearly  out  of  the 
amiual  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  which  had  been  laid  upon  that 
bishopric  by  queen  Elizabeth,  as  before  is  said.  Secondly.  That  he 
should  obtain  from  the  king,  for  the  said  Dr.  Matthews  and  his  suc- 
cessors, a  restitution  of  his  house  in  the  Strand  called  Durham-house, 
with  the  gardens,  stables,  and  tenements  thereto  appertaining,  which 
had  been  alienated  from  that  bishopric  ever  since  the  dissolving  of  it 
by  king  Edward  YI.  Thirdly.  That,  in  consideration  hereof,  bishop 
Matthews  should  make  a  grant  of  Norham  Castle,  and  the  country 
adjoining,  in  fee-fiirm  to  the  king,  by  him  immediately  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  earl  of  Dunbar.  And,  Fourthly,  that,  his  own  turn  being  thus 
served,  the  said  earl  should  join  with  bishop  Bancroft,  and  his  friends, 
for  obtaining  from  the  king  an  Act  of  Parliament,  whereby  both  he 
and  his  successors  should  be  made  uncapable  of  any  the  like  grants 
and  alienations  for  the  time  to  come ;  which  as  it  was  the  best  market 
that  ever  Toby  Matthews  was  at,  so  was  it  the  best  bargain  which  was 
ever  driven  for  the  church  of  England ;  so  far  from  ^'  swallowing  up 
that  bishopric,"  that  it  was  the  only  means  to  save  that,  and  preserve 
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the  rest.  And  yet  perhaps  ^^the  credible  iiifonhation''  -which  o«r 
author  speaks  of,  might  not  relate  unto  the  bishopric,  hat  the  deaneij 
of  Durham,  bestowed  bj  that  king  (being  then  not  well -studied  m 
the  composition  of  the  church  of  England)  on  sir  Adam  Newtoii, 
**  a  courtier  preyalent  *  enough,  as  having  been  tutor  to  prince  Heniy, 
the  king^s  eldest  son.  And  possible  it  is,  that  the  Soots  might  hare 
kept  it  in  their  hands  from  one  generation  to  another,  if  Dr.  Hunt 
(not  otherwise  to  be  remembered)  had  not  bought  him  out  of  it,  and 
put  himself  into  the  place. 

Fuller. — Here  are  four  gradations  of  Fullers, — foody  better^ 
best^  best  of  all;  which,  in  the  language  of  jeering,  (speaknig 
always  by  the  contraries,)  amounteth  unto  body  teorsey  teorHy  tcor^ 
(if  all. 

As  for  the  first,  Thomas  Fuller,  I  answer :  First.  The  tale  is 
not  made,  but  related  by  me,  who  have  charged  my  maigin  with 
the  author  thereof,  Harpsfield,*  not  inconsiderable  for  leaming  and 
religion  amongst  his  own  party.  Secondly.  Not  the  least  credit 
is  given  thereunto  in  my  reporting  it,  matching  it  with  another 
miracle,  which  I  call  '^  equally  true  ;^  that  is,  equally  umirue^ 
in  the  interpretation  of  any  unpartial  reader.  Thirdly.  Seeing  I 
followed  Harpsfield  in  relating  his  miracles  in  other  places,  if  here 
I  should  have  deserted  him,  probably  it  would  have  been  by  othns 
condemned  in  me  for  a  sullen  omission,  as  by  the  Animadvertor  for 
a  lipht  insertion^  because  Thomas  Fuller  was  my  namesake. 

The  good-nature  and  pitifiil  disposition  of  Dr.  John  Fuller 
plainly  appeareth  in  Mr.  Fox ;  and  as  for  his  bounty  to  Jesus 
College  in  Cambridge,  I  leave  it  to  some  of  that  foundation  to  gire 
testimony  thereof. 

As  for  the  third,  Nicholas  Fuller,  be  it  reported  to  the  JsssEsf 
of  Gray  VInn,  (I  mean  such  benchers  as  pass  amongst  them  for  old 
meo,  and  can  distinctly  remember  him,)  whether  he  hath  not  lefL  a 
precious  and  perfiimed  memory  behind  him,  of  one  pious  to  God, 
temperate  in  himself,  able  in  his  profession,  moderate  in  his  fees,  care- 
ful K>r  his  client,  faithful  to  his  firiend,  hospitable  to  his  neighbour, 
pitiful  to  the  poor,  and  bountiful  to  Emmanuel  College  in  Gim- 
bridge ;  in  a  word,  blameless  in  all  things,  save  this  one  act  of 
indiscretion,  which  could  not  make  him  forfeit  the  reputation  of  his 
honesty,  especially  seeing  he  paid  dear  for  it,  and  died  in  durance. 
Thus,  though  Mr.  Stubbs  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  that  his  right  hand  was  cut  oflT,  for  writing  a  libel 
against  her  match  with  Monsieur ;  yet  Mr.  Camden  does  call  him 
virumfamcB  integerrim€B.\ 

*  Hist.  EccletioAtiea,  sectUo  deciino-quiiUOy  p.  646.  t  1  Sam.  xm.  \%> 

I   In  his  «  EUzabeth,"  anno  1681. 
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For  the  fourth  and  last,  I  will  make  the  Animadvertor  the  self- 
same answer  which  the  servants  of  Hezekiah  returned  to  Hab- 
shakeh :  ^'  But  they  held  their  peace,  and  answered  him  not  a 
word.''  (Isaiah  zzxvi.  21.) 

206 — ^210.  Dr.  Hbtlin. — ^^^And  as,  about  this  time,  some  per- 
chance oyeiralued  the  OeneTa  notes,  out  of  that  especial  love  thej 
bare  to  the  authors  and  place  whence  it  proceeded ;  so,  on  the  other 
side,  some  without  cause  did  slight,  or  rather  without  charity  did  slan- 
der, the  same."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  247,  248.)  I  trow,  our  author 
will  not  take  upon  him  to  condemn  all  those  who  approve  not  of 
the  Genevian  notes  upon  the  Bible,  or  to  appear  an  advocate  for 
them ;  though  he  tells  us,  not  many  lines  before,  that  ^'  they  were 
printed  thirty  times  over  with  the  general  liking  of  the  people." 

Fuller. — Had  I  said  '*  two-and-thirty  times,*^  though  past  the 
head  game,  I  had  not  been  out.  And  now  the  reader  shall  have 
my  full  and  free  sense  of  the  Genevian  notes.  I  remember  the 
proverb : — 

novXvtrobos  K€<f)dX§  €v\  yukv  Ktucbv  iv  Bt  ical  icrCkSv,*  « 

**  In  head  of  Polyptu  is  had 
What  iB  goody  and  what  ia  had.'' 

Such  a  mixture  is  in  these  notes,  wherein  the  most  [are]  pious 
and  proper  to  expound  their  respective  places ;  but  some  (and  those 
too  many,  though  never  so  few)  false,  factious,  dangerous,  yea, 
destructive  to  religion.  I  could  therefore  wish  some  godly  and  dis- 
creet persons  [were]  empowered  and  employed  to  purge  forth  the 
latttr,  that  Uie  rest  may  remain  without  danger,  for  the  profit  of 
plain  people.  But  till  this  be  done,  I  am  (I  thank  God)  old 
enough  to  eat  fish,  feeding  on  the  flesh  thereof,  and  laying  by  the 
bones  on  my  trencher,  or  casting  them  down  to  the  dogs. 

Dr.  Heylin. — I  hope  he  will  not  condemn  all  those  who  approve 
not  those  notes ;  for  king  James,  who,  in  the  Conference  at  Hampton- 
Court,  did.  First,  declare  that  of  all  the  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
the  English  tongue,  ''  that  of  Geneva  was  the  worst ;"  and.  Secondly, 
that  the  notes  upon  it  were  ^'  partial,  untrue,  seditious,  and  savouring 
too  much  of  dangerous  and  traitorous  conceits."  For  proof  whereof 
his  majesty  instanced  in  two  places :  the  one  on  Ezod.  i.  1 9 ;  where 
disobedience  to  the  king  is  allowed  of:  the  other  in  2  Chron.  viii. 
15,  16,  where  ^'  Asa  is  taxed  for  deposing  his  mother  only,  and  not 
killing  her : "  a  note,  whereof  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  made  special 
use,  not  only  deposing  Mary  their  lawful  queen  from  the  regal  throne, 
but  prosecuting  her  openly  and  imderhand,  till  they  had  taken  away 
her  life.     These*  instances  our  author,  in  his  summary  of  that  Confer-* 

*  Plutaachds. 
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ence,  hath  passed  over  in  sileiice,  as  loath  to  hare  sadi  blemishes 
appear  in  the  Genevians,  or  their  Annotations ;  and  I  hope  aho  tbal 
he  will  not  advocate  for  the  rest 

FiTLLKB. — Down  with  these  bones  to  the  dogs  indeed  !  nhidi 
alone  are  poper  for  their  palate.  Tlie  Scots  are  old  enoo^; 
(being  reputed-  by  historians  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
Europe  ;)  '^  let  them  answer  for  themselves :  ^  though  (I  bcjieve) 
thej  cannot  answer  this  foul  fact,  but  hj  penitent  confeseon 
thereof.  But  whereas  the  Animadvertor  taxeth  me  for  wilfoDy 
omitting  those  instances  of  king  James  in  &vour  to  the  Genevians; 
I  protest  my  integrity  therein.  It  was  only  because  I  would  hare 
my  summary  a  summary, — ^no  abridgment  being  adequate  to  the 
narration  abridged  therein. 

Dr.  Heylin. — For  let  him  tell  me  what  he  thinks  of  that  oa 
the  second  of  St.  Mathew's  Gospel,  verse  12;  namely,  "Pitmxtse 
ought,"  &c. 

Fuller. — Let  him  show  me  what  commission   he    hath   to' 
inquire  into  my  thoughts.     However,  to  do  him  a  pleasure,  I  wiQ 
tell  him  what  I  think  in  the  point. 

Dr.  Hevlin. — ^^  Promise,"  say  the  Genevians,  in  their  note,  Mat- 
thew ii.  12,  '^  ought  not  to  be  kept  where  God's  honour  and  preaching 
of  his  truth  is  hindered,  or  else  it  ought  not  to  be  broken."*  What  a 
wide  gap,  think  we,  doth  this  open  to  the  breach  of  all  promises, 
oaths,  covenants,  contracts,  and  agreements,  not  only  betwixt  man  and 
man,  but  between  kings  and  their  subjects  !  What  rebel  ever  took  up 
arms  without  some  pretences  of  that  nature?  What  tomnlts  sad 
.  rebellions  have  been  raised  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  (an^  indeed, 
where  not  ?)  under  colour  that  '*  God's  honour,  and  the  preaching  of 
the  truth,  is  hindered  ?  "  If  this  once  pass  for  good,  sound  doctrine, 
neither  the  king  nor  any  of  his  good  subjects,  hi  what  realm  scwver, 
can  live  in  safety.  '^  God's  honour  and  the  preaching  of  his  troth  * 
are  two  such  pretences,  as  will  make  void  all  laws,  elude  all  oaths,  and 
thrust  out  all  covenants  and  agreements,  be  they  what  they  wilL 

Fuller. — First.  I  behold  this  note  as  impertinent  to  that 
place ;  seeing  it  appears  not  in  the  text  that  those  wise  men  made 
Herod  any  promise  to  return  unto  him.  Secondly.  Had  they  made 
him  any  promise,  yea,  bound  it  with  an  oath  by  the  living  GW, 
such  an  oath  had  not  been  obligatory,  because  God  (to  whom  the 
forfeiture  was  due)  released  the  band  in  an  extraordinary  vision 
unto  them,  such  that  our  age  doth  not  produce. 

As  the  note  is  impertinent  in  that  place,  so  it  is  dangerous  at  iD 
times ;  and  man^s  corruption  may  take  thence  too  much  mis- 
chievous advantage,  which  is  partly  given,  because  so  perilous  a  pit 
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18  left  open,  (contiary  to  the  judicial  law,  Exod.  zxi.  33,)  tuid  not 
covered  ovcf  with  due  caution  requisite  thereunto.  I  concur  there* 
fore  with  the  Animadvertor  in  the  just  dislike  thereof. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^Next  I  would  have  our  author  tell  me,  what  he 
thinks  of  this  note,  on  the  ninth  of  the  Revelation,  verse  3,  where  the 
locusts  which  came  out  of  the  smoke  are  said  to  be  '*  false  teachers, 
heretics,  and  worldly  subtile  prelates,  with  monks,  friars,  cardinals, 
patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops.  Doctors,  Bachelors,  and  Masters?" 
Does  not  this  note,  apparently,  fasten  the  name  of  ^Mocusts"  on  all 
the  clergy  of  this  realm  ;  that  is  to  say,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all 
such  as  are  graduated  in  the  University  by  the  name  of  Doctors, 
Bachelors,  and  Masters  ?  And  doth  it  not  as  plainly  yoke  them  with 
friars,  monks,  and  cardinals,  principal  instruments  in  all  times  to 
advance  the  popedom?  I  know  the  words  which  fbUow  after  are 
alleged  by  some  to  take  off  the  envy  of  this  note,  namely,  ^  who  for- 
sake Christ  to  maintain  false  doctrines."  But  the  enumeration  of  so 
many  particulars  makes  not  the  note  the  less  invidious,  the  said  expli- 
cation notwithstanding;  because  the  note  had  been  as  perfect  and 
significant,  had  it  gone  thus  in  generals  only,  that  is  to  say,  ''By 
locusts  here  are  meant  false  teachers,  heretics,  and  other  worldly,  sub- 
tile men,  that  seduced  the  people,  persuading  them  to  forsake  Christ, 
to  maintain  false  doctrines."  But  the  Genevians,  who  accoimt  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  to  be  limbs  of  the  pope,  resolved  to  join  them 
with  the  rest  of  his  members,  friars,  monks,  and  cardinab ;  and  our 
author,  being  a  great  favourer  of  the  Presbyterians,  must  not  take 
notice  of  this  scandal :  especially  considering  that  papacy  and  prelacy 
are  joined  together,  in  the  language  of  the  present  times,  and  therefore 
fit  to  go  together  in  this  annotation. 

^  In  this  Parliament  Dr.  Harsnet,  bishop  of  Chichester,  gave  offence 
in  a  sermon  preached  at  court,  pressing  the  word  Reddiie  Ccesari.  qucs 
sunt  Cassarisy  as  if  all  that  was  levied  by  subsidies,  or  paid  by  custom 
to  the  Crown,  was  but  a  redditum  of  what  was  the  king's  before."  (Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  261.)  This  Parliament  is  placed  by  our  author  in  the 
year  1613 ;  but  that  Parliament,  in  the  sitting  whereof  bishop  Harsnet 
preached  the  sermon  above-mentioned,  was  held  by  prorogation  in  the 
year  1609,  and  afterwards  dissolved  by  proclamation  in  December  of 
the  year  next  following.  Concerning  which  sermon  king  James  gives 
this  account  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  before  him  at 
WhitehaD,  March  23rd  :— 

'^  And  therefore,"  saith  he,  ^  that  reverend  bishop  here  amongst  you, 
though  I  hear  by  divers  he  was  mistaken,  or  not  well  understood,  yet 
did  he  pre'ach  both  learnedly  and  truly  ancient  this  point  concerning 
the  power  of  a  king :  for  what  he  spake  of  a  king's  power  in  absiracto 
is  most  true  in  divinity ;  for  to  emperors  or  kings,  that  are  monarchs, 
their  subjects'  bodies  and  goods  are  due,  for  their  defence  and  mainte- 
nance.    Bat  if  I  had  been  in  his  place,  I  would  only  have  added  two 
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words  which  would  have  cleared  all :  for  after  I  had  told  as  a  dime 
what  was  due  hy  the  subjects  to  their  kings  in  general,  I  would  then 
have  concluded  as  an  Englishman,  showing  this  people,  that,  as  ia 
general  all  subjects  were  bound  to  relieve  their  king,  so  to  exhort  them 
that,  as  we  lived  in  a  settled  state  of  a  kingdom  that  was  goremed  bj 
his  own  fundamental  laws  and  orders,  that  according  therefonto  thej 
were  now  (being  assembled  for  this  purpose  in  Parliament)  to  consider 
how  to  help  such  a  king  as  now  thej  had,  and  that  aooording  to  the 
ancient  form  and  order  established  in  this  kingdom;  patting  lo  a 
difference  between  the  general  power  of  a  king  in  divini^,  and  the 
settled  and  established  state  of  this  crown  and  kingdom :  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  bishop  meant  to  have  done  the  same,  if  he  had  not  been 
straitened  by  time,  which,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  the  present 
preaching  before  us,  and  such  an  auditory,  he  durst  not  presume  upon." 
So  that  the  doctrine  of  the  bishop  being  thus  justified  and  explained 
bj  king  James,  and  the  Parliament  continuing  undissolved  tiU  Decem- 
ber following,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved  upon  this  occasion ;  and  much  less  on  the  occasion  of  some 
words  spoken  in  that  Parliament  by  bishop  Neile  :  of  which  thus  our 
author : — 

"  Likewise  Dr.  Neile,  bishop  of  Rochester,  uttered  words  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  interpreted  to  the  disparagement  of  some  reputed 
zealous  patriot  in  the  House  of  Commons."  (Ch.  Hist  toL  iii.  p.  Q6L) 
In  this  passage  I  have  many  things  to  except  against :  as,  1 .  That  this 
patriot  is  not  named,  to  whose  disparagement  the  words  are  pretended 
to  be  uttered.     And,  2.  That  the  words  themselves  are  not  here  laid 
down,  and  yet  are  made  to  be  so  heinously  taken  that,  to  save  the 
bishop  from  the   storm  which  was  coming  towards   him,  the  king 
should  principally  be  occasioned  to  dissolve  that  Parliament.     3.  That 
Dr.  Neile  is  here  called  bishop  of  Rochester,  whom,  twice  before, 
(namely,  /c/em,  pp.  255,  260,)  he  makes  to  be  bishop  of  Corentxy  and 
Lichfield.     And,  4.  That  the  words  here  intimated  should  be  spoken 
in  Parliament,  anno  1613 ;  whereas,  by  giving  Dr.  Neile  the  title  of 
Rochester,  it  should  rather  be  referred  to  the  Parliament  holden  by 
prorogation  till  the  last  of  December,  anno  1610,  when  it  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  then  dissolved,  as  appears  by  the  king^s  proclamation,  for 
not  supplying  his  necessities,  and  other    reasons  there  expressed, 
whereof  this  was  none. 

"  Some  conceive,  that  in  revenge  Mr.  John  Selden  soon  after  set 
forth  his  book  of  tithes,  wherein  he  historically  proveth,  that  they 
were  payable  Jure  humano^  and  not  otherwise."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iiL  p. 
264.)  Whether  the  acting  of  the  comedy  called  Ignoramus  mi^t 
move  Mr.  Selden  at  the  first  to  take  this  revenge,  I  inquire  not  here, 
though  it  be  probable  it  might ;  that  comedy  being  acted  before  king 
James,  anno  1614,  and  this  book  coming  out  about  two  years  after, 
anno  1616.  But  here  I  shall  observe,  in  the  first  place,  our  author's 
partiality,  in  telling  us  that  ^'  Mr.  Selden  in  that  book  hath  proved 
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bistoricallj  that  tithes  are  payable  jure  kumanoy  and  not  otherwise  ; " 
whereas,  indeed,  he  undertook  to  prove  that  point,  but  proved  it  not ; 
as  will  appear  to  any  which  have  read  the  answers  set  out  against  him. 
I  observe,  Secondly,  our  author's  ignorance  in  the  book  itself,  telling 
us,  within  few  lines  aflker,  that  "  the  first  part  of  it  is  a  mere  Jew,  of 
the  practice  of  tithing  amongst  the  Hebrews ;  the  second  a  Christian, 
and  chiefly  an  Englishman ; "  whereas,  indeed,  that  part  thereof  which 
precedes  the  manner  of  tithing  amongst  Christians,  hath  as  much  of 
the  Gentile  as  of  the  Jew,  as  much  time  spent  upon  examining  of  the 
tithes  paid  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  was  in  that  amongst  the 
Hebrews.    Iliirdly.  I  must  observe  the  prejudice  which  lie  hath  put 
upon  the  cause,  by  telling  us  in  the  next  place,  that  '^though  many 
divines  undertook  the  answer  of  that  book,  yet  sure  it  is,  that  never  a 
fiercer  storm  fell  on  all  parsonage-bams  since  the  Reformation  than 
what  this  treatise  raised  up."    And  so  our  author  leaves  this  matter 
without  more  ado,  telling  us  of  the  church's  danger,  but  not  acquaint- 
ing us  at  all  with  her  deliverance  from  the  present  storm  ;  neither  so 
violent,  nor  so  great,  nor  of  such  continuance,  as  to  blow  off  any  one 
tile,  or  to  blow  aside  so  much  as  one  load  of  com,  from  any  parson- 
age-bam in  England.     For  though  this  History  gave  some  country 
gentlemen  occasion  and  matter  of  discourse  against  paying  tithes, 
yet  it  gave  none  of  them  the  audaciousness  to  deny  the  payment ; 
80   safe   and  speedy  a  course  was  taken  to  prevent  the  mischief: 
which  since  our  author  hath   not  told  us,  (as,  had  he  played  the 
part  of  a  good  historian,  he  was  bound  to  do,)   I   will  do  it  for 
him : — 

'*  No  sooner  was  the  church's  patrimony  thus  called  in  question,  but 
it  pleased  God  to  stir  up  some  industrious  and  learned  men  to  under- 
take the  answering  of  that  History,  which  at  the  first  made  so  much 
noise  amongst  the  people.  Dr.  Tillesly,  archdeacon  of  Rochester,  first 
appeared  in  the  lists,  managing  that  part  of  the  controversy  which  our 
author  calls  '  a  Christian  and  an  Englishman,'  relating  to  old  chartu- 
laries  and  infeodations.  The  three  first  chapters  which  Dr.  Tillesly 
had  omitted,  concerning  the  payment  of  tithes  by  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, were  solidly,  but  very  smartly,  examined  and  confuted  by  Mr. 
Mountagu,  at  that  time  Fellow  of  Eaton  College,  and  afterwards  lord 
bishop  of  Chichester;  as,  finally,  the  two  first  chapters  about  the  tith- 
ing of  the  Jews  were  learnedly  reviewed  by  Mr.  Nettles,  a  country 
minister,  but  excellently  well  skilled  in  Talmudical  learning.  In 
which  encounters  the  Historian  was  so  galled  by  Tillesly,  so  gagged  by 
Mountagu,  and  stung  by  Nettles,  that  he  never  came  off  in  any  of  his 
undertakings  with  such  loss  of  credit.  In  the  preface  to  his  History, 
he  had  chuged  the  clergy  with  '  ignorance  and  laziness ; '  upbraided 
them  with  having  nothing  to  keep  up  their  credit  but  beard,  habit,  and 
title ;  and  that  their  studies  reached  no  fifrther  than  the  Breviary,  the 
Postils,  and  the  Polyanthea.  But  now  he  found,  by  these  encounters, 
that  some  of  '  the  ignorant  and  lazy  clergy '  were  of  as  retired  studies 
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as  himself,  and  could  not  only  match,  hut  oyennatch,  him  too  in  Ik 
own  philology. 

^  But  the  goTemors  of  the  church  went  a  shorter  way,  and,  not 
expecting  till  the  hook  was  answered  hy  particular  men,  resoired  to 
seek  for  reparation  of  the  wrong  firom  the  author  himself,  upon  aa 
information  to  he  brought  against  him  in  the  High  ConunisnoiL 
Fearing  the  issue  of  the  business,  and  understanding  what  displeasapet 
were  conceived  against  him  by  the  king  and  the  church,  he  made  his 
personal  appearance  in  the  open  court  at  Lambeth  on  the  ei^t-and- 
twentieth  day  of  January,  anno  1618;  where,  in  the  presence  of 
George  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  John  lovd  bishop  of  Loodon, 
Lancelot  lord  bishop  of  Winchester,  John  lord  bishop  of  Rochester; 
sir  John  Benet,  sir  William  Bird,  sir  Qeorge  Newman,  Doctors  of  the 
Laws,  and  Thomas  Mothershed,  notary  and  roister  of  that  ooort,  he 
tendered  his  submission  and  acknowledgment,  all  of  hia  own  hand- 
writing, in  these  following  words  :— 

^My  good  lordsy  I  most  humbly  acknowledge  tny  error  mhck  I 
have  commuted  in  publishing  The  History  of  Tithes^  and  especiaily 
in  that  I  have  at  all^  by  showing  any  interpretation  of  holy  Scrips 
turesy  by  meddling  with  Councils^  Fathers^  or  Canons^  or  by  whaUo- 
ever  occurs  in  t7,  offered  any  occasion  of  argument  against  any  right 
of  maintenance  )\ue  divino  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  j  beseeching 
your  lordships  to  receive  this  ingenuous  and  humble  acknowledgment^ 
together  with  the  unfeigned  protestation  of  my  grief  for  that  tknmgh 
it  1  have  so  incurred  both  his  majesty's  and  your  lordships'  disphn- 
sure  conceived  against  me  in  behalf  of  the  church.of  England, 

*  John  Sbldes.' 

*'  Which  his  submission  and  acknowledgment  being  reo^ved,  and 
made  into  an  Act  of  Court,  was  entered  into  the  public  registcfs 
thereof,  by  this  title  following;  viz,  Officium  Dominorung  contra 
Johannem  Selden  de  Inter.  Templo  London,     ArmigerumJ* 

So  far  our  author  should  have  gone,  (had  he  played  the  part  of  a 
good  historian,)  but  that  he  does  his  work  by  halves  in  all  church-con* 
cemments. 

'*  James  Montague,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  potent  oourtier,  took 
exceptions  that  his  bishopric,  in  the  marshalling  of  them,  was 
wronged  in  the  method,  as  put  after  any  whose  bishop  is  a  privy 
counsellor."  (Ch.  Hist.  toI.  iii.  p.  267.)  The  bishop  was  too  wise  a 
man  to  take  this  (as  our  author  states  it)  for  a  sufficient  ground  of  the 
proceeding  against  Dr.  Mocket,  who  had  then  newly  translated  into 
the  Latin  tongue  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  the  Book  of  the  Ordination  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons,  and  many  doctrinal  points  extracted  out  of  the  Book  of 
Homilies:  all  which,  with  bi^op  Jewel's  ^^ Apology,"  Bfr.  NoweTs 
"  Catechism,"  and  a  new  book  of  his  own  entitnled,  PoUtia  Ecclesi^ 
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Anglicanas^  he  liad  caused  to  be  printed  and  bound  up  together :  a 
book  Tsrhich  might  hare  been  of  great  honour  to  the  church  of  England 
amongst  foreign  nations,  and  of  no  less  use  and  esteem  at  home,  had 
there  not  been  somewhat  else  in  it  which  Qroore^  deserved  the  fire 
than  this  imaginary  quarrel.  For,  bj  the  Act  of  Parliament  31  Henry 
VIII.  c.  10,  the  precedency  of  the  Hshops  is  thus  miirshallcd ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the 
bishop  of  London,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
rest  according  to  the  order  of  their  consecrations ;  yet  so,  that  if  any  of 
them  i^ere  Secretary  to  the  king,  he  should  take  place  of  all  those  other 
bishops  to  whom  otherwise,  by  the  order  of  his  consecration,  he  had 
l>een  to  give  it.  If  the  doctor  did  mistake  himself  in  this  particular, 
(as  indeed  he  did,)  the  fault  might  easily  hare  been  mended,  as  not 
desernng  to  be  expiated  by  so  sharp  a  punishment.  The  following 
reason  touching  his  derogating  from  the  king's  power  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  adding  it  to  the  metropolitan  whose  serrant  and  chaplain 
he  was,  hath  more  reason  in  it,  (if  it  had  but  as  much  truth  as  reason,) 
and  so  hath  that  touching  the  propositions  by  him  gathered  out  of  the 
Homilies,  which  were  rather  framed  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
than  squared  by  the  rules  of  the  church.  But  that  which  I  conceive 
to  have  been  the  true  cause  why  the  book  was  bumed,  was,  that,  in 
publishing  the  twentieth  Article  concerning  ''  the  Authority  of  the 
Church,"  he  totally  left  out  the  first  clause  of  it ;  viz.  Hahet  ecclesia 
riius  nve  ceremonias  staiuendi  Jus  et  in  controversiis  Jidei  authorita^ 
tern.  By  means  whereof  the  Article  was  apparently  falsified,  the 
church's  authority  disayowed,  and  consequently  a  wide  gap  opened  to 
dispute  her  power,  in  all  her  Canons  and  determinations  of  what  sort 
soeyer.  And  possible  enough  it  is,  that  some  just  offence  might  be 
taken  at  him  for  making  the  fasting-^ays  appointed  in  the  Liturgy  of 
the  diurch  of  England  to  be  commanded  and  obsenred  ob  politicas 
sol^  rationeSy  ^^  for  politic  considerations  only,"  as  insinuated,  page 
308 ;  whereas  those  fasting-days  were  appointed  in  the  first  Liturgy  of 
king  Edward  YI.  anno  1*549,  (with  reference  only  to  the  primitive 
institution  of  those  several  fasts,)  when  no  such  ^Vpolitic  considera- 
tiona "  were  so  much  as  thought  of.  But,  whatsoever  was  the  true 
cause,  or  whether  there  were  more  than  one,  as  perhaps  there  was,  cer- 
tain I  am  it  could  not  be  for  derogating  any  thing  from  the  king's  power, 
and  ^  enlarging  that  of  the  archbishop  in  confirming  the  election  of 
bishops,"  as  our  author  tells  us.  For,  though  the  doctor  doth  affirm  of 
the  metropolitans  of  the  church  of  England,  (page  308,  ut  eleciiones 
episcoporum  9U€B  pravincicg  confirment,)  '*  that  it  belongs  to  them  to 
confirm  the  elections  of  the  bishops  of  their  several  provinces,"  and  for 
that  purpose  cites  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  our 'author 
speaks  of;  yet  afterwards  he  declares  expressly,  that  no  such  confirma- 
tion is  or  can  be  made  by  the  metropolitans  yrithout  the  king's  assent 
preceding :  Cujus  assensu  electi  ccmprobantur,  comprobaii  confirman- 
tur^  confirmati  cansecraniur ;  (page  313 ;)  which  very  fully  clears  the 
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doctor  from  being  "  a  better  cbaplaiii  than  he  was  a  subject,**  as  out 
author  makes  him. 

Fuller. — It  was,  in  my  opinion,  both  indiscreetly  and  unchaii- 
tably  done,  to  jumble  them  together,  being  of  so  different  (not  to 
say  contrary)  originations.  Sure  I  am,  though  they  are  pleased  to 
match  them  by  force,  yet  the  parties  were  never  a^eed. 

They  might  as  well  have  added  ''  superintendents,  lecturers, 
assistants,  and  whole  classes  ;^  seeing  all  such,  if  vicious  in  life,  or 
heretical  in  doctrine,  (notwithstanding  their  reformed  names,)  are 
locusts,  as  well  (that  is,  as  iU)  as  any  of  the  other. 

But  let  us  return  to  those  my  words  which  first  gave  the  first 
occasion  to  these  four  last  Animadversions  : — 

'<  And  as,  about  this  time,  some  perchance  overvalued  the 
Geneva  notes,  out  of  the  especial  love  they  bare  to  the  authors  and 
place  whence  they  proceeded ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  some  without 
cause  did  slight,  or  rather  without  charity  did  slander,  the  same. 
For  in  this  or  the  next  year,  a  Doctor,  in  solemn  assembly  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  publicly  in  his  sermon  at  St.  Mary'^s  accused 
them  as  guilty  of  misinterpretation  touching  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
and  his  Messiahship,  as  if  symbolizing  with  Arians  and  Jews 
against  them  both.  For  which  he  was  afterwards  suspended  by 
Dr.  Robert  Abbot,  propter  condones  publiccu  miniU  arthodostat  ^ 
offemionU  pUruu?'*  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  247,  248.)* 

Fain  would  I  know.  First,  whether  these  my  words  import  my 
inclination  to  defend  all  in  the  Geneva  notes. 

Secondly.  Though  I  neither  can  nor  will  (as  by  the  premises 
doth  appear)  excuse  all  passages  in  them,  I  am  confident  that 
neither  the  Animadvertor,  nor  all  ''  those  of  all  degrees  and  quali- 
ties in  both  Universities^^  urging  him  to  write  against  me,  are  able 
to  find  out  any  Arianism  or  Anti-Messianism  in  those  notes.  And 
therefore,  as  an  Historian,  I  was  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  fiioli 
and  censure  of  that  Doctor,  only  expressed  in  the  margin  by  the 
initial  letter  of  his  sirname.    Our  author  goeth  on  : — 

211 — 213.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^'  At  this  time  began  the  troubles  in  the 
Low-Countries  about  matters  of  religion,  heightened  between  two 
opposite  parties, — ^Remonstrants,  and  Contra-Remonstrants ;  their 
controversies  being  chiefly  reducible  to  five  points,"  &c.  (Ch.  Hist 
vol.  iii.  p.  274.)  Not  at  this  time,  namely,  1618,  which  our  authcn* 
speaks  of,  but  some  years  before.  They  were  now  come  unto  their 
height,  and  had  divided  the  whole  body  of  the  United  Belgic  Pro- 
vinces into  two  great  &ctions :  That  of  the  Remonstrants,  (whom  in 

*  In  the  margin   [oocnrH]  this  note :   "Dr.   H.  in  Oxford  caoBelewlj  inreig^ietfc 
agaiaHt  the  Geneva  notefl." 
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reproach  they  call  their  Minions^  J  being  headed  by  John  Olden-Bar- 

nevelt,  a  principal  Counsellor  of  State  and  of  great  authority  in  his 

coiintry :  The  other,  of  the  Calvinists  or  Contra-Remonstrants,  being 

managed  by  Maurice  prince  of  Orange^  the  chief  commander  of  the 

forces  of  the  States  United  both  by  sea  and  land.    But  the  troubles 

and  diyisions  were  now  come  to  ^eir  full  growth;  they  ''began" 

many  years  before,  occasioned  by  a  Remonstrance  exhibited  to  the 

States  of  Holland  by  the  followers  of  Dr.  James  Harmin,  who  liked 

better  the  Melancthonian  way  than  that  of  Calvin,  anno  1610;  and 

tliat  Remonstrance  counterbalanced  by  a  Contra-Remonstrance  made 

bj  such  divines  who  were  better  pleased  with  Calvin's  doctrine  in  the 

deep  speculations  of  Predestination,  Grace,  Free-will,  &c.  than  with 

that  of  Melancthon.    Hence  grew  the  names  of  Remonstrants  and 

Centra-Remonstrants,  occurring  frequently  in  the  writings  on  both 

sides,  till  the  Remonstrants  were  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Dort, 

and  either  forced  to  yield  the  cause  or  quit  their  country.     Each  party 

in  the  mean  time  had  the  opportunity  to  disperse  their  doctrines,  in 

w^hich  the  Remonstrants  gained  exceedingly  upon  their  adversaries, 

especially  after  they  had  been  admitted  to  a  public  Conference  at  the 

Hague,  anno  1611 ;  in  which  they  were  conceived  to  have  had  much 

the  better  of  the  day,  and  so  continued  in  increase  of  their  power  and 

credit,  till  the  quarrels  and  animosities  between  the  prince  and  Barne- 

velt  put  a  full  period  to  the  business  by  the  death  of  the  one,  and  the 

authority  of  the  other. 

^^  Hereby  the  equal  reader  may  judge  how  candidly  Mr.  Mountagu, 
in  his  '  Appeal,'  dealeth  with  bur  divines,  charging  them,  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  of  England  is  in  this  Synod  held  unlawful.  And 
again,  The  Synod  of  Dort  in  some  points  condemneth,  upon  the  by, 
even  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  Elngland."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p. 
280.)  Assuredly  Mr.  Mountagu  deals  very  candidly  with  our  divines, 
professing  that  ''  he  doth  reverence  them  for  their  places,  worth,  and 
learning ; "  *  though  not  obliged  (as  he  conceived)  to  all  or  any  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Synod  at  Dort.  And  he  might  very  well  declare, 
as  indeed  he  doth,  that  "  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  in 
that  and  other  Dutch  Synods,  was  held  unlawful,"  and  by  them  ^'  con> 
demned  upon  the  by."  For,  whereas  in  the  Confession  of  the  Belgic 
churches,  ratified  and  confirmed  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  it  is  declared 
and  maintained,  that  all  ministers  are  by  the  ;p?ord  of  God  of  equal 
power ;  it  must  needs  follow  thereupon,  that  the  superiority  of  bishops 
over  other  ministers  is  against  God's  word:  Quantum  verd  attinet 
divini  verbi  ministros^  ubicunque  locorum  sinty  eandem  ilii  potestatem 
et  authoritatem  hahent^  ut  qui  omnes  sint  Chrisli  unici  illius  episcopi 
universalis^  unicique  capitis  ecclesias  minislri,i'  These  are  the  words 
of  that  Confession,  as  it  stands  ratified  and  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  as  before  was  said.    In  which  and  by  which  if  the 

*  jfppeUo  Ggsetrem,  cap.  vii.  p.  69.  1  Confess.  Belg.  art.  31. 
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discipline  of  the  church  of  Rngiand  be  not  made  nnlawfid  in 
iertninantihuSy  as  they  use  to  saj ;  I  am  sure  it  is  eondemmd  *^  upoa 
the  by/  which  is  as  much  as  Mr.  Mountagu  had  affirmed  of  it.  And 
howsoever  Dr.  Carleton,  then  bishop  of  Landaff,  as  well  to  yiiidicate 
his  own  dignity,  as  the  honour  of  the  ohurch  of  England,  tendered  his 
protestation  of  that  Synod  in  behalf  of  episcopacy ;  yet  was  it  made  to 
signify  nothing,  nor  so  much  aa  honoured  with  an  answer ;  our  author 
noting  at  the  end  of  this  protestation,  Britannomm  interpeUatiimi 
responsum  ne  gru  quidem  ;  namdy,  "'  To  this  interpellation  of  the 
British  divines,  nothing  at  all  was  answered."  There  might  be  some 
wrong  done  to  our  divines  by  the  rest  of  that  Synod ;  but  no  wioqg 
done  by  Mr.  Mountagu,  neither  to  our  divines  nor  unto  that  Synod. 

^*  Now  whilst,  in  common  discourse,  some  made  this  judge,  othcxs 
that  Serjeant,  lord  Chancellor,  king  James  made  Dr.  Williams,  lat^ 
(and  still)  dean  of  Westminster,  and  soon  af^  bishop  of  linooln.* 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  290.)  In  this  and  the  rest  which  CdDows  touch- 
ing the  advancement  of  Dr.  Williams  to  the  place  and  dignity  of  Lend 
Keeper,  there  are  three  things  to  be  observed. 

Fuller.-— A  causeless  cavil*.  I  said  not  absolutely,  ^^  They 
now  began,''''  but  "  Now  they  began  heightened.'"  The  Animadvcr- 
tor  knows  full  well  that  such  participles  equivale  infinitives. 

In  Greek. — ^Eype tfij  «y  yaurrpi  ?;^oua-a,  pro  ^etv,  Matt.  i.  18. 

In  Latin. — Semit  medics  delapsus  in  hastes^  pjto  ddapnan  mene. 
ViRG.  ^neid.  2. 1.  377. 

"  The  troubles  in  the  Low-Countries  began  heightened,'**  that  is> 
to  be  heightened.  The  distemper  was  bred  some  years  before,  which 
now  came  to  the  paroxysm  thereof,  namely,  anno  1618. 

214.  Dr.  Heyun. — And,  First,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though 
he  was  then  dean  of  Westminster  when  the  custody  of  the  Great  Sesi 
was  committed  to  him ;  yet  was  he  not  then  and  still  dean  of  that 
church ;  that  is  to  say,  not  dean  thereof  at  such  time  as  our  author  writ 
this  part  of  the  History :  for,  speaking  of  Dr.  Hall's  return  frran  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  anno  1618,  he  adds,  that  "  he  continued  in  health  till 
this  day,  thirty-three  years  after,"  (Ch.  Hist.  voL  iii.  p.  278,)  whidi 
falls  into  the  year  1651.  And,  certainly,  at  that  time  Dr.  Williams 
(then  archbishop  of  York)  was  not  dean  oC  Westminster ;  that  place 
having  been  bestowe<{  by  his  majesty  upon  Dr.  Steward,  clerk  of  the 
closet,  anno  1645,  being  full  six  years  before  the  time  which  our 
author  speaks  of. 

Fuller. — This  I  have  learned  from  the  Animadvertor,  which  I 
knew  not  before ;  and  I  thank  him  for  it.  The  great  distance  of 
Exeter  (where  I  lived)  firom  Oxford,  may  partly  excuse  my  igno- 
rance therein  ;  who  always  beheld  archbishop  Williams  as  the  last 
dean  of  Westminster :  as  indeed  he  was  Uie  last  that  ever  was 
installed  therein.      And  Dr.  Steward  never  lived  minute  in,  or 
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gained  fiirthing  from,  his  deanship.     So  umbratile  a  dignity  is  not 
worth  the  contending  for. 

215.  Dr.  Heylin.-— Secondly.  Whereas  our  author  tells  us,  that 
the  place  was  ^'  proper  not  for  the  plain  but  guarded  gown ; "  I  would 
fain  know  how  it  should  be  more  proper  '^for  the  guarded  gown"  than 
it  was  for  the  ^  plain."  There  was  a  time  when  the  Chancellors  (as 
our  author  telleth  us  elsewhere)  were  always  bishops ;  and  from  that 
time  till  the  fall  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  that  office  continued  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  prelates :  at  what  time,  that  great  office  was 
diachaiged  with  such  a  general  contentment,  that  people  found  more 
expedition  in  their  suits,  and  more  ease  to  their  purses,  than  of  later 
times.  By  which  it  seems,  that  men  who  ^^  are  never  bred  to  know 
the  true  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  Common  Law,"  might  and  could - 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  it  in  such  difficult  cases  as  were  brought  before 
them  ;  the  Chancery  not  haying  in  those  days  such  a  mixture  of  law  as 
now  it  hath,  nor  being  so  tied  up  to  such  intricate  rules  as  now  it  is. 

Fuller. — I  have  nothing  to  return  in  opposition  to  the  Ani- 
madvertor,  in  his  endeavouring  to  make  a  cleigyman  proper  to  be 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  ^'  as  well  qualified  as  any  Common-* 
Lawyer  for  the  place.''  Nor  if  I  could,  would  I  disprove  what 
tendeth  to  the  honour  of  my  profession.  The  little  toe  is  advanced 
when  the  head  is  crowned,  as  a  member  of  the  same  body  ;  and  my 
meanness  is  sensible  of  some  honour,  that  any  of  my  calling  are  put 
in  a  capacity  of  so  high  a  preferment.  Only  I  request,  that  if  the 
Animadvertor  be  advanced  to  the  place,  and  if  I  have  a  cause 
brought  before  him,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  hear  it  cum  amni 
/avore^  on  this  consideration, — that  he  put  me  to  much  trouble  in 
answering  his  causeless  cavils  against  my  Church-History. 

Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  I  suspect  the  Common-Lawyers  will 
take  advantage  from  the  last  words  of  the  Animadvertor,  confessing 
the  Court  of  Chancery  now  more  intricated  and  mingled  with  law 
than  in  former  ages.  Hence  I  fear  they  will  infer,  that  clergymen 
(though  they  were  heretofore)  will  not  hereafler  be  so  able  and  fit 
to  discharge  that  office.     But  let  us  proceed :-— • 

216.  Dr.  Heylin. — But,  Thirdly,  whereas  our  author  in  advocating 
for  the  Common-Lawyers,  prescribeth  for  them  a  succession  of  six 
descents,  he  hath  therein  confuted  himself,  and  saved  me  the  trouble 
of  an  Animadversion,  by  a  marginal  note ;  in  which  he  telleth  us,  that 
^'  sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  not  bred  a  lawyer."  If  so,  then  neither 
was  the  title  so  strong,  nor  the  prescription  so  well-grounded  as  our 
author  makes  it ;  the  interposition  of  sir  Christopher  Hatton  between 
sir  Thomas  Bromley  and  sir  John  Puckering  restraining  it  to  three 
descents,  and  but  thirty  years ;  which  is  too  short  a  time  for  a  pre- 
scription to  be  built  upon. 

N    N 
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Fuller.— I  prescribe  not  for  the  Common-lAwyers ;  ^rh(»e 
words  are,  "The  Common-Lawyers"  (and  those,  I  assoie  yoa. 
knowing  enough  in  this  their  own  art)  "  prescribed  for  six  desoeDts.** 
The  marginal  note  was  entered  by  me,  a  little  to  check,  for  (sar 
they)  it  doth  not  confute,  their  prescription;  alleging  Aat  mi 
Christopher  Hatton,  though  not  bred  so  professed  a  lawyer  as  to  he 
called  to  the  bar,  was  admitted  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Cooit,  and 
wore  no  "  plain  "  but  "  a  guarded  gown  "  in  Westminster-Hall,  as 
some  still  alive  do  remember.  Our  author  telleth  us  how  MaiciB 
Antonius  de  Dominis— 

217,  218.  Dr.  Hetlin. — ^"He  had  fourteen  years  been  ardiMdiDp 
of  Spidato,  &c.  Conscience  in  show,  and  coTetonsness  in  deed,  earned 
his  eoming  hither."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  296.)  This  is  a  rerj  had 
Saying,  a  censure  which  intrenches  too  much  upon  the  pnTiIeges  of 
AJmighty  Gkni,  who  alone  knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of  jnaB. 
Interest  tenebris^  interest  cogitationibus  nostris^  quasi  aUerU  ien^risy 
as  Minutius  hath  it. 

Fuller. — ^If  my  saying  intrencheth  on  Divine  priyilcges,  I  shall 
crave  pardon  from  that  God  who  will  more  freely  forgive  me,  than 
the  Animadvertor  would,  had  I  offended  him.  Besides,  it  is  do 
encroachment  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  of  Heaven,  to  cen- 
sure the  secrets  of  men^s  hearts,  when  made  visible  to  the  world  in 
their  actions ;  and  though  the  thoughts  of  this  prelate  were  written 
in  secret  characters,  yet  are  they  easily  read,  as  deciphered  by  the 
key  of  his  ensuing  deeds,  who  left  the  print  of  his  covetous  daws  in 
all  places  where  he  got  English  pseferment. 

Dr.  Heylin.—- The  man  here  mentioned  had  been,  in  the  confession 
of  our  author  himself,  archbishop  of  Spalato  in  Dalmatia,  a  dignitj  of 
great  power  and  reputation,  and  consequently  of  a  fair  reTcnue  in 
proportion  to  it. 

Fuller. — I  believe  no  less;  but  far  short  of  our  Engli^ 
bishoprics.  It  may  be  said  of  Italian  dignities,  (to  which  Dalma- 
tian may  be  reduced,  as  under  the  Venetian  Commonwealth,)  that 
generally  they  have  high  racks,  but  bad  mangers,  as  being  set  too 
thick  to  burnish  about  in  much  breadth  and  wealth.  The  intrado 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Spalato  consisteth  partly  in  his  jorisdiction, 
the  exercise  whereof  is  much  obstructed;  partly  in  lands,  the 
revenues  whereof  are  more  impaired  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Tuit 
harassing  those  parts  with  his  daily  intrusion.  Mercator*  teDs  us, 
that  the  port  of  Salona  (which  is  hardly  an  English  mile  from 
Spalato)  nune  quidem  par^tn  oolitur  ob  Twrearum  Ttciniam, 

A  judicious  writer,"!*  valuing  his  archbishopric,  (as  it  seemetb,  to 

*  Atlas,  p.  334.  t  Dr.  Crakbntborp,  in  Defentume  Ecdet,  ^ngUc.pag.  S. 
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advantage,)  estimateth  it  annually  at  three  thousand  cro^n^,  which 
fklletfa  a  fourth  part  short  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  sum 
exceeded  in  most  of  our  middling  bishoprics :  besides,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Spalato  was  clogged  and  encumbered  with  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  crowns,  (the  sixth  part  of  his  revenues,)  payable, 
(with  the  arrears,)  by  the  pope''s  command,  to  one  Andrutius. 
The  payment  of  which  sixth  part  went  as  much  against  Spalato^s 
stomach,  as  the  payment  of  the  fifths  now-a-days  doth  from  the 
present  possessors  to  sequestered  ministers. 

Dr.  Hetlinw — He  could  not  hope  to  mend  his  fortunes  by  his 
coming  hither,  or  to  advance  himself  to  a  more  liberal  entertainment 
in  the  church  of  England,  than  what  he  had  attained  unto  in  the 
church  of  Rome.     Covetousness,  therefore,  could  not  be  the  motive  for 
leaving  his  own  estate,  of  which  he  had  been  possessed  fourteen  years 
in  our  authors  reckoning,  to  betake  himself  to  a  strange  country, 
where  he  could  promise  himself  nothing  but  protection  and  the  free* 
dom  of  conscience.     Our  author  might  have  said,  with  more  probability, 
that  coretousness,  and  not  conscience,  was  the  cause  of  his  going, 
hence ;  no  bait  of  profit  or  preferment  being  laid  before  him  to  invite 
him  hither,  as  they  were  both,  by  those  which  had  the  managing  of . 
that  design,  to  allure  him  hence.     He  had  given  great  trouble  to  the 
pope  by  his  defection  from  that  church,  and  no  small  countenance  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  protestant  churches  by  his  coming  over  Unto  ours. 
The  foundering  of  so  great  a  pillar  seemed  to  prognosticate,  that  the 
fabric  of  that  church  was  not  like  to  stand.    And  yet  he  gave  greater 
blows  to  them  by  his  pen,  than  by  the  defection  of  his  person ;  his 
learned  books  entituled  De  Repuhlicd  EcclesiasiicSi^  being  still  unan- 
swered.   In  which  respect,  those  of  that  church  bestirred  themselves 
to  disgrace  his  person,  derising  many  other  causes  by  which  he  might 
be  moved  or  forced  to  forsake  those  parts  in  which  he  durst  no  longer 
tarry.    But  finding  little  credit  given  to  their  libellous  pamphlets,  they 
began  to  work  upon  l^im  by  more  secret  practices :  insinuating,^  that 
he  had  neither  that  respect  nor  those  advancements  which  might 
encourage  him  to  stay;  that  the  new  pope,  Ghregory  XY.,  was  his 
special  friend ;  that  he  might  choose  his  own  preferments,  and  make 
his  ovm  conditions,  if  he  would  return.     And  on  the  other  side,  they 
cunningly  vnrought  him  out  of  credit  with  king  James  by  the  arts  of 
Gondomar ;  and  lessened  his  esteem  amongst  the  clergy  by  some  other 
artifices :  so  that  the  poor  man,  being  in  a  manner  lost  on  both  sides, 
was  forced  to  a  necessity  of  swallowing  that  accursed  bait  by  which  he 
was  hooked  over  to  his  own  destruction.     For  which  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  story,  the  reader  may  repair  for  satis&ction  to  this  present 
History. 

^^  Besides,  the  king  would  never  bestow  an  episcopal  charge  in  Eng- 
land on  a  foreigner ;  no,  not  on  his  own  countrjrmen  the  Scots."  (Ch« 
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Hist  vol.  ill.  p.  300.)  This  must  be  imdeistood  witih  reference  to  tie 
church  of  England,  king  James  bestowing  many  bishoprics  upon  bi» 
countrymen  the  Scots,  in  the  realm  of  Ireland.  And  if  he  did  not  tke 
like  here,  (as  indeed  he  did  not,)  it  neither  was  for  want  of  affectka 
to  them,  nor  of  confidence  in  them ;  but  because  he  would  not  pit 
anj  such  discouragement  upon  the  English,  who  looked  on  those  pre- 
ferments as  the  greatest  and  most  honourable  rewards  of  arts  and 
industry.     Quis  enim  virlutem  exquireret  ipsam^  prctmia  si  foUas  f 

Fuller. — Dark  men  are  the  best  comment  upon  themselfea; 
whose  precedent  are  best  expounded  by  their  subsequent  actioos. 
Whoso  considereth  the  rapacity  and  tenacity  of  this  prelate  in 
England,  will  easily  believe  that  a  two-handed  coyetonsness  mored 
him  to  leave  his  native  country  and  come  over  hither : — One  to 
save,  the  otiier  to  gain  :  To  save ;  that  is,  to  evade  the  payment  of 
tlie  aforesaid  pension,  with  the  arrears  thereof:  To  gain  ;  promising 
himself,  as  by  the  future  will  appear,  not  only  protection,  bat  pre- 
ferment; not  only  safety,  but  more  plenty,  by  coming  hither.  He 
had  learning  enough  to  deserve,  ambition  enough  to  desire,  boldness 
enough  to  beg,  and  presumed  king  James  had  bounty  enough  to 
give,  him  the  highest  and  best  preferment  in  England;  and  he 
who  publicly  did  beg  York,  may  be  presumed  privately  to  have 
promised  the  archbishopric  of  CanterbuTy  to  himself. 

219.  Dr.  Hetlin. — ^  All  men's  mouths  were  now  filled  wiih  did- 
course  of  prince  Charles's  match  with  Donna  Maria,  the  in£mta  of 
Spain.  The  protestants  grieved  thereat,  fearing  that  this  marriage 
would  be  the  funerals  of  their  religion,"  &c.  (Ch.  Hist.  roL  iii.  p. 
306.)  Hie  business  of  the  match  with  Spain  hath  already  sufBdendy 
been  agitated,  between  ihe  author  of  "  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles"  and  his  Observatory  and  yet  I  must  add  something  to  l«t 
our  author  and  his  reader  to  understand  thus  much,  that  the  protest- 
ants had  no  cause  to  fear  such  a  funeral. 

FuLLKR. — Had  I  said,  that  "  the  protest^ts  justly  feared  this 
marriage,^  then  the  Animadvertor  had  justly  censured;  whereas 
now,  grant  they  feared  where  no  fear  was,  he  findeth  fault  where  no 
fault  is.  Historians  may  and  must  relate  those  great  and  general 
impressions  which  are  made  on  the  spirits  of  people,  and  are  not 
bound  to  justify  the  causes  thereof  to  be  sound  and  suffident. 
Ten  thousand  persons  of  quality  are  still  alive,  who  can  and  will 
attest,  that  a  panic  fear  for  that  match  invaded  the  nation. 

Dr.  Hbylin. — They  knew  they  lived  under  such  a  king  who  loved 
his  sovereignty  too  well  to  quit  any  part  thereof  to  the  pope  of  Rome ; 
especially  to  part  with  that  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which 
he  esteemed  the  fairest  flower  in  the  royal  garland.  They  knew  thej 
lived  under  such  a  king,  whose  interest  it  was  to  preserve  religion  in 
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ti>e  same  state  in  which  he  found  it;  and  could  not  fear  but  that  he 
ivonld  safficientl  J  provide  for  the  safety  of  it. 

Fuller. — Mr.  Camden,  writing  of  the  match  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth with  Monsieur,  younger  brother  to  the  king  of  France,  hath 
this  presage, — ^that  when  Mr.  Stubs,  whose  hand  was  cut  off,  said, 
^^  God  save  the  queen!'"  the  multitude  standing  by  held  their 
peace,  rendering  this  as  one  reason  thereof:  Ex  odio  nuptiarumy 
qzuiB  rdigiane  exitiosas  Juturcu  prcegoffierunt.  ^'  Out  of  hatred  to 
that  match,  which  they  presaged  would  be  destructive  to  religion.^* 

Now,  may  not  the  Animadvertor  as  well  tax  Mr.  Camden  for 
inserting  this  needless  note,  and  tell  the  world,  that  no  princess 
was  more  skilled  in  queen-craft  than  queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  this 
presage  of  her  people  was  falsely  founded  ?  I  detract  not  from  the 
policy  or  piety,  head  or  heart  of  king  James ;  but  this  I  say.  Let 
sovereigns  be  never  so  good,  their  subjects  under  them  will  have 
their  own  joys,  griefs,  loves,  hatreds,  hopes,  fears.;  sometimes 
caused^  sometimes  causeless ;  and  historians  have  an  equal  commia^ 
sioD  to  report  both  to  posterity. 

Dr.  Heylin. — If  any  protestants  feared  the  fhneral  of  their  reli- 
^on,  they  were  such  protestants  as  had  been  ''  frighted  out  of  their 
^'its,"  as  you  know  who  used  to  call  the  Puritans ;  or  such  who,  under 
the  name  of  protestants,  had  contrived  themselves  into  a  &ction  not 
only  against  episcopacy,  but  even  monarchy  also. 

Fuller.— -I  profess  I  know  not  who  used  to  call  Puritans 
** Protestants  frighted  out  of  their  wits:**'  whoeyei*  it  was,  it  was 
not  Michael  the  archangel,  who  would  not  rail  on  the  devil. 

By  Protestants,  I  mean  "  Protestants  indeed  ;^  or,  if  you 
i^ill  rather  have  it,  ^'  Christians  sound  in  their  judgment,  uncon- 
trived  into  any  faction  T^  so  far  from  being  anti-episcopal,  that 
some  of  them  were  members  of  the  hierarchy;  and  so  far  from 
destroying  monarchy,  that,  since,  they  endeavoured  the  preservation 
thereof  with  the  destruction  of  their  own  estates. 

As  worthy  Dr.  Hackwell,  archdeacon  of  Suney,  was  outed  his 
chaplain''s  place,  for  his  opposing  the  match  when  first  tendered  to 
prince  Henry  ;  so  many  (qualified  as  aforesaid)  concurred  with  hia 
judgment,  in  the  resumption  of  the  match  with  king  Charles ;  not- 
withstanding they  were  justly  and  fully  possessed  of  Uie  integrity  and 
ability  of  king  James.  Their  seriously  considering  the  zeal  of  the 
Spanish  to  promote  popery ;  the  activity  of  the  Romish  priests  to 
gain  proselytes ;  their  dexterous  sinisterity  in  seducing  souls ;  the 
negligence  of  too  many  EngFish  ministers  in  feeding  their  flocks ; 
the  plausibility  of  popery  to  vulgar  judgments ;  the  lusciousness 
thereof  to  the  palate  of  flesh  and  blood ;  the  fickleness  of  oui; 

*  Camden's  <'  Elizabeth/'  anno  IMl, pasf.  340. 
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English  nation  to  embrace  novelties ;  the  wayering  of  man  j 
tied  minds ;  the  subtilty  of  Satan  to  advance  anj 
design  ;  the  justice  of  God  to  leave  a  sinfnl  nation  to  the  ^Hrit  of 
delusion  ;**[the7]  feared  (whether  justly  or  no,  let  the  reader  judg^) 
that  the  Spanish  match,  (as  represented,)  attended  with  a  tolera- 
tion, might  prove  fatal  to  the  protestant  religion. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^And  to  these  Puritans  nothing  was  moie  teiiilile, 
than  the  match  with  Spain,  fearing,  (and  perhaps  justly  feanng,)  tibatt 
the  king's  alliance  with  that  crown  might  arm  him  both  with  power 
and  counsel  to  suppress  those  practices  which  have  since  proved  the 
funeral  of  the  church  of  England. 

Fuller. — By  "the  church  of  England'*  the  Animadvertor 
meaneth  (as  I  believe)  the  hierarchy,  the  funerals  whereof  for  the 
present  we  do  behold.  However,  I  hope  there  is  still  a  dmidi  in 
England  alive,  or  else  we  were  all  in  a  sad,  yea,  in  an  nnsalFable 
condition.  The  state  of  which  church  in  England  I  compare  to 
Eutychus,  Acts  xx.  9 :  I  suspect  it  hath  formerly  slept  too  aoundly 
in  ease  and  security.  Sure  I  am,  it  is  since,  with  him,  *^&Dea 
down  from  the  third  loft  ;^  from  honour  into  contempt,  finxm  unity 
into  faction,  from  verity  into  dangerous  errors.  Yet  I  hope,  (to 
follow  the  allegory,)  that  her  life  is  stiU  left  in  her;  I  mean,  so 
much  soundness  left,  that  persons  bom,  living,  and  dying  therein 
are  capable  of  salvation.  Let  such  who  think  the  cfaiuch  of  Eng- 
land sick  pray  for  her  wonderful  recovery ;  and  such  as  think  her 
dead  pray  for  her  miraculous  resurrection. 

220.  Dr.  HsTLm. — But,  as  it  seems,  they  feared  where  no  fear 
was,  our  author  telling  us,  that  ^^  the  Spanish  State  had  no  mind  or 
meaning  of  a  match ;"  and  that  this  ^'  was  quickly  disoovered  bj 
prince  Charles  "  at  his  coming  thither.  How  so  ?  Because,  saith  h^ 
'*  they  demanded  such  unreasonable  liberty  in  the  education  of  the 
royal  offspring,  and  other  privileges  for  English  papists,"  &c.  (Ch.  Hist 
vol.  iii.  p.  322.)  If  this  be  all,  it  signifies  as  much  as  nothing.  For 
thus  the  argument  seems  to  stand;  namely.  The  Spaniards  were 
desirous  to  get  as  good  conditions  as  they  could  for  themselves  and 
their  party ;  ergd  they  had  no  mind  to  the  match.  Or  thos :  The 
demands  of  the  Spaniards,  when  the  business  was  first  in  treaty, 
seemed  to  be  unreasonable ;  ergd  they  never  really  intended  tiiat  h 
should  proceed.  Our  author  cannot  be  so  great  a  stranger  in  die 
shops  of  London,  as  not  to  know  that  tradesmen  use  to  asik,  many 
times,  twice  as  much  fi>r  a  commodity  as  they  mean  to  take ;  and 
therefore  may  conclude  as  strongly,  that  they  do  not  mean  to  sell 
those  wares  for  which  they  ask  such  an  unreasonable  price  at  the  first 
demand.  Iniquum  pelere,  ui  cequum  obiineas^  hath  been  the  nsoal 
practice  (especially  in  driving  State-bargains)  of  all  times  and  ages. 
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Jknd  HiorSgh  tbe  Spaniards  at  the  first  spoke  big,  and  stood  upon  suck 
XK»inis  as  the  king  neither  could  nor  would  in  honour  or  conscience 
<*onflent  unto ;  yet  things  were  after  brought  to  such  a  temperament, 
^hat  the  marriage  was  agreed  upon,^the  articles  bj  both  kings  sub- 
scribed, a  proxy  made  by  the  prince  of  Wales  to  espouse  the  In&nta, 
and  all  things  on  her  part  prepared  for  the  day  of  the  wedding.  The 
breach  which  followed  came  not  from  any  ayerseness  in  the  Court  of 
Spain;  though  where  the  &ult  was,  and  by  what  means  occasioned^ 
need  not  here  be  said. 

Fuller. — I  expected  when  the  Animadvertor  had  knocked 
away  my  bowl,  he  would  have  laid  a  toucher  in  the  room  thereof: 
but  if  neither  of  us  have  a  bowl  in  the  alley,  we  must  both  begin 
the  game  again. 

May  the  reader  be  pleased  to  know,  that,  living  in  Exeter,  I  bad 
many  hours^  private  converse  with  the  right  hcmourable  John  Digby, 
earl  of  Bristol,  who  favoured  me  so  far,  (much  above  my  desert,) 
that,  at  his  last  going  over  into  France,  (where  he  died,)  he  was 
earnest  with  me  to  go  with  him,  promising  me,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  **  that  I  should  have  half  a  loaf  with  him,  so  long  as  he 
had  a  whole  one  to  himself.^  This  I  mention  to  insinuate  a  pro** 
bability,  that  I  may  be  as  knowing  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Spanish 
match  as  the  Animadvertor. 

Double  was  the  cause  of  the  breach  of  the  Spanish  match  :  One, 
such  as  may  with  no  less  truth  than  safety  be  related,  as  publicly 
insisted  on  in  the  Parliament,  namely,  the  Spanish  prevarication  to 
restore  the  Palatinate :  The  other  secret,  not  so  necessary  to  be 
known,  nor  safe  to  be  reported.  And  I  crave  the  liberty  to  conceal 
it,  seeing  the  Animadvertor  himself  hath  his  politic  aposiopesis, 
breaking  off  as  abruptly  as  the  Spanish  match  with  this  wary  reserv- 
ation ; — '^  though  where  the  fault  was,  and  by  what  means  occa- 
sioned, need  not  here  to  be  said.^ 

221.  Dr.  Heylin. — But  well  fare  our  author,  for  all  that;  who 
finally  hath  absolved  the  Spaniard  from  this  breach,  and  laid  the  same 
upon  king  James,  "  despairing  of  any  restitution  to  be  made  of  the 
Palatinate  "  by  the  way  of  treaty. 

"  Whereupon,  king  James  not  only  broke  off  all  treaty  with  Sp^^ 
but  also  called  the  great  Council  of  his  kingdom  together."  (Oh.  Hist, 
vol-  iii.  p.  323.)  By  whidi  it  seems,  that  the  breaking-off  of  the 
treaty  did  precede  the  Parliament.  But,  Multa  apparent  qua  non 
sunt^  "  Every  thing  is  not  as  it  seems."  The  Parliament  in  this  case 
came  before,  by  whose  continual  importunity  and  solicitation  the 
breach  of  the  treaties  followed  after.  The  king  loved  peace  too  well 
to  lay  aside  the  treaties,  and  engage  in  war  before  he  was  desperate  of 
success  any  other  way  than  by  that  of  the  sword,  and  was  assured  both 
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of  the  hands  and  hearts  of  his  sahjecU  to  asnst  him  in  it.  And  ikm- 
fore  our  author  should  have  said,  that  ^^the  long  not  only  calM 
together  his  great  Council,  hut  hroke  off  the  treaty  ;"  and  not  have 
given  us  here  such  an  hysteron  prateron  as  neither  dotb.  consist  «^ 
reason  nor  the  truth  of  story. 

Fuller. — To  be  oo-tov^o^,  *^a  covenant-breaker,^  is  a  foal 
fault,  as  the  apostle  accounteth  it,  Rom.  i.  31.  Far  be  it  fiom  me 
to  chaige  it  causelessly  on  any,  especially  on  a  dead  Christian,  especi- 
ally on  a  king,  especially  on  king  James,  generally  repiesenied 
over-fond  of  peace,  and  therefore  the  more  improbable  fiist  to 
infringe  it. 

To  prevent  exception,  in  the  next  edition,  '^  calling  the  Parlia- 
ment^ shall  have  the  precedency  of  "  breaking  off  the  treatj^  fi>r 
the  match. 

I  suspect  that  .the  Animadvertor  hath  committed  a  greater  trans- 
position, when  affirming  king  James  to  have  designed  the  Spanish 
match  in  order  to  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.*  Whexeaa  it 
plainly  appears,*!*  ^^^^'  before  any  suspicion  of  troubles  in  the 
Palatinate,  (occasioned  by  prince  Frederick'*s  accepting  the  crovn 
of  Bohemia,)  this  match  was  projected  by  king  James  for  prince 
Henry,  his  eldest  son ;  and,  after  his  death,  resumed  for  prince 
Charles,  without  the  least  relation  to  the  regainiug  of  the  (not  then 
lost)  palatinate. 

I  have  passed  over  some  additory  notes  of  the  Animadvertor  in 
this  king'^s  reign,  partly  because  I  perceive  my  book  swells  beyond 
the  expected  proportion,  partly  that  I  may  have  the  more  scope  to 
answer  every  particular  objected  against  me  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles,  in  such  things  which  lie  level  to  our  own  eyes,  and  are 
within  our  own  remembrance. 

•  In  bis  «  Short  View  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charies."  t  In  the  «  Cftbda,"  aad 

in  the  *'  Hi«toric«l  Obierrations  "  of  Mr.  Rnshworth. 


PART   III. 


COKTAiyiKG 


pullkr''8    answer    to     heylin'^s     animadversions    on 
book  xi.  of  the  church-history  of  britain. 

BOOK    XL 

CofUainhig  the  Reign  of  King  Charlet. 

PART  I. 

222.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^This  book  concludes. our  authors  History,  and 
my  Animadyersions.  And  if  the  end  be  suitable  unto  the  beginning, 
it  IB  like  to  find  me  work  enough;  our  author  stumbling  at  the 
tiireshold,  which,  amongst  superstitious  people,  hath  been  counted  for 
an  ill  presage. 

Fuller. — Who,  I  pray,  stumbled  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Animadversions  ?  when  he  said,  That  the  Britons  worshipped  but 
one  God,  and  that  Diana  was  none  of  their  original  deity  ?  What, 
if  I  stumbled,  yea,  and  should  fall  too  ?  Hath  not  the  Animad- 
irertor  read  ? — "  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  mine  enemy !  when  I 
fall,  I  shall  rise  again,^  Micah  vii.  8. 

• 

Dr.  HEYUN.^Having  placed  king  Charles  upon  the  throne,  he 
goes  on  to. tell  us:  ^*0n  the  fourteenth  day  of  May  following,  king 
James's  funerals  were  performed  rery  solemnly,  in  the  collegiate 
church  at  Westminster."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  333.)  "  Not  on  the 
fourteenth,  but  the  fourth,"  saith  the  au£hor  of  the  ^'  History  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles ;"  and  both  true  alike.  It  neither  was  on  the 
fourihy  nor  on  the  fourteenth^  but  the  seventh^  of  May,  on  which  those 
solemn  obsequies  were  performed  at  Westminster.  Of  which,  if  he 
will  not  take  my  word,  let  him  consult  the  pamphlet,  called,  **  The 
Observator  obserred,"  (fol.  6,)  and  he  shall  be  satisfied.  Our  author's 
clock  must  keep  time  better,  or  else  we  shall  neyer  know  how  the  day 
goes  with  him. 

Fuller. — I  will  take  his  word,  without  going  any  further ;  and 
this  erroneous  date,  in  my  next  edition,  shall,  God  willing,  be 
mended  accordingly.  That  clock  which  always  strikes  true  may 
well  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  though  mine,  I  hope, 
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will  be  found  to  go  fiilse  as  seldom  as  another  s.     Our  autkc 
saith,-— 

223.  Dr.  Hetlin. — ^^  As  for  Dr.  Preston,  &c.  his  party  wooM 
persuade  us,  that  be  might  hare  chosen  his  own  mitre."  (Ch.  Hist 
Tol.  iii.  p.  336.)  And  some  of  his  party  would  persuade  iis>  **  that  he 
had  not  only  laige  parts,  of  sufficient  receipt  to  manage  the  Bnad 
Seal  itself,"  hut  that  *^  the  Seal  was  proffered  to  him."  (^Idevt,  ToLiiL 
p.  355.)  But  we  are  not  bound  to  beliere  all  which  is  said  by  that 
party,  who  looked  upon  the  man  with  such  reyerence  as  came  near 
idolatry. 

Fuller. — I  do  not  say,  "they  do  persuade,"^  but  ^'  they  wcM 
persuade  us.""  And  here  the  common  expression  takes  place  with 
me :  Non  perstiodebunt^  etiamsi  persuaserint.  Grant,  I  do  not 
believe  all  which  is  said  by  bis  party,  yet  I  belicTe  it  was  my  duty, 
as  an  historian,  to  take  notice  of  so  remarkable  a  passage,  and  to 
report  it  to  posterity,  charging  my  margin  (as  I  have  done)  with 
the  name  and  place  of  the  author,*  wherein  I  found  it  related. 

« 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^His  principles  and  engagements  were  too  well 
known  by  those  which  goyemed  affisdrs,  to  yenture  him  unto  any  sodi 
great  tnist  in  church  or  state ;  and  bis  activity  so  suspected,  thai  he 
would  not  have  been  long  suffered  to  continue  preacher  at  linoohiV 
Inn.  As  for  his  intimacy  with  the  duke,  (too  violent  to  be  hn^- 
lasting,)  it  proceeded  not  from  any  good  opinion  which  the  duke  had 
of  him,  but  that  he  found  how  instrumental  he  might  be  to  manage 
that  prevailing  party  to  the  king^s  advantage.  But  when  it  was  found, 
that  ^^he  had  more  of  the  serpent  in  him,  than  of  the  dove  ;*  and  that 
he  was  not  tractable  in  steering  the  helm  of  his  own  party  by  the 
court-compass,  he  was  discountenanced  and  laid  by,  as  not  wordi  the 
keeping.  He  seemed  the  court-meteor  for  a  while,  raised  to  a  sudden 
height  of  expectation ;  and,  having  flashed  and  blazed  a  little,  went 
out  again,  and  was  as  suddenly  forgotten. 

FuLLEB. — This  is  only  additional,  and  no  whit  opposite,  to 
what  I  have  written  ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  obliged  to  return  any 
answer  thereunto.    Our  author  proceeds : — 

224 — ^226.  Dr.  Heylin. — '^  Next  day  the  king,  coming  fix>m  Gan- 
terbuiy,  met  her  at  Dover ;  whence  with  all  solemnity  she  was  con- 
ducted to  Somerset-house  in  London,  where  a  chisel  vras  new- 
prepared  for  her  devotion,  with  a  convent  adjoining  of  Capuchin  fViara^ 
according  to  the  articles  of  her  marriage."  (Ch.  Hist  toL  iii.  p.  3370 
In  all  this  nothing  true,  but  that  the  new  queen  was  conducted  with 
all  solemnity  from  Dover  to  London.  For,  First,  although  there  was 
a  chapel  prepared,  yet  was  it  not  prepared  for  her,  nor  ^  at  SomerKl- 

*  Mr.  Ball  in  Dr.  Freiton's  Life. 
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liouse."    The  cbapd  wliicli  was  then  prepared  was  not  prepared  for 
Jbter,  but  for  the  lady  Infimta,  built  in  the  king's  house  of  St  James,  at 
suck  time  as  the  treaty  with  Spain  stood  upon  good  terms,  and  thai 
ixitended  for  the  deyotions  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  not  the  queen  of 
JSngland.    Secondly.  The  articles  of  the  marriage  make  no  mention  of 
^lie   Capuchin  Friars,  nor  any  conyent  to  be  built  for  them.    The 
priests  who  came  over  with  the  queen  were  by  agreement  to  be  all  of 
the   Oratorian  Order,  as  less  suspected  by  the  English,  whom  they 
liad  never  proYoked,  as  had  the  Jesuits,  and  most  other  of  the  Monas- 
tic   Orders,  by  their  mischierous  practices.    But  these  Oratorians 
being  sent  back  with  the  rest  of  the  French,  anno  1626,  and  not  will- 
hag  to  expose  themselres  to  the  hazard  of  a  second  expulsion,  the 
Capuchins,  under  Father  Joseph,  made  good  the  place.    The  breach 
ypnth  France,  the  action  at  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  and  the  loss  of  Rochelle, 
did  all  occur,  before  the  Capuchins  were  thought  of,  or  admitted 
liither.    And,  Thirdly,  some  years  after  the  making  of  the  peace 
between  the  Crowns,  (which  was  in  the  latter  end  of  1628,  and  not 
l>efore,)  the  queen  obtained,  that  these  Friars  might  have  leaye  to 
come  oyer  to  her,  some  lodgings  being  fitted  for  them  in  Somerset- 
liouse,  and  a  new  chapel  then  and  there  buUt  for  her  devotions. 

Fuller. — ^Here,  and  in  the  next  note,  the  Animadyertor  kabei 
cofifitentem  reum.  And,  not  to  take  covert  of  a  Latin  expression, 
in  plain  English,  ^*  I  confess  my  mistake  ;^  which  is  no  original— 
but  a  derivatiye— error  in  me,  who  can  (if  so  pleased)  allege  the 
printed  author  who  hath  misguided  me.  Yet  I  will  patiently  beat 
my  proportion  of  guilt,  and  will  provide,  Ood  willing,  for  the 
amendment  in  the  next  edition.  Thus,  being  so  supple  to  confess 
my  fault,  when  convinced  thereof,  I  therefore  may  and  will  be  the 
more  stiff  in  standing  on  the  terms  of  mine  own  integrity,  when 
causelessly  accused. 

But  if  the  Animadvertor  be  too  insulting  over  me,  let  him 
remember  his  own  "Short  View  of  the  Life  of  King  Charles,'" 
where  he  tells  us  of  the  three  Welsh  generals,  that  they  submitted 
to  mercy,  which  they  never  tasted,  naming  Laughem,  Powel,  and 
Poyer.*  Whereas  two  of  them  did  find  mercy,  a  little  male  child 
being  taken  up,  who  did  cast  lots  at  White-hall ;  and,  by  provi- 
dence ordering  casualty,  Laughem  and  Powel  were  pardoned,  and 
lately,  if  not  still,  alive.  But  I  forgive  the  Doctor  for  this  error, 
being  better  than  a  truth,— two  gentlemen  gaining  their  lives 
thereby.     Our  author  proceeds  :— 

227,  228.  Dr.  HEYLiif . — '<  The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Lord-Keeper, 
was  now  daily  descendent  in  the  king's  favour ;  who  so  highly  dis- 
tasted him,  that  he  would  not  have  1dm,  as  dean  of  Westminster,  to 

*  Compare  hiB  page  140,  with  his  page  144. 
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perform  any  part  of  his  coronation."  (Ch.  Hist.  toL  iiL  p.  340.)  As 
little  truth  in  this  as  in  that  before.  For,  First,  the  hishop  of  lineoli 
was  not  Lord-Keeper  at  the  time  of  the  coronation.  Seoondlj.  H  ite 
had  been  so,  and  that  the  king  was  so  &tasted  with  him  as  not  to 
suffer  him  to  assist  at  his  coronati(»,  how  came  he  to  be  suffered  to  be 
present  at  it  in  the  capacity  of  Lord-Keeper  ?  For  that  he  did  so^  b 
affirmed  bj  our  author,  saying,  ^'  ^t  the  king  took  a  scroll  of  paith- 
ment  out  of  his  bosom,  and  gave  it  to  the  Lord-Keeper  ViHianm,  who 
read  it  to  the  Commons  four  seyeral  times,— east,  west,  portb,  and 
south."  (Idem^  rol.  iii.  p.  343.)  Thirdly.  The  Lord-Keeper,  who 
read  that  scroU,  was  not  the  Lord-Keeper  Williams,  but  the  Loid- 
Keeper  Corentry ;  the  Seal  being  taken  from  the  bishop  of  Lincohi, 
and  committed  to  the  custody  of  sir  Thomas  Goyentry,Jn  October 
before.  And  therefore,  Fourthly,  our  author  is  much  out,  in  placing 
both  the  coronation,  and  the  following  Parliament,  before  the  change 
of  the  Lord-Keeper ;  and  sending  sir  John  Suckling  to  fetch  that 
Seal,  at  the  end  of  a  Parliament  in  the  spring,  which  he  had  broo^t 
away  with  him  before  Michaelmas  term.  But  as  our  author  was  will- 
ing to  keep  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  for 
no  less  than  five  or  six  years  after  it  was  conferred  on  another;  so  is 
he  as.  desirous  to  continue  him  Lord-Keeper  for  as  many  months  after 
the  Seal  had  been  entrusted  to  another  hand. 

Fuller. — ^This  also  is  an  error.  I  neither  can  nor  will  defend 
the  Lord-Keeper  Williams,  put  for  the  Lord-Keeper  Coventry, 
which  hath  betrayed  me  to  some  consequential  incongmitieB.  I 
will  not  plead  for  myself  in  such  a  suit,  where  I  foresee  the  yerdict 
will  go  against  me.  Only  I  move,  as  to  mitigation  of  costs  and 
damages^  that  greater  slips  have  fallen  from  the  pens  of  good 
historians. 

Mr.  Speed  in  his  *'  Chronicle,^  (first  edition,  page  786,)  q^eakiag 
of  Henry,  eldest  son  to  king  Henry  VIIL,  maketh  archbishop 
Cranmer  (mistaken  for  Warham)  his  godfather,  twenty>four  yean 
before  Cranmer  ever  sate  in  that  See.  I  write  not  this  to  accuse 
him,  but  in  part  to  excuse  myself,  by  paraUeling  mine  with  as 
evident  a  mistake.  I  hope,  my  free  confession  of  my  fault,  with 
promise  of  emendation  of  it  and  the  appendants  thereof,  in  my  next 
edition,  will  meet  with  the  reader'^s  absolution.  And  let  the  Ani- 
madvertor  for  the  present  (if  so  pleased)  make  menj,  and  feast 
himself  on  my  mistake,  assuring  him,  that  he  is  likely  to  fast  a  long 
time  hereafter.     Our  author  proceeds  :^ 

229.  Dr.  Heylin — «<The  earl  of  Arundel,  as  Earl-Marahal  of 
England,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Lord  High  Constable  of 
England,  for  that  day,  went  before  his  majesty  in  that  great  solemnity.' 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  342.)     la  this  passage,  and  the  next  that  follows, 
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«ar  aathor  shows  liimself  as  bad  an  herald  in  marshalling  a  rojal 
show,  as  in  stating  the  true  time  of  the  creation  of  a  noble  peer. 
Sere  in  this  place  he  placeth  the  Earl-Marshal  before  the  Constable  ; 
iFvhereas  by  the  statute  31  Henry  YIII.  c.  10,  the  Constable  is  to  have 
precedency  before  the  Marshal.  Nor  want  there  precedents  to  show, 
that  the  Lord  High  Constable  did  many  times  direct  his  mandates  to 
the  Earl-Marshal,  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  his  court,  ^^  willing  and 
rehiring  "  him  to  perform  such  and  such  sendees,  as  in  the  said  pre- 
cepts were  expressed. 

Fuller. — My  heraldry  is  right  both  in  place  and  time.  The 
earl  of  Arundel,  as  Earl-Marshal,  went  after  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
liam,  as  Lord  High  Constable,  though  going  before  him.  For 
bafotis  went  i(in  this  royal  procession,  at  the  king^s  coronation) 
before  bishops,  bishops  before  viscounts,  viscounts  before  earls,  the 
meaner  before  the  greater  officers  of  state.  Thus  the  Lord  Con- 
stable (though  the  last)  was  the  first,  because,  of  all  subjects, 
nearest  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  It  seemeth,  the  days  were 
▼ery  long  when  the  Animadvertor  wrote  these  causeless  cavils ; 
which  being  now  grown  very  short,  I  cannot  affi)rd  so  much  time  in 
confuting  them. 

This  his  cavilling  mindeth  me  of  what  he  hath  mistaken  in  his 
Geography.  For,  the  younger  son  of  an  English  earl  coming  to 
Geneva,  desired  a  carp  for  his  dinner,  having  read  in  the  DoctorV 
•*  Geography,'^*  that  the  Leman  lake  had  plenty  of  the  fish,  and 
the  best  and  biggest  of  that  kind.  The  people  wondered  at  his 
desire  of  such  a  dainty,  which  that  place  did  not  afford ;  but  told 
bim,  that  they  had  trouts  as  good  and  great  as  any  in  Europe. 
Indeed,  learned  Oesner*  doth  observe,  that  the  trouts  caught  in  this 
lake,  sent  to,  and  sold  at  Lyons,  are  mistaken  for  salmons  by 
strangers,  unacquainted  with  their  proportions.  It  seems  the  Ani-. 
inadvertor'^s  pen  is  so  much  given  to  cavilling,  that  he  turned  trouts 
into  carps,  though  none  of  them  so  great  as  this  his  carp  at  me,  for 
making  the  Lord  Marshal  to  go  before  the  Lord  Constable,  at  the 
king^s  coronation.     Our  author  proceeds : — 

230.  Dr.  Heylin. — In  the  next  place  we  are  informed,  f*  That  the 
king^s  train,  being  six  yards  long  of  purple  velvet,  was  held  up  by  the 
lord  Compton,  and  the  lord  viscount  Dorchester."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii. 
p.  342.)  That  the  lord  Compton  was  one  of  them  which  held  up  the 
king^s  train,  I  shall  easily  grant ;  he  being  then  Master  of  the  Robes, 
And  thereby  challenging  a  right  to  perform  this  service.  But  that  the 
lord  viscount  Dorchester  was  the  other  of  them,  I  shall  never  grant ; 
there  being  no  such  viscount  at  the  time  of  the  coronation.  I  cannot 
say,  but  that  sir  Dudley  Carleton  might  be  one  of  those  which  held  up 

•  De  Piscibv*,  in  voce  "  Trtata." 
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the  train,  though  I  am  not  Bore^of  it.  But  sure  I  am,  that  sir  Dudley 
Carleton  was  not  made  haron  of  Imber-court  till  toivazds  the  latter 
end  of  the  following  Parliament  of  anno  1626^  nor  created  Yiaoooift 
Dorchester  until  some  jeazs  after. 

FuLLEB.*^It  is  a  mere  mistake  of  the  printer,  for  Tisooust 
Doncaster,  son  of  (and  now  himself)  the  earl  of  Carlisle ;  whose 
father  having  a  great  office  in  the  wardrobe,  this  place  was  proper 
for  him  to  perform.  All  \?ill  presume  me  knowing  enougli  in  the 
orthography  of  his  title,  who  was  my  patron  when  I  wrote  the  book ; 
and  whom  I  shall  ever,  whilst  I  live,  deservedly  honour,  for  his 
great  bounty  unto  me.     Our  author  proceeds : — 


231.  Db.  Hetlin. — ^^^The  lord  archbishop  did  present  his  m^estj 
to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  east,  west,  north,  south;  asking  tiieir 
minds  four  several  times,  if  they  did  consent  to  the  coronation  of  king 
Charles  their  lawful  sovereign."  (Ch.  Hist  vol.  iiL  p.  342.)  This  is  a 
piece  of  new  State-doctrine,  never  known  before,— -that  the  cooronation 
of  the  king  (and  consequently  his  succession  to  the  Crown  of  England) 
should  depend  on  the  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  were 
then  assembled ;  the  coronation  not  proceeding,  as  he  after  telleth  us, 
till  their  ^^  consent  was  given  four  times  by  acclamations." 

Fuller. — I  exactly  follow  the  language  of  my  worthy  intelli- 
gencer, a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  still  alive,  rich  in  learning  and  piety, 
present  on  the  place,  and  an  exact  observer  of  all  passages  ;  and  see 
no  reason  to  depart  from  it.  I  am  so  far  from  making  the  corona- 
tion of  the  sovereign  depend  on  the  consent  of  his  subjects,  that  I 
make  not  the  kingly  power  depend  on  his  coronation,  who,  before 
it,  and  without  it,  is  lawful  and  effectual  king  to  all  purposes  and 
intents.  This  was  not  a  consent  like  that  of  the  bride  to  the 
bridegroom,  the  want  whereof  doth  null  the  marrisge ;  but  a  mere 
ceremonial  one,  in  majorem  pompam ;  which  did  not  make  bat 
manifest— not  constitute  but  declare — ^his  power  over  his  people. 
So  that  the  king  got  not  one  single  mite  of  title  more,  than  he  had 
before  this  four-fold  acclamation. 

Dr.  Heylin. — And  this  I  call  ^'  a  piece  of  new  State-doctrine, 
never  known  before,"  because  I  find  the  contrary  in  the  coronation  of 
our  former  kings.  For,  in  the  form  and  manner  of  the  coronation  of 
king  Edward  YI.  described  in  the  ^'  Catalogue  of  Honour,"  set  forth 
by  Thomas  Mills  of  Canterbury,  anno  1610,  we  find  it  thus:  *^Tbe 
king,  being  carried  by  certain  noble  courtiers  in  another  chair,  unto 
the  four  sides  of  the  stage,  was  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterboiy 
declared  unto  the  people,  (standing  round  about,)  both  by  God's  and 
man's  laws,  to  be  the  right  and  lawful  king  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  proclaimed  that  day  to  be  crowned,  consecrated,  and 
anointed :    unto  whom  he  demanded,  whether  they  would  obey  and 
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serye,  or  not  ?    Bj  w&om  it  was  again  with  a  loud  cry  answered,  tiod 

save  the  king  !  and.  Ever  live  his  majesty  ! "    The  same  we  hare  in 

Buhstanoe,  but  in  fewer  words,  in  the  coronation  of  king  James,  where 

it  is  said,  that  ^'  the  king  was  showed  to  the  people,  and  that  they 

"vrere  required  to  make  acknowledgment  of  their  allegiance  to  his 

majesty    by  the    archbishop;    which    they    did    by  acclamations/* 

Assuredly,  the  difference  is  exceeding  Tast  betwixt  obei/ing  and  con" 

seniing;  betwixt  the  people's  ^*  acknowledging  their  allegiance  and 

promising  to  obey  and  serre  their  lawful  sovereign,"  and  giving  their 

consent  to  his  coronation,  as  if  it  could  not  be  performed  without  such 

consent 

Fuller. — The  hinge  of  the  controversy  tumeth  on  the  critical 
difference  betwixt  these  two  phrases : — "  Acknowledging  their 
allegiance  to  their  sovereign  :  ^^  *^  Giving  consent  to  his  coronation.^ 

The  Animadvertor  endeavours  to  widen  the  distance  betwixt 
them,  and  make  the  difference  vast,  yea,  exceeding  vast,  against  the 
will  of  the  words,  which  are  well-inclined  to  an  agreement,  there 
being  a  vicinity,  yea,  affinity  betwixt  them ;  since  such  who  will 
not  acknowledge  their  allegiance  will  not  give  consent  to  his  coro- 
nation, and  such  who  will  consent  thereunto  will  acknowledge  their 
allegiance. 

I  refer  myself  wholly  in  this  difference  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr. 
Mills,  (the  same  author  and  edition  cited  by  the  Animadvertor,) 
who,  speakif)g  of  the  ancient  form  of  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of 
^England,  in  reference  to  this  passage,  thus  expresseth  himself : — 

*^  After  the  king  hath  a  little  reposed  hiniself  in  the  chair  or 
throne,  erected  upon  the  scaffold,  then  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury shall  go  unto  the  four  squares  of  the  scaffold,  and,  with  a  loud 
voice,  ask  the  good-liking  of  the  people,  concerning  the  coronation 
of  the  king.''* 

Small,  I  am  sure,  is  the  difference  betwixt  consenting  and  good- 
Kking,  However,  the  king's  coronation,  though  following  after, 
did  not  depend  en,  such  consent^  good-liking^  or  acknowledging  of 
allegiance ;  seeing,  amongst  our  English  kings,  an  usurper's  title 
was  not  the  better  with — ^nor  a  lawful  prince's  the  worse  without*- 
Buch  ceremonies  of  State  : — 

Dr.  Hbylin. — Nor  had  the  late  archbishop  been  reproached  so 
generally  by  the  common  people,  (and  that  reproach  published  in 
several  pamphlets,)  for  altering  the  king^s  oath  at  his  coronation,  to 
the  infringing  of  the  liberties,  and  diminution  of  the  rights,  of  the 
Cnglish  subjects ;  had  he  done  them  such  a  notable  piece  of  service, 
as  freeing  them  from  all  promises  to  obey  and  serve,  and  making  the 
king^s  coronation  to  depend  on  their  consent.     For  bishop  Laud— 

•  Mii.Ls's  "  Catalogue  of  Honour,"  pag.  51. 
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being  one  of  that  Committee,  which  was  appointed  by  the  ^dng  to 
review  the  form  and  order  of  the  coronation,  to  the  end  it  might  he 
fitted  to  some  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  chnrch  of  England  which 
had  not  been  observed  before — ^mnst  bear  the  greatest  bbime  ia  this 
alteration,  (if  any  such  alteration  had  been  made  as  our  aadior  speaks 
of^)  because  he  was  the  principal  man  whom  the  king  relied  on  in  that 
business. 

Fuller. — This  proceedeih  on  the  fonner  foandalion ;    which 
being  false  and  confuted,  the  superstructure  sinketh  therewith. 

Db.  Hetlin. — ^But  our  author  tells  us  in  his  Frefiice,  that  this  last 
,book,  with  divers  of  the  rest,  were  written  by  him,  when   ''the 
Monarchy  was  turned  into  a  State.**    And  I  dare  believe  him.     He 
had  not  else  so  punctually  conformed  his  language  to  the  new  State- 
doctrine,  by  which  the  making  (and,  consequentlj,  the  mi  making)  of 
kings  is  wholly  vested  in  the  people,  according  to  that  maxim  of 
Buchanan  :  Populo  jus  est^  imperium  cm  velit  deferat ;  than  which, 
there  is  not  a  more  pestilent  and  seditious  passage  in  his  whole  hook, 
i)e  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos^  though  there  be  nodiing  else  but  treason 
and  sedition  in  it. 

Fuller. — What  I  wrote  in  this  point,  I  wrote  in  my  Preface, 
that  it  might  be  obvious  to  every  eye;  namely,  that  "the  fiist 
three  books  of  my  Church-History  were,,  for  the  maio,  written  in 
the  reign  of  the  late  king ;  the  other  nine,  since  Monarchy  was 
turned  into  a  State.^^ 

My  language  in  the  latter  books  forbeareth  such  personal  passages 
on  the  king  and  his  posterity,  which,  in  his  life^^ime,  were  as  con- 
sistent with  my  loyalty,  as,  since,  inconsistent  with  my  safety.  I 
will  instance  in  one  of  them : — 

"  Some  of  whose  offspring  [king  John''s]  shall  flourish,  in  firee 
and  full  power  on  the  English  throne,  when  the  Chair  of  Pestilence 
shall  be  burnt  to  ashes ;  and  neither  triple-crown  left  at  Rome  to 
be  worn,  nor  any  head  there  which  shall  dare  to  wear  it.^  (Ch. 
Hist,  book  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  341.) 

But  if  the  Animadvertor,  or  any  by  him  employed,  can  in  any 
my  nine  last  books  discover  a  syllable  sounding  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  king^s  person  or  power,  to  any  impartial  ear,  let  me, 
who  so  long  fed  on  the  king^s  large  diet,  be  justly  famished  for  mj 
untbankfulness. 

As  for  Buchanan,  as  I  admire  his  poetry,  so  I  dislike  his  divinity, 
especially  in  this  point ;  desiring  that  his  principles  may  never  come 
south  the  river  Tweed,  and,  if  offering  it,  may  be  drowned  in  their 
passage.     Our  author  proceeds  : — 

232.  Dr.  Hetlin. — ^'  Then  as  many  earls  and  barons  as  could  oon- 
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venientlj  stand  about  the  tlirone,  did  lay  their  hands  on  the  crown 

on  His  majesty's  head,  protesting  to  spend  their  bloods  to  maintain  it  to 

Him   and  his  lawful  heirs."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  343.)     A  promise 

faitlif ully  performed  by  many  of  them,  some  losing  their  lives  for  him 

in  the  open  field,  others  exhausting  their  estates  in  defence  of  his, 

XDany  more  yenturing  their  whole  fortunes  by  adhering  to  him  to  a 

con&wation.     A  catalogue  of  which  last  we  may  find  subscribed  to  a 

letter,  sent  from  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Parliament  assembled  in 

Oixford,  to  those  at  Westminster,  anno  1643.    And  by  that  catalogue 

inre  may  also  see  what  and  who  they  were  who  so  ignobly  brake  faith 

iwith.  him ;  all  those  whose  names  we  find  not  in  that  subscription,  or 

presently  superadded  to  it,  being  to  be  reckoned  amongst  those  who, 

instead  of  ^'  spending  their  blood  to  maintain  the  crown  to  him,  and  to 

Yns  lawful  successors,"  concurred  with  them,  either  in  opere  or  tn  voto^ 

livho  despoiled  him  of  it.    And,  to  say  truth,  they  were  rewarded  as 

they  had  deserved ;  the  first  thing  which  was  done  by  the  House  of 

Commons  (after  the  king,  by  their  means,  had  been  brought  to  the 

£ttal  block)  being  to  turn  them  out  of  power,  to  dissolve  their  House, 

and  annul  their  privileges,  reducing  them  to  the  same  condition  with 

the  rest  of  the  subjects. 

Fuller. — I  behold  all  this  paragraph  as  a  letter  sent  to  me, 
which  requires  no  answer,  (only  I  bear  the  Animadvertor  witness, 
that  it  is  delivered,)  seeing  I  was  none  of  the  Lords  on  either  side. 
Sut  I  aip  not  altogether  satisfied  in  the  adequation  of  the  Animad- 
vertor's  dichotomy  to  all  the  English  nobility, — that  all  not  sub- 
scribing the  Catalogue  at  Oxford  must  instantly  be  concluded  on 
the  opposite  party ;  believing  that,  upon  serious  search,  some  Lords 
would  be  found  in  their  minority,  and  not  necessarily  reducible  to 
either  of  these  heads. 

233.  Br.  Heylin. — *^  And  it  had  not  been  amiss,  if  such  who  would 
be  accounted  his  friends  and  admirers  had  followed  him  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  moderation ;  content  with  the  enjoying,  without  the  enjoining, 
their  private  practices  and  opinions  on  others."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii. 
p.  349.)  This  comes  in  as  an  inference  only  on  a  former  passage, 
in  which  it  is  said  of  bishop  Andrews,  that  *'in  what  place  soever  he 
came,  he  never  pressed  any  other  ceremonies  upon  them,  than  such  as 
he  found  to  be  used  there  before  his  coming ; "  though  otherwise  con- 
denmed  by  some  for  many  superstitious  ceremonies  and  superfluous 
ornaments  used  in  his  private  ehapel.  How  true  this  is,  I  am  not  abl|3 
to  affirm.     ■ 

FcLLEE.' — The  Animadvertor  (if  so  disposed)  might  soon  have 
satisfied  himself  in  this  point,  being  beneficed  in  Hampshire,  the 
last  diocess  of  bishop  Andrews.  And  though  his  institution  into 
his  living  wa^  since  the  death  of  that  worthy  prelate,  yet  his  infor- 
mation in  this  particular  had  been  easy  from  the  aged  clergy  of  his 

0    0 
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yicinage.  Sure  I  am,  he  ever  was  inquisitive  enougli  in  matter  i 
which  might  make  for  his  advantage  ;  so  that  his  not  denying  tic-  ^ 
tamounteth  to  the  affirming  of  the  matter  in  question. 

Dr.  Heylin. — I  am  less  ahle  (if  it  should  be  true)  to  commend  it 
in  him.  It  is  not'certainlj  the  office  of  a  careful  bishop,  onlj  to 
leave  things  as  heTound  them ;  but  to  reduce  them,  if  amiss;,  to  those 
roles  and  canons  from  which,  by  the  forwardness  of  some  to  innofnte, 
and  the  connivance  of  others  at  the  innovations,  thej  had  been  suf- 
fered to  decline. 

Fuller. — I  comply  cordially  with  the  Animadvertor  in  all  this  last 
sentence.  Only  I  add,  that  it  is  also  the  office  of  a  good  bishop, 
not  to  endeavour  the  alteration  of  things  well-settled  before.  Tlils  was 
the  constant  practice  of  Dr.  Andrews^  successively  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, Ely,  and  Winchester,  who  never  urged  any  other  ceremo- 
nies than  what  he  found  there.  Now,  whereas  the  Animadvertor 
saith,  that  ^'  if  this  should  be  true,  he  is  not  able  to  commend  it 
in  him  '^  the  matter  is  not  much,  seeing  the  actions  of  bishop 
Andrews  are  able  to  commend  themselves. 

234.  Dr.  Hetlin. — And,  for -the  inference  itself,  it  is  intended 
chiefly  for  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against  wliom  he  had 
a  fling  'before  in  the  fourth  book  of  this  History,  not  noted  there, 
because  reserved  to  another  place,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Con- 
demned here  for  *'  his  want  of  moderation,  in  enjoining  his  private 
practices  and  opinions  on  other  men."  But,  First,  our  author  had 
done  well  to  have  spared  the  man,  who  hath  already  reckoned  for  all 
his  errors  both  with  God  and  the  world. 

Fuller. — He  hath  so ;  and  I  hope,  what  he  could  not  satisfy 
in  himself  was  done  by  his  Saviour.  But,  First,  the  Animadvertor 
had  done  well  to  have  spared  his  censure  on  my  intentions,  except 
he  had  better  assurance  of  them.  Here  I  must,  reader,  appeal  to 
an  higher  than  thyself,  to  Him  who  can  read  the  secrets  of  my 
Jheart,  before  whom  I  protest,  that  in  this  passage  I  did  not  reflect 
in  any  degree  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  To  make  this  the 
more  probable,  know,  the  Articles  of  his  Visitation  were  observed 
to  be  as  modemte  as  any  bishop^s  in  England. 

Here  let  me  enter  this  memorable;  and  let  the  Animadvertor 
confute  it,  if  he  can :  There  was  a  design  of  the  thiitT-six  dis- 
senters (of  whom  hereafter)  in  the  Convocation  to  obtain,  that 
these  Articles  of  his  Visitation  might  be  precedential  to  all  the 
bishops  in  England,  as  being  in  themselves  inoffensive,  and  con- 
taihiiig  no  innovations.  This  was  by  some  communicated  to  arch- 
bishop Laud,  who  at  first  seemed  to  approve  thereof;  and  how  it 
'  came  afterwards  to  miscarry,  I  am  not  bound  to  discover. 
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I  confess,  this  my  expression  did  eye  another  person,  related  to 
bishop  Andrews,  whom  I  forbear  to  name,  except  by  the  Animad-* 
vertor's  reply  unto  me  I  be  forced  thereunto. 

Da.  Hetlin.*— And,  Secondly,  it  had  been  better  if  he  had  told  utf 
"vrliat  those  *^  private  practices  and  opinions "  were,  which  the  arch* 
'bishop,  with  such  want  of  moderation,  did  enjoin  on  others. 

Fuller.— They  are  jeckoned  up  in  my  Church-History:  Book 
xi.  Tol.  iii.  pp.  415,  416.  This  is  direction  enough ;  and  there 
one  may  find  more  than  a  good  many  of  such  opinions  and 
practices ;  t)n  the  self-same  token,  that  it  was  discreetly  done  of 
the  Animadvertor  to  pass  them  over  in  silence,  without  a  word  in 
their  defence  or  excuse.  I  will  not  again  here  repeat  them,  partly, 
because  I  will  not  reyive  what  in  some  sort  is  dead  and  buried ; 
and,  partly,  because  I  charitably  believe,  that  some  engaged  thereini 
and  still  alive,  are  since  sorry  for  their  over-activity  therein. 

Dr.  HRTLiN.'^^^For  it  is  possible  enough,  that  the  opinions  which 
he  speaks  of  might  be  the  public  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England, 
maintained  by  him,  in  opposition  to  those  private  opinions  which  the 
Calvinian  party  had  intended  to  obtrude  upon  her:  a  thing  com- 
plained of  by  Spalato ;  who  well  observed,  that  many  of  the  opinions 
both  of  Luther  and  Calvin  were  received  amongst  us,  as  part  of  the 
doctrine  and  confession  of  the  church  of  England ;  which  otherwise 
he  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  an  orthodox  sense.  Praster  AngUr 
canam  Confessianem  (quam  mihi  ui  modestam  prasdicahani)  multa 
video  Lutheri  ei  Calvini  dogmata  ohtinnissej  ^  as  he  there  objects. 

Fuller. — I  am  not  bound  to  stand  to  the  judgment  of  Spalato, 
who  would  not  stand  to  his  own  judgment ;  but,  first  in  heart,  then 
in  body,  went  back  into  Egypt.  Lay  not  such  unsavoury  salt  in 
my  dish,  but  cast  it  to  the  dunghill. 

Dr.  Heylin. — He  that  reads  the  '^  Gag,"  and  the  **•  Appello  Ccesa* 
rem**  of  bishop  Mountagu  cannot  but  see,  that  those  opinions  which 
our  author  condenmed  for  private,  were  the  true  doctrine  of  this 
church,  professed  and  held  forth  in  the  Book  of  Articles,  the  Homilies, 
and  the  Common-Prayer  Book. 

Fuller. — He  that  reads  the  answers  returned  by  several  divines 
to  the  books  of  bishop  Mountagu,  cannot'  but  see,  that  they  were 
rather  private  opinions,  than  the  true  and  professed  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England. 

Here,  reader,  I  cannot  but  remember  a  passage  betwixt  two 
messengers,  sent  to  carry  defiances  from  several  armies;  who, 
meetmg  in  the  mid- way,  (though  naked  and  without  swords,  yet,) 
to  manifest  their  zeal  to  their  cause,  fought  it  out  with  their  trum- 

*  ContiUum  redeundu 

2  o  2 
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pets,  til] 9  both  being  veil- wearied,  they  urent  about  their  badna, 
leaving  the.  main  success  to  be  tried  by  their  armies. 

Historians  are  beheld  in  the  notion  of  heralds.  And,  seeing  tk 
Animadvertor  and  I  have  now  clashed  it  with  our  tmmpets,  let  as 
leave  the  rest  to  be  disputed  and  decided  by  those  learned  aad 
pious  persons,  who  publicly  in  print  have  engaged  therein,  and  wko 
have  [met]  or  may  in  due  time  meet  together  in  bliss  and  happineK. 
"  In  my  father*'s  house  are'^  (though  no  wall  of  partitioD)  "msDj 
mansions;^''  (John  xiv.  2;)  several  receptacles  (as  some  suppose) 
for  Martyrs,  Confessors,  &c.  and  why  not  for  such  as,  dissenting  in 
the  superstructures,  concur  in  holy  life,  and  the  fundamentals  of 
religion  ? 


Dr.  Hetlin. — ^And  it  Is  possible  enough,  that  the  practices 
he  speaks  of  were  not  prirate  neither,  but  a  reviver  of  those  andeiit 
and  public  usages  ^hich  the  Canons  of  the  church  enjoined,  and  by  the 
remissness  of  the  late  government  had  been  discontinued.  But,  for  a 
justification  of  the  practices,  (the  private  practices  he  speaks  o^)  I 
shall  direct  him  to  an  author  of  more  credit  with  him.  Whidi  antbor, 
First,  tells  us  of  the  bishops  generally,  *'  that,  being  of  late  years  oUier 
careless  or  indulgent,  they  had  not  required,  within  their  diooesseg, 
that  strict  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  constitutions  which  the  law 
expected ;  upon  which,  the  lituigy  began  totally  to  be  laid  aside,  and 
inconformity  the  uniform  practice  of  the  church.'*  He  tells  us, 
Secondly,  of  archbishop  Abbot  in  particular,  that  '^his  extraordi- 
nary remissness,  in  not  exacting  a  strict  conformity  to  the  prescribed 
orders  of  the  church  in  point  of  ceremony,  seemed  to  dissolve  those 
legal  detei^minations  to  their  first  principle  of  indifierency,  and  let  in 
such  an  habit  of  inconformity,  as  the  future  reduction  of  diose  tender- 
conscien^ed  men's  too-long-discontinued  obedience  was  interpreted  an 
innovation."  t  And,  Finally,  he  tells  of  archbishop  Land,  who  suc- 
ceeded Abbot  in  that  See,  that,  ^*  being  of  another  mind  and  mettle, 
he  did  not  like  that  the  external  worship  of  Ctod  should  foUow  the 
fashion  of  every  private  ^cy ;  and  what  he  did  not  like  in  that  subject, 
as  he  was  in  state,  so  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  reform.  To  wbidi 
end,  in  his  metropolitical  visitation,  he  calls  upon  all,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  church."  X  And  this  is  that  vrhtkk 
our  author  calls,  the  *^  enjoining  of  his  private  practices ; "  prhaity 
perhaps,  in  the  private  opinion  of  some  men,  who  had  declared  them- 
selves to  be  professed  enemies  to  all  public  order. 

Fuller. — I  have  cause  to  give  credit  unto  him,  §  who,  to  the 
lustre  of  his  ancient  and  noble  extraction,  hath  added  the  light  of 
learning,  not  as  his  profession,  but  accomplishment ;  whereby  he 
hath  presented  the  public  with  an  handsome  History,  likely  to 

■ .  •  «  Higtory  of  King  Chwles/'  fol.  143.  t  tdem,  p.  131.  t  /Am,  pw  lO. 

(  H.  Le  Strange,  esq. 
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prove  as  acceptable  to  posterity,  as  it  hath  done  to  the  present  age. 
The  gentleman,  in  that  his  passage,  reflecteth  only  on  such  cere- 
monies as  stood  in  force  by  canon,  but  had  been  disused ;  "with 
'whom  I  concur.  But  the  controversy  in  hand  is  about  additional 
ceremonies,  enjoined  by  no  canons,  (save  some  men^s  over-imperious 
commanding,  and  others'  over-officious  complying,)  justly  deserving 
the  censure  of  *'  private  practices.'*^     Our  author  proceeds  : — 

235.  Dr.  Hetlin. — *'  A  Commission  was  granted  unto  five  bishops^, 
(whereof  bishop  Laud  of  the  quorum,)  to  suspend  archbishop  Abbot 
from   exercising  his  authority  any  longer,  because  uncanotiical  for 
casual  homidde."   (Oh.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  349.)     Had  our  author  said, 
that  bishop  Laud  had  been  one  of  the  number,  he  had  hit  it  right:; 
the  Commission  being  granted  to  five  bishops;  namely,  Dr.  Moun- 
taigne,  bishop  of  London ;  Dr.  Neile,  bishop  of  Durham ;  Dr.  Buck* 
eridge,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  Dr.  Howson,  bishop  of  Oxford ;  and 
Dr.  Laud,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  or  to  any  four,  three,  or  two  of 
them,'  and  no  more  than  so.    Had  bishop  Laud  been  of  the  quorum, 
his  presence  and  consent  had  been  so  necessary  to  all  their  consulta- 
tions, conclusions,  and  dispatch  of  businesses,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  without  him;  whereas,  by  the  words  of  the  Commission,  any 
two  of  them  were  empowered,  and,  consequently,  all  of  them  must  be 
of  the  quorum,  as  well  as  be ;  which  every  Justice's  Clerk  cannojk 
choose  but  laugh  at. 

FuLLEE. — They  will  soon  cease  their  laughter  at  the  sad  story 
I  am  about  to  relate.  But  be  it  premised,  that  here  I  use  the 
quarvm  not  in  the  legal  strictness  thereof,  but  in  that  passable  sense 
in  common  discourse  ;  namely,  for  one  so  active  in  a  business,  thtij; 
nothing  is  (though  it  may  be)  done  without  him  therein. 

When  the  writing  for  archbishop  Abbof  s  suspension  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  bishops  aforesaid,  the  four  seniors  (namely,  Lon- 
don, Darham,  Rochester,  and  Oxford)  all  declined  to  set  their  hands 
thereunto,  and  (seemingly  at  the  least)  showed  much  reluctance 
and  regret  thereat.  **  Then  give  me  the  pen,^  said  bishop  Laud,  and 
though  Icut  in  place,  first  subscribed  his  name.  Encouraged  by 
whose  words  and  example,  the  rest,  after  some  demur,  did  the  like. 
This  was  attested  to  me  by  him  who  had  best  cause  to  know  it,— <• 
the  aged  and  credible  Register,  still  alive,  who  attended  in  the 
place  upon  them.  This  I  formerly  knew,*  but  concealed  it ;  and 
had  not  published  it  now,  if  not  necessitated  thereunto  in  my  just 
defence. 

.236.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^Nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  casual  homi- 
cide mentioned,  or  so  much  as  glanced  at,  in  that  Commission ;  the 
Commission  only  saying,  ^^  That  the  said  archbishop  could  not  at  tha^ 
present  in  his  own  person  attend  those  services  which  were  otherwise 
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proper  for  his  cognizance  and  jurisdiction ;  and  wludi,  as  ardilni^ 
of  Canterbuiy,  he  might  and  ought  in  bis  own  penon  to  liarepe:. 
formed  and  executed."  I  am  loath  to  rub  longer  on  this  son^th 
point  haying  been  so*  yexed  already  betwixt  the  Histodan  aod  tb 
Obsenrator,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  it  any  further. 

Fuller. — I  confess,  casual  homicide  not  expressly  mentioii&L 
but  implied,  in  the  Commission,  Otherwise  what  did  those  wonii 
import,  ^^  amid  not  in  his  person  attend?^  It  was  not  anjindispostios 
of  body,-— being  then,  and  some  years  after,  in  health ;  Bot  inpo- 
tency  in  his  intellect,  (caused  &om  the  influence  of  age,)  who  iks- 
wards,  when  older,  dischaiged  this  place,  as  the  Animadreitflr 
eonfessedi.  Though  therefore  the  hilt  of  homicide  wis  only  s&otn, 
the  blade  was  shaken  in  the  sheath.  Sure  I  am,  that  some,  the 
nearest  about  the  archbishop,  have  informed  me,  that  he  inieipieteti 
that  UN-couLDTNa  him,  solely  to  relate  to  his  canonical  inqdaiitj 
on  the  accident  aforesaid,  and  was  dejected  accordingly. 

Dr.  Hbtlin.— Only  I  must  crave  leare  to  rectify  oar  aotkr  n 
another  passage,  relating  to  that  sad  accident. 

Fuller.— -7\>  rectify  is  ^^  to  make  that  stnight  wUdi  iis 
crooked  before  ;^^  and  it  is  an  act  of  no  less  diarity,  than  skill  lod 
cunning,  well  to  perform  it.  Only  fools  can  be  fond  of  their  on 
deformity.  I  do  not  only  desire,  but  delight,  to  haTC  the  crooked- 
ness of  my  knowledge  straightened,  provided  always  it  be  dose  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness.  But  I  understand,  sudi  ta  stiaigliteD 
crooked  persons  beyond  the  seas  put  them  to  much  tortoie.  i 
likewise  fear,  that  the  Animadvertor  will  lay  so  much  weight  of  ill 
words  upon  me,  that  the  profit  I  shall  reap  will  not  oountemil  tie 
pain  I  must  endure  in  my  rectification.     Our  author  saith  :^ 

237.  Dr.  Hbylin.  "  For  which,"  saith  he,  « it  would  be  of  danger- 
ous consequence  to  condemn  him  by  the  Canons  of  foreign  CoTUicils, 
which  were  nerer  allowed  any  legislative  power  in  this  land."  if^ 
Hist.  Tol.  iii.  p.  350.)  Which  words  are  yeiy  ignonmtly  spokeo,  01 
else  rery  improperly. 

Fuller.— Did  I  not  foretell  aright,  that  my  rectification  wodd 
cost  me  dear  ?  even  the  burden  of  bad  words.  Here  /  i«^  * 
doleful  dilemma  presented  unto  me,  to  confess  myself  «p«k"? 
either  very  iffnorantly  or  very  improp&rh/.  But  might  noi  oBtof 
these  two  vbr ys  have  very  well  been  spared  ?  Well>  e  ^^ 
minimum;  if  it  must  be  so,  that  my  choice  must  U  oto^tol 
these,  let  it  be  rather  but  impropriety  Uian  ignorance. 

But,  reader,  I  see  no  necessity  of  acknowledging  cither,  to^  ^^ 
my  words  are  both  knowingly  and  properly  spoken ;  and  now  lo 
the  trial. 
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I>R.  Heylin. — For  if  by  "  legislatiTe  power "  he  means  "  a  power 
of  making  laws,"  as  the  word  doth,  intimate,  then  it  is  true,  that  the 
Oanons  of  foreign  Oonncils  had  never  any  such  power  within  this 
land.     But  if  hj  ^  legislatire  power  "  he  means  '*  a  power  or  capability 
of  passing  for  laws  within  this  kingdom;"  then. (though  he  use  the 
'word  improperly)  it  is  very  false,  that  no  such  Canons  were  in  force 
izL  the  realm  of  England.     The  Canons  of  many  foreign  Councils, 
general,  national,  and  proyincial,  bad  been  receired  in  this  church, 
and  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  Canon  Law,  by  which  the 
cbuTch  proceeded  in  the  exercise  of  her  jurisdiction,  till  the  submis- 
sion of  the  clergy  to  king  Henry  YIII.     And,  in  the  Act  confirmative 
of  that  submission,  it  is  said  expressly,  ^'  That  all  Canons,  Constitu- 
iions,  Ordinances,  and  Synodals  prorincial,  as  were  made  before  the 
said  submission,  which  be  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  laws, 
statutes,  and  customs  of  this  realm,  nor  to  the  damage  or  hurt  of  the 
king's  prerogative  royal,  were  to  be  used  and  executed  as  in  former 
times,"  25  Henry  YIII.  c.  19.     So  that  unless  it  can  be  proved,  that 
the  proceedings  in  this  case,  by  the  Canons  of  foreign  Councils,  were 
either  ^  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm, 
or  to  the  damage  of  the  king^s  prerogative  royal,"  there  is  no  danger- 
ous consequence  at  all  to  be  found  therein. 

Fuller. — By  ^"^  legislative  power  of  the  Canons  of  foreign 
Councils,^  I  understand  '*  their  power  to  subject  the  people  of  our 
nation  to  guiltiness,  and  copsequently  to  penalties,  if  found  infring- 
ing them.^  Now  I  say  again,  Such  foreign  Canons,  though  not 
against  but  only  besides  our  Common  Law,  and  containing  no 
repugnancy  but  disparateness  to  the  laws  of  our  land,  either  never 
had  such  power  in  England  since  the  Reformation,  or  else 
disuse  long  since  hath  antiquated  it,  as  to  the  rigid  exercise 
thereof. 

For  instance :  A  bishop,  I  am  sure,  and  I  think  a  priest  too,  is, 
in  the  old  Canons,  rendered  irregular  for  playing  a  game  at  tables  ; 
dice  being  forbidden  by  the  Canons.  Yet  I  conceive,  it  would  be 
bard  measure,  and  a  thing,  de  factOy  never  done,  that  such  irregu- 
larity should  be  charged  on  him  on  that  account. 

We  know  it  was  the  project  of  the  pope  and  papal  party,  to  mul- 
tiply Canons  in  Councils,  merely  to  make  the  more  men — ^and  men 
the  more — obnoxious  unto  him,  that  they  might  re-purchase  their 
innocence  at  the  price  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  I  believe,  the  Ani- 
madvertor  himself  would  be  loath  to  have  his  canonicalness  tried  by 
the  test  of  all  old  Canons,  made  in  rigorem  disoiplinw^  yet  not 
contrariant  to  our  laws  and  customs ;  seeing  they  are  so  nice  and 
numerous  that  cautiousness  itself  may  be  found  an  offender  therein. 
I  resume  my  woids, — that  it  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
condemn  the  archbishop  by  Canons  of  foreign  Councils,  which 
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never  obtained  power  here,  either  quoad  reaiumj  oxpcenamy  of  ^ 
as  did  not  observe  them.    . 

238.  Dr.  HsYLiN.^-But  wherea&onr' author  adds,  in  some  Mov- 
ing words,  that  *'  ever  since  "  (he  means  erer  since  the  nnhi^  acG> 
dent)  ^^he  had  executed  his  jurisdiction  without  any  intenraption;' 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  350;)  I  must  needs  add,  that  he  is  vary  modi 
mistaken  in  this  particular.  Dr.  Williams,  lord  elect  of  linoc^;  Dr. 
Careiv,  lord  elect  of  Exeter ;  and  Dr.  Laud,  lord  elect  of  St  Dafif s, 
and,  I  think,  some  others,  refusing  to  receive  episcopal  eonteatki 
from  him  upon  that  account. 

Fuller. — Mn8t  the  Animadvertor  needs  add  this  f  I  hvmtij 
conceive  no  such  necessity,  being  but  just  the  same  which  1  mjielf 
had  written  before  : — 

*^  Though  some  squeamish  and  nice-conscienced  Elects  scnipled 
to  be  consecrated  by  him."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  288.) 

But  I  beheld  this  as  no  effectual  interrupting  of  his  jmisdictlon; 
because  other  bishops,  more  in  number,  (no'  whit  their  infenor,) 
received  consecration,  (Dr.  Davenant,  Dr.  Hall,)  and  king  Qoiles 
himself  his  coronation,  from  him. 

'  239.  Dr.  Heylik. — Far  more  mistaken  is  our  author  in  the  nex^ 
in  which  he  telleth  us :  "  Though  this  archbishop  snirived  some  jean 
after,  yet  henceforward  he  was  buried  to  the  world."  (Idemy  toL  E 
p.  350.)  No  such  matter  neither.  For,  though  for  a  while  be  siood 
confined  to  his  house  at  Ford,  yet  neither  this  confinement  nor  that 
Commission  was  of  long  continuance ;  for,  about  Ghristmai^  in  at 
year  1028,  he  was  restored  both  to  his  liberty  and  to  his  jaiiadidioii, 
sent  for  to  come  unto  the  Court,  received  as  he  came  out  of  his  bs^ 
by  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Dorset,  and  hy  them  owi- 
ducted  to  the  king ;  who,  giving  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  enjoined  kio 
not  to  fail  the  CounciUtable  twice  a-week.  After  which  time  we  fiod 
him  sitting  as  archbishop  in  the  following  Parliament,  and  in  the  fioD 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happeaed 
upon  Sunday,  August  4th,  1633.     And  so  much  for  him. 

FuLLEn. — ^An  Historian  may  make  this  exception,  bat  not  i 
divine;  my  words  being  spoken  in  the  language  of  the  apostle: 
"  The  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  wbrH,"  ftj- 
vi.  14.  I  had  said  formerly,  that  "  the  Keeper's  death  was  this 
archbishop's  mortification."  But  from  this  his  suspension  (A® 
the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction)  he  was  in  his  own  thoughts  buried, 
it  reviving  his  obnoxiousness  for  his  former  casual  homicide;  so 
that  never  he  was  seen  heartily  (if  at  all)  to  laugh  hatafter, 
though  I  deny  not,  much  court-fisivour  was  afterwards  (on  desp) 
conferred  on  him. 

Here,  I  hope,  it  will  be  no  offence  to  insert  this  innocent  storr, 
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partly  to  show'  how    quickly  tendeiwguiltiness  is  dejected,  partly 

to  make  folk  cautious,  how  they  cast  out  galling  speeches  in  -this 

kind.  This  archbishop  returning  to  Croydon,  (after  his  late  absence 

thence  a  long  time,)  many  people,  most  women,  (whereof  some  of 

£^ood   quality  for  good-will,)  for  novelty   and  curiosity  crowded 

about  his  coach.     The  archbishop,  being  unwilling  to  be  gazed  at, 

and  never  fond  of  females,  said,  somewhat  churlishly,  ^^  What  make 

these  women  here  ?  "    "  You  had  best,''  said  one  of  them,  "  to 

shoot  an  arrow  at  us.''     I  need  not  tell  the  reader  how  near  tkis 

second  arrow  went  to  his  heart.     Our  author  goeth  on  : — 

240,241.  Dr.  Hetlin.— ."  My  pen,  passing  by  them  at  the  pre- 
sent,  may  safely  salute  them  with  a  *  God-speed,'  as  neither  seeing  nor 
BUjspecting  any  danger  in  the  design."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ill.  p.  362.) 
Our  author  speaks  this  of  the  feoffees,  appointed  by  themselves,  for 
buying-in  such  impropriations  as  were  then  in  the  hands  of  lay  per- 
sons. I  say,  '^appointed  by  themselves;"  because  not  otherwise 
authorized,  either  by  charter  from  the  king,  decree  in  Chancery,  or  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  but  onlj  by  a  secret  combination  of  the  brother- 
hood, to  advance  their  projects.  For  though  our  author  tells  us,  that 
**  they  were  legally  settled  in  trust"  to  make  such  purchases;  (Idem^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  361 ;)  yet  there  is  more  required  to  a  legal  settlement,  than 
the  consent  of  some  few  persons  amongst  themselves:  for  want 
whereof,  this  combination  was  dissolved,  the  feoffees  in  some  danger  of 
sentence,  and  the  impropriations  by  them  purchased  adjudged  to  the 
king,  on  a  full  hearing  of  the  cause  in  the  Court  of  Exhequer,  anno 
1632.  Howsoever,  our  author  ^^  wishes  them  ^  God-speed,'  as  neither 
seeing  nor  suspecting  any  danger  in  their  design ; "  but  other  men  as 
wise  as  he  did  not  only  suspect  but  see  the  danger.  And  this  our 
author  might  see  also,  if  zeal  to  the  good  cause  had  not  darkened  the 
eyes  of  his  understanding. 

For,  First,  the  parties  trusted  in  the  managing  of  this  design  were 
of  such  affections  as  promised  no  good  tmto  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  church  of  England.  Their  names  our  author  truly  gives  us,  ^^  four 
ministers,  four  Common-Lawyers,  and  four  citizens ; "  men  not  unknown, 
to  such  as  then  lived  and  observed  the  conduct  of  af&irs,  to  be  avers^ 
unto  the  discipline  of  the  church  then  by  law  established.  And  if 
such  public  mischiefs  be  presaged  by  astrologers  from  the  conjunction 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  though  the  first  of  them  be  a  planet  of  a  most 
sweet  and  gentle  influence ;  what  dangers,  what  calamities  might  not 
be  feared  from  the  conjunction  of  twelve  such  persons,  of  which  there 
was  not  one  that  wished  well  to  the  present  government?  And 
therefore  I  may  say  of  them  as  Domitius  .£nobarbus  sdd  unto  his 
friends,  when  they  came  to  congratulate  with  him  for  the  birth  of 
Nero  :  Nihil  ex  se  et  Agrippind  nisi  deiestabile  tt  malo  publico  nasci 
poluisse.* 

•  Suetonius,  D§  Nerone, 
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But,  Secondly,  tbis  will  further  appear  by  their  proceedmgs  in  tb 
business ;  not  laying  the  impropriations^  by  them  purchased,  to  tb 
church  or  chapelry  to  which  they  had  anciently  belonged ;  nor  6et% 
them  on  the  incumbent  of  .the  place,  as  many  hoped  they  wouli 
That  had  been  utterly  destructive  to  their  maindeagn ;  whidi  wasnot 
to  adyantage  the  regular  and  established  clergy,  but  to  set  up  a  new 
body  of  Lecturers  in  convenient  places,  for  the  promoting  of  the  came. 
And  therefore,  having  bought  an  impropriation,  they  paioeUed  it  oat 
into  annual  pensions  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  per  annum^  and  ^erenitk 
salaried  some  Lecturers  in  such  market-towns,  where  the  peo]de  bd 
commonly  less  to  do,  and  consequently  were  more  apt  to  faction  and 
innovation  than  in  other  places.  Our  author  notes  it  of  their  predeces- 
sors, in  Cartwright's  days,  that  they  preached  most  diligently  in  populous 
places ;  "  it  being  observed  in  England,  that  those  who  hold  the  bejo 
of  the  pulpit  always  steer  pec^le's  hearts  as  they  please."  (fX  Hist 
vol.  iii.  p.  101.)    And  he  notes  it  also  of  these  feoflPees,  that,  in  con- 
formity heretmto,  they  set  up  a  preaching  ministry  in  places  of  grea^ 
est  need ;  not  in  such  parish-churches  to  which  the  tithes  piopoij 
belonged,  but  where  they  thought  the  word  was  most  wanting,  that  ii 
to  say,  most  wanting  to  advance  their  project. 
'    Thirdly.  If  we  behold  the  men  whom  they  made  choice  o^  and 
employed  in  preaching  in  such  market-tovms  as  they  had  an  eye  Qo, 
either  because  most  populous,  or  because  capable  of  electing  baigesei 
to  serve  in.  Parliament,  they  were  for  the  most  part  Nonconfomisti, 
and  sometimes  such  as  had  been  silenced  by  their  ordinaiy,  or  tbe 
High-Commission,  for  their  Actions  carriage.     And  sach  an  one  vas 
placed  by  Geering,  one  of  the  citizen-feoffees,  in  a  town  of  fflowjester- 
shire ;  a  fellow  which  had  been  outed  of  a  Lecture  near  Sandwidi  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  out  of  another  in  3iiddle8a  Ijy  the 
bishop  of  London,  out  of  a  third  in  Yorkshire  by  the  archbishop  d 
York,  out  of  a  fourth  in  Hertfordshire  by  the  bishop  of  IJnooln,aw 
finally  suspended  from  his  ministry  by  the   High-Commission;  7«* 
thought  the  fittest  man  by  Geering  (as  indeed  he  was)  to  begin  thii 
lecture. 

Fourthly  and  finally.  These  pensions  neither  were  so  setded,  b« 
these  Lecturers  so  well  established  in  their  several  places,  but  that  tbe 
one  might  be  withdrawn,  and  the  other  removed,  at  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  their  patrons,  if  they  grew  slack  and  negligent  in  "the  mj 
cause,"  or  abated  any  thing  at  all  of  that  fire  and  fury  they  first  brought 
with  them.  Examples  of  which  I  know  some,  and  hare  heaid « 
more.  And  now  I  would  fisdn  know  of  our  author,  whether  there  w 
no  danger  to  be  seen  or  suspected  in  this  design;  whether  thac 
feoffees  in  short  time  would  not  have  had  more  chaplains  t»  depeao 
upon  them,  than  all  the  bishops  in  the  kingdom;  and,  finaDy, vnether 
such  needy  fellows,  depending  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their  ^' 
cious  masters,  must  not  be  forced  to  preach  such  doctrines  only  as  ^ 
please  their  humours.     And  though  I  shall  say  nothing  here  of  w^^ 
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gpLving  underhand  priTate  pensions,  not  only  unto  such  as  had  been 
silenced  or  suspended  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  many  times  also 
to  their  wires  and  children  after  their  decease,  all  issuing  from  this 
common  stock :  yet  Others  hare  beheld  it  as  the  greatest  piece  of  wit 
and  artifice  both  to  encourage  and  increase  their  emissaries,  which 
could  be  possibly  devised.     If,  as  our  author  tells  \^  "  the  design  was 
generally  approred,  and  that  both  discreet  and  derout  men  were  dole- 
ful at  the  ruin  of  so  pious   a  project ; "  (Ch.  Hist.  toI.  iii.  p.  372 ;) 
it  was  because  they  neither  did  suspect  the  danger,  nor  foresee  the 
jnischiefs,  which  unaroidably  must  hare  followed,  if  not  crushed  in 
time. 

Fuller. — ^The  feoffees  being  now  all  dead,  save  one,*  I  may  say 
that  in  this  suit  all  the  counsel  is  for  the  plaintiff,  and  none  allowed 
the  defendant.  Were  any  number  of  them  still  alive,  probably 
they  might  plead  something  in  defence  of  their  proceedings. 

However,  I  believe,  this  narrative  of  the  Animadvertor  hath  very 
much  of  truth  therein ;  and  seeing  it  is  not  opposite^  but  additicnaJy 
to  what  I  have  written,  my  answer  is  not  required  thereunto.  Only 
the  close  thereof  treadeth  on  the  toes  of  my  History,  and  that  but 
lightly  too;  the  Animadvertor  not  denying,  "that  discreet  and 
devout  men  were  doleful  at  the  ruin  of  so  pious  a  project.^  And 
seeing  he  went  so  &r  with  my  words,  would  he  had  gone  a  little 
farther,  and  added,  that  such  good  men  "  were  desirous  of  a  regula- 
tion of  this  design  ;"  it  being  pity  that  so  fair  a  tree  should  be  rent 
up  root  and  branch,  for  bearing  bad — which  might  and  would  have 
borne  better — fruit,  with  a  little  good  digging  about  it,  and  well 
husbanding  thereof."(-     Our  author  proceeds : — 

243.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^'^  However,  there  was  no  express  in  this 
Declaration,  that  the  ministers  of  the  parish  should  be  pressed  to  the 
publishing."  (Ch.'Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  377«)  Our  author  doth  here  change 
his  style.  He  had  before  told  us,  that,  on  the  first  publishing  of  the 
Declaration  about  lawful  sports  on  the  Lord's  day,  no  minister  was,  de 
Jacio^  enjoined  to  read  it  in  his  parish ;  (Idem^  vol.  iii.  p.  273 ;)  and 
here  he  tells  us,  that  there  was  no  express  order  in  the  Declaration, 
(when  revived  by  king  Charles,)  that  the  minister  of  the  parish  should 
be  pressed  to  the  publishing  of  it ;  adding  withal,  that  many  thought 
it  a  more  proper  work  for  the  constable  or  tithing-man,  than  it  was  for 
the  minister.  But  if  our  author  mark  it  well,  he  may  easily  find,  that 
the  Declaration  of  king  James  was  commanded  to  be  published  ^^  by 
order  fix>m  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  through  all  the  parish  churches" 


*  I  am  iafonned,  C.  Offspring  is  still  alire.  f  A  project,  similar  in  many  of  its 

features,  has  been  recently  carried  into  effect,  by  tbe  late  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  the 
venerated  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  others  his  co-adjators  ;  and  seems 
to  have  excited  very  little  alarm. — Edit. 
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of  his  jurisdiction  ;  *  and  the  Delaration  of  king  Charles,  to  he  poh* 
lished,  with  like  order  ^^  from  the  seretal  hishops,  through  all  the 
parish  churches  of  their  sereral  diocesses  re8pectiyel7.''f  The  hiskop 
of  the  diocess  in  the  singuhu:  nomher,  in  the  Dedaration  of  king 
James,  hecause  it  principaUj  related  to  the  county  of  liancaster;  iJU 
bishops  in  the  plural  numher,  in  that  of  king  Chailes,  becauae  the 
benefit  of  it  was  to  be  extended  over  all  the  realm.  In  both,  the 
bishops  are.  commanded  to  take  order  for  the  publishing  of  them  in 
their  sereral  parishes ;  and  whom  could  they  require  to  poblish  them 
in  the  parish  churches,  but  the  ministers  on!  j  ?  The  constable  is  a 
lay-officer,  merely  bound  by  his  place  to  execute  the  wanaats  and 
commands  of  the  Justices,  but  not  of  the  Bishop.  And  though  the 
tithing-man  hare  some  relation  to  church-matters,  and  conseq[uently  ts 
the  bishop,  in  the  way  of  presentments ;  yet  was  he  not  bound  to 
execute  any  such  commands,  because  not  tied  by  an  oath  d  canoaica! 
obedience,  as  the  ministers  were.  So  that  the  bishops  did  no  more 
than  they  were  commanded,  in  laying  ihe  publication  of  these  Dedaia* 
tions  on  the  backs  of  the  ministers;  and  the  ministers,  bj  doing  less 
than  they  were  required,  infringed  the  oath  which  they  had  taken, 
rendering  themselres  thereby  obnoxious  to  all  such  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures as  the  bishops  should  inflict  upon  them. 

Fuller. — I  said,  that  there  was  no  express  order  in  the  Deck- 
ration,  that  the  minister  of  the  parish  should  be  pressed  to  the  pub- 
lishing of  it. 

Now  the  Animadvertor  hath  done  me  the  favour  to  prove  my 
words  to  be  true,  acknowledging  the  Declaration  only  enjoined, 
^^  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  should  order  the  publishing  thereof, 
through  all  the  parishes  in  his  jurisdiction :  ^  and  so  consequently 
(as  the  Animadvertor  inferrethj  the  ministers  must  do  it.  Hereby 
the  truth  of  my  words  do  appear,  that  there  was  no  express  com- 
mand, seeing  an  eapress  and  an  inference  are  two  things  of  a  diflcr- 
ent  nature. 

Whereas  I  said,  *^  that  many  thought  it  a  more  proper  woik  for 
the  constable  or  tithing-man,  than  for  the  minister;'*^  there  are 
thousands  now  ftlive  which  will  justify  the  truth  thereof.  Yea, 
their  thoughts  (which  otherwise  I  confess  came  not  under  my  cog- 
nizance) expressed  themselves  in  their  words,  wherewith  they 
affirmed  and  professed  the  same. 

244 — 246.  Dr.  Hetlin.-— It  seems  that,  in  our  author's  judgment, 

it  was  well  done  by  the  Judges  for  ihe  county  of  Somerset,  to  impose 

upon  the  ministers  of  that  county  (over  whom  they  could  challenge  no 

authority)  to  publish  their  own  Declarations  against  wakes  and  feasts ; 

'  and  that  it  was  well  done  of  the  ministers  to  obey  the  same,  for  which 

•  '*  Declaration  about  Sporta,"  p.  14.  f  Jdm,  p.  IT. 
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see  Ch.  Hist.  toI.  iii.  p.  376.    These  Ushops  are  beholden  to  him,  for 
gi^ng  greater  power  to  the  Judges  and  Justices  oyer  his  brethren  of 
the  cleigjr,  than  he  yields' to  them;  and  as  much  beholden  are  the 
clergy,  for  putting  so  many  masters  oyer  them,  instead  of  a  father. 
The  difference  of  the  case  will  not  senre  the  turn ;  the  king  haying  a 
greater  power  to  indulge  such  freedom  to  his  subjects,  than  the  others. 
could  pretend  unto,  to  restrain  them  from  it.     If  he  object,  that  ^  the 
ministers  are  most  unfit  to  hold  the  candle  to  lighten  and  let-in  licen- 
tiousness," as  he  seems  to  do ;  he  must  first  proye,  that  all  or  any  of 
the  sports  allowed  of  in  those  Declarations  may  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  licentiousness ;  which  neither  the  word  of  Qod,  nor  the 
Canons  of  the  Christian  church,  nor  any  Statutes  of  the  realm  had 
before  forbidden.     Lastly.  Whereas  he  tells  us,  that  ^'  because  the 
Judges  had  enjoined  the  ministers  to  read  their  order  in  the  church, 
the  king's  Declaration  was  enforced  by  the  bishops  to  be  published  by 
them  in  the  same  place ; "  there  is  no  such  matter.    The  Declaration 
of  king  James  appointed  to  be  read,  and  read  by  order  of  the  bishop 
in  the  parish  churches,  doth  eyince  the  contrary. 

Fuller.— I  did  not  say,  the  Judges  did  well,  or  did  ill  therein ; 
but  I  said,  the  Judges  did  order  that  the  ministers  should  publish 
their  Declaration  against  wakes  and  feasts.  I  haye  not  (lior  can 
quickly  procure)  a  copy  of  their  Order,  whether  it  were  manda- 
tory, or,  by  way  of  adyice,  did  desire  ministers  to  do  that  which 
might  be  adyantageous  to  religion.  But  I  will  not  judge  the 
Judges,  but  leaye  them  (as  best-skilled  in  their  own  faculty)  to 
make  good  their  own  acts. 

If  such  grandees  in  the  law  exceeded  their  bounds  in  this  their 
injunction  to  ministers,  (oyer  whom  they  had  no  command,)  how 
many  mistakes  should  I  run  into,  if  once  offering  to  meddle  with 
this  matter,  being  out  of  my  profession  !  And  therefore  no  more 
thereof. 

247.  Dr.  Heylin. — Now,  for  our  author's  better  satisfaction  in  the 
present  point,  I  shall  lay  down  the  judgment  of  one  so  high  in  his  esteem, 
(and  once  in  the  esteem  of  that  party  too,)  that  I  conceiye  he  will  not 
offer  to  gainsay  him.  It  b  the  author  of  the  book  called,  '^  The  Holy 
Table,  Name  and  Thing,**  who  resolyes  it  thus :  ^*  All  the  commands  of 
the  king,**  saith  he,  *^  that  are  not  upon  the  first  inference  and  illation 
(without  any  prosyllogisms)  contrary  to  a  clear  passage  in  the  word  of 
God,  or  to  an  eyident  sunbeam  of  the  law  of  nature,  are  precisely  to  be 
obeyed.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  find  a  remote  and  possible  inconyenience 
that  may  ensue  therefrom ;  (which  is  the  ordinary  objection  against 
the  Book  of  Recreations  ;)*  for  eyery  good  subject  is  bound  in  con- 
science to  belieye  and  rest  assured,  that  his  prince  (enyironed  with 
such  a  Council)  will  be  more  able  to  discoyer,  and  as  ready  to  preyent, 
any  iU  sequel  that  may  come  of  it,  as  himself  possibly  can  be.    And 
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therefore  I  must  not  by  disobejing  my  prince  commit  a  certain  sin,  la 
preventing  a  probable  but  contingent  inconreniency."  *  This,  if  it 
ifrere  good  doctrine  tben,  when  both  the  author  and  the  book  were 
cried  up  even  to  admiration,  is  not  to  be  rejected  as  fidse  doetiiiie 
now ;  truth  being  constant  to  itself,  not  yaiying  nor  altering  with  the 
change  of  times. 

FuLLEA. — I  want  no  satisfaction ,  I  thank  God,  in  the  point ; 
and  therefore  the  Animadvertor  might  have  spared  his  pains.  As 
an  Historian,  I  have  truly  related,  de  facto^  what  was  done ;  and 
though  the  Animadvertor  may  conjecture  at  my  judgment  in  Uiis 
controversy,  he  cannot  be  confident  thereof  by  any  thing  I  have 
written. 

All  I  will  add  is  this :  Because  I  may  write  the  more,  I  iriD 
write  the  less,  of  this  subject.  I  have  good  power  to  back  me  for 
the  present  in  this  controversy,  and  might  securely  express  myself 
therein. 

When  my  text  shall  lead  me  in  my  vocation  to  treat  of  Cbe 
observation  of  the  Lord^s  day,  I  shall  not  be  sparing  to  express  mj 
opinion  therein,  and  will  endeavour  (Ood  willing)  to  justify  it 
Meantime,  I  will  not  go  out  of  mine  own  house,  which  is  my 
castle ;  I  mean,  I  will  not  be  drawn  out  into  the  open  field  of  a 
controversy,  but  keep  myself  under  this  cover, — ^that  matters  of 
fact  in  this  difference  have  been  truly  related  by  me  :  and  let  the 
Animadvertor  disprove  it,  if  he  aln. 

248.  Dr.  Heylin.— -But  our  author  will  not  stop  here,  he  goes  on 
and  saith,— 

*^  Many  moderate  men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  abuse  of  the  Lord's 
day  was  a  principal  procurer  of  God's  anger,  since  poured  out  on  this 
land  in  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  378.)  And 
moderate  perhaps  they  may  be  in  apparel,  diet,  and  the  like  civil  acts 
of  life  and  conversation ;  but,  sure,  immoderate  enough  in  this  observa- 
tion. **  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been 
his  counsellor  ?  "  saith  the  great  apostle.  But  it  is  as  common,  with 
some  men  of  the  newest  religions,  to  ascribe  GK)d's  secret  judgments  to 
some  special  reasons,  as  if  they  had  the  key  which  opens  into  his 
cabinet  at  their  several  girdles ;  as  if  they  were  admitted  to  all  con- 
sultations in  the  Court  of  heaven,  before  that  dreadfiil  Judge  could 
inflict  any  temporal  punishment  upon  men  on  earth.  Otherwise  diey 
might  find  the  nation  guilty  of  too  many  sins,  which  drew  down  this 
vengeance,  to  ascribe  it  unto  any  one  sin ;  (if  a  sin  it  were ;)  and 
rather  wonder  at  God's  mercy,  patience,  and  longsuffering,  in  defening 
his  punishments  long,  than  that  he  inflicted  them  at  last 

Fuller. — I  behold  them  as  *^  moderate  men^**  in  all  respects. 

•  "  Holy  Table,"  c.  k.  p.  68, 
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Tlie  AnimadvcrtoT  hath  used  my  words,  as  the  king  of  Ammon 
dealt  with  the  clothes  of  David^s  ambassadors,  eyen  cutting  them 
off  at  the  middle,  2  Sam.  x.  4.  Otherwise,  might  they  have  but 
hung  down  to  the  ground,  no  nakedness  had  appeared  in  what  I 
have  written,  proceeding  as  followeth  : — 

**  Such  moderate  men  observe,  that  our  fights  of  chief  concern- 
ment, (Edge-hill,  &c.)  were  often  fought  on  the  Lord'^s  day,  as 
pointing  at  the  punishing  of  the  profanation  thereof."''  (Ch.  Hist, 
vol.  iii.  p.  378.) 

See  here  the  reason  assigned  of  their  opinion,  as  I  received  it 
from  their  mouths.     Since,  they  say,  It  is  one  thing  with  the  Beth- 
sbemites  to  pry  into  the  ark,  and  another  thing  to  look  on  God^s 
secrets,  in  some  sort  unsecreted,  when,  by  the  proportion  of  his 
judgments,  he  saith,  '<  Come  and  see.^     These  also  allege  for  them- 
selves, that  the  patriarchs,  sensible  of  their  hard  usage  from  the 
governor  of  Egypt,  did  not  pry  into  God's  mystical  pleasure,  when 
concluding  it  inflicted  on  them  for  their  cruelty  to  their  brothet 
Joseph :  "  Therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us,''  Gen.  xlii.  21. 
IJowever,  I  wholly  concur  with  the  Animadvertor  in  his  last  sen- 
tence, as  truly  and  savourily  written.     Only  I  dissent  from  him,  in 
that  passage ;  (if  a  sin  it  tcere ;)  surely,  he  meaneth  not,  "  If  the 
profanation  of  the  Lord's  day  were  a  sin,"  which  is  above  all  iFs. 
Rather  his  sense  is,  ^'  If  the  using  of  such  sports  were  a  profanation 
of  the  Lord's  day." 

But  men's  corruption  is  more  prone  to  acquit  themselves  when 
guilty,  than  to  suspect  themselves  when  guiltless. 

Pmrce,  precor,  tiimuiU,  et/oriiiU  utere  hris. 

**  Spurs,  1  pray,  lefrain  ; 
Rather  nae  the  rein." 

I  need  not  mind  the  Animadvertor,  how  penal  it  is  by  the  late 
Act  for  any  to  write  any  thing  against  the  strict  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day ;  and  believe  he  intended  nothing  prejudicial  to  the 
same:  yet  profaneness  probably  too  soon  (besides  his  intention) 
may  improve  itself  on  his  words,  alter  bis  H  into  non  ;  and,  by  the 
next  return^  turn  his  note  of  dubitation  into  an  absolute  negation) 
on  which  account  the  parenthesis  had  been  better  forborne,  in  my 
opinion. 

Dr.  Heylin.— 'And  though  our  author  doth  object  against  this 
opinion  of  those  moderate  men,  that  ^*  to  pick  a  solemn  providence  out 
of  a  common  casualty,  savours  more  of  curiosity  tium  conscience,"  yet 
he  dares  not  stand  to  it ;  confessing  within  few  lines  after,  that ''  there 
may  he  more  in  the  observation  than  what  many  are  willing  to 
aclmowledge.'*   (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  379.)     If  so,  there  may  be  as 
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much  conscience  as  curiositj  in  those  moderate  men,  of  wliom  om 
author  tells  -us  further,  that,-^ 

Fuller. — As  I  stand  not  nrhoUy  to  it,  so  I  ran  not  any  vbit 
avay  from  it,  but  dubiously  propoimd  it,  hoping  the  reader  will 
acc^ount  me  not  the  less  constant  in  my  judgment,  bat  the  mat 
cautious  in  my  language,  in  not  being  positive  in  an  obaarattoii  of 
this  nature.    Our  author  proceeds  :^ 

249.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^  If  moderate  men  had  had  the  m5>Tn>gmg  of 
these  matters  about  the  posture  of  the  Lord's  board,  (call  it  table  or 
altar,)  the  accommodation  had  been  easy  with  a  little  condeaoauzoa 
on  both  sides."  (Ch.  Hist.  Tol.  iiL  p.  382.)  Why  then  did  not  these 
moderate  men  interpose  themselres  for  taking  off  those  ^needless 
animosities,"  and  putting  an  end  unto  the  quarrel  ?  The  press  was 
open  on  both  sides;  John  Lincoln,  dean  of  Westminster^  who 
appeared  so  strongly  in  the  cause,  thinking  himself  as  vr^l-ahie  and 
well-qualified  to  license  a  book  unto  the  press,  as  either  the  ardibishop 
of  Canterbury,  or  the  bishop  of  London. 

Fuller. — I  said  it,  and  say  it  again,  and  any  who  have  honest? 
and  learning  (the  Animadvertor  only  excepted)  will  say  so  too, — 
that  those  differences  were  easily  capable  of  **  accommodations  wilb 
a  little  condescension  on  both  sides."*^  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  Animadvertor  will  tell  us,  that  the  controyersies  betwixt  us  and 
the  church  of  Rome  (consisting  most,  as  he  saith,  in  super- 
structures) may  be  compromised.  <^And  if,^  to  use  his  own 
words,  *'  the  petulancy  of  the  Puritans  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
pragmaticalness  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  other  side,  were  cfaaimed 
awhile,  moderate  men  might  possibly  have  agreed  on  equal  terms."* 

Now  this  seemeth  a  strange  thing  to  me,  that  modereUum  may 
make  protestants  agree  with  papists  in  matters  doctrinal ;  and  can- 
not make  protestants  agree  with  protestants  in  maUera  ceremomiaL 
Being  the  same  plaster,  why  hath  it  not  equal  virtue  ?  especially, 
the  latter  being  the  lesser  wound.  Gm  the  difference  of  tnmsub- 
stantiation  be  taken  up  betwixt  us  and  the  papists,  and  not  the 
setting  of  the  communion-table  betwixt  ourselves  ?  Can  a  crack  be 
closed  in  a  Jewel,  and  a  rent  not  mended  in  the  Case  ?  *  These 
things,  I  confess,  transcend  my  apprehension. 

Now  that  no  moderate  man  stood  up  in  the  gap  to  make  up  this 

*  TUa  is  one  of  iJiote  Utent  innaendoes  which  are  of  frequent  occorrenee  in  Fnlki'i 
writings,  and  which,  if  fully  explained,  would  drain  the  xewincee  of  the  beat-lnfBmrd 
editor,~thongh  they  were  easily  comprehended  by  hie  contemporaiiee.  We  m^fiia 
some  adequate  conception  of  his  double  meaning  in  this  sentence  when  we  recollect,  tkit 
John  Jewel  waa  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  church  of  England  tit  wudten  dtc 
trinal,  and  that  Thomas  Case  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  DiTines  at  Westno- 
ster,  an  amiable  man,  and  a  very  clever  champion  of  the  Presbyterians  m  matttn  ten- 
maniai  as  well  as  doctrinaL— Edit. 
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breach,  I  can  assign  no  other  cause  save,  that  God,  justly  offended 
^th  our  nation,  had  not  so  great  a  favour  for  it,  but  suffered  a 
pustule  to  fester  into  an  ulcer ;  not  from  any  insanability  in  the 
sore,  but  from  want  of  seasonable  surgery ;  and  let  the  guilt  thereof 
^thst  the  burden  may  be  the  better  borne)  be  equally  divided 
betwixt  both  parties  engaged  therein. 

Dr.  HsyIiIK. — ^If  all  else  failed,  why  did  not  our  author  undertake  it, 
and  make  himself  the  Moderator  in  that  *'  trifling  controversy,"  which 
seems  to  hare  been  so  ^'  easy  "  to  he  brought  to  an  accommodation  ? 

FuLLEA. — The  jeer  shall  go  for  nothing.  The  reason  why  the 
author  undertook  not  to  be  Moderator  in  the  difference,  was, 
because  he  was  'EAap^jf^i^o;,  (and  if  there  be  a  more  subter-super- 
lative,)  "  the  least  of  the  least  of  his  brethren,"  Eph.  iii.  8.  How- 
ever, herein  the  author  comforteth  himself,-*that  as  it  was  above  his 
power  to  cure,  so  it  was  again^  his  will  to  widen,  the  wound ;  and 
being  quiet  in  his  calling,  concurred  not  to  the  inflaming  of  the 
mutual  animosities. 

Dr.  Heylin. — Make  himself  the  Moderator  in  that  ^*  trifling  con- 
troversy." 

Puller. — The  Animadvertor^s  unfair  dealing  with  me  minds 
me  of  a  passagein  Cambridge.  One  made  a  (pretended)  extempo- 
rary confiitation  of  his  position  against  whom  he  disputed,  which 
indeed  was  only  premeditately  made  against  the  question,  confuting 
many  things  which  the  answerer  never  spake.  And  when  the 
answerer,  causelessly  charged,  pleaded  for  himself,  Nihil  tale  occur- 
rebat  inpasitione  medy  the  other  replied,  Debuit  occurrere  tamen,  I 
never  said,  that  the  controversy  about  placing  of  the  communion- 
table was  a  trifling  controversy ;  but  it  seems  I  should  have  said  so, 
that  the  Animadvertor  might  have  had  an  advantage  against  me. 
This  I  said,  that  ^'  the  controversy  might  easily  have  been  recon- 
ciled with  mutual  moderation ;"  but  "  trifling,'^  I  hever  termed  it. 
And  therefore,  the  Animadvertor  fighting  with  his  own  shadow,  it  is 
all  one  to  me  whether  he  beat  or  be  beaten. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  many  in  this  nation,  my  betters  in  all 
respects,  who  will  be  bold  to  call  it  "  a  trifling  controversy,"  if  not 
absolutely,  yet  comparatively,  to  many  doctrinal  differences  of  higher 
concernment ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  great  troubles  caused  thereby, 
far  above  the  considerableness  of  the  thing  which  was  in  contest. 

Dr.  Heylin.— -The  question  was  about  the  placing  of  the  commu- 
nion-table, whether  it  ought  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  or 
chancel,  with  one  end  towards  the  east  great  window,  like  a  common 
table ;  or  close  up  to  the  eastern  wall,  with  ends  north  and  south, 
according  as  the  altars  had  been  placed  in  the  former  times.    They 
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that  maantained  the  last  opinion  had  authority  for  it ;  that  is  to  sr. 
the  Injunctions  of  the  queen,  anno  1599;  the  orden  and  adTcitis^ 
ments  of  the  yean  1562  and  1566 ;  the  constant  proctiee  of  the  diapdli 
'  in  his  majesty's  houses,  most  of  the  cathedral  and  some  of  the  pare- 
jehial  churches ;  and,  finally,  a  Dedaration  of  the  king,  ammo  1633, 
commending  a  conformity  in  the  parish  churches  to  their  own  eaUie- 
drals.  They  on  the  other  side  stood  chiefly  upon  discontinnanoe ;  bo: 
urged  withal,  that  some  Rubrics  in  the  Oommon-Prajer  Book  seemed 
4o  make  for  them.  So  that  the  question  heing  reduced,  to  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  to  say^  ^'  The  table  must  stand  this  way,  or  it  must  stao J 
that  way;"  I  would  fain  know,  how  any  ^* condescension''  might  be 
made  on  either  side,  tending  to  an  accommodation,  or  what  ovr  Mode- 
rator would  have  done  to  at-one  *  the  differences. 

FuLLE&.-^The  doctor  hath  clearly,  briefly,  and  truly  sftaied  tk 
controversy,  whose  pen  was  formerly  conversant  therein  ;  and,  by  \ai 
own  acknowledgment,  both  sides  h^4  much  to  say  for  ihem^elfeB. 

Only  I  wonder,  that,  though  the  question  was  *^  redaced  to  mat- 
ter of  fact,^^  it  should  be  made  by  him  of  so .  high  impoiUnce ; 
that  either  no  condescension  could  be  made  on  either  side,  or  siu^ 
condescension  (if  made)  must  prove  ineffectual  as  to  an  accomnx^ 
dation. 

Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  Hath  not  the  Spirit  of  God 
endowed  his  servants  with  such  discretion,  but  they  may  comprch 
mise  a  difference  of  greater  moment  P 

Dr.  Heylin. — Suppose  him  sitting  in  the  Chair,  the  aiguments  on 
both  sides  urged,  and  all  the  audience  full  of  expectation  which  ade 
would  carry  it.  The  Moderator,  fuller  of  old  merry  tales  than  ordinarr, 
thus  resolves  the  business  :-*-That  he  had  heard  it  commended  lor  a 
great  piece  of  wisdom  in  bishop  Andrews,  ^'  that  wheresoever  he  was 
a  parson,  a  dean,  or  a  bishop,  he  never  troubled  parish,  college,  of 
diocess,  with  pressing  of  other  ceremonies  upon  them,  than  sncli 
which  he  found  used  there  before  his  coming  thither : "  (Ch.  Hist,  vol 
iii.  p.  349  :)  That  king  James,  finding  the  archbishop  of  Spalato  in  i 
resolution  of  questioning  all  such  leases  as  had  been  made  by  his  pre- 
decedsors  in  the  Savoy>  gave  him  this  wise  counsel,  Relinque  res  siait 
eas  invenisti ;  that  ''he  should  leave  things  as  he  found  them:' 
(Jdem^  vol.  iii.  p.  298 :)  That  the  said  king,  being  told  by  a  great  per- 
son of  the  inverted  situation  of  a  chapel  in  Cambridge,  made  answer, 
that ''  it  did  not  matter  how  the  chapel  stood,  so  their  hearts  who  go 
thither  were  set  aright  in  God's  service:"  (Idem^  vol.  iii.  p.  3^0 
But,  for  his  part,  he  liked  better  of  the  resolution  of  Dr,  Prideanx, 

*  Heylin  omploys  <<  atone/'  in  thid  and  in  a  sabaeqnent  passage^  as  Chancer  aa4  cor 
earUer  writers  have  done,  in  an  active  sense,  to  signify  to  make  at  one,  to  rve»»a>. 
The  word  was  sometimes  written  "  at-tone,"  which  conveys  a  similar  leading  idea  is 
reference  to  mnsic,^— fo  Mnp  into  tune  or  concord. — Edit* 
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(his  brother  in  the  Chair  at  Oxford,)  T?ho,  being  trouUed  with  his 

peighbours  of  Kidiington,  about  the  setting  up  of  a  May-pole,  some 

l>eizig  for  it,  and  some  against  it,  thus  resoWed  the  case :  ^'  You,"  saith 

lie,  *^  that  will  hare  a  May-pole,  shall  hare  a  May-pole ;  and  you  that 

mrill   haye  none,  shall  hare  none : "    and  that,  according  to    that 

pattern,  he  thought  best  to  accommodate  the  present  controyersy  to 

the  same  effect,  namely,  "  You  that  wiU  haye  an  altar,  shall  set  up 

your  altar ;  and  you  that  will  haye  a  table,  shall  haye  but  a  table." 

Which  sentence,  whether  it  would  haye  pleased  all  parties,  I  do 

somewhat  doubt ;  but  sure  I  am,  it  had  not  tended  to  the  adyance- 

ment  of  that  uniformity  which  was  then  designed. 

FuLL£B. — The  Animadyertor  here  makes  a  Piofessor'^s  Chair; 
and,  haying  solemnly  set  me  down  therein,  puts  words  into  my 
mouth,  and  makes  an  oration  for  me,  as  Moderator  in  the  present 
controyersy,  with  a  jeer  to  boot  on  the  memory  of  the  reyerend 
Doctor  Prideauz. 

Bat  know,  there  is  another  chair,  which  Dayid  calls  ^^  the  chair 
of  the  scornful,'*^  Psalm  i.  1 ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  Ani- 
madyertor in  this  point  is  too  near  sitting  down  therein. 

If  I  should  retaliate,  and  accordingly  place  the  Animadyertor  in 
a  chair,  and  fit  him  with  a  speech  personating  him  proportionable 
to  his  principles,  possibly  I  jnight  render  him  as  ridiculous,  but 
most  of  all  should  abuse  myself  and  my  own  profession  therein. 

I  thank  God  I  can,  though  plainly,  yet  pertinently  enough  to  my 
purpose,  speak  to  express  the  notions  of  my  mind.  And  when 
God  shall  take  speech  from  me,  (if  my  reason  still  remain,)  I  shall 
rather  with  Zacharias  make  signs  for  writing-tables  to  write  in,  than 
to  haye  urords  put  into  my  mouth,  forced  and  feigned  on  me  by  the 
Animadyertor.  Let  him  thank  God  that  he  can  speak  so  well  for 
himself;  and  I  will  be  content,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  utter  my  own 
conceptions. 

It  would  neyer  haye  come  into  my  mind  to  haye  compared  the 
table  of  the  Lord  to  a  May-pole ;  the  wood  of  the  one  grew  in 
Paradise ;  not  so  the  other,  being  a  light,  and  ludicrous,  and  too 
often  profane,  stock  of  wood.  I  hope  that  the  principles  of  my 
education  will  restrain  me  from  profaneness  in  such  unfitting 
parallels. 

Whereas  the  Animadyertor  says,  that  "  an  expedient  would  not 
have  tended  to  that  uniformity  that  was  designed  herein  ;'*''  before 
God  and  man  I  will  speak  out  my  thoughts : — That  multiformity 
with  mutual  charity  adyanceth  God's  glory,  as  much  as  uniformity 
itself  in  matters  merely  indifierent ;  which,  as  the  pipes  of  an  organ, 
may  be  of  several  length  and  bigness,  yet  all  tuned  into  good  har- 
mony together. 

2  p  2 
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I  will  instance  in  the  observation  of  Easter,  the  great  eontrofcm 
betwixt  the  eastern  and  western  church  in  the  obsenration  tbestoC; 
betwixt  that  which  I  may  call  **  style  oriental  ***  and  **  style  occi- 
dental ""  for  the  date  thereof.  And  I  verily  believe  tbat  God  ¥« 
equally  honoured  by  both,  by  such  as  religiously  observed  it. 

250,  251.  Dr.  Heylin. — But  from  these  moderate  men,  -miho  woe 
so  in  contemplation  only,  let  us  proceed  to  one  who  was  sach  in  prsc* 
tice,  (the  lord  bishop  of  London,)  of  whom  he  saith :  **  He  had  a 
perfect  command  of  his  passion,  an  happiness  not  granted  all  deigj- 
men  in  that  age,  though  priyy-counseUors."  (Ch.  Hist.  iPoL  iiL  p.  380.) 
So  perfect  a  man  of  his  own  passion  and  affections,  that  be  will  not  think 
himself  honoured  with  a  commendation  which  conies  aeoompanied 
with  the  disparagement  of  his  chiefest  friend ;  for  that  this  lash  was 
made  for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  no  wise  man  can  doubt  Our 
author  might  have  spared  the  dead,  without  any  wrong  to  the  liviiig; 
but  that  he  thinks  no  topic  so  useful  in  his  Logic,  as  the  lale  of  con- 
traries. Ctmtraria  Juxta  se  posila  magis  elucescunU  Upon  wbidi 
ground,  the  better  to  set  off  bishop  Andrews,  thb  poor  archbishopmust  be 
chaiged  with  want  of  moderation,  ^  in  enjoining  his  own  private  piac- 
tices  and  opinions  upon  other  men."  And  here,  that  bishop  Jaxoa 
might  appear  with  the  greater  lustre,  the  said  archbishop^  with  all  hb 
passion  and  infirmities,  must  stand  by  for  a  £:>iL  He  had  indeed  no 
such  command  upon  his  passions  as  to  be  at  all  times  of  eqnal  temper, 
especially  when  wearied  with  the  business  of  the  Conncil-Table,  and 
the  High-Oommission.  But,  as  he  was  soon  hot,  so  he  was  soon 
cooled ;  and  so  much  is  observed  by  sir  Edward  Deering,  though  liis 
greatest  adversary,  and  the  first  that  threw  dirt  in  his  &oe  in  the  hte 
Long  Parliament ;  who  telleth  us  of  him,  that  ^*  the  roughness  of  his 
uncourtly  nature  sent  most  men  discontented  from  him  ;  bat  so  that 
he  would  often  (of  himself)  find  ways  and  means  to  sweeten  many  of 
them  again,  when  they  least  looked  for  it."  *  In  this,  more  modest  than 
our  author ;  who  gives  us  nothing  of  this  prelate  but  his  wants  and 
weaknesses.  But  of  this  reverend  prelate  he  will  give  cause  to  q»eak 
more  hereafter. 

Fuller. — ^There  were  other  clergymen  privy-counsellois  beside 
archbishop  Laud ;  (Dr.  Abbot,  Neile,  Harsnet,  Williams,  be.)  and 
therefore  the  Animadvertor'^s  collection  of  my  words  cannot  be  con- 
elusive  in  reference  to  archbishop  Laud. 

I  confess  elsewhere  I  do  reckon  anger  amongst  bis  personal 
imperfections,  which  a  historian  may  do  without  any  wrong  at  all ; 
'  (the  Spirit  of  God  saying,  *^  Elias  was  subject  to  like  passions  as 
we  are,*  James  v.  17 ;)  I  am  confident,  as  angry  as  archbishop  Laud 
was,  he  would  not  have  been  angry  with  me  for  writing  of  it,  as 
sensible  of  and  sorrowinl  for  his  own  imperfection  therein. 

•  "  Collection  of  Speeches/'  p.  6. 
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I  am  much  of  the  mind  of  sir  Edward  Deering,  that  the  rough- 
ness of  his  un-court-like  nature  sweetened  many  men  when  they 
least  looked  for  it,  surprising  some  of  them  (and  myself  for  one) 
iwith  unexpected  courtesies.  But  whereas  I  am  accused  for  giving- 
in  nothing  of  this  prelate  but  his  wants  and  weaknesses,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  my  innocence  herein  will  appear. 

Dr.  Hbylin. — ^Let  us  now  on  unto  another  of  a  different  judgment, 
his  professed  enemy,  Mr.  Prinne ;  of  whom  thus  our  author :  ^  Mr. 
'William  Prinne  was  bom  about  Bath  in  Gloucestershire,  &c.  began  with 
the  writing  of  some  orthodox  books."  (Ch.  Hist.  yoL  iii.  p.  383.)  In 
this  story  of  Mr.  Prinne  and  his  sufferings,  our  author  runs  into  many 
errors,  which  either  his  love  to  the  man,  or  zeal  to  the  good  cause,  or 
carelessnesis  of  what  he  writes,  haye  brought  upon  him. 

Fuller. — If  I  have  run  into  so  many  errors,  it  will  be  charity 
in  the  Animadvertor  &irly  to  lead  me  back  again  a  foot-pace  into 
the  truth,  and  then  he  shall  haye  thanks  for  his  pains  :  always  pro- 
vided, he  doth  not  pinch  me  by  the  arm  as  he  conducteth  me,  which 
will  turn  my  thanks  into  anger.  But  seeing  the  Animadvertor 
careth  for  both  alike  from  my  hands,  let  him  do  as  he  pleaseth. 

Next  we  have  his  tripartite  history  of  my  errors,  which  he  will 
have  to  proceed  from  one  of  these  three  causes  :— 

1.  Love  to  thep&rson  of  Mr.  Prinne.  To  whom  I  profess  I  have 
no  fondness ;  but  liking  the  motto  of  Luther,  In  quo  cdiquid  Christi 
TtdeOj  ilium  diligo^  I  must  on  that  account  have  a  kindness  for  him. 

2.  Zeal  to  their  good  cause.  Which  I  behold  as  a  jeer,  and 
treading  on  the  toes  of  scripture :  ''  It  is  good  to  be  zealously 
affected  always  in  a  good  thing ^  Galatians  iv.  18. 

3.  Careleemess  of  what  I  write. 

But  seeing  now  the  Aniroadvertor^s  hand  is  in  his  arithmetic,  in 
counting  of  causes  of  my  mistakes,  his  charity  might  have  found  a 
fourth,  (worth  all  the  other  three,)  and  imputed  my  errors  to  that 
infirmity  which  always  attendeth  human  nature.  However,  let  us 
proceed. 

292.  Dr.  Hetlin. — Whereas  our  author  telleth  us,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Prinne  was  bom  about  Bath  in  Gloucestershire,  Bath  is  not  in 
Gloucestershire,  but  a  chief  city  in  the  county  of  Somerset 

FuLLBR.— These  are  Ani-mad-versions  indeed,  when  a 
writer^s  words  are  madly-verted,  inverted^  perverted,  against  his  true 
intent  and  their  grammatical  sense. 

My  words  run  thus :  ^^  Mr.  William  Prinne  was  bom  (about 
Bath)  in  Gloucestershire;^^  where  Bath  is  walled  about  with  a 
parenthesis,  not  essential  to  the  sentence,  thus  perfect  without  it : 
"  Mr.  William  Prinne  was  bom  in  Gloucestershire.'*^    These  walls 
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the  Animadvertor  hath  most  disingenuously  dismaoUed,  to  W 
Bath  open ;  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  ii  into  Gloucestenkiie,  tkl 
so  he  may  have  something  to  cavil  at  me. 

Indeed  Bath  is  not  in^  but  witAin  three  miles  of,  GlouccsterahiR; 
and  the  next  eminent  place  to  [Swainswick]  the  village  of  Mr. 
Prinne^s  nativity.  When  towns  stand  in  the  confines  of  two  oooa- 
ties,  is  it  not  proper  enough  to  say  ? — ^*  Such  a  one  was  bom  (abeot 
London)  in  Surrey,^  though  London  be  in  Middlesex  ;  or  ^^  (abost 
Windsor)  in  Buckinghamshire,^  though  Windsor  be  in  Berkshire  ? 

Mr.  Fox,  writing  in  his  own  defence  against  such  as  traduced 
him :  *'  Soine,^  saith  he,  *^  do  not  cavil  because  tbey  have  found 
fault ;  but  do  find  faults  because  they  may  cayil.**^  And  be  it 
reported  to  the  reader,  whether  the  Animadvertor  may  be  accouBlcd 
one  of  them.  And  now  the  Animadvertor,  having  a  little  re&caibed 
himself  in  my  Cross-Bath,  and  somewhat  pleased  his  spirit  of  oj^ 
sition,  he  thus  proceedeth  :— 

253.  Dr.  Heyun. — Secondly.  Though  I  look  on  Mr.  Fkinne  (so 
bx  forth  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  by  some  books  of  bis  not  long 
since  published)  as  a  man  of  a  far  more  moderate  spirit,  f2ian  I  haye 
done  formerly ;  *  yet  can  I  not  think  his  first  books  to  have  been 
so  orthodox  as  our  author  makes  them.  For,  not  to  say  any  thing  of 
his  "  Perpetuity,"  &o. 

Fuller. — ^But- 1  must  and  will  say  something  of  his  **  Pcipe* 
tuity  of  the  Regenerate  Man^s  Estate,^'  as  being  that  which  is  par- 
ticularly named  in  my  margin,  and  chiefly  intended  by  me :  a  book 
wherein  an  usefiil,  necessary,  and  comfortable  truth  is  learnedly 
defended :  a  book,  which  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  writer; 
who,  had  he  proceeded,  and  continued  as  he  began,  none  could  hsve 
taken  just  exception  at,  or  got  just  advantage  against,  him. 

Dr.  Heyldt — ^Not  to  say  any  thing  of  his  ^^  Perpetuity,"  his  books 
eutituled,  *<Lame  Giles's  Haltings,*  ^^Cosin's  cozening  DevotMns," 
and  his  Appendix  to  another,  have  many  things  repugnant  to  the 
rules  and  canons  of  the  church  of  England.  No  greater  enemy 
against  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor  greater  enemy  to  some 

*  Prycne  had  seciired  a  wum  place  in  HeyHn'a  afliBctiona,  by  hla  vio]«nt  ofipontiM  tt 
Cromwell'a  gOTermneot,  and  by  his  strennoiu  and  siDcere  exertioiia  in  aid  of  tboie  wbo 
wer&  then  enga^  in  prociuing  the  rpstoratlon  of  the  royal  &mily.  Thia  ^n«  a  oome 
pnrs^ed  by  many  wise  men  of  Piynne'a  party :  doring  aevenl  jeta^  of  rmryfng  nunk, 
they  had  become  gradually  attached  to  the  venerable  institntioot  eonnccted  wldi  dM 
altar  and  the  throne,  which  they  had  themselves  aa^ed  to  orertom ;  and  they  woe 
^sgusted  with  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  others,  vfho  had  originaUy  been  the  lowkst 
dedabners  against  tyranny,  but  who,  in  accordance  with  all  levohitionaiy  expeneaef^ 
had  afterwards  proved  themselves  to  be  among  the  moat  detemincd  eseniea  of  M 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience. — Edit, 
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ceremomes  here  by  law  estab&shed.  In  which  particulais  if  ouv 
ctuthor  think  him  to  be  orthocUxK,  he  dedares  himself  to  be  no  true  son 
of  the  church  of  England. 

Fuller. — I  confess,  in  this  his  numerous  ofispring,  his  younger 
children  were  not  so  vigorous  as  his  first-born,  termed  in  the  scrip-* 
tore  '^  the  might  and  beginning  of  their  fathers^  strength,'*^  Gen. 
xlix.  3 :  tbey  were  of  a  weaker  and  sicker  constitution ,  and  some 
paaeages  in  them  I  do  not  approve.  I  hope  to  acquit  myself  so 
dutiful  a  son  to  the  church  of  England,  that,  when  in  a  reverent 
posture  I  shall  cmve  her  blessing,  she  will  give  it  me  in  as  fall  and 
free  a  manner  and  measure  as  to  the  Animadvertor  himself. 

254.  Dr.  Hbylin.— Thirdly.  The  book  called  «  HUirio-MasUx  " 
Was  not  written  by  Mr.  Prinne  about  three  years  before  his  last  suffer- 
ings, as  our  author  telleth  us ;  for  then  it  must  be  written  or  published 
anno  1634  ;  whereas,  indeed,  that  book  was  published  in  print  about 
the  latter  end  of  1632,  and  the  author  censured  in  Star-Chamber  for 
some  passages  in  it,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1633.  Other- 
wise, had  it  been  as  our  author  telleth  us,  the  punishment  must  have 
preceded  the  offence ;  and  he  must  suffer  for  a  book  which  was  not 
published  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  not  written.  But  our  author  hatb 
a  speciaf  fsiculty  in  this  kind,  which  few  writers  have. 

FuLLER.-^The  Animadvertor  hftth  t  special  faculty  in  cavilling 
without  cause.  My  clock  of  time  strikes  true  enough,  but  that  he 
is  minded  not  to  tell  it  aright.  My  words  are,  **  Some  three  years 
since;'*  which  word  «ww^  soundeth  an  interpretative  j?^^  mentis  td 
all  ingenuous  ears.  Besides,  this  is  our  opposite  marginal  note, 
(containing  the  contents  of  that  paragraph,)  "  Mr.  Prinne  accused 
for  libelling  against  bishops  ;^  which  accusation  was  about  two 
years  before  this  his  last  censure,  during  which  time  he  was  impri- 
soned. And  my  ^^8ome  three  years'"  are  to  bear  date  (in  the 
construction  of  any  impartial  reader)  from  that  his  accusation ;  and 
then  nothing  is  mistimed,  but  falleth  out  in  due  season. 

And  now,  reader,  judge  where  the  many  errors  be  into  which  I 
have  run,  in  the  story  of  Mr.  Prinne  and  his  sufferings,  seeing  no 
one  mistake  can  be  produced  and  proved  against  me.  And  seeing 
the  first  book  of  Mr.  Prinne  was  sound  in  itself,  in  ray  opinion ; 
and  his  last  books  more  moderate,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Animadvertor;  and  his  middling  books  (how  faulty  soever)  such 
for  which  he  hath  severally  suffered  ;  let  us  even  take  a  fair  farewell 
of  Mr.  Prinne  and  his  books,  and  so  proceed. 

Dr.  Hetlik. — ^For  as  he  post-dateth  his  ^^  Histria-Masiixy"  by 
making  it  come  into  the  world  two  years  after  it  did  ;  so  he  antedatefs 
a  book  of  Dr.  White,  then  lord  bishop  of  Ely,  which  he  makes  to  be 
published  two  years  sooner  than  indeed  it  was.    That  book  of  his. 
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entituled,  ^  A  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath,*  came  not  out  till  MidndBiL 
anno  1635,  though  pku^  by  our  author'  as  then  written,  &mmo  1Q3; 
for  which,  see  Ch.  Hist.  toI.  iiL  p.  373. 

FuLLEB. — In  answer  hereunto,  may  the  reader  be  fdeased  to 
take  notice  of  these  particulars. 

1.  The  revived  controversy,  Lord^s  day,  lasted  ten  years,  bandied 
with  books  from  1628  till  1638. 

2.  I  was  loath  to  scatter  my  book  with  it,  but  lesolTed  on  oie 
entire  narrative  thereof. 

3.  I  fixed  on  the  year  1633,  therein  to  insert  the  same,  beeuae 
the  middle  number,  from  the  rising  to  the  sinking  of  the  diffcicDce, 
then  come  to  the  very  heat  and  height  thereof. 

4.  Hence  my  narrative  retreated  some  years  back  to  162S,  wbea 
Brodbom  began  the  difference. 

5.  Hence  also  it  sallied  forth  to  the  year  1635,  (when  buhc^ 
Whitens  book  was  set  forth,)  and  beyond  it. 

6.  The  date  of  the  year  1633  stands  still  unmovabk  on  my 
margin  ;  the  whole  relation  being,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  eDtered 
under  it.  So  that  nothing  is  offered  to  the  reader  unjointed  in 
timCy  if  I  be  but  rightly  understood. 

255.  Dr.  HETLiN.-^Nezt  unto  Mr.  Prinne,  in  the  comae  of  iiis 
censure,  comes  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  cause  whereof  we  have  in 
our  author,  who  having  left  a  blank,  (Ch.  Hist.  roL  iii.  p.  390,)  for 
somewhat  which  he  thinks  not  fit  to  make  known  to  aQ,  gircs  tome 
occasion  to  suspect  that  the  matter  was  &r  worse  on  the  bishop's  side 
than  perhaps  it  was.  And  therefore,  to  prevent  all  further  miscon- 
structions in  this  business,  I  will  lay  down  the  story  as  I  find  it,  thus: 
namely,  '*  The  bishop's  purgation  depending  chiefly  upon  the  testimoDy 
of  one  Prideon,  it  happened,  that,  the  February  after,  one  Eliabeth 
Hodson  was  delivered  of  a  base  child,  and  laid  to  this  Prideon.  The 
bishop,  finding  his  great  witness  charged  with  such  a  load  of  filth  and 
infamy,  conceived  it  would  invalidate  all  his  testimony;  and,  that 
once  rendered  invalid,  the  bishop  could  easily  prognostiGate  his  own 
ruin ;  therefore  he  bestirs  himself  amain.  And  though,  by  order  of  ^ 
Justices  at  the  public  Sessions  at  Lincoln,  Prideon  was  chaiged  as  the 
reputed  father,  the  bishop,  by  his  two  agents,  Powel  and  Owen, 
procured  that  order  to  be  suppressed;  and,  by  subornation  and 
menacmg  of  and  tampering  with  witnesses,  at  length  in  May  ()Oth 
of  Charles)  procured  the  child  to  be  fathered  upon  one  Boon,  and 
Prideon  acquit.  Which  lewd  practices,  for  the  supportation  of  his 
favourite's  credit,  cost  the  bishop,  as  he  confessed  to  Sir  John  Mnnson 
and  others,  twelve  hundred  pounds ;  so  much  directly,  and  by  conse- 
<]uence  much  more."  * 


•  << 


HittoTj  of  King  Chwle*/'  fol.  161. 
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FiTLLfiB. — I  have  concealed  nothing  herein  of  moment,  (the 
blank  being  insignificant,  and  the  mere  mistake  of  the  printer,*) 
and  expect  no  considerable  addition  from  the  Animadvertor,  having 
in  my  book  truly  and  clearly  stated  the  bishop'*s  cause  from  the  best 
records. 

I  appeal  to  the  unpartial  perusers  of  vhat  I  wrote,  whether  by 
ibis  note  any  thing  of  moment  is  added  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
except  the  naming  of  a  light  housewife,  (which  I  conceived  beneath 
my  History,)  the  rest  being  truly  by  me  related  before. 

256.  Dr.  HETUN.-:-But,  to  proceed :  The  cause  being  brought  unto 
a  censure,  ^'  Secretary  Windebank  motioned  to  degrade  him ;  which,* 
saith  he,  ^  was  lustily  pronounced  by  a  knight  and  layman,  having  no 
precedent  for  the  same  in  former  ages."  (Ch.  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  391.) 
But,  First,  it  is  not  very  certun  that  any  such  thing  was  moved  by 
sir  Francis  Windebank.  A  manuscript  of  that  day's  proceedings  I 
have  often  seen,  containing  the  decree  and  sentence,  vnth  the  substance 
of  every  speech  then  made ;  and,  amongst  others,  that  of  sir  Francis 
Windebank,  in  which  I  find  no  motion  tending  to  a  degradation,  nor 
any  other  punishment  inflicted  on  him,  than  fine,  suspension,  and 
imprisonment;  in  which  the  residue  of  the  Lor(!s  concurred,  as  we  find 
in  our  author. 

FuLLKR. — It  is  very  certain,  he  moved  it,  and  I  avow  it  from 
honourable  eyes  and  ears.  The  Animadvertor  mbguides  the  refer- 
CDce  of  those  my  words,  **  having  no  precedent  for  the  same  in 
former  ages,**^  making  them  relate  to  the  bishop^s  degradation ; 
(whereof  one  precedent  since  the  Reformation,  unus  homo  nobis ;) 
which  indeed  refer  to  the  knight^s  and  layman'^s  first  mentioning 
thereof,  which  is  unprecedented  I  am  sure,  that  such  a  person  should 
first  make  such  a  motion  against  a  bishop. 

I  confess,  at  bishop  Middleton''s  degradation,  some  of  the  lay 
Privy- Counsellore  were  present,  but  acted  little  therein,  (so  far  from 
first  mentioning  of  it,)  only  concurring  with  the  Court ;  the  matter 
being  chiefly  managed  by  archbishop  Whitgift,  and  some  other 
bishops  and  deans  the  commissionen,  as  most  proper  peraons  to  pass 
such  a  censure  on  one  of  their  own  profession. 

Dr.  Hbylin. — Secondly.  It  had  been  more  strange  if  the  knight 
bad  not  been  a  layman,  the  church  of  England  not  acknowledging  any 
Order  of  spiritual  knighthood.  Knights  in  divinity  are  greater  strangers 
in  this  land,  than  lay  divines ;  these  last  being  multiplied  of  late,  even 
ad  in^niium  ;  the  first,  never  heard  of. 

FuLLEB. — The  pleonasm  of  the  addition  of  layman  to  knight  is 

*  Before  hie  time,  he  wm  aboat  to  begin  a  new  section  and  dedication,  as  appear*  bj 
the  **  To  "  in  the  text. 
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not  so  culpable  in  itself,  but  tbat  it  might  have  passed  wilLoat 
censure ;  and  let  not  the  Animadvertor  be  oyer-confident  beieiB* 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  sir  Miles  Sandys,  (third  son 
to  Edwin  archbishop  of  York,)  Fellov  of  Peter-House  in  Gam- 
bridge,  and  Proctor  of  the  University,  anno  1588,  was  Hiade  a 
deacon,  (and  so  no  mere  layman,)  and  in  his  younger  years  a 
prebendary  of  York.  Within  this  twenty  years  tlL»«  was  one 
Mr.  Seaton  beneficed  in  Hertfordshire,  a  Scottish-man,  and  at  thi? 
day  a  knight.  But  the  matter  being  of  no  more  moment,  let  us 
proceed. 

257,  258.  Dr.  Hbtlin. — ^And,  Thirdly,  had  it  been  so  moved,  and 
so  lustily  mored,  as  our  author  makes  it,  the  knight  and  layman  might 
hare  found  a  precedent  for  it  in  former  ages. 

Which  last  clause  is  to  be  understood  (as  I  suppose)  mth  refisviice 
to  the  times  since  the  Reformation.  For  in  the  former  times^  many 
precedents  of  like  nature  might  be  easily  found.  And  being  ui^er- 
gtood  of  the  times  since  the  Befonnation,  it  is  not  so  infiEdlibly  tme  but 
that  one  precedent  of  it,  at  the  least,  may  be  found  asioagti  as. 
Marmaduke  Middleton  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  anmo 
1567,  After  he  had  sat  in  that  see  three-and-twenty  years,  fras  finally 
condemned,  (for  many  notable  misdemeanours,)  not  only  to  be  deprived 
of  his  bishopric,  but  degraded  from  all  holy  Orders.  Which  se&lence 
was  accordingly  executed  by  and  before  the  High-Commissio&en  at 
Lambeth-house,  not  only  by  reading  it  in  scripiis^  but  by  a  forani 
divesting  of  him  of  his  episcopal  robes  and  priestly  r^tnoents,*  as  1 
have  heard  by  a  person  of  good  credit,  who  was  present  at  it.  And 
somewhat  there  is  further  in  the  story  of  this  Marmaduke  Middktoo, 
which  concerns  the  bishop  now  before  us ;  of  whom  our  author  tdleth 
us  further,  that,  being  pressed  by  two  bishops  and  three  doctois,  to 
answer  upon  oath  to  certain  articles,  which  were  tendered  to  hxm  in 
the  Tower,  ''  he  utterly  refused  to  do  it,  claiming  the  privilege  of  a 
peer."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  394.)  Which  plea  was  also  made  by  the 
said  bishop  of  St.  David's,  offering  to  give-in  his  answer  to  such  articles 
as  were  framed  against  him,  <m  his  honour  only^  but  refusing  to  do  it 
on  his  oath.  Which  case  being  brought  before  the  Lords,  then  sitting 
in  Parliament,  was  ruled  against  him  ;  it  being  ordered  that  he  should 
answer  upon  oath,  as  in  fine  he  did.  To  this  bishop  let  us  join  his 
chaplain,  Mr.  Osbaldeston ;  who,  being  engaged  in  the  same  bark  with 
his  patron,  suffered  shipwreck  also,  though  not  at  the  same  time,  nor 
on  the  same  occasion ;  censured  in  Qthe^  Star-Chamber  not  only  to  lose 
kis  ecclesiastical  promotions,  but  to  corporal  punishments. 

FuLLKB. — In  my  weak  judgment,  the  Animadvertor  had  better 
have  omitted  this  passage  (of  the  bishop^s   degmdation)  in  this 

*  With  otlier  ceremonies  used  at  hie  bringing -in  to  the  Court,  and  hijs  thnutiBg  out 
of  it. 
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Juncture  of  time,  wherein  the  repute  of  that  function  runs  very  low, 
and  their  adversaries  too  ready  to  take  all  advantage  to  disgrace  it ; 
the  rather,  because  bishop  Godwin  taketh  no  notice  at  all  thereof, 
but  beginneth,  continueth,  and  concludeth  the  life  and  death  of  this 
bishop  in  less  than  two  lines :  *'  Marmadake  Middleton,  translated 
from  Ireland,  died  November  SOth,  1592/^  Our  author  proceed- 
eth  : — 

259.  Dr.  Heylin. — '*  But  this  last  personal  penalty  he  escaped,  by 

going  beyond  Canterbury,  conceiyed  seasonably  gone  beyond  the  seas, 

whilst  he  secretly  concealed  himself  in  London."    (Ch.  Hist  vol.  iii. 

p.  403.)     And  he  had  escaped  the  last  penalty,  had  he  staid  at  home. 

For  though  Mr.  Osbaldeston  at  that  time  conceived  the  archbishop  to 

be  his  greatest  enemy,  yet  the  archbishop  was  resolved  to  show  himself 

his  greatest  friend,  assuring  the  author  of  these  papers,  (before  any 

thing  was  known  of  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  supposed  flight,)  that  he  would 

cast  himself  at  the  king^s  feet  for  obtaining  a  discharge  of  that  corporal 

punishment  unto  which  he  was  sentenced.     Which  may  obtain  the 

greater  credit,  First,  in  regard  that  no  coiuse  was  taken  to  stop  his 

flight,  no  search  made  after  him,  nor  any  thing  done  in  order  to 

his  apprehension.    And,  Secondly,  by  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  readiness  to 

do  the  archbishop  all  good  offices  in  the  time  of  his  troubles,  upon  the 

knowledge  which  was  given  him  (at  his  coming-back)  of  such  good 

intentions.    But  of  these  private  men  enough :  pass  we  now  to  the 

publie. 

Fuller: — Whether  or  no  he  was  sought  after,  1  know  not. 
This  I  know,  he  was  not  taken  :  and  more  [persons]  do  commend 
his  wariness  in  his  flight,  than  would  have  praised  his  valour  for 
staying,  in  hope  his  punishment  should  be  remitted.  It  had  been 
most  mercy  to  stop  the  denouncing — but  was  a  good  after-game  of 
pity  to  stay  the  inflicting— i»of  so  cruel  a  censure  on  a  clergyman. 
As  the  Animadvertor  then  had  the  credit  to  know — so  the  author 
now  hath  the  charity  to  believe — the  archbishop's  good  resolu- 
tion. 

However  I  cannot  forget,  that,  when  the  sentence  in  the  Star- 
Chamber  passed  on  bishop  Williams,  (where  he  concurred  with  the 
highest  in  his  fine,)  he  publicly  professed,  that  he  "had  fallen  fi'c^ 
times  down  on  his  knees  before  the  king  in  the  bishop^s  behalf,  but 
to  no  purpose.''*  It  might  be  therefore  suspected  that  his  intention 
to  do  it  once  for  Mr.  Osbaldeston  might  not  have  taken  effect.  And 
therefore,  had  the  archbishop's  good  resolution  been  known  unto 
him,  Mr.  Osbaldeston  might  most  advisedly  conceal  himself. 
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PART  11. 

CONTAINING    THE    LAST    TWELVE   YEARS    OF    THE    KEIOK  OF 

KING    CHABLKS. 

Dr.  Hrtlin.— And  now  we  come  to  the  last  and  most  unfixtmuie 
part  of  this  king^s  reign,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  own  life,  iixt 
ruin  of  the  church,  and  the  alteration  of  the  ciyil  goTemment;  occa- 
sioned primarily^  as  mj  author  saith,  by  sending  a  new  Litmgy  to  the 
kirk  of  Scotland. 

'  Fuller. — I  deny  such  a  word,  that  I  said  the  Lituigy  ^A  pru 
marily  occasion  the  war  with  Scotland :  rather  the  dean  contiary 
may,  by  charitable  logic,  be  collected  from  my  words,  when,  hsTing 
reckoned  up  a  complication  of  heart-burnings  amongst  tlie  Scols,  I 
thus  conclude  :— 

"  Thus  was  the  Scottish  nation  full  of  discontents,  when  this 
book,  being  brought  unto  them,  bare  the  blame  of  their  bieaking- 
forth  into  more  dangerous  designs ;  as  when  the  cup  is  brim  fofl 
before,  the  last  (though  least)  superadded  drop  is  charged  alone  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  the  running-over.'^  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  399.) 

Till  then  that  the  word  primarily  can  be  produced  oat  of  my 
book,  let  the  Animadvertor  be  beheld,  primarily^  as  one  departed 
from  the  truth ;  and,  secondarily^  as  a  causeless  accuser  of  his 
brother.     For  he  thus  proceeds : — 

260.  Dr.  Heylin.— **  Miseries  caused  from  the  sending  of  the  Book 
of  Serrice  or  new  Liturgy,  thither,  which  may  sadly  be  termed  i 
Rubric  indeed,  dyed  with  the  blood  of  so  many  of  both  nations,  sbin 
on  that  occasion."  (Ch.  Hist  toI.  iii.  p.  395.)  Our  author  ipeab 
this  in  relation  to  the  Scottish  tumults,  anno  1(>37.  In  telling  of 
which  story  he  runs  (as  commonly  elsewhere)  into  many  errors.  For^ 
First,  those  miseries  and  that  bloodshed  were  not  caused  by  sending  the 
Liturgy  thither. 

Fuller. — Seeing  the  Animadvertor  denies  the  Liturgy  to  hive 
had  any  causal  influence  on  the  Scots^  war,  I  must  manifest  my 
dissent  from  his  judgment.  And  here  I  crave  the  reader^s  leave  to 
be  his  humble  remembrancer  of  the  kinds  of  causes,  so  fiu  as  thej 
conduce  to  the  clearing  of  the  present  controversy. 

Causes  are  twofold  :  6Xixi)  air  la  **  solitary  or  total,^  or /tcpixj  «jris 
^' joint  and  fellow  causes.^  The  latter  again  is  twofold  :  vpoigyov/Bttr^, 
pro^umena  *Mong  leading  before,^^  and  inwardly  disposing  and 
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inclining  to  action;  or  wpoxaroipxrixfi^ proeeUarctica^  (called  also 
catAaa  irritatrix  or  primitiva  praeocans^)  ifhich  is  outwardly 
impulsiye  to  action. 

*The  former  is  termed  by  physicians  causa  atUeeedenSy  tbe  latter 
ccB^zesa  etidens^  of  a  disease. ,  Thus  in  a  fever,  *^  corrupt  humours, 
l>red  within  and  without  the  veins,*^  are  the  antecedent  cause  thereof; 
'wlkilsty  beinff  in  ih^  hot  sun^  icalking  in  the  south  icind,  Sfc.  stopping 
th^  poresy  and  stirring  the  ill  humours  to  heatj  may  be  the  evident 
€»rase  of  a  fever. 

I  thus  apply  it :  The  inward  discontents  of  the  Scots  on  several 
a<x^ounts  (which  follow  on  the  next  paragraph)  were  the  antecedent 
c€Muses  of  their  war;  whilst  the  evident  cause  thereof  was  the 
obtruding  the  Liturgy  upon  them.  And  so  much  for  my  clear 
sense  in  this  controversy. 

261,  262.  Dr.  Hrtltn. — ^The  plot  had  been  laid  long  before  upon 
other  grounds ;  that  is  to  say,  First,  questioning  of  some  church-lands, 
tlien  in  the  hands  of  some  great  persons,  of  which  they  feared  a  revo- 
cation to  the  Crown.    And,  Secondly,  the  manumitting  of  some  poor 
subjects  from  the  tyranny  and  vassalage  which  they  lived  under,  in 
respect  of  their  tithes,  exacted  with  all  cruelty  and  injustice  by  those 
'whom  they  call  ^^the  lords  of  new  erection."    Which  plot  so  laid, 
there  wanted  nothing  but  some  popular  occasion  for  raising  of  a 
tumult  first,  a  rebellion  afterwards :  and  this  occasion  they  conceived 
they  had  happily  gained,  by  sending  the  new  Liturgy  thither ;  though 
ordered  by  their  own  cleigy  first,  as  our  author  tells  us,  at  the  assem- 
bly of  Aberdeen,  anno  1616;  and  after  at  Perth,  anno  1618,  and 
fashioned  for  the  most  part  by  their  own  bishops  also.     But  of  this 
there  hath  so  much  been  said  between  the  Observator  and  his  antago- 
nist, that  there  is  nothing  necessary  to  be  added  to  it.    Thirdly.  There 
was  no  such  matter  as  the  ''  passing  of  an  Act  of  Revocation,  for  the 
restoxing  of  such  lands  as  had  been  alienated  from  the  Crown,  in  the 
minority  of  the  kin^s  predecessors,"  of  which  be  tells  us,  Ch.  Hist. 
voL  iii.  p.  398.     The  king,  indeed,  ^d  once  intend  the  passing  of  such 
an  Act;  but,  finding  what  an  insurrection  was  likely  to  ensue  upon  it, 
he  followed  the  safer  counsel  of  sir  Archibald  Acheson,  by  whom  he 
was  advised  to  sue  them  in  his  Courts  of  Justice.     Which  course,  sue* 
ceeding  to  his  wish,  so  terrified  many  of  those  great  persons  who  bad 
little  else  but  suph  lands  to  maintain  their  dignities,  that  they  never 
thought  themselves  secure  as  long  as  the  king  was  in  a  condition  to 
demand  bis  own.     Fourthly.  Though  it  be  true  enough,  that  ^^  some 
persons  of  honour  had  been  denied  such  higher  titles  as  they  had 
desired;"  (Idem^  p.  399 ;)  yet  was  it  not  the  denying  of  such  titles 
unto  men  qf  honour  which  wrought  these  terrible  efiects;    but  the 
denying  of  an  honorary  title  to  a  man  of  no  honour.    If  colonel  Alex- 
ander Lesley,  an  obscure  fellow,  but  made  rich  by  the  spoils  and 
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plunder  of  Geixnany,  had  been  made  a  baron  when  he  first  desired  k. 
the  rest  of  the  malcontents  in  Scotland  might  hare  had  an  hen 
though  they  had  no  head.  But  the  king,  not  willing  to  dishonaar  bq 
high  a  title,  bj  conferring  it  on  so  low  a  person,  denied  the  fiiTour; 
which  put  the  man  into  such  a  heat  that  presently  he  joined  himytf 
to  the  &ction  there,  drore  on  the  plot,  and  finally  undertook  the  cob* 
mand  of  their  armies.  Rewarded  for  which  notable  seryice  with  the 
title  of  earl  of  Lerin  by  the  king  himself  he  could  not  so  digest  the 
injury  of  the  first  refusal  but  that  he  afterwards  headed  their  rebeOioos 
upon  all  occauons. 

FuLLEB.-^Little  opposition  against,  some  variation  fitno,  and 
more  addition  unto,  what  I  have  written,  is  herein  contained ;  vhidi 
if  tending  to  the  reader^s  clearer  information,  I  am  right  glad 
thereof  and  wish  him  all  happiness  therein.  Our  auUior  po- 
ceeds  :— 

263.  Dr.  Hetlin. — "  Generally  they  excused  the  king  in  their 
writings,  as  innocent  therein;  but  chaiged  ardibishop  Land  as  the 
principal  and  Dr.  Oosin  for  the  instrumental  compiler  tiiereof.*  (CL 
Hist.  Yol.  iii.  p.  400.)  This  is  no  more  than  We  had  reason,  to  expect 
from  a  former  passage,  where  our  author  telleth  us,  that  the  Scottish 
bishops  withdrew  themselres  from  their  obedience  to  the  see  of  York, 
in  the  time  when  George  Nerill  was  archbishop.  And  then  h«  adds, 
*'  Henceforwards  no  archbishop  of  York  meddled  more  with  chyrch- 
matters  in  Scotland ;  and  happy  had  it  been  if  no  archbishop  of  Ckn- 
terbury  had  since  interested  himself  therein !"  (Ciu  Hist.  rol.  L  p. 
623.)  His  stomach  is  so  frdl  of  choler  against  this  poor  prelate,  that 
he  must  needs  bring  up  some  of  it  abore  an  hundred  years  before  be 
was  bom. 

Fuller. — What  could  more  calmly  be  written?  Percbsnce 
some  cold  phlegm,  but  nothing  of  choler,  is  in  the  expression.  I 
say  again,  *'  It  had  been  happy  for  king,  queen,  royal  issue,  diardi, 
state,  the  archbishop  himself,  Animadvertor,  author,  reader,  all 
England.'' 

264.  Dr.  Heyun. — Hence  it  is,  that  he  rakes  together  all  reports 
which  make  against  him,  and  sets  them  down  in  rank  and  -file  in  the 
course  of  this  History.  If  archbishop  Abbot  be  suspended  frt>m  his 
jurisdiction,  the  blame  thereof  was  laid  on  archbishop  Land,  ^  as  if, 
not  content  to  succeed,  he  endeayoured  to  supplant  him."  (Ch.  Hist* 
Yol.  iii.  p.  350.)  The  king  sets  out  a  Declaration  about  lawful  Sports; 
^*  the  reriring  and  enlarging  of  which  "  must  be  put  upon  his  account 
also,  ^*  some  strong  presumptions  being  urged  for  the  proof  thereof!.'' 
(Idemy  p.  3770  The  reduction  of  the  church  to  her  ancient  rules 
and  public  doctrines  must  be  nothing  else,  but  ^*  the  enjoining  of  his 
pwn  private  practices  and  opinions  upon  other  men."  (Idem,  p.  349.) 
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And  if  a  liturgy  be  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Churcli  of  Scotland, 
Yrho  hut  he  must  be  chaiged  to  be  the  compiler  of  it  ? 

Fui«LKB. — -If  all  the  places  here  cited  are  passed  already,  they 
have  received  their  several  ansii?ers ;  if  any  of  them  be  to  come, 
they  shall  receive  them  (God  willing)  in  due  time ;  that  so  for  tlie 
present  we  may  be  silent,  to  prevent  repetition. 

265,  266.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^But  v?hat  proofis  hare  we  for  all  this? 
Onlj  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  or  our  author's  own  disaffection  to 
him,  or  some  common  fame.    And  if  it  once  be  made  a  fame,  it  shall 
pass  for  truth ;  and,  as  a  truth,  find  place  in  our  author's  History, 
though  the  greatest  felsehood.     Tarn  facilis  in  mendaciis  Jldes,  uty 
quicquidfamce  liceat^ngere^  illi  esset  lihenter  audire^  in  my  author^s* 
^^guage.    But  for  the  last  he  brings  some  proof,  (he  would  hare  us 
think  so  at  the  least,)  that  is  to  say,  the  words  of  one  BaiUie,  a  Scot, 
Tvhom  it  concerned  to  make  him  as  odious  as  he  could,  the  better  to 
comply  with  a  pamphlet,  called,  "The  Intentions  of  the  Army;"  in 
which  it  was  declared,  that  the  Scots  entered  England  with  a  purpose 
to  remove  the  archbishop  from  the  king,  aud  execute  their  vengeance 
on  him.     What  hand  Dr.  Cosin  had  in  assisting  of  the  work,  I  am 
not  able  to  say.     But  sure  I  am,  that  there  was  nothing  done  in  it  by 
the  bishops  of  England,  but  with  the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  their 
brethren  in  the  church  of  Scotland;  namely,  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  bishops  of  Murray,  Ross, 
Brechin,  and  Dunblane ;  as  appears  by  the  book,  entituled,  "  Hidden 
Works  of  Darkness,"  &o.  fol.  150,  153,  154,  &c.    And  this  our 
author  must  needs  know,  (but  that  he  hath  a  mind  to  quarrel  the 
archbishop  upon  erery  turn,)  as  appears  plainly,  1.  By  his  narrative  of 
the  design  in  king  James's  time,  from  the  first  undertaking  of  it  by 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  bishop  of  Galloway  then 
being;  whose  book,  corrected  by  that  king,  vrith  some  ^'additions, 
expunctions,  and  accommodations,"  was  sent  back  to  Scotland.    2.  By 
that  imsatisfiedness  which  he  seems  to  have,  when  the  project  was 
resumed  by  king  Charles, — Whether  the  book  by  him  sent  into  Scot- 
land were  the  same  which  had  passed  the  hands  of  king  James,  or 
not ;  which  he  expresseth  in  these  words :  namely,  "  In  the  reign  of 
king  Charles,  the  project  was  resumed ;  but  whether  the  same  book, 
or  no,  God  knoweth."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  395.)    If  so,  if  «  God 
only  Imow  whether  it  were  the  same  or  no,"  how  dares  he  tell  us  that 
it  was  not  ?    And  if  it  was  the  same,  (as  it  may  be  for  aught  hd 
knoweth,)  with  what  conscience  can  he  charge  the  making  of  it  upon 
bishop  Laud  ?    Besides,  (as  afterward  he  telleth  us,)  '^  The  church  of 
Scotland  claimed  not  only  to  be  independent,  and  free  as  any  church 
in  Christendom ;  a  sister,  not  a  daughter  of  England."  (Ch.  Hist.  voL 
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iii.  p.  399.)  And  coiifiequendj  the  prelates  of  thai  church  bad  mm 
reason  to  decline  the  receiying  of  a  lAtuigy  imposed  on  them,  or  oq»- 
mended  to  them  hj  the  primate  of  England,  (for  fear  of  acknowledgiai 
any  subordination  to  him,)  than  to  receire  the  same  litmgy  here  \^ 
law  established,  which  thej  might  yeiy  safely  bonow  finom  thn 
sister  church  without  any  such  danger.  But,  howaoerer  it  was,  the 
blame  must  fall  on  him  who  did  least  desenre  it 

FuLL£B.-^I  will  return  to  my  words,  which  gave  the  Ajumsd- 
vertor  the  first  occasion  of  this  long  discourse  :-^^^  Generally  thej 
excused  the  king  in  their  writings,  but  chaiged  archbishop  Laud.*' 

I  do  not  charge  the  archbishop  for  compiling  the  book,  bat  stj, 
the  Scots  did.  Nor  do  I  say,  that  what  they  charged  on  him  is 
true ;  but  it  is  true,  that  they  did  chaige  it  on  him.  Had  I  denied 
it,  I  had  been  a  liar ;  and  seeing  I  afiirmed  no  more,  the  Animad- 
vertor  is  a  caviller. 

It  is  observable,  that  when  our  chroniclers  relate  bow  qaeen 
Anne  Bolleyn  was  charged  for  incontinency ;  Margaret  countess  of 
Salisbury,  for  treasonable  compliance  with  the  pope  ;  Henry  ead  of 
Surrey,  for  assuming  the  arms  of  England;  Edward  duke  of 
Somerset,  for  designing  the  death  of  some  Privy  GounseDois; 
Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  for  aspiring,  by  the  matcii  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  to  the  English  Crown ;  Robert  earl  of  Essex,  for  danger- 
ous machinations  against  the  person  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  Thomas 
earl  of  Strafford,  for  endeavouring  to  subject  England  and  Irekod 
to  the  king'^s  arbitrary  power: — ^that  the  historians,  who  baidj 
report  these  persons  thus  charged^  are  not  bound  to  make  tbe 
charge  good ;  it  is  enough  if  they  name  their  respective  accoaerB,  as 
here  I  have  named  the  Scots. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  some  of  the  persons  aforesaid,  thoDgh 
condemned  and  executed,  have  since  found  such  favour  (or  justice 
rather)  with  unpartial  posterity,  that,  though  they  could  not  revive 
their  persons,  they  have  restored  their  memories  to  their  innocoice. 
And  if  the  like  shall  be  the  hap  of  this  archbishop,  I  shall  rejoice 
therein :  I  mean,  if  the  Animadvertor'^s  defence  of  him  seems  so 
clear,  as  to  outshine  the  evidence ;  so  weighty,  as  to  outpoise  all 
allegations,  which  in  printed  books  are  published  against  him. 

In  testimony  thereof,  I  return  nothing  in  contradiction  to  what 
the  Animadvertor  hath  written  ;  and  it  is  questionable,  whether  mj 
desire  that  he  may— or  distrust  that  he  will  not — ^be  believed,  be 
the  greater.     Whatever  the  success  be,  I  forbear  farther  rgoinder. 

To  fight  with  a  shadow,  (whether  one^s  own  or  anotherX)  passeth 
for  the  proverbial  expression  of  a  vain  and  useless  act.  But,  seeing 
the  dead  are  sometimes  termed  "  shadows,*"  umbrw ;  to  fall  foul  on 
them,  without  absolute  necessity,  is  an  act,  not  only  vain,  but 
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wicked;    not  only  useless,  but  uncharitable.     And  therefore  no 
more  hereof.     Our  author  procecdeth  :-r— 

267*  Dr.  Hbylin. — '*  Thus  none,  seeing  now  foul  weather  in  Scot^ 

land,  could  expect  it  fair  sunshine  in  England."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p. 

-404.)     In  this  I  am  as  little  of  our  author's  opinion,  as  in  most  things 

else.      The  sun  in  England  might  hare  shined  with  a  brighter  beam,  if 

tlie   clouds  which  had  been  gathered  together,  and  threatened  such 

foul   iF^eather  in  Scotland,  had  been  dispersed-  and  scattered  hj  the 

thunder  of  our  English  ordnance.     The  opportunity  was  well  ^ven, 

and  Treil  taken  also,  had  it  not  been  unhappily  lost  in  the  prosecution. 

VuLLER.—^rant  ^Hhe  thunder  of  our  English  ordnance^  had 

scattered  the  Scottish  clouds;  yet,  by  the  confession  of  the  Ani-^ 

madvertor,  there  must  first  be  **  foul  weather  in  England,^**  before 

there  could  be  such  fair  weather  to  follow  it.     The  skies  are  always 

dark  and  lowering,  even  whilst  the  thunder  is  engendering  therein. 

Military  preparations  (in.  order  to  a  conquest  of  the  Scots)  must 

needs  give  our  nation  great  troubles,  and  (for  the  time)  un-sunshine 

England;   which  is  enough   to  secure  my  expression  &om  just 

exception. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^The  Scots  were  then  weak,  unprovided  of  all  necesr 
saries,  not  above  three  thousand  complete  arms  to  be  found  amongst 
tbem :  the  English,  on  the  other  side,  making  a  formidable  appear- 
ance, gallantly  horsed,  completely  armed,  and  intermingled  with  the 
choicest  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  all  the  nation. 

Fuller. — I  am  much  of  the  mind  of  the  Animadvertor,  that 
there  was  a  visible  disparity  betwixt  the  two  armies ;  and  the  odds, 
in  the  eye  of  flesh,  on  the  side  of  the  English.  They  were 
gallantly  horsed  indeed,  whether  in  reference  to  their  horses  ot 
riders ;  and  the  king  pleasantly  said,  "  It  would  make  the  Scots 
fight  against  them,  were  it  but  to  get  their  brave  clothes.'*^  Indeed, 
the  strength  of  the  Scots  consisted  in  their  reputation  to  be  strong ; 
(reported  here  by  such  as  friended  them  ;)  and  the  Scotch  lion  was 
not  half  so  fierce  as  he  was  painted  unto  us.  On  the  other  side, 
the  greatest  disadvantage  to  the  English  was  their  own  injurious 
modesty,  observed  always  to  over-prize  strangers  above  themselves ; 
being  ignorant  of  their  own  strength  and  valour  in  war,  because 
they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  peace.  In  all  this  paragraph 
the  Animadvertor  and  the  author  may  go  abreast  in  their  judg- 
ments ;  and,  to  prevent  quarrels,  the  Animadvertor  shall  have  the 
right  hand,  that  they  do  not  justle  one  the  other. 

Dr.  H&TLiN. — And  had  the  Scots  been  once  broken,  and  their 
country  wasted,  (which  had  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  for 
the  Engli^  army,)  &c. 

Q  a 
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Fuller.— This  is  consonant  to  what  he  hath  writlcn  of  ^ 
same  subject,  in  the  ^^  Short  View  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Kb. 
Charles,^^  *  that  the  king  set  forth  against  the  Scots,  ^^accoinpask: 
with  such  an  army  of  lords  and  gentlemen  as  might  assure  him  of  i 
cheap  and  easy  victory.^  His  majesty,  I  am  sure,  had,  as  i; 
became  a  good  Christian,  a  more  modest  and  moderate  appreko- 
sion  of  his  own  army,  such  as  might  ^ve  him  pregnant  hopes,  bai 
no  assurance,  of  victory.  I  never  heard  of  an  assurance-office  f^ 
the  success  of  battles. 

But  all  this  is  written  by  the  Animadvertor  like  an  HisUimr. 
but  not  like  a  Doctor  in  Divinity.  This  mindeth  me  of  a  passage 
of  king  Henry  II. ;  who,  standing  on  the  diffs  about  St.  David  & 
in  Wales,  and  there  viewing  Ireland  :  '^  I  with  my  ships  am  able,*' 
saith  he,  "  to  make  a  bridge  over  it,  if  it  be  no  fuTther :  *"  which 
speech  of  his  being  related  to  Murchard  king  of  Leinster,  in 
Ireland,  he  demanded  if  he  added  not  to  his  speech,  ^^  Witi  tAr 
grace  of  God^  When  it  was  answered,  that  he  made  no  tneaUoa 
of  God,  "  Then,'^  said  he  more  cheerfully,  "  I  fear  him  the  les^, 
which  trusteth  more  to  himself  than  to  the  help  of  God.""  -f- 

When  the  Animadvertor  tells  us,  that  it  had  been  the  ^^  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  English  to  have  broken  the  Scots^  armrr 
I  must  tell  him,  here  was  one  thing  in  the  world  easier ;  naraelj, 
the  inserting  of  these  words,  "  By  God's  ordinary  blessing,^  or 
something  to  that  purpose.  Otherwise,  we  know  who  it  was  that 
said,  that  "  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  imder- 
standing,  nor  yet  favours  to  men  of  skill :  time  and  chance  happen- 
eth  to  them  all,*"  Eccles.  ix.  11. 

Time  was  when  the  Animadvertor  did  needlessly  lavish  a  Goj>- 
BLF.SS  :  '^  God  bless,  not  only  our  Historian,  but  Baronius  himself, 
from  being  held  an  author  of  no  credit."*"  %  He  that  then  spent  it 
when  he  should  have  spared  it,  spares  it  now  when  he  should  hare 
spent  it. 

Dr.  HsYLiN.^And  their  country  wasted,  they  Iwd  been  utta:lj 
disabled  from  creating  trouble  to  their  king,  distorbancea  in  thdr  own 
church,  and  destruction  to  England.  So  true  is  that  of  the  wise  histo- 
rian :  Conatus  subditorutn  irrilos  imperia  semper  protnovh^  /  **  The 
insurrections  of  the  people,  when  they  are  suppressed,  do  always  make 
the  king  stronger,  and  the  subjects  weaker." 

FuLLEB.— -All  this  proceeds  (as  the  former)  on  the  suppodtion, 
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t-iiat  the  English  had  beaten  the  Scots ;  which,  though  (in  the  eye 
of  flesh)  probable,  was  uncertain.  The  Latins  and  English  have 
Che  same  word,  momentum^  *^  moment,'^  which  signifieth,  as  "  time 
of  the  least  continuance,^  so  ^^  matters  of  most  concernment,^  to 
show  that  the  scales  of  success,  which  God  alone  holds  in  his  hand, 
fire  so  ticklish,  that  the  mote  of  a  moment  may  turn  them  on  either 
side ;  which  is  the  reason  why  no  man  can  positively  conclude  of 
Future  contingencies. 

268.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^  The  sermon  ended,  we  chose  Dr.  Stewart, 
diean  of  Chichester,  Prolocutor ;  and,  the  next  day  of  sitting,  we  met 
at  Westminster,  in  the  chapel  of  king  Heniy  YII."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii. 
p.  405.)  Had  it  not  been  for  these  and  some  other  passages  of  this 
nature,  our  author  might  have  lost  the  honour  of  being  taken  notice 
of  for  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Convocation ;  and  one,  not  of  the 
lowest  form,  but  passing  for  some  of  those  wise  men  who  began  to  be 
fearful  of  themselves,  and  to  be  jealous  of  that  power  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  make  new  Canons.  How  so  ?  Because  it  was  feared 
by  the  judicious,  (himself  still  for  one,)  ^^  lest  the  Convocation,  whose 
power  of  meddling  with  church-matters  had  been  bridled  up  for  many 
years  before,  should,  now  enabled  with  such  power,  over-act  their 
parts,  especially  in  such  dangerous  and  discontented  times,"  as  it  after 
foUoweth.  Wisely  foreseen  I  But  then  why  did  not  we,  that  is  to 
say,  our  author,  and  the  rest  of  those  wise  and  judicious  persons,  fore- 
warn their  weak  and  unadvised  brethren  of  the  present  danger  ?  Or 
rather,  why  did  they  go  along  with  the  rest  for  company,  and  follow 
^^  those  who  had  before  outrun  the  Canons,  by  their  additional  con- 
formity?" 

Fuller. — Dear  "  honour,"  indeed  ;  honos  onvs  !  for  which  I 
was  fined,  with  the  rest  of  my  brethren,  two  hundred  pounds,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  not  put  to  pay  it ;  partly,  because 
it  never  passed  the  House  of  Lords  ;  partly,  because  they  thought 
it  needless  to  shave  their  hair  whose  heads  they  meant  to  cut  off:  I 
mean,  they  were  so  charitable  as  not  to  make  them  pay  a  fine  whose 
place  in  cathedrals  they  intended  not  long  after  to  take  away. 

I  insert  the  word  we,  not  to  credit  myself,-  but  to  confirm  the 
reader  ;  relations  from  an  eye-  and  ear-witness  meeting  with  the 
best  belief.  Such  insinuations,  of  the  writer  beinp  present  at  the 
actions  he  writeth  of,  want  not  precedents  in  holy  and  profane 
authors.  Hence  it  is  collected,  that  St.  Luke  accompanied  St. 
Paul  in  his  dangerous  vojrage  to  Rome :  "  We  were  all  in  the 
ship  two  hundred  threescore  and  sixteen  souls,"  Acts  xxvii.  37- 

Let  the  Animadvertor  lay  what  load  he  pleaseth  on  me,  whose 
back  is  broad  and  big  enough  to  bear  it.  But  O  let  him  spare  my 
worthy  friends  !  some  now  glorious  saints  in  heaven,  bishop  West- 

2  Q  2 
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field,  Dr.  Holdsworth ;  and  some  of  the  Ligliest  repute  still  sIItt; 
whom  I  forbear  to  name.  It  comforteth  me  not  a  little,  thai 
*^  Ood  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to  confoood  tht 
wise.'' 


Dr.  Hetlin. — How  wise  the  rest  were,  I  am  not  able  to  saj.  Bat 
certainly  our  author  showed  himself  ^  no  wiser  than  Walthaa's  calL 
who  ran  nine  miles  to  suck  a  bull,  and  came  home  athirst,"  as  the 
proverb  saith.  His  running  unto  Oxford,  which  cost  him  as  mudi  ra 
seventeen  weeks,  as  he  had  spent  in  Cambridge  in  seventeen  jevs, 
was  but  a  second  sallj  to  the  first  knight-errantrj. 
.  Fuller. — I  can  patiently  comport  with  the  Animadvertors 
jeers ;  which  I  behold  as  so  many  frogs,  that  it  is  pretty  and  pleas- 
ing to  see  them  hop  and  skip  about,  having  not  much  harm  in  them. 
But  I  cannot  abide  his  railings ;  which  are  like  to  toads,  swdlii^ 
with  venom  within  them.  Any  one  may  rail  who  is  bred  bat  in 
Billingsgate-College :  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  language  from 
the  Animadvertor,  a  Doctor  in  Divinity  ;  seeing  railing  is  as  mndi 
beneath  a  Doctor,  as  against  Divinity. 

When  Dr.  Turner,  a  physician*  sufficiently  known,  gave  the  lie 
(at  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  table)  to  the  earl  of  Carnarvon :  ^  I  vill 
take  the  lie  from  you ;  ^  replied  the  earl,  '^  but  I  will  never  take 
physic  from  you.^  If  such  railing  be  consistent  with  the  Doctor  s 
Divinity,  this  once  I  will  take  the  calf^  but  never  learn  Divinity 
from  him. 

Two  things  comfort  me  under  his  reviling.  First.  That  no 
worse  man  than  David  himself  complained,  that  he  became  ^a 
PROVERB  to  his  enemies,''  Psalm  Ixix.  2.  Secondly.  Though  a 
calf  be  a  contemptible  creature,  passing  for  the  emblena,  not  (with 
the  dove)  of  simplicity,  but  of  plain  silliness ;  yet  is  it  a  clean  one, 
and  accepted  of  Ood  for  sacrifice,  Heb.  ix.  19.  Whereas  the  snaiU 
ing  dog  (though  a  creature  of  far  more  cunning  and  sagacity)  vas 
so  odious  and  unclean,  that  by  a  peculiar  law  it  was  provided,  that 
^*  the  price  of  a  dog  should  not  be  brought  into  the  house  of  God,*" 
Deut.  xxiii.  18.     OUr  author  thus  proceedeth  : — 

269,  270.  Dr.  Heylin. — "  Next  day  the  Convocation  came  toge- 
ther, &c.  when,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  it  was  mentioned 
to  improve  the  present  opportunity  in  perfecting  the  new  Canons 
which  they  had  begun."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  406.)  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  such  motion  as  our  author  speaks  of,  from  any  who  were  pre- 
sent at  that  time,  though  I  have  diligently  laboured  to  inform  mjscif 
in  it.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that  any  such  motion  should  be  made,  as  tbe 
case  then  stood.  The  Parliament  had  been  dissolved  on  Tuesday  tbe 
i>th  of  May;  ^\^  clergy  met  in  Convocation  on  the  morrow  after, 
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pecting  then  to  be  dissolved,  and  licensed  to  go  home  again.    But,' 
^^  contrary  to  that  general  expectation,"  instead  of  hearing  some  news 
of*  bis  majesty's  writ  for  their  dissolution,  there  came  an  order  from  the 
dxcbbishop  to  the  Prolocutor,  to  adjourn  till  Saturday.     And  this  was 
all  the  business  which  was  done  that  day;  the  clergy  generally  being  in 
XLO  small  amazement,  when  they  were  required  not  to  dissolve  till 
jPurther  order.     Saturday  being  come,  what  then  ?    ^*  A  new  commis- 
sion," saith  he,  ^  was  brought  from  his  majesty ;  by  virtue  whereof  we 
'were  warranted  still  to  sit,  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  Convocation,  but  of 
a   Synod."    I  had  thought  our  author,  with  his  ^'  wise  and  judicious 
friends,"  had  better  hearkened  to  the  tenor  of  that  Commission,  than 
i;o  come  out  with  such  a  gross  and  wild  absurdity,  as  this  is,  so  fit  for 
none  as  sir  Edward  Deering ;  and  for  him  only  to  make  sport  with  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     At  the  beginning  of  the  Convocation,  when 
the  Prolocutor  was  admitted,  the  archbishop  produced  his  majesty'^ 
commission  under  the  Great  Seal ;  whereby  the  clergy  were  enabled  to 
consult,  treat  of,  and  conclude  such  Canons,  as  they  conceived  most 
expedient  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  his  majesty's  service.     But 
this  commission  being  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  Parliament ;  it 
became  void,  of  no  effect,  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
"Which  being  made  known  unto  the  king,  who  was  resolved  the 
Convocation  should  continue,  and  that  the  clergy  should  go  on  in 
completing  those  Canons  which  they  had  so  happily  begun ;  he  caused 
a  new  commission  to  be  sent  unto  them,  in  the  same  words,  and  to  the 
Tery  same  effect,  as  the  other  was ;  but  that  it  was  to  continue  durante 
haieplacito  only,  as  the  other  was  not. 

FuLLEB.-^The  reader  may  take  notice,  that  there  is  some  differ- 
ence in  judgment  betwixt  the  Animadvertor  and  me ;  and  no  wonder 
then  if  some  (no  great,  I  hope)  variations  betwixt  us,  in  relating 
the  passages  of  this  Convocation,  each  of  us  observing  what  mad^ 
most  for  his  own  interest.  The  reader  also  may  be  pleasied  to  use 
his  own  discretion,  and  to  credit  him  whom  he  believetli  most 
probable  of  the  two,  exactly  to  observe,  firmly  to  remember,  and 
faithfully  to  relate,  what  we  saw  done,  (both  of  us  being  there.) 
and  since  borrowing  help  of  our  friends,  then  present,  where  we  fall 
short  in  our  intelligence. 

271.  Db.  Hbylin. — It  follows  next,  that  **Dr.  Brownrigg,  Dr. 
llacket.  Dr.  Iloldsworth,  &c.  with  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
six,  earnestly  protested  against  the  continuance  of  the  Convocation." 
(Ibid.)  It  is  possible  enough  that  Dr.  Brownrigg,  now  lord  bishop 
of  Exeter,  Dr.  Hacket,  and  the  rest  of  the  thirty-six,  our  author  being 
of  the  quorum,  (in  his  own  understanding  of  the  word,)  might  be 
unsatisfied  in  the  continuance  of  the  Convocation,  because  of  some 
offence,  which,  as  they  conceived,  would  be  taken  at  it.  But  if  they 
had  protested,  and  protested  earnestly,  as  our  author  tells  us,  the  noise 
of  so  many  votes  concurring  must  needs  be  heard  by  all  the  rest  which 
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were  then  assembled ;  from  none  of  whicli  I  can  learn  any  thing  of  tl^ 
protestation. 

Fuller.— -I  am  nothing  moyed  with  his  jeer,  when  he  calletL 
me  of  the  quorum  in  this  Convocation.  Mithridates  king  of  Pontes 
is  commonly  reported  so  habited  to  the  eating  of  poison^  that  that 
which  was  nauseous  and  noxious  at  the  first,  by  custom  became  ham* 
less  unto  him.  I  am  so  used  to  the  bitter  jeen  of  the  Animadireftor, 
so  frequently  laid  in  my  dish,  that  now  they  are  become  food,  not 
physic)  unto  me;  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  them  will  not  so  mxui 
as  stir  my  constitution  to  anger. 

It  seemeth  strange  to  me  indeed,  that  the  protest  of  the  diasentets 
was  not  heard  by  the  rest  in  the  Conyocation ;  I  cannot  be  so 
uncharitable,  to  think  them  in  this  point  like  those  of  whom  the 
apostle  speaketh,  Aav6iv9i  yAp  aurou^  rSro  ^eXoirra;,  *^  This  thej 
are  wilfully  ignorant  of,^^  2  Peter  iii.  5.  I  impute  it  rather  to  their 
forget&luess;  most  of  them  surviving  being  aged  persons,  and  tiiis 
done  more  than  sixteen  years  since.  For  though  it  be  true. 
Omnia  qaoB  eurant  tenea  fnemineruni ;  yet  were  they  more  prone 
to  oblivion  in  this  particular,  because  ^'they  cared  not  for""  that 
protestation  they  disliked ;  and  therefore  never  charged  it  on  their 
memories. 

The  best  is,  I  may  speak  (I  hope  as  yet)  of  the  thirty-m 
dissenters,  in  the  same  language  of  the  apostle :  *^  Of  whom  the  greater 
part  remain  until  this  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep,""  1  Cor. 
XV.  6.  Bishop  Brownrigg,  Dr.  Hacket,  Dr.  Warmestry,  &c.  are 
still  (and  may  they  long  be)  alive,  who  will  be  believed  in  this 
point,  that  they  protested  against  the  sitting  of  the  Gonvocatioo, 
afler  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament. 

Db.  Hetlin. — Or  if  they  did  protest  so  earnestly,  as  he  says  tbey 
did,  why  was  not  the  protestation  reduced  into  writing,  sabieribed 
with  their  hands  in  due  form  of  law,  and  so  delivered  to  the  roister  to 
remain  upon  record,  (amongst  the  other  Acts  of  that  House,)  for  their 
indemnity  :  which  not  being  done,  rendereth  this  protest  of  theirs  (if 
any  such  protest  there  were)  to  signify  nothing,  but  their  dislike  of  the 
continuance. 

Fuller. — Herein  the  Animadvertor  doth  speak  a  sad  truth; 
the  dissenters  were  ill-advised  herein,  whereby  their  protest  (signifi- 
cant only  in  their  own  consciences)  was  legally  rendered  of  none 
effect. 

But  herein  they  may  partly  be  excused,  because  they  (thougL 
not  entering  a  written  protest)  supposed  a  verbal  one  would  mani- 
fest their  dislike,  and  hoped  it  would  sufficiently  secure  them  fioiu 
a  danger,  which  (though  suspected)  was  not  certain  to  ensue. 

This  afterwards  was  very  eagerly  urged  against  tbemi  by  a  Com- 
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iitec  in  Parliament ;  and  sorry  I  am  that  they  could  not  make 
daeir  answer  as  clear  as  the  objection. 

S272,  273.  Dr.  HEYLiN.-^But  whereas  our  author .  tells   us,  that 
^^  the  iirhole  House  consisted  but  of  six-score  persons,"  it  may  be 
^liooght  that  he  diminisheth  the  number  of  set  purpose,  to  make  his 
own  party  seem  the  greater.    For,  in  the  lower  House  of  Conrocation 
^or  the  prorince  of  Canterbury,  if  all  parties  summoned  do  appear, 
^liere  are  no  fewer  than  two-and-twenty  deans,  four-and-twenty  pre- 
bendaries, fifty-four  archdeacons,  and  forty-four  clerks,  representing 
'tlie   diocesan  clergy,  amounting  in  the  total  to  an  hundred  forty- 
£biir   persons;  whereof  the  thirty-six  protestors  (if  so  many  there 
^%vcre)  make  the  fourth  part  only.  Howsoever,  all  parties  being  not  well 
satisfied  with  the  lawfulness  of  their  continuance,  his  majesty  was 
advertised  of  it ;  who,  upon  conference  with  his  Judges  and  Counsel 
learned  in  the  laws,  caused  a  short  writing  to  be  drawn,  and  sub- 
scribed by  their  seyeral  hands,  in  these  following  words ;  namely,  ^^  At 
AVhitehall,  May  10th,  1640 :  The  Conrocation,  being  called  by  the 
king's  writ,  is  to  continue  tiU  it  be  dissolved  by  the  king's  writ,  not^ 
withstanding  the  dissolving  of  the  ParUament."    Subscribed  by  Fimch 
Lioid-Keeper,  Manchester  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Littleton  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  Baneb  Attorney-General,  Whitfield  and 
Heath,  his  majest/s  Serjeants. 

Fuller. — I  protest,  and  now  will  enter  my  protestation,  in 
scriptisy  (that  it  may  be  valid,)  I  had  no  design  either  to  subtract 
from  the  number  in  the  Convocation,  or  add  to  those  of  the  dis« 

senters. 

I  believe  the  Animadvertor  is  very  right  in  his  arithmetic  of  per« 
B«)ns,  in  the  provincial  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 

But  concerning  the  archdeacons,  give  mc  leave  once  to  enlarge 
myself,  in  stating  their  true  number,  because  it  is  hard  to  find 
either  a  printed  or  written  catalogue  of  them,  which  is  exact  herein. 
They  are  generally  reckoned  up  but  fifty-two,  as  followeth : — 

The  two  first  [columns]  containing  eighteen  a-piece,  the  last, 
sixteen  ;  which  are  but  fifty-two  in  my  arithmetic* 

[Bishopric  ofJ  St.  Asaph  :  [Archdeaconry  of]  St.  Asaph.— 
Bangor  :  Bangor,  Anglesey,  Merioneth. — Bristol  :  Dorset.— 
Bath  akd  Wells:  Wells,  Bath,  Taunton. — Canterbury: 
Canterbury. — Chichester  :  Chichester,  Lewes. — Coventry 
AND  Lichfield  :  StaflTord,  Derby,  Coventry,  Salop. — Ely  :  Ely. 
— ^Exeter  :  Exeter,  Cornwall,  Totness,  Barnstaple. — Glouces- 
ter :  Gloucester. — Hereford  :  Hereford,  Salop. — London  : 
London,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Colchester,  St.  Albans. — Lincoln: 

*  Thiii  small  paragraph  refers  to  the  three  coluiniu  hi  which  this  list  of  Archdeacoa^ 
rics  WM  printed  in  the  folio  edition.^  Edit. 
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Lincoln,  Stow,  Bedford,  Backingham,  Haniiagdon, 
Lakdaff  :  LandafF. — St.  David'*s  :  St.  David'*8,  CaennartkcL 
Cardigan,  Brecknock. — Norwich  :  Norwich,  Norfolk,  SoiTuiL 
Sudbury. — Oxkobd  :  Oxford. — Peterborough  :  NoitliaiDptGr 
— Rochester  :  Rochester. — Salisbury  :  Wilts,  Berks,  SaniM, 
—Winchester  :  Winchester,  Surrey. — Worcester  :  W<»- 
cester. 

This  is  the  best  printed  list  I  have  ever  seen,  presented  in 
Weaver^s  "  Funeral  Monuments,^  (page  886,  &c.)  having  the 
valuation  of  each  archdeaconry  annexed  ;  taken,  as  he  saith,  (and  I 
believe  him  therein,)  out  of  sir  Robert  Cotton'^s  library  ;  and  vet  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  complete. 

Wherefore  I  supply  Warwick,  (in  the  diocess  of  Worcester,)  as 
I  find  it  in  a  more  perfect  written  catalogue.  And  yet  still  one  is 
wanting,  even  Westminster,  whose  church  was  advanced  to  the  see 
of  a  bishop  by  king  Henry  YIII. ;  and  though  since  it  hath  htsi 
set  back  from  a  cathedral  to  a  collegiate-church  ;  yet  it  still  retab- 
eth  the  honour  to  send  one  of  their  prebendaries  (by  the  title  of 
their  archdeacon)  to  the  Convocation.  And  thus  we  have  our  fall 
number  of  fifty-four. 

But  whereas  the  Animadvertor  taxeth  me  for  saying,  "  The  Cob- 
vocation  consisted  of  six-score  :  ^'^  I  confess,  when  I  first  read  lis 
words,  I  had  not  a  "  Church-History*"  by  me,  to  confute  it.  Yet 
I  conceived  such  positiveness  in  a  number  improbable  to  fall  from 
my  pen,  who  had  learned  this  lesson  from  the  best  of  teachers,  (the 
Spirit  of  God,)  not  to  be  peremptory,  but  to  leave  a  latitude  in 
numbers  of  this  nature. 

Ijj  Times  : — "  Darius  being  about  threescore  and  two  years 
old,"  Dan,  v,  31.  "  Jesus  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,'' 
Luke  iii.  23. 

In  Places: — "From  Jerusalem  about  sixty  furlongs,"^  Luke 
xxiv.  13.  "  Had  rowed  about  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  furlongs," 
John  vi.  19. 

In  Persons  : — "  About  six  hundred  thousand  men  cm  foot,'' 
Exod.  xii.  37*  "  Added  to  the  church  about  three  thousand  souls,"" 
Acts  ii.  41. 

But  upon  inspection  of  my  book,  my  words  were  :  **  The  whole 
House  consisting  of  about  six-score ;  ^'  where  *'  about  *"  is  receptiTc 
of  more  or  less.  Besides,  the  Convocation,  as  to  the  efl^tnal 
managing  of  matters,  properly  consisted  not  of  the  members  belong- 
ing thereto,  but  present  therein ;  and  some  five-score  and  ten  vas 
the  general  and  constant  appearance ;  the  rest  being  absent  for  agi\ 
sickness,  and  other  detentions. 

X)b,»  IIeylin. — AVhich  writing,  (^^  an  instrument "  our  author  calls 
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it,)   being  communicated  to  the  clergy  by  the  lord  archbishop  on  the 

xaorrow  afler,  did  so  compose  the  minds  of  all  men,  that  they  went 

forwards  very  cheerfully  with  the  work  in  hand:    the  principal  of 

'tliose  whom  our  author  calls  Dissenters  bringing  in  the  Canon  of 

preaching  for  conformity,  (being  the  eighth  Canon  in  the  book,  as  now 

"thej  are  placed,)  which  was  receired  and  allowed  of,  as  it  came  from 

liis  hand  without  alteration. 

Fuller. — ^And  calleth  it  "an  instrument'"  properly  aiough 
both  to  the  original  notation,  and  modem  acceptation  of  the  word. 
Instrument  is  so  termed  ab  imtruendo^  **  from  instructing.''  This  wri- 
ting did  Brst  instruct  us  at  the  present,  that,  by  the  judgment  of  those 
great  statesmen  and  lawyers,  we  might  legally  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament.  And,  since,  this  writing  hath 
(by  the  event  thereof)  instructed  us,  that,  seeing  the  judgments  of 
tbe  grandees  in  the  law  were  censured  erroneous  in  Parliament, 
it  is  unsafe  in  matters  of  this  nature  to  rely  on  the  opinions  of  any 
(comparatively)  private  persons. 

As  for  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  I  appeal  to  the  critics 
in  language,  whether  this  writing  (as  the  Animadvertor  is  fain  to 
term  it)  of  the  Judges  may  not  be  called  by  the  general  name  of 
*'  instrument,''  harmoniously  enough  to  the  propriety  thereof. 

274.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^Howsoever,  our  author  keeps  himself  to  his 
former  folly,  shutting  up  his  extravagancy  with  this  conclusion  :  ^^  Thus 
-was  an  old  Convocation  converted  into  a  new  Synod."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol. 
iii.  p.  407.)  An  expression  borrowed  from  the  speech  of  a  "  witty 
gentleman,"  as  he  is  called  by  the  author  of  "  the  History  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Charles,"  and  since  by  him  declared  to  be  the  lord  George 
Digby,  now  earl  of  Bristol.  But  he  that  spent  most  of  his  wit  upon 
it,  and  thereby  gave  occasion  unto  others  for  the  like  mistakings, 
was  sir  Edward  Deering,  in  a  speech  made  against  these  Canons, 
anno  1640;  where  we  find  these  flourishes:  '^ Would  you  confute 
the  Convocation?  They  were  a  holy  Synod.  Would  you  argue 
against  the  Synod  ?  Why,  they  were  Commissioners.  Would  you 
dispute  the  Commission  ?  They  will  mingle  all  powers  together,  and 
answer,  that  they  were  some  fourth  thing,  that  neither  we  know  nor 
imagine ;  that  is  to  say,"  (as  it  follows  afterwards,  page  27,)  "  a  convo- 
cational-synodical  Assembly  of  Commissioners."  *  More  of  this  fine 
stuff  we  may  see  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  judge,  by  tliis 
remnant,  of  the  whole  piece ;  and  find  it  upon  proof  to  be  very  slight, 
and  not  worth  the  wearing.  For,  First,  the  gentleman  could  not,  and 
our  author  cannot,  choose  but  know,  that  a  Convocation  and  a  Synod 
(as  used  in  England  of  late  times)  are  but  the  same  one  thing  under 
divers  names,  the  one  borrowed  from  a  Grecian — ^the  other  from  a 
Latin— original ;  the  Convocation  of  the  clergy  of   the  province  of 

•  «*  Collection  of  Speeches, "  p.  26. 
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Canterbuxj  being  nothing  but  a  ProTincial  Synod;  as   a  Natioui 
Synod  is  nothing  else  but  the  Conrocation  of  the  clexgj  of  both  pro- 
vinces.    Secondly.  Our  author  knows  bj  this  time,  that  the  CknaiiiK- 
sion,  which  seems  to  make  this  doughty  difference,  dianged  not  the 
Convocation  into  a  Synod,  (as  some  vainly  think,)  but  only  made  that 
Convocation  active  in  order  to  the  making  of  Canons,  which  othemrise 
had  been  able  to  proceed  no  further  than  the  grant  of  subsidies;. 
Thirdly.  That  nothing  is  more  ordinary  than  for  the  Ck>nTocatioiis  of 
all  times  since  the  Reformation  to  take  unto  themselves  the  name  of 
Synods.     For,  *^the  Articles  of  Religion,"  made  in  the  Convocatioa 
anno  1552,  are  called,  in  the  title  of  the  book,  Articuli  de  quibus  im 
Sjfnodo  Londinensi  canvenit^  ^c.    The  same  name  given   to  those 
agreed  on  in  the  Convocation,  anno  1562,  as  appears  hj  the  tide  of 
that  book  also,  in  the  Latin  edition.     The  Canons  of  the  year  1571 
are  said  to  be  concluded  and  agreed  upon  tit  Synodo  inckoalS  Lomd, 
in  cede  Divi  Pauli^  S^c.    In  the  year  1575  came  out  a  Book  of  Arti- 
cles, with  this  title  following ;  namely,  ^^  Articles  whereupon  it  \ns 
agreed  by  the  most  reverend  Father  in  God  the  Archbishop  of  Cha- 
terbory,  and  other  the  Bishops,  and  the  whole  Clergy  in  the  Provinoe 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  Convocation  or  Synod  holden  at  Westminster.* 
The  like  we  find  in  the  year  1597,  (being  the  last  active  Convocatiogi 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,)  in  which  we  meet  with  a  book  entitnled, 
ConHitutiones  Ecclenasticas^  S^c.  in  Synodo  inchoaid  Londtni  otcextmo 
quinto  Die  Mensit  Octobrit, 

Fuller. — I  request  the  reader  would  be  pleased  to  call  to  his 
remembrance  a  passage  of  the  AnimadvertorX  on  my  fifth  book, 
relating  to  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  :— 

'^  I  must  confess  myself  to  be  at  a  loss  in  tbis  intricate  labyrinUi, 
unless,  perhaps,  there  were  some  critical  difference  in  those  elder 
times  between  a  Synod  and  a  Convocation ;  the  first  being 
called  by  the  archbishops  in  their  several  and  respective  provinces, 
as  the  necessities  of  the  church — the  other  only  by  the  king,  as 
his  occasions  and  affairs — did  require  the  same/^  * 

I  find  myself  now  in  tlie  like  labyrinth,  and  can  meet  with  no 
Ariadne^s  thread  to  extricate  myself.  I  confess,  commonly^  Convo- 
cation and  Synod  pass  for  synonymes,  signifying  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  yet  some  make  this  nice  difference : — 

1.  Convocation^  which  is,  in  the  beginning  and  ending,  parallel 
with  the  Parliament. 

2.  Synods  which  is  called  by  the  king  out  of  Parliament. 

I  acknowledge  myself  a  seeker  in  this  point,  and  will  not  wilfully 
bolt  mine  eyes  against  the  beams  of  truth,  by  whomsoever  delivered. 
Meantime,  I  crave  leave  to  enter  this  my  dissatis&ction  herein, 
seeing  the  Animadvertor  so  lately  did  confess  his  in  a  thing  of  the 
like  nature. 

*  See  page  467  of  tbis  volume. — ^Edit. 
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]!>«.  Heylin. — ^Oiir  author,  finally,  is  to  know,  that  though  the 
iiie]xil>er8  of  the  two  Conyocations  of  York  and  Canterhuxj  did  not 
meet  in  person,  yet  they  communicated  their  counsels,  the  results  of 
tlie  one  being  dispatched  unto  the  other,  and  there  agreed  on  or 
rejected,  as  they  saw  cause  for  it. 

Fuller. — I  am  not  to  know  it,  fori  knew  it  before,  and  nothing 
in  my  book  appears  to  the  contrary,  that  the  two  provincial  Synods 
privately  did  communicate  their  transactions,  as  they  were  in  fieri^ 
*-''  in  the  making ;  "  and  at  last  publicly,  ni^mely,  when  we  at  West- 
minster had  completed  the  Canons,  by  our  subscription  thereunto. 

I>R.  HETLiN.-^Whicb,  laid  together,  shows  the  Tanity  of  another 
passage  in.  the  speech  of  sir  Edward  Deering,  where  he  vapoureth 
thus;  namely,   ^'A  strange  Commission,  wherein  no  one  Commis- 
sioner's name  is  to  be  found ;  a  strange  Convocation,  that  lived  when 
the  Parliament  was  dead ;  a  strange  holy  Synod,  where  one  part  never 
samr,  never  conferred  with  the  other."    Lastly,  Sir  Edward  Deering 
seems  to  marvel  at  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Canons  then  in  question, 
expressing,  that  ^^  they  were  treated  upon  in  Convocation,  agreed  upon 
in  Synod."     '^  And  this,"  saith  he,  ^^  is  a  new  mould  to  cast  Canons  in, 
nerer  used  before."    But  had  he  looked  upon  the  title  of  the  Book  of 
Canons,  anno  1603,  he  had  found  it  otherwise.  The  title  this :  namely, 
^^  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical,  treated  by  the  Bisho]^  of 
Ijondon,  President  of  the  Convocation  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
&c.  and  agreed  upon  with  the  King's  Majesty's  Licence  in  their  Synod 
begun  at  London,  anno  1603."    And  so  much  for  the  satisfaction  of 
all  such  persons,  whom  either  that  gentleman,  or  this  our  author,  has 
misinformed,  and  consequently  abused  in  this  particular. 

FuLLEE. — He  hath  now  vapoured  out  that,  which  by  the 
apostle  is  termed  even  ^'  a  vapour  which  appeareth  for  a  little  time 
and  then  vanisheth  away,^^  James  iv.  4.  Being  dead,  the  Animad- 
vertor  might  have  spared  this  expression  upon  him. 

I  believe  neither  he  nor  the  author  did  wittingly  or  willingly  mis- 
inform any,  and  therefore  cannot  by  any  charitable  pen  be  justly 
condemned  for  abusing  them.     Our  author  proceeds  : — 

275.  Dk.  Heylin. — "  Now  because  great  bodies  move  slowly,  &c. 
it  was  thought  fit  to  contract  the  Synod  into  a  select  Committee  of 
some  twenty-six,  beside  the  Prolocutor."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  407.) 
No  such  contracting  of  the  Synod  as  our  author  speaks  of.  There  was 
indeed  a  Committee  of  twenty-six,  or  thereabouts,  appointed  to  consi- 
der of  a  Canon  for  uniformity  in  some  rites  and  ceremonies ;  of  which 
number  were  the  principal  of  those  whom  he  calls  Dissenters,  and  our 
author  too  amongst  the  rest ;  who  having  agreed  upon  the  Canon,  it 
was  by  them  presented  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in  Convocation,  and 
by  them  approved.     And  possible  it  is,  that  the  drawing-up  of  some 
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other  Canons  might  be  referred  also  to  that  Committee,  (as  is  aeco- 
tomed  in  such  cases,)  without  contracting  the  whole  House  into  tbt 
small  body,  or  excluding  any  man  firom  being  present  at  their  ok- 
sultation. 

Fulleh. — I  know  not  what  offence  the  word  "contnictiiig' 
may  give  ;  but  my  meaning,  obvious  to  any  reader,  is  this, — that  i 
select  Committee  was  appointed,  to  prepare  matters  of  greatest 
importance  ;  no  member  being  excluded  from  being  present  at,  but 
from  giving  a  vote  in,  that  consultation. 

276.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^But  whereas  our  author  afterwards  telb  ns, 
that  ^'  nothing  should  be  accounted  the  act  of  the  House  till  thiioe 
(as  he  takes  it)  publicly  voted  therein."  (Idem,  ibid,)  It  is  hot  ai 
he  takes  it,  or  mistakes  it,  rather ;  and  so  let  it  go. 

Fuller. — He  might  have  allowed  me  the  liberty  of  that  modest 
parenthesis,  ["  as  I  take  it,^]  without  carping  at  it.  Some  things, 
I  confess,  (having  since  better  informed  myself,)  passed,  at  the  first 
time  ;  but  others  which  were  merely  new  were  thrice  read,  on  ihe 
same  token  that  it  occasioned  the  contest  betwixt  the  Prolocutor 
and  Dr.  Holds  worth. 

277-  Dr.  Heylin. — But  I  needed  not  to  have  signified,  6iat  oir 
author  was  one  of  this  Committee,  he  will  tell  it  himself;  and  he 
will  tell  us  more  than  that,  publishing  himself  for  one  of  the  thirtj-«x 
Dissenters,  the  better  to  ingratiate  himself  vrith  the  rising  side.  "  Tbe 
next  day,"  (so  he  lets  us  know,)  '^  we  all  subscribed  the  Canons ; 
suffering  ourselves  (according  to  the  order  of  such  meetings)  to  be  all 
concluded  by  the  majority  of  votes,  though  some  of  us  in  the  Comnut- 
tee  privately  dissented  in  the  passing  of  many  particulars."  (Ch.  Hist. 
vol.  iii.  p.  409.)  So  then  our  author  was  content  to  play  the  good- 
fellow  at  the  last,  and  go  along  hand  in  hand  with  the  rest  of  his  eom- 
pany ;  dissenting  privately,  but  consenting  publicly,  which  is  as  much 
as  can  be  looked  for. 

Fuller. — It  is  not  worth  the  while  for  him  who  is  falling  into 
the  grave  to  endeavour  to  ingratiate  himself  with  any  **  rising  side.'' 
I  appeal  to  the  Animadvertor^s  own  conscience,  if  I  have  not  writ- 
ten the  plain  truth  herein.     Our  author  proceeds  :-— 

278.  Dr.  Heylin. — 'VNo  sooner  came  these  Canons  abroad  into  a 
public  view,  but  various  were  men's  censures  upon  them."  (Ch.  Hist 
vol.  iii.  p.  409.)  Not  possible  that,  in  such  a  confusion  both  of  affec^ 
tions  and  opinions,  it  should  otherwise  be.  Non  omnibus  una  voimM- 
iasy  was  a  note  of  old,  and  will  hold  true  as  long  as  ^^  there  are  many 
men  to  have  many  minds."  And  yet,  if  my  information  deceive  me 
not,  these  Canons  found  great  approbation  from  the  mouths  of  some, 
from  whom  it  had  been  least  expected;   particularly  from  Justice 
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Orool£»  wbose  argament  in  the  case  of  Ship-money  was  printed  after- 

'waxds  by  the  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Of  whom  I  have 

l>eeii  told,  by  a  person  of  great  worth  and  credit,  that,  haying  read 

over   the  Book  of  Canons,  when  it  first  came  out,  hfe  lifted  up  his 

l^ands,  and  gave  hearty  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  had  lived  to 

see  such  good  effects  of  a  Convocation.     It  was  very  well  that  they 

pleased  him ;   but  that  they  should  please  all  men,  was  not  to  be 

lioped  for. 

Fuller. — This  is  all  additory,  nothing  at  all  opposite,  to  what 
I  have  written  \  so  we  may  proceed.     Our  author  proceeds  : — 

279.  Dr.  HeyLin. — "  Many  took   exception  at  the  hollowness  of 

^he  oath  in  the  middle  thereof,  having  its  bowels  puffed  up  with  a 

'windj  ei  cetera^  a  cheveril  word,  which  might  be  stretched  as  men 

ivould  measure  it."    (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  410.)     Of  this  et  cetera^ 

i^hich  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  I  shall  now  say  nothing. 

Somewhat  is  here  subjoined  by  our  author  in  excuse  thereof,  the  rest 

made  up  by  the  Observator.     Only  I*  shall  make  bold  to  ask  him,  why 

lie  observed  not  this  et  cetera  when  the  oath  was  first  under  considera^ 

tion  ?  or  why  he  signified  not  his  dissent  when  it  came  to  the  vote, 

and  showed  some  reasons  which  might  move  him  to  object  against  it  ? 

It  had  been  fitter  for  ^'  a  wise  and  judicious  man  "  to  signify  his  dislike 

of  any  thing  when  it  might  be  mended,  than  to  join  with  others  in 

condemning  it  when  it  was  past  remedy. 

Fuller. — I  was  not  sensible  of  any  just  cause  of  exception 
therein.  The  Animadvertor  confesseth,  that  I  have  subjoined 
somewhat  ^  in  the  excuse  thereof.  And  let  me  add,  that  that 
somewhat  ^  is  as  much  to  purpose  in  defence  of  that  oath,  (being 
borrowed  from  as  learned  and  pious  a  pen  as  England  then 
enjoyed,)  as  any  thing  that  the  Animadvertor  or  his  party  can 
allege.  Wherefore,  except  "joining  with  those  who  do  defend  it" 
be  the  same  with  "joining  with  those  who  do  condemn  it,*"  the 
Animadvertor  hath  unjustly  ranked  me  amongst  the  latter. 

280.  Dr.  Heylin. — But,  mala  mensy  malus  animus^  as  the  saying 
is.  The  Convocation  had  no  ill  intent  in  it  when  they  passed  it  so  ; 
though  some  few,  out  of  their  perverseness  and  corrupt  affections,  were 
willing  to  put  their  own  sense  on  it,  and  spoil  an  honest-meaning  text 
with  a  factious  gloss.  But  let  us  follow  our  author  as  he  leads  the 
way,  and  we  shall  find,  that 

"  Some  bishops  were  very  forward  in  pressing  this  oath,  even  before 
the  time  thereof.  For,  whereas  a  liberty  was  allowed  to  all  to  delibe- 
rate thereon,  until  the  Feast  of  Michael  the  Archangel,  some  presently 
pressed  the  ministers  of  their  diocesses  for  the  taking  thereof."  (Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  411.)  It  seems  by  this,  that  our  author  was  so  ^r 
from  taking  notice  of  any  thing  done  in  the  Convocation,  when  the 
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Canon  for  the  oath  was  framed,  that  he  nerer  80  much  as  looked  k 
the  Canon  itself  since  the  hook  came  out.  He  had  not  ebe  drooKt 
of  a  lihertj  of  deliheration  till  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Aicbsfd 
which  I  am  sure  the  Canon  gires  not.  The  Sjnod  did  indeed  deem. 
that  ^'  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  all  other  priests  sod  deaoniL 
in  places  exempt  or  not  exempt,  should,  before  the  second  dij « 
Norember  next  ensuing,  take  the  following  oath,  against  all  lonontki 
of  doctrine  or  discipline."  *  By  which  we  see,  that  the  oadi  ins  to 
be  given  and  taken  before  the  second  of  Norember  ;  but  no  sncli  tkiig 
as  liberty  of  deliben^tion  tiU  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  And  therefort! 
if  some  bishops  did  press  the  clergy  of  their  several  and  rapecdre 
diocesses,  as  soon  as  they  returned  home  from  the  ConTocation,  tiier 
might  well  do  it  by  the  Canon,  without  making  any  sack^^esBjof 
their  activity,  if  Providence,"  as4>ur  author  most  wisely  words  it,'' h&d 
not  prevented  them." 

FoLLER.-»-Though  there  was  no  solemn  order  entered  or  printed, 
yet  am  I  sure,  (having  cause  to  be  assured  thereof,)  sodi  a  coo- 
descension  was  agreed  on ;  and  I  know  who  did  plesd  the  bes^t 
of  such  deliberation,  on  the  same  token  it  was  denied  to  him. 

281 .  Dr.  Hbylin. — If  any  of  the  bishops  did  require  their  cfcijy 
to  take  the  oath  upon  their  knees,  (as  he  says  they  did,)  thoiigiiit^ 
more  than  was  directed  by  the  Canon,  yet  I  conceive  that  no  wse 
man  would  scruple  at  it,  considering  the  grayity  and  greatneflof  ibe 
business  which  he  was  about. 

FuLLEE. — The  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  being  of  a^ 
high  and  holy  a  nature  and  concernment,  are  never  urged  in  that 
posture.  All  things  are  disposed  of  by  Divine  Providence;  m 
let  the  Doctor  write  against  me  what  he  pleaseth ;  but  take  Iced 
how  he  writes  corrective  Animadversions  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Greatest  and  Best  of  Beings. 

282.  Dr.  Heylin.— But  then,  « the  exception  of  excepeioM  ^ 
because  they  were  generally  condemned  as  illegally  passed,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  fundamental  liberty  of  the  subject ;  whereof  ve  sm 
hear  enough  in  the  next  Parliament"  (Ch.  Hist  vol.  iii.  P-  ^^?) 
Not  "  generally  condemned,"  either  "  as  illegally  passed,"  or  ss  tendiss 
to  "  prejudice  of  the  subjects'  rights,"  I  am  sure  of  that  Scarce  «> 
much  as  condemned  by  any  for  those  respects,  but  by  such  whom  » 
concerned  (for  carrying  on  of  their  designs)  to  weaken  the  aathon^ 
of  the  church,  and  advance  their  own.  •  But  because  our  author  tew 
us,  that  we  shall  find  enough  of  this  in  the  following  Parliament,  ve 
are  to  follow  him  to  that  Parliament  for  our  satisfaction :  and  theicj« 
find,  that  Mr.  Maynard  made  a  speech,  in  the  Committee  of  l^ 

•  Canon  viU,  1640. 
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si|2^inst  the  Canons  made  by  the  bishops  in  the  last  Convocation, 
••*  in.  which  he  endeavoured  to  proye,"  &c. 

Fuller. — Diogenes  being  demanded  what  one  should  give  him 

t^o   strike  on  the  head  as  hard  as  he  could ;  ^'  Oive  me,^^  said  he, 

^^  \>ui  an  helmet.^     Well  &re  my  helmet,  the  seasonable  interposi- 

tAon  of  the  word  "  endeavoured  !'^  which  hath  secured  me  from  the 

Uo-ws   of  the   Animadvertor,   and    perchance  his    hand    thereby 

reiunded.     Besides,  I  have  a  double  helmet ;  Mr.  (now  Serjeant) 

ISff  aynard,  no  less  eminently  known  for  his  skill  in  law,  than  for  his 

love  to  the  clergy,  by  pleading  so  eifectually  (in  his  success  as  well 

as  desirej  for  their  tithes.     Wherefore,  being  weary  with  this  long 

contest,  I  resolve  for  a  while  even  to  take  my  natural  rest,  and  will 

'    quietly  sleep,  until  jogged  by  that  which  particularly  concemeth 

me. 

283 — 286.  Dr.  Heylin. — "  Endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  cleigy 
had  no  power  to  make  Canons,  without  common  consent  in  Parliament, 
because,  in  the  Saxon  times,  laws  and  constitutions  ecclesiastical  had 
the  confinnation  of  peers,  and  sometimes  of  the  people ;  to  which 
great  Councils  our  Parliaments  do  succeed."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  424.) 
Which  argument,  if  it  be  of  force  to  prove,  that  the  clergy  can  make 
no  Canons  vnthout  consent  of  the  peers  and  people  in  Parliament ;  it 
must  prove  also,  that  the  peers  and  people  can  make  no  statutes  with- 
out consent  of  the  clergy  in  their  Cotf^ocation.     My  reason  is,  because 
such  Councils  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons  were  mixed  assemblies,  con- 
sisting as  well  of  laics  as  of  ecclesiastics ;  and  the  matters  there  con- 
cluded on  of  a  mixed  nature  also,  laws  being  passed  as  commonly  in 
them  in  order  to  the  good  governance  of  the  commonwealth,  as  Canons 
for  the  regulating  such  things  as  concerned  religion.     But  these  great 
Councils  of  the  Saxons  being  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  times  'ensu- 
ing, the  clergy  did  their  work  by  themselves,  without  any  confirmation 
from  the  king  or  Parliament,  till  the  submission  of  the  clergy  to  king 
Henry  YIII.    And  if  the  Parliaments  did  succeed  in  the  place  of 
those  great  Councils,  (as  he  says  they  did,)  it  was  because  that  anci- 
ently the  Procurators  of  the  clergy,  not  the  bishops  only,  had  their 
place  in  Parliament,  though  neither  peers  nor  people  voted  in  the 
Convocations.     Which  being  so,  it  is  not  much  to  be  admired,  ^'  that 
there  was  some  checking  "  (as  is  said  in  the  Second  argument)  '^  about 
the  disuse  of  the  general  making  of  such  church-laws.*'    But  checking 
or  repining  at  the  proceeding  of  any  superior  court,  makes  not  the 
Acts  thereof  illegal ;  for,  if  it  did,  the  Acts  of  Parliaments  themselves 
would  be  reputed  of  no  force,  or  illegally  made,  because  the  clergy  for 
a  long  time  have  checked  (and  think  they  have  good  cause  to  check) 
for  their  being  excluded.     Which  checking  of  the  Commons  appears 
not  only  in  those  ancient  authors  which  the  gentleman  cited,  but  in 
the  remonstrance  tendered  by  them  to  king  Henry  YIII.  exemplified 
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at  large  in  these  Ammadvemons  on  ^^.'^^^^J^tnbe  Convo«. 
HJrfnrv  "  No  61.*    But  becausc  this,  being  a  recortt  oi 
tiot-y -;  le  ^tbin  tbe  walk  of  ^Oom-n^^  I^^ 
Mm'in  mind  of  that  memorabU  paa^ge  ^J^^^^^-^^  u«n«el«. 
HI. ;  which  in  brief  was  this :  The  Commons  ^  ^ 

aggrieved  as  well  ^^^  -^^r^Sr^  wS:^  --  ^^ 
their  Synods,  as  with  «'"'*  ^7*  "  ^Ijy  than  the  common  people, 
passed,  more  to  the  advantage  «f  J^«  ^^  ^„  ^^t  nor  Ordinance 
put  in  a  BiU  to  thU  effect;  f«^*^yv  ^^T  "^^l^tition  of  the  ««d 
Luld  from  thenceforth  be  made  o'Pt^^on^e  J^     ^  ^^  Com- 

clergy,  without  the  con»«''V^.*^^rr!!;e  by^^y  Constitution. 
moM  should  not  be  bound,  m  tunes  *"  ^^^"^  J^ge,  to  which 
Blade  by  the  clergy  of  thu.  realm,  for  theu  o^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
the  Commons  of  this  reahn  had  not  S^^J^^  „^  „euUHt  rstre 

which  is  this,  (and  it  is  worth  ^' IT^ljuT sanz  Uur  as^ 

«^„se  the  said   ^'^^^^'^^''i^Jt^ie,  Act,orOrii. 
indeed  they  were  not  m  those  t^r^J  /y  ^^  ^f  Parliament.-    Bat 
nance,  made  without  their  «^'^>';;  *J^f  £w  of  the  Commons, 
that  which  could  not  be  ^^t'^f  ^J  J'^^  iS.  was  in  some  part 
in  the  declining  and  last  tmies  of  '""8  ^^"  Henry  VHL  who, 
effected  by  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  ^^^^^  ^^  „pc«. 
Jo  satisfy'the  desires  of  f !  ^omr ns  m  tb«  pa^-laj^^^  ^^ 
their  checkings,  obtained  from    be  f '^' *J  ^''^  tefo„  i,  said; 
tnake  nor  execute  any  Canons  without  »^^°^^;^"Lo^ded  on  the 
so  that  the  king's  power  of  confim-g  ^«>-/-/,,,  ^^  „  ^, 

free  and  -ol«"*-y  ^t-^r^"  °^,*teiTfo^^^^^  as  « the  pope's 
Third  argument  objecteth,  on  so  '^^r.^Vnope  not  making  Canons 
making  Canons  by  hU  sole  power :  ^^^Jf^^  -^  the  v^  "^ 
here,  nor  putting  his  Prescripts  and  l«"«f  Jj^T^-.  So  Aat  the 
CanU  but  only  as  a  remedy  for  -me  pre-n^  « W  ^  ,, 

king's  power  in  this  Pf '^^^iSJ^^y  -«l^e  CaJo Js  without 
said  it  was,  it  may  well  stand,  «  Aat  If"^^ J^y  ^ut  whereas  it 

consent  of  Parliament^  though  he  saith  ^W  "^^^   ^       ^  q^^ 

U  argued,  in  the  Fourth  P'^^Jt   ^/^^^^^l  no^-^e  Cano« 
mission,  in  which  it  is  said,  that    ^«  ''^^^  \   ^    j      ^  alone  thej 
vrithout  the  kin^s  leave,"  doth  -<>*  ""P'j' ^W  thU  for  law,  and 
may  make  them ;  I  cannot  think  that  he  delivered  tn 
m^h  less  for  logic.     For,  had  this  been  lo^ed  on^^^^J^^  J,  , 

of  law,  the  ^'^^^'^-''.^''^^,^Z:iTen^^^^-^  -  --^^ 
other,  and  been  as  sensible  of  the  '""g'^'^^'^i^       ^a  been  aboat 
this  power  without  them,  as  anciently  some  "^  tp^^^JT 
the  dluse  of  the  like  general  consent  m  the  making  of  them. 

FuLLEE — Darmit  securus. 
'    287.  Dk.  HEVLiK.-In  the  next  place  our  author  tells  n-  that. 

•  See  pagea  417-419  of  thte  volume. --Edit. 
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*'  Mr.  Majnard  endearoured  also  to  prore,  that  these  Canons  were 
against  the  king's  prerogative,  the  rights,  liberties,  and  properties  of 
the  Bubject"  (Ch.  Hist.  toI.  iii.  p.  424.)     And  he  saith  well,  that  it 
"was   **  endeavoured   to  be  proved,**  and  endeavoured  only ;   nothing 
amounting  to  a  proof  being  to  be  found  in  that  which  follows.     It  had 
before  been  voted  hj  the  House  of  Commons,  that  '^  the  Canons  are 
against  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  realm,  against  the  king's  prerogative, 
property  of  the  subject,  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and  do  tend  to  &ction 
and  sedition."    And  it  was  fit  that  some  endeavours  should  be  used  to 
make  good  the  vote.     But  this,  being  but  a  general  chaise,  requires  a 
general  answer  only ;  and  it  shall  be  this  :  ^'  Before  the  Canons  were 
subscribed,  they  were  imparted  to  the  king  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  by  the   king  commimicated  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Council ;  who,  calling  to  them  the  assistance  of  the  Judgei^  and  some 
of  the  king's  Counsel  learned  in  the  laws  of  this  realm,  caused  the  said 
Canons  to  be  read  and  considered  of,  the  king  being  then  present. 
By  all  which,  upon  due  and  mature  deliberation,  the  Canons  were 
approved ;  and,  being  so  approved,  were  sent  hack  to  the  clergy  in  the 
Convocation,  and  by  them  subscribed."  *    And  certainly  it  had  been 
strange,  that  they  should  pass  the  approbation  of  the  judges  and 
learned  lawyers,  had  they  contained  any  thing  "against  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  land,  the  property  of  the  subject,  and  the  rights  of 
Parliament,"  or  been  approved  of  by  the  Lords  of  his  majesty's  Coun- 
cil, had  any  thing  been  contained  in  them  *'  derogatory  to  the  king's 
prerogative,  or  tending  to  faction  and  sedition."    So  that  the  founda- 
tion being  ili  laid,  the  superstructures  and  objections  which  are  built 
upon  it  may  be  easily  shaken  and  thrown  down.     To  the  First  there- 
fore it  is  answered,  that  nothing  hath  been  more  ordinary  in  all  former 
times,  than  for  the  Canons  of  the  church  to  inflict  penalties  on  such  as 
shall  disobey  them ;  exemplified  in  the  late  Canons  of  1603,  many  of 
which  extend  not  only  unto  excommunication,  but  even  to  degradation 
and  irregularity,  for  which  see  Canons  38,  113,  &c.     To  the  Second, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  those  Canons  which  determineth  or  limit^th 
the  king's  authority,  but  much  that  makes  for  and  defendeth  the  right 
of  the  subject,  for  which  the  Convocation  might  rather  have  expected 
thinks  than  censure  from  ensuing  Parliaments.     To  the  Third,  that 
when  the  Canon  did  declare  the  government  of  kings  to  be  founded  on 
the  law  of  nature,  it  was  not  to  condemn  all  other  governments  as 
being  unlawful,  but  to  commend  that  of  the  kings  as  being  the  best. 
Nor  can  it  logically  be  inferred,  that  because  the  kingly  government  is 
not  received  in  all  places,  that  therefore  it  ought  not  so  to  he  :  or  that 
the  goverament  (by  this  Canon)  should  be  the  same  in  all  places,  and 
in  all  alike ;  because  some  kings  do  and  may  lawfully  part  with  many 
of  their  rights  for  the  good  of  their  subjects ;  which  others  do  and  may 
as  lawfully  retain  unto  themselves.     To  the  Fourth,  that  the  doctrine 

•  **  History  of  KiDg  Charlw*,'  fol.  208. 
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of  non-resistance  is  built  expressly  on  the  words  of  Si.  Paul,  'SUm. 
xiiL  2 ;  and  therefore  to  condemn  the  Canon  in  that  behalf,  is  to  coo- 
demn  the  word  of  God  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Finallj,  to  the 
Fifth  and  last,  that  the  statute  of  5,  6  Edward  YI.  deducing,  tliat  the 
days  there  mentioned  shall  be  kept  for  holj-^days,  and  no  other,  relalei 
only  to  the  abolishing  of  some  other  festiTals,  which  had  been  formerly 
observed  in  the  realm  of  England,  and  not  to  the  disabling  of  the 
church  from  ordaining  any  dther  holy-days  (on  emeigent  canaes)  in 
the  times  to  come. 

Fuller — Dormit  seowrw. 

Dr.  Heylin.— Assuredly  that  able  la¥ryer  would  have  spoken  more 
home  unto  the  point,  could  the  cause  haye  borne  it.  EloqueHlemJacii 
causcB  boniiasj  in  the  orator's  language.  And  therefore,  looldi^  on 
the  heads  of  tbe  arguments,  (as  our  author  represents  them  to  lu,)  I 
must  needs  think,  that  they  were  rather  fitted  to  the  sense  of  tbe 
House,  than  they  were  to  his  own. 

Fuller. — I  now  begin  to  awake,  and  rub  my  eyes,  hearing 
somewhat  wherein  I  am  concerned,  as  if  I  had  unfaithfully  related 
these  ailments. 

I  confess  it  is  but  a  breviate  of  tbem,  accommodated  to  the  pro- 
portion of  my  book ;  and  had  they  been  at  large,  much  lustre  must 
be  lost  whilst  related,  seeing  none  but  Mr.  Maynard  can  repeat  ibe 
arguments  of  Mr.  Maynard  to  equal  advantage.  HoweYer,  I  bad 
them  firom  as  observant  and  judicious  a  person  as  any  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  if  I  should  name  him,  the  Animadvertor  wouM 
believe  me  herein. 

Dr.  Hbtlin. — ^What  influence  these  aiguments  might  have  on  the 
House  of  Peers,  when  reported  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  I  am  not  aUe 
to  affirm.  But  so  far  I  concur  with  our  author,  ^  that  the j  lost  neither 
life  nor  lustre,"  as  they  came  from  his  mouth,  who  (as  our  anther  says) 
«  was  a  back-friend  to  the  Oanofis,  because  made  during  his  absence 
and  durance  in  the  Tower.**  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  424.)  A  piece  of 
ingenuity  which  I  did  not  look  for. 

Fuller. — There  are  some  pens  that  if  a  man  do  look  for  inge- 
nuity from  them,  he  may  look  for  it. 

S288,  289.  Dr.  Hetlin. — ^The  power  of  Convocation  being  thus 
shaken  and  endangered,  that  of  the  High-Commission  imd  the  Bishops' 
Courts  was  not  like  to  hold ;  the  one  being  taken  away  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  other  much  weakened  in  the  co-ercive  power 
thereof,  by  a  clause  in  that  Act ;  of  which  our  author  tells  ns,  that 

**Mr.  Fym  triumphed  at  this  success,  crying  out.  Digitus  Deij  ^It 
is  the  finger  of  God,  that  the  bishops  should  so  supinely  sufler  them- 
selves '  to  be  surprised  in  their  power."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iiL  p.  425.) 
And  well  might   Mr.  Pym  triumph,  as  having  gained  the  point  Be 
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Aimed  at,  in  subrerting  the  co-ercive  power,  and  consequently  the 
'whole  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.     But  be  had  no  reason  to 
impute  it  to  **  the  finger  of  God,"  or  to  the  carelessness  of  the  bishops 
in   suffering  themselves  to  be  so  supinely  surprised.     For,  First,  the 
'bishops  saw  too  plainly,  that  those  general  words,  by  which  they  were 
disabled  from  inflicting  any  pain  or  penalty,  would  be  extended  to 
suspension,  excommunication,  and  other  ecclesiastical  censures.    But, 
Secondly,  they  saw  withal  that  the  stream  was  too  strong  for  them  to 
Btriye  against,  most  of  the  Lords  being  wrought  on  by  the  popular 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  the  BiU.    Thirdly.  They  were 
not  without  hope,  that,  when  the  Scots'  army  was  disbanded,  and 
that  nation  satisfied  by  tbe  king's  condescensions  to  them,  there  might 
"be  such  an  explication  made  of  those  general  words,  as  to  restrain 
them  unto  temporal  pains  and  civil  penalties,  by  which  the  censures 
of  the  church  might  remain  as  formerly.     And,  Fourthly,  in  order 
thereunto  they  had  procured  a  Proviso  to  be  entered  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  ^^  That  the  general  words  in  this  Bill  should  extend  only  to  the 
Bigh-Gommission  Court,  and  not  reach  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tions;* for  which  consult  our  author,   Ch.   Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  425. 
Having  thus  passed  over  such  matters  as  concern  the  church,  we  will 
now  look  upon  some  few  things  which  relate  to  the  Parliament.     And 

the  first  is  that  -^ 

FuLLEB. — I  said  riot,  Mr.  Pym  "had  just  cause  to  triumph ;'' 
yea,  somewhat  foUoweth  in  my  History  to  the  contrary,  showing  he 
had  no  reason  to  rejoice,  and  condemn  the  bishops  herein,  seeing 
not  aupinetiess^  but  prudential  condescension,  for  the  time,  made, 
them  lather  sufferers  than  sv/rprUed  herein.  Only  I  say,  there  are . 
many  alive,  who  heard  him  siog  aloud  this  his  Victoria^  and  tbe 
echo  thereof  it  still  soundeth  in  their  ears. 

The  Animadvertor  himself  sometimes  triumpheth  over  my  mis- 
takes, and  carrieth  me  away  in  his  own  conceit ;  whilst  still  I  am 
sensible  of  my  own  liberty,  that  I  am  in  a  firee  condition. 

290.  Dr.  Heylix. — "  Dr.  Pocklington  and  Dr.  Bray  were  the  two  • 
first  that  felt  the  displeasures'  of  it ;  the  former  for  preaching  and 
printing — the  latter  for  licensing — ^two' books,  one  called  'Sunday  no 
Sabbath,'  the  other  '  the  Christian  Altar.' "  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  412.) 
Ko  other  way  to  pacify  the  high  displeasures  of  the  bishop  of  lincoln, 
but  by  such  a  sacrifice ;  who  therefore  is  intrusted  to  gather  such  pro- 
positions out  of  those  two  books  as  were  to  be  recanted  by  the  one, 
and  for  which  the  other  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  preferments.  And 
in  this  the  bishop  served  his  own  turn,  and  the  people's  too.  His  won 
turn  first,  in  the  great  controversy  of  the  altar,  in  which  he  was  so 
great  a  stickler,  and  in  which  Pocklington  was  thought  to  have  pro- 
Toked  him.  to  take  that  revenge.  The  people's  turn  he  served  next,  in 
the  condemning  and  recanting  of  some  points  about  the  sabbath ; 
though  therein  he  ran  cross  to  his  former  practice ;  who  had  been,  not 
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long  since,  so  far  from  those  Sabbatarian  rigours,  (wbidi  now  \i 
would  fisdn  be  thought  to  countenance,)  that  he  caused  a  comedj  to  l- 
acted  before  him  at  hb  house  at  Bugden,  not  only  on  a  Sondaj  io  tke 
afternoon,  but  upon  such  a  Sunday  also  on  which  he  had  pablklr 
giren  sacred  orders  both  to  priests  and  deacons.  And  to  this  cohk^j 
he  inrited  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and  dirers  of  the  nd^ilKHiziDi 
gentry. 

FuLLEB. — I  was  neither  an  actor  in,  nor  a  spectator  of,  tl^t 
comedy.  "  The  better  day,  the  worse  deed.""  I  rtcount  ii 
amongst  none  of  those  his  good  works  wherewith  he  abounded. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^Though,  on  this  turning  of  the  tide,  he  did  not  oqIt 
cause  these  Doctors  to  be  condemned  for  some  opinions  which  for* 
merly  himscjlf  allowed  o£^  but  mored,  at  the  Assembly  in  Jcraialeoi- 
Chamber,  that  all  books  should  be  publicly  burnt,  which  had  dispated 
the  morality  of  the  Lord's-day  sabbadi.  Quo  ieneam  nodo,  ^.  as  the 
poet  hath  it. 

Fuller. — I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  when,  in  Jcraa- 
lem-Chamber,  Mr.  Stephen  Marshall  urged  most  vehemcDtly  for 
severe  punishment  on  the  authors  of  those  books;  bishop  Wil- 
liams fell  foul  on  the  books,  moving  they  might  be  burned,  thai 
their  authors  might  the  better  escape.  Let  every  oncbctine*lii5 
share  herein. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^But,  whereas  our  author  tells  us  in  the  foflowing 
words,  that  "  soon  after  both  the  Doctors  deceased  for  griefi'  I  ^ 
with  some  confidence  tell  him,  there  was  no  such  matter ;  Dr.  i^'^' 
lington  living  about  two  years,  and  Dr.  Bray  above  four  years  after, 
with  as  great  cheerfulness  and  courage  as  ever  fonnerlj.  Ho't 
he  hath  dealt  with  Dr.  Ck>sin,  we  shall  see  more  at  large  hereaf^  in 
a  place  by  itself ;  the  discourse  thereof  being  too  long  and  <oo /oil  of 
particulars,  to  come  within  the  compass  of  an  AnimadTenion.t  In 
the  mean  time,  proceed  we  unto  bishop  Wren,  of  whom  thus  as 
followeth : — 

Fuller. — I  went  to  Peterborough  on  purpose,  in  qoo*  ^^^ 
information,  and  saw  Dr.  Pocklington'*s  grave ;  on  the  same  tokco, 
it  was  in  the  churchyard,  just  in  the  place  where  so  roany  Saxow 
were  murdered  and  martyred  by  the  Danes :  and  there  I  aw^ 
that  he  enjoyed   not  himself  after  his  censure.     Of  !)'•  '^^^ 

•  Tbta  obsolete  word,  of  Chancer'*  sge,  !■  a  deriratiw  fiom  tine  or  M^*"  ^ 
c9me»  our  iioiin  tinder;  and  both  the  primitive  verb  and  Its  compoim^"  lignify^*      ' 
io  kindle^  8kc.     How  appropriately  it  was  employed  in  this  sense  by  FBD«r»  the  c* 
wffl  show.— Edit.  f  Dr.  Cosin's  very  able  defence  of  himfelf  i»  ^J^ 

entire,  from  Hsylin's  Eram^n,  at  the  close  of  tliii  volinne,  irith  foo* 
Information. — Edit. 
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Ctliough  I  could)  I  say  Dothing ;  and  shall  return  an  answer  to  Dr. 
Cosin  at  the  end  of  this  book.     Our  author  proceeds  :— 

291.  Dr.  Hetlin. — "  A  Bill  was  sent  up  bj  the  Oommona  against 
Mattbew  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely,  containing  twentj-fiye  Articles,"  &c. 
{Clh.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  427.)  That  such  a  Bill  was  sent  up  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  undoubtedly  true.     And  no  less  true  it  is,  that  many 
impeachments  of  like  nature  were  hammered,  at  and  about  the  same 
time,   against  many  other  clergymen  of  good  note,  though  inferior 
order  ;  the  Articles  whereof  were  printed  and  exposed  to  open  sale,  to 
their   great  disparagement.     And  therefore  I  would  fain  know  the 
reason  why  this  man  should  be  singled  out  amongst  all  the  rest  to 
stand  impeached  upon  record  in  our  author's  History ;  especially  con- 
sidering that  there  was  nothing  done  by  the  Lords  in  pursuance  of  il, 
the  impeachment  dying,  in  a  manner,  as  soon  as  lk>m.    Was  it  because 
he  was  more  criminal  than  the  others  were,  or  that  the  charge  was 
\>etter  proved,  or  for  what  cause  else  ? 

Fuller.— I  will  give  the  reader  a  true  and  fair  account  thereof. 
Many  clergymen  (as  the  Animadvertor  observeth)  being  then  arti- 
cled against,  I  thought,  to  insert  all  would  clog  my  book  with  need- 
less numbers,  as  to  omit  aU  would  be  Interpreted  partiality  and 
unfaithfulness  in  an  Historian.   I  chose  therefore  the  middle  (as  the 
safest)  way,  to  instance  in  four ;  two  Doctors,  Bray  and  Pockling- 
ton  ;  one  Dean,  John  Cosin;  and  one  Bishop,  Matthew  Wren; 
conceiving  these  a  sufficient  representation  of  all  the  rest.     Where- 
fore I  cannot  see  how  the  Animadvertor  can  properly  say,  that 
bishop  Wren  was  by  me  ''  singled  out,^  e^ccept  a.quatemion  be  a 
single  man.    It  was  not  because  liis  chaige  was  bett/er  (which  for 
aught  I  know  was^not  at  all)  proved,  but  for  these  reasons  :— 

1.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  time,  clamoured  against. 

2.  He  was  one  of  the  highest  in  diptity^  clamoured  against. 

3.  He  was  one  that  hath  longest  been  a  sufierer  for  his  un-prose- 
cuted  accusation. 

And  here,  had  the  Animadvertor  been  pleased  as  well  to  take 
notice  of  flowers  and  herbs  in  my  Church-History,  as  what  he 
counteth  weeds  therein,  he  might  have  inserted  (yea,  with  justice 
could  not  have  omitted)  this  following  passage  :-  ^^  Bishop  Wren^s 
long  imprisonment  (being  never  brougkt-in  to  a  public  answer) 
hath  converted  many  of  his  adversaries  into  a  more  charitable 
opinion  of  him.*"  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  444.) 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^Well,  since  our  author  will  not,  I  will  tell  you,  why 
(he  singled  out  Matthew  Wren  amongst  all  the  rest)  ;  and  I  wil\  tell 
it  in  the  words  of  king  James,  in  the  Conference  at  HamptonrCourt, 
upon  occasion  of  a  needless  exception  taken  by  Dr.  Reynolds  at  i^ 
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passage  in  Eodesiasticas :  *^  What,  trow  ye,"  said  the  Idiig,  "naka 
these  men  so  angiy  with  Eoclesiasticus  ?  By  mj  sal,  I  think  he  vs 
a  bishop,  or  else  Uiey  would  nerer  use  him  so."  And  so  muek  &i 
that. 

FiTLLER.— Whether  Eoclesiasticus  was  a  bishop  or  no,  I  knoY 
not ;  this  I  know,  that  Ecclesiastes  was  a  preacher.  The  words  of 
kings  are  most  proper  for  the  mouths  of  kings  ;  and  aoYcreigns  maj 
speak  their  pleasure  to  their  subjects,  which  fit  not  fellow-sabjectE 
one  to  another.    And  so  much  for  that. 

My  extraction— who  was  Prd>endariu8  Prebendaride$j  and  rd»- 
tion  (as  the  Animadvertor  knows)  to  two  (no  mean)  bishops,  dt 
uncIes-HOsay  clear  me  from  any  episcopal  antipathy.  I  honour  any 
who  is  a  bidiop  ;  both  honour  and  love  him  who  is  a  zeligions  and 
learned  bishop.     Our  author  proceeds :— 

292.  Dr.  EterLiN.— '^  About  this  time  was  the  first  motion  of  a 
new  Protestation,  to  be  taken  all  oyer  England ;  which,  some  moaihs 
after,  was  generally  performed.**  (Gh.  Hist.  yoL  liL  p.  414.)  What 
time  this  was,  our  author  tells  us  in  the  maijg^  pointing  to  Feb.  4th ; 
about  which  time  there  was  no  mention  of  the  Protestation,  ms 
occasion  for  it.  The  first  mention  which  was  made  of  the  detest- 
ation was  upon  Monday,  May  3d ;  on  which  day  it  was  mentioned, 
firamed,  and  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
excepting  the  lord  Geoige  Digby,  (now  earl  of  Bristol,)  and  an  nnde 
of  his. 

Fuller. — I  appeal  to  the  surviving  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  (the  most  competent  judges  in  this  point,)  whether 
such  a  Protestation  was  not  hammered  (though  not  peifected) 
about  the  date  by  me  assigned. 

Acts  of  State  never  ride  post ;  and  it  seems  to  me  improbable, 
that  the  Protestation,  by  such  unused  approperation,  to  be  men- 
tioned, framed,  and  taken,  all  in  one  day.  But  herein  I  submit  to 
thos6  who  best  know  it. 

Dr.  Hbylin.— -The  occasion  of  it  was  a  speech  made  by  the  king, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  fiivour  of  the  earl  of  Straffi>xd,  npon  the 
Saturday  before;  which  moved  them  to  unite  themselves  by  this 
Protestation,  ^^  for  .bringing  to  condign  punishment  all  such  as  shall, 
either  by  force,  practice,  plots,  counsels,  conspiracies,  or  othennse,  & 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  of  any  thing  in  the  same  Protestation  con- 
tained." Which  Protestation,  being  carried  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
was,  after  some  few  days,  generally  taken  by  that  House  also.  But 
the  prevalent  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  having  fiirther  aims 
than  such  as  our  author  pleaseth  to  take  notice  of,  first  caused  it  to  be 
printed  by  an  Order  of  May  5th,  that  they  might  be  sent  down  to 
*'  the  Sheriffs  and  Justices  of  Peace  in  the  several  shires;"  to  whom 
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t;liey  intimated,  ^^  that,  as  they  justified  the  taking  of  it  in  themselres, 

so  they  could  not  but  approre  it  in  all  such  as  should  take  it."    But 

jjnding  that  this  did  not  much  edify  with  the  country  people,  they 

desired  the  Lords  to  concur  with  them  in  imposing  the  same.    Failing 

thereof,  by  an  Order  of  their  own  House  only,  July  SOih,  it  was 

declared,  *^  that  the  Protestation  made  by  them  was  fit  to  be  taken  by 

every  person  that  was  well-affected  in  religion,  and  to  the  good  of  the 

commonwealth ;  and,  therefore,  what  person  soerer  did  not  take  the 

same  was  unfit  to  bear  office  in  the  church  or  commonwealth." 

liVhich  notwithstanding,  many  refused  to  take  it,  as  our  author  telleth 

uSy  not  knowing  but  that  some  sinister  use  might  be  made  thereof;  as 

aftterwaid  appeared,  by  those  Pikes  and  Protestations  which  conducted 

some  of  the  five  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Fuller. — The  Animadvertor  and  the  author  have  in  this  para- 
graph lovingly  shaken  hands  together,  I  fear,  for  meeting  and 
parting  at  once ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  disjoin 
them  again.    Our  author  proceeds  :— 

203.  Db.  Hetlin. — ^*  About  this  time  came  forth  the  lord  Brooke's 
book  against  bishops,  accusing  them,  in  respect  of  their  parentage,  to 
be  de  face  populi^  *•  of  the  dregs  of  the  people ; '  and,  in  respect 
of  their  studies,  no  way  fit  for  government,  or  to  be  barons  in 
Parliament.*'  (Ch.  iiist.  vol.  iii.  p.  428.)  A  passage  misbecoming  no 
man's  pen  so  much  as  his  that  writ  it ;  whose  &ther  neither  was  of  a 
better  extraction  than  some,  nor  better  left,  as  in  the  way  of  his 
subsistence,  than  any  of  the  bishops  (whom  he  thus  upbraideth)  had 
been  left  by  their  fadiers. 

Fuller. — The  Animadvertor  will,  I  hope,  acknowledge  me  a 
fair  and  ingenuous  adversary,  on  a  token  best  known  to  us  alone. 
However,  Christianity  obligeth  me  to  take  no  unworthy  advantage 
of  my  brother  in  the  same  profession. 

Dr.  Hetlin.— From  the  first  part  of  which  calumny,  the  bishops 
freed  themselves  well  enough,  as  appears  by  our  author.  And  firom 
the  second,  since  they  were  too  modest  to  speak  in  their  own  com- 
mendations, our  author  might  have  freed  them,  with  one  of  the  old 
tales  which  are  in  his  budget.  And  the  tale  is  of  a  nobleman  in  king 
Hany  the  eighth's  time,  who  told  Mr.  Pace,  one  of  the  king's  secre- 
taries, in  contempt  of  learning,  ^'that  it  was  enough  for  noblemen's 
sons  to  wind  their  horn,  and  carry  their  hawk  fair;  and  to  leave 
study  and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  men."  To  whom  the 
aforesaid  Mr.  Pace  replied,  ^'  Then  you  and  other  noblemen  must  be 
content  that  your  children  may  wind  their  horns,  and  keep  their 
hawks,  while  the  children  of  mean  men  do  manage  matters  of 
estate."*     And  certainly  there   can    be  no  reason- why  men  that 

*. Camden's  **  RemainB," 
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liavc  been  rersed .  in  books,  studied  in  histories,  aod  therebj  nadit 
acquainted  with  the  chief  occurrences  of  most  states  and  kingdoai^ 
should  not  be  thought  as  fit  to  manage  the  affiuis  of  state,  as  ihmt 
who  spend  their  time  in  hawking  and  hunting,  if  not  upon  some  wont 
employments.  For,  that  a  superinduction  of  hoJ j  <Mcders  should  pron 
a  supersedeas  to  all  civil  prudence,  is  such  a  wild,  extrsragant  fimcj 
as  no  man  of  judgment  can  allow  of. 

Fuller. — I. never  said  it,  nor  thought  it;  I  will  neTer  write  s 
syllable  against  mine  own  vocation.  The  cleigy,  I  am  sure,  caonot 
be  impaired,  and  lay-noblemen,  I  hope,  may  be  improTed,  (to 
make  them  more  industrious  to  enable  Uiemselvea,)  hj  the  Ab>- 
madvertor'^s  story,  well  reported,  and  better  urged  and  applied. 
Our  author  proceeds  : — 

294.  Dr.  HsYLm.— ^'  The  next  day  the  twelye  sobacribets  were 
voted  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower;  sare  that  bishop  Morton,  of 
Durham,  and  Hall,  of  Norwidi,  found  some  favour."  (Gfa.  Hist 
ToL  iii.  p.  434.)  Our  author  speaks  this  of  those  twelve  bishops  who 
had  subscribed  a  Protestation  for  preserving  their  rights  and  votes  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  during  the  time  of  their  involantaiy  abaenee,  to 
which  they  were  compelled  by  threats,  menaces,  and  aome  open  acts 
of  violence  committed  on  them.  But  in  the  name  of  one  of  ^e 
bishops,  who  found,  the  favour  of  not  being  sent  unto  the  Tower,  be  is 
much  mistaken ;  it  not  being  Dr.  Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  but  Dr. 
Wright,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  who  iRmnd  that  fiivour  si 
their  hands. 

Fuller. — Not  "muchy'^  who  (if  at  all)  could  not  be  less  mis- 
taken. I  shall  provide,  God  willing,  the  next  edition  shall  be 
reformed  herein  ;  and  mean  time  desire  the  owner  of  my  foimer,  to 
rectify  it  with  their  pen  ;  who  immediately  can  remoYe  Coventry 
and  Lichfield  (though  eighty  miW  distance)  to  Norwidi;  tod 
thereby  he  will  much  Wri^At*  me,  and  nothing  at  all  wnmff 
himself. 

205.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^The  like  misnomer  I  find  after,  when  he 
speaks  of  <' WiUiam  earl  of  Bath;"  (Oh.  Hist  vol.  iiL  p.  440;)  the 
earl  of  Bath  of  whom  he  speaks  being  named  Heniy,  and  not  WiDiam, 
unless  he  changed  his  name  when  he  succeeded  in  that  earldom ;  as  I 
think  he  did  not,  and  I  am  sure  our  author  vriil  not  say  he  did. 

'Fuller. — That  noble  earl,  (questionable  whether  of  more  hon- 
our or  learning,)  so  cordial  to  the  cause  of  the  church,  (far  from 
all  ^^  new-dipt  sectaries,^)  never  changed  his  name,  till  he  changed 
his  life ;  and  then  of  a  militant  became  a  triumphant  saint.  The 
reader  will  believe  me  knowing  enough   in   his  Christian  nauir, 

*  Alluding  to  ihf  ortkograpb)'  of  bishQp  Wright. — Edit. 
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^liose  relict  (since  countess  of  Middlesex)  was  my  late  parisbioner 
at  Waltbam,  where  I  have  seen  his  name  above  a  thousand  times, 
prefixed  with  his  own  hand-writing,  before  the  several  books  in  the 
numerous  and  choice  library  at  Copt-hall.  It  was  indeed  a  mere 
mistake  of  the  printer. 

296.  Dr.  Hsyun.— -As  much  he  is  mistaken  also  in  point  of  time, 
^leaving  the  bishops  in  prison  for  eighteen  weeks;"  whereas  thej 
"were  scarce  detained  there  for  half  that  time.  For,  being  committed  to 
the  Tower  in  the  end  of  December,  they  were  released  by  an  Order 
of  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  15th  of  February,  being  the  next  day 
,  after  the  Bill  for  taking  away  their  rotes  had  passed  in  Parliament. 
But  then  the  Commons,  looking  on  them  as  divested  of  their  right 
of  peerage,  and  consequently  (as  they  thought)  in  the  same  rank  with 
themselves,  returned  them  to  the  Tower  again :  and,  having  kept  them 
there  some  few  weeks,  (long  enough  to  declare  their  power,)  discharged 
them  upon  bail,  and  so  sent  them  home. 

Fuller. — A  great  cry  and  a  little  wool.  1.  From  the  end  of 
December  to  the  15th  of  February  was  seven  weeks.  2.  They 
continued  afterwards  there  some  few  weeks,  as  the  Animadvertor 
confesseth.  Weeks  imply  two  at  the  least ;  some  few,  denote  four 
or  five  in  proper  sense.  Lastly.  Some  of  the  bishops  staid  there 
longer  than  others,  even  for  lack  of  money  to  pay  their  fees.  If  the 
reader  be  pleased  to  take  all  these  up,  he  will  find  them  fall  little 
short  of  eighteen  weeks.  And  let  not  the  Animadvertor  wilfully 
persist  in  an  en-or,  wto  may  know  from  bishop  Wren,  that  none  of 
them  were  released  before  the  6th  of  May.  Our  author  proceed- 
eth : — 

^7.  Dr.  Hbylin. — "About  this  time  the  word  *  Malignant'  waa 
first  bom  (as  to  common  use)  in  England ;  and  fixed  as  a  note  of  dis- 
grace on  those  of  the  king^s  party :  and,  because  one  had  as  good  be 
dumb  as  not  speak  with  the  vidgar,  possibly  in  that  sense  it  may  occur 
in  our  ensuing  History."  (Ch.  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  443.)  Nothing  more 
possible  than  that  our  author  diould  make  use  of  any  word  of  disgrace 
with  which  the  king's  party  was  reproached. 

Fuller. — ^The  Animadvertor,  in  this  point,  proves  himself  a 
Malignant  indeed,  taxing  me  with  so  odious  and  untrue  an  asper- 
sion. Nothing  more  improbable,  than  that  my  hand  should  hurt 
that  cause  which  my  heart  did  honour  in  the  writing  of  my  book. 
Though  this  passage  be  by  me  premised  by  way  of  prevention,  if 
the  word  "Malignant''  casually  fell  from  my  pen;  yet  such  was 
my  cautiousness,  that  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  it  is  used  as  mine  own 
word.  Besides,  the  ingenuous  reader  knoweth,  that  the  writers  of 
civil  dissensions  are  sometimes  necessitated,  for  differencing  of  par- 
ties, to  use  those  terms  th^y  do  not  approve. 
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Db.  Hstlin .— And  if  he  calls  them  fonneilj  by  die  name  tf 
'*  Boyalista"  and  *^  High  Bojalists,"  aa  he  sometimes  doth ;  it  was  aoi 
because  he  thought  them  worthy  of  no  woxse  a  title,  bat  becanae  Hft 
name  of  *^  Malignant"  had  not  then  been  bom. 

Fuller. — Not  so.  For  then,  since  the  'name  *^  Malignant" 
was  bom,  I  would  have  used  it  on  them  ;  which  I  do  not.  Those 
words  of  the  Animadvertor,  *^  worthy  of  no  worse  a  title,^  intunate 
as  if  Royalist  and  High-Royalist  were  bad  titles ;  wbicb,  if  not 
honourable,  must  be  inoffensive.  If  **  royal  ^  (the  primitiTe)  be 
good,  (a  ^^  royal  law,^  James  ii.  8,  *'a  royal  priesthood,^  1  Peter 
ii.  9,)  Boyaligt  (the  derivatiTc)  cannot  be  bad,  much  less  Hi^ 
SoyaKstj  except  height  makes  that  bad  (being  added  thexeoato)' 
which  was  good  before. 

Dr.  Hetlin.— He  cannot  choose  but  know,  tiiat  the  name  cf 
^ Roundhead"  was  bom  at  the  same  time  also;  and  that  it  was  as 
common  in  the  kingf  s  party  to  call  the  Parliamentaiiana  by  die  name 
of  ^  Roundheads,"  as  it  was  with  those  of  the  Parliament  party  to  call 
the  king's  adherents  by  the  name  of  "  Malignants."  And  yet  I  dare 
confidently  say,  that  the  word  ^  Roundhead,"  as  it  was  fixed  as  a  note 
of  disgrace  on  the  Parliament  party,  doth  not  occur,  on  any  oceasial 
whatsoerer,  in  our  author^s  History.  But  ^'  kissing  goes  by  fiiTooi^"  as 
the  saying  is ;  and  therefore  let  him  fiirour  whom  he  pleases,  and  kiss 
where  he  faroureth. 

Fuller. — I  confess  the  name  ^' Roundhead^  at  the  same  time 
trundled  about  in  the  mouths  of  many  men.  But  I  conceiTed  it 
beneath  an  Historian  to  make  use  thereof;  because  his  majesty,  in 
all  his  proclamations,  declarations,  and  other  Acts  of  State,  never 
made  mention  thereof,  whilst  *'  Malignant^  was  often  used  in  Acts 
of  Parliament. 

But  if  my  bare  mention  (not  usbg)  of  **  Malignant  ^  be  so  du- 
tasteful,  I  will  cut  down  all  the  ill  wood  therein  to  the  last  sprig, 
quench  all  the  ill  fire  therein  to  the  last  spark ;  I  mean,  God 
willing,  totally  delete  that  paragraph  in  the  next  edition.  Our 
author  proceeds : — 

298.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^^'By  this  time  ten  of  the  eleren  bishops, 
formerly  subscribing  their  Protestation  to  the  Parliament,  were,  afWr 
isome  months'  durance,  (upon  good  bail  given,)  released,"  &c.  (CL 
Hist.  Tol.  iii.  pp.  443,  444)  Of  the  releasing  of  these  bishops  we 
haye  spoken  already.  We  are  now  only  to  obserre  such  mistakes  and 
errors  as  relate  unto  it  And,  First,  they  were  not  released  at  or  about 
the  time  which  our  author  speaks  of;  that  is  to  say,  after  such  time  as 
the  word  **  plunder"  had  begun  to  be  used  amongst  us.  Plunder,  both 
name  and  thing,  was  unknown  in  England,  till  the  beginning  of  tfae 
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^w^ir ;  and  the  war  began  not  till  September,  anno  1642,  which  was 

some  months  after  the  releasing  of  the  bishops. 

f^uLLSB.— I  hope  now  the  Animadvertor  is  drawing  to  a  condu- 

sion  ;  because  an  ague  commonly  is  leaving  one,  when  beginning  to 

double  its  fits.    Formerly  he  found  &ult  but  once  in  four  pages ; 

iM>w  four  times  in  one  paragraph. 

Here  is  nothing  mistimed  in  this  point;  the  name  << plunder^ 
beginning  in  England  some  months — the  practice  thereof  some 
weeks — ^before  our  war.  Indeed,  camrnissioned  plunder  begun  with 
the  war,  but  uneammimoned  plunder  was  before  it ;  committed  by 
those  whose  activity  only  did  authorize  (or  rather  empower)  them 
to  take  away  the  goods  of  others.  Such  were  they  that  plundered 
(for  I  am  sure  they  will  not  say,  they  robbed)  the  house  of  the 
countess  Rivers  at  Long-Melford  in  Suffolk,  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge  sent  their  plate  to  the  king  to  York,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  war. 

299.  Db.  Hbtlin. — Secondly.  He  telleth  us,  that  ten  of  the  eleven 
which  had  subscribed  were  released ;  whereas,  there  were  twelve  which 
had  subscribed,  as  appears,  Ch.  Hist.  voL  iii.  p.  433 ;  whereof  ten  were 
sent  unto  the  Tower,  and  the  other  two  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Black  Bod.  (Idem.  p.  434.)  And  if  ten  only  were  released,  the 
other  two  must  be  kept  in  custody  for  a  longer  time :  whereas  we  find 
the  bishop  of  Norwich  at  home  in  his  diocess,  and  the  bishop  of 
Durham  at  Uberty  in  London ;  they  being  the  two  whom  he  makes  so 
far  £ekvoured  by  the  Parliament,  as  ihey  scaped  the  Tower. 

Fdllee. — The  small  numeral  &ult  shall  be  amended,  to  prevent 
exceptions,  in  my  next  edition. 

300.  Dr.  Hetlin. — ^Thirdly.  He  telleth  us,  that,  when  all  others 
were  released,  **  bishop  Wren  was  still  detained  in  the  Tower ;  *  which 
is  nothing  so.  That  bishop  was  released  upon  bail,  when  the  other 
were ;  returned  unto  his  diocess,  as  the  others  did ;  and  there  conti- 
nued for  a  time ;  when  of  a  sudden  he  was  snatched  from  his  house 
at  Downham,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  carried  to  the  Tower,  and  there 
imprisoned ;  never  being  brought  unto  a  hearing,  nor  any  .cause  shown 
for  his  imprisonment  to  this  very  day. 

FuLLSE.^- Would  it  were  nothing  so,  indeed  !  8i  mea  cum 
TestrU  taluifsent  Tota.  ^*  If  the  Animadvertor'^s  and  author^s  joint 
desires  might  have  taken  effect,^  there  had  been  no  difference  about 
this  passage  in  my  book. 

Tupis  domo  proprid,  no*  (ie,  Prasulf)  poteremur. 

*'  Thoa  hadflt  ea^yd  thy  honse ;  and  we, 
Fxelate,  liad  enjoyed  thee." 

But,  alas  !  il  is  so.     He  is  still,  and  still,  (when  all  other  bishops 
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are  released,)  detained  in  ike  Tower ;    where,  I  believe,  he  maled     ! 
"  God^s  service  his  perfect  /reedomy     My  words,  as  relating  to  tk 
time  when  I  wrote  them,  contain  too  much  sorrowful  truth  th^eb. 

301.  Dr.  Hetlin. — ^Fourthly.  Archbishop  Williaxns,  after  la 
restoring  unto  liberty,  went  not  ^'into  the  king's  qaarters,"  as  ov 
author  saith,  but  unto  one  of  his  own  houses  in  Yorkshire  ;  where  lie 
continued  till  the  year  1643,  and  then  came  to  Oxford.  Not  that  he 
found  the  north  too  cold  for  him,  or  the  war  too  hot ;  but  to  solicit  bt 
renewing  of  his  Commendam  in  the  deanery  of  Westminster;  the 
time  for  which  he  was  to  hold  it  drawing  towards  an  end. 

FuLLEtt.— Nothing  false  or  faulty.  The  archbishop  of  YoA 
stayed  some  weeks  after  his  enlaigement  at  Westminster ;  thence 
he  went  privately  to  the  house  of  sir  Thomas  Hedley,  in  Hod- 
tingdonshire ;  and  thence  to  his  palace  at  Cawood,  nigh  Y(rI, 
where  he  gave  the  king  a  magnificent  entertainment. 

King  James  settled  the  deanery  of  Westminster  under  tie 
Great  Seal  on  Dr.  Williams,  so  long  as  he  should  continue  bisb<^ 
of  Lincoln.  Hine  iUce  lacrimwy  *' hence  the  great  heaving  tod 
huffing  at  him,**^  because  he  would  not  resign  it,  which  was  so  signal 
a  monument  of  his  master'^s  favour  unto  him. 

Being  archbishop  of  York,  king  Charles  confirmed  his  deanery 
unto  him  for  three  years,  in  lieu  of  the  profits  of  his  archbishopric, 
which  the  king  had  taken,  sede  wusante.  So  that  it  is  probable 
enough,  the  renewing  that  term  might  be  a  joint  motive  of  his  going 
to  Oxford. 

But  I  see  nothing  which  I  have  written  can  be  cavilled  at,  except 
because  I  call  Yorkshire  ^*  the  king^s  quarters^  which  as  yet  was 
the  king'^s  whole^  when  the  archbishop  first  came  thither,  as  being  a 
little  before  the  war  began  ;  though,  few  weeks  after,  it  became  the 
king'^s  quarters.  Such  a  prolepsis  is  familiar  with  the  best  historians ; 
and,  in  eflPect,  is  little  more  than  when  the  Animadvertor  caUeib 
the  *'  Gag  '*'*  and  AppeUo  Ca&sorem^  the  books  of  bishop  Mountagu ; 
who,  when  they  were  written  by  him,  was  no  (though  soon  after  a) 
bishop.*     Our  author  proceeds  :-— 

302.  Dr.  Heylin. — '*  Some  of  the  aged  bishops  had  their  tongues 
so  used  to  the  language  of  a  third  Estate^  that  more  than  once  tfaej 
ran  on  that  (reputed)  rock  in  their  speeches,  for  which  they  wen 
publicly  shent,  and  enjoined  an  acknowledgment  of  their  mistake.* 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iiL  p.  445.)  By  whom  they  were  so  "puWidj 
shent^"  and  who  they  were  that  so  ingenuously  ^*  acknowledged 
their  mistake,"  as  my  author  telleth  us  not,  so  neither  can  I  say  whether 
it  be  true  or  false. 
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Fai^LEK. — I  tell  you  again,  It  ir  true.  The  earl  of  Es^et  and 
the  lord  Say  were  two  of  the  lords,  (though  this  be  more  than 
I  need  discover,)  who  checked  them.  And  of  two  of  those  bishops. 
Dr.  Hall,  late  bishop  of  Norwich,  is  gone  to  God  ;  and  the  other 
is  still  alive. 

X  Dr.  Hbtlin^ — Bat  I  most  needs  say,  that  there  was  small  ingenuity 
in  acknowledging  a  mistake  in  that  wherein  they  had  not  been  mis- 
taken ;  or  by  endeayouring  to  ayoid  a  reputed  rock,  to  run  themselres 
on  a  certain  rock,  even  the  rock  of  scandal. 

FuL. LEE.— Their  l^rief  and  general  acknowledgment,  'Hhat  they 
were  sorry  that  they  had  spoken  in  this  point  what  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  temporal  lords,^^  was  no  trespass  on  their  own 
ingenuity,  nor  had  shadow  of  scandal  to  others  therein. 

I  confess,  men  must  not  bear  false  witness,  either  against  them* 
selves  or  others ;  nor  may  they  betray  their  right,  especially  when 
tbey  have  not  only  a  personal  concernment  therein,  but  also  are  in 
some  Bori  feoffees  in  trust  for  posterity.     However,  when  a  predomi- 
Bant  power  plainly   appears  which    will  certainly   over-rule    their 
cause    against  thcro,    without  scandal  they  may   (not   to   say,   in 
Cbristian  prudence  they  ought  to)  wave  the  vindication  ^of  their  pri- 
vileges  for  the  present ;  waiting,  wishing,  and  praying,  for  more 
moderate  and  equal  times,  wherein  they  may  assert  their  right  with 
more  advantage  to  their  cause,  and  less  danger  to  their  persons. 

Dr.  fisTLiN. — For  that  the  English  bishops  had  their  vote  in  Par- 
liament as  **  a  third  Estate,"  and  not  in  the  capacity  of  temporal  barons, 
will  evidently  appear  by  these  reasons  following: — For,   First,  the 
clergy  in  all  other  Christian  kingdoms  of  these  north-west  parts  make 
the  third  Estate  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  German  empire,  as  appears  by 
Thuanus  the  historian,  lib.  ii.     In  France,  as  is  affirmed  by  Paulus 
£miliu8,  lib.  ix.     lu  Spain,  as  testifieth  Bodinus  in  his  De  Repub, 
lib.  iii.     For  which  consult  also  ^'  the  General  History  of  Spain,"  as 
in  point  of  practice,  lib.   ix. — ^xi.  xiv.     In  Hungary,  as  witnesseth 
Bonfinius,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  i.     In  Poland,  as  is  Verified  by  Thuanus  also, 
lib.  Ivi.     In  Denmark,  as  Pontanus  telleth  us  in  Historia  Rerum 
Danicarum,  lib.  vii.     The  Swedes  observing  anciently  the  same  form 
and  order  of  government  as  was  used  by  the  Danes.    The  like  we 
find  in  Camden,  for  the  realm  of  Scotland,  in  which  .anciently  the  lords 
spiritual  (namely,  bishops,   abbots,   priors)  made    the  third  Estate. 
And  certainly  it  were  very  strange,  if  the  bishops  and  other  prelates  in 
the  realm  of  England,  being  a  great  and  powerful  body,  should  move 
in  a  lower  sphere  in  England  than  they  do  elsewhere.     But,  Secondly, 
not  to  stand  only  upon  probable  inferences,  we  find  first  in  the  History 
of  Titus  Livius,  touching  the  reign  and  acts  of  king  Henry  Y.  **  that 
when  his  funerals  were  ended,  the  three  Estates  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
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land  did  aasemble  together,  and  declared  his  son  king  Henry  YI.  ha^ 
an  in&nt  of  eight  months  old,  to  be  their  sorereign  lord^  as  hw  bar 
and  successor."    And  if  the  lords  spiritual  did  not  then  make  the 
third  Estate,  I  would  know  who  did.    Thirdly.  The  petition  tendered 
to  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  accept  the  crown,  oocnxxing  in  ^e 
Parliament  Rolls,  runs  in  the  name  of  the  three  Estates  of  the  realm ; 
that  is  to  say,  *^  the  lords  spiritual,  and  temporal,  and  the  GommoBs 
thereof."    Fourthly.  In  the  first  Bsrliament  of  the  said  Richard,  latdj 
crowned  king,  it  is  said  expressly,  ^*  that  at  the  request  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  three  Estates  of  this  reahn,  that  is  to  saj,  the  hnda 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons  of  this  land,  assembled  in  ibis 
present  Parliament,  and  by  authority  of  the  same,  it  be  prooomieed, 
decreed,  and  declared.  That  our  said  sovereign  lord  tiie  king  was  and  is 
the  vezy  and  undoubted  king  of  this  realm  of  England,"*  &c.  Fifihlj. 
It  is  acknowledged  so  in  the  statute  of  I  Elizabeth  cap.  3^  mbae 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Commons,  in  that  Plailiamest 
assembled,  being  said  expressly,  and  in  terminis^  to  represezit  the  three 
Estates  of  this  realm  of  England,  did  recognise  the  queen's  majes^  to 
be  their  **  true,  lawful,  and  undoubted  soyereign  li^e  lady  and  qneen.** 
Add  unto  these  the  testimony  of  sir  Edward  Coke,  though  a  private ' 
person,  who  in  his  book  of  the  ^  Jurisdiction  of  Courts,"*  (published 
by  order  of  the  Long  Parliament,  chap,  i.)  doth  expressly  say,  that 
^'  the  Parliament  consists  of  the  head  and  body ;  that  the  head  is  the 
king,  that  the  body  are  the  three  Estates,  namely,  the  Lords  qnritosl 
and  temporal,  and  Commons."    In  which  words  we  have  not  only  the 
opinion  and  testimony  of  that  learned  lawyer,  but  the  authority  of  the 
Long  Parliament  also,  though  against  itself.    Those  aged  bishops  had 
been  but  little  studied  in  their  own  concenunents,  and  betrayed  their 
rights,  if  any  of  them  did  acknowledge  any  such  mistake  in  challeng- 
ing to  themselves  the  name  and  privileges  of  the  third  Estate. 

FiTLLEB. — In  this  long  discourse,  the  Animadvertor  hath  given- 
iri  the  several  particulars,  whereof  I,  in  my  Church-Histoiy,  gave 
the  total  8um,-»when  saying,  that  there  were  ^^  passages  in  the  old 
Statutes,  which  did  countenance  the  bishops  sitting  in  Parliament 
in  the  capacity  of  a  third  Estate.^ 

I  have  nothing  to  return  in  opposition,  and  heartily  wish  that  his 
arguments  (to  use  the  seaman'^s  phrase)  may  prove  **  stanch  and 
tight,  to  hold  water,^  when  some  Common-Lawyer  shall  examine 
them. 

But  seeing  the  Animadvertor  hath,  with  his  commradable  psins, 
gone  so  far  in  this  point,  I  could  wish  he  had  gone  a  little  further, 
even  to  answer  the  two  common  objections  against  the  third  EdaU- 
ship  of  bishops. 

The  First  is  this:  The  bishop  (not  to  speak  of  bishops  suf- 
fragan) of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  a  bishop  for  all  purposes  and  intents 
of  jurisdiction  and  ordination ;  yet  hath  he  no  place  in  Parliament, 
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"becatise  not  holding  per  ifdegraim  Baroniam,   ^^  by  an  entire 

l^aron  J.*"     Now,  if  bishops  sate  in  Parliament  as  a  tiiird  Ettatej 

and  not  as  so  many  barons,  why  hath  not  the  bishop  of  Man,  being 

in  the  province  of  York,  a  place  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  rest  ? 

Secondly.  If  the  bishops  sit  as  a  third  JSstatey  then  Statutes  made 

'Without  them  are  mane  and  defective ;  which  in  law  will  not  be 

allowed,  seeing  there  were  some  sessions  of  Parliament  wherein 

Statutes  did  pass;  exduso  dero^  (at  leastwise,  absente  dero^J  which, 

notwithstanding,  are  acknowledged  obligatory  to  our  nation. 

I  also  request  him,  when  his  hand  is  in,  to  satisfy  the  objection, 
taken  from  a  passage*  in  the  Parliament  at  Northampton  under 
Henry  II.  when  the  bishops  challenged  their  peerage;  namely, 
Non  9edemu8  Me  EpUoopi^  sed  Baranes :  nos  Baronw^  tos  Baranea^ 
praes  hio  sumus :  ^^  We' sit  not  here  as  bishops,  but  as  barons  :  we 
-Bxe  barons,  you  are  barons;  here  we  are  peers:*"  which  is  much 
enforced  by  anti-episcopists.  And  whereas  the  Animadvertor 
translated  it  '^  not  as  bishops  only,^  it  is  more  than  questionable 
that  this  interpolation  ^*  only  ^^  will  not  be  admitted  by  Quch  who 
have  a  mind  curiously  to  examine  the  matter. 

I  protest  my  integrity  herein,  that  I  have  not  started  these  objec- 
tions of  myself,  having  had  them  urged  against  me  ;  and  though  I 
can  give  a  bungling  answer  unto  them,  I  desire  that  the  Animad- 
vertor (being  betfer  skilled  in  law)  would  be  pleased  (if  it  ever 
comes  again  in  his  way)  to  return  an  answer  as  short  and  clear  as 
the  objections  are ;  and  I,  and  many  more,  will  be  bound  to 
retom  him  thanks.     Our  author  proceeds  : — 

303,  304.  Dr.  Heylin. — "  The  Convocation  now  not  sitting,  and 
many  matters  of  religion  being  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Parliament,  their  Wisdoms  adjudged  it  not  only  convenient,  hut 
necessary,  that  some  prime  clerg}rmen  might  he  consulted  with."  (Gh. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.,  p.  445.)  It  seems,  then,  that  the  setting  up  of  the  new 
Assembly,  consisting  of  certain  lords  ^nd  gentlemen,  and  two  or  more 
divines  out  of  every  county,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  not-sitting  of  the 
Convocation.'  Whereas  if  that  had  been  the  reason,  the  Convocation 
should  have  been  first  warned  to  re-assemble,  with  liberty  and  safe- 
conducts  given  them  to  attend  that  service,  and  fireedom  to  debate 
such  matters  as  conduced  to  the  peace  of  the  church.  If  on  those 
terms  they  had  not  met,  the  substituting  of  the  new  Assembly  might 
have  had  some  ground :  though  being  called  and  nominated  as  they 
were  by  the  House  of  Commons,  nothing  they  did  could  bind  the 
clergy,  further  than  as  they  were  compellable  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.    But  the  truth  is,  the  Convocation  was  not  held  fit  to  be 

*  iUeged  by  the  Animadvertor,  fonnerly  in  Us  fovrth  book.    (See  page  440.) 
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truBted  in  tihe  present  designs ;  there  being  no  hope  that  tliej  woaki 
ever  giye  consent  to  the  change  of  the  goyemment,  or  to  the  abrogatiii^ 
of  the  Lituigj  of  the  church  of  Enghind ;  in  all  which  the  diTines  of 
their  own  nomination  were  presumed  to  serre  them.  And  so  accord- 
ingl J  thej  did,  adyandog  their  Presbyteries  in  the  place  of  Episcopacr. 
their  Directoxj  in  the  room  of  the  Common-Prayer  Book,  their  Con* 
fession  to  the  quality  of  the  Book  of  Articles :  all  of  them  so  short- 
liyed,  of  so  little  continuance,  that  none  of  them  passed  orer  their  pro- 
bationer's year.  Finally.  Haying  senred  the  turn,  amused  the  world, 
with  doing  nothing,  they  made  their  exit,  with  fur  fewer  piau^U  than 
they  expected  at  their  entrance.  In  the  recital  of  whose  names,  cmr 
author  crayes  pardon  for  omitting  the  greatest  part  of  them,  as 
unknown  to  him :  whereas  he  might  haye  found  them  all  in  the 
Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  by  which  they  were  caUed  and 
empowered  to  be  an  Assembly.  Of  which  pardon  he  afterwards  pre- 
sumes, in  case  he  hath  not  marshalled  them  in  their  seniofity; 
because,  saith  he, 

FuLLEE. — ^The  Animadvertor  now  enters  the  list  with  the 
Wisdoms  in  Parliament,  who  are  most  able  to  justify  their  ovb 
act.  Mean  time  my  folly  may  stand  by  in  silence,  unconcerned  to 
return  any  answer. 

305.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^  It  sayours  something  of  a  prelatical  spixit  (o 
be  offended  about  precedency."  (Ch.  Hist.  yol.  iii.  p.  447.)     I  see  our 
author  is  no  changeling ;  primus  ad  extremum  simUis  Miy  ^  the  yery 
same  at  last  as  he  was  at  the  first."    Certainly,  if  it  sayour  of  a  pre- 
latical spirit  to  contend  about  precedencies,  that  spirit    by  some 
Pythagorean  metempsychosis  hath  passed  into  the  bodies  of  die  Pres- 
byterians, whose  pride  had  swelled  them  in  conceit  aboye  kings  and 
princes,  and  thus  cometh  home  to  our  author.    Nothing  more  positiye 
than  that  of  Trayers,  (one  of  our  author's  shining  lights,  for  so  he  calls 
him,  Ch.  Hist.  yol.  iii.  pp.  128 — 131,}  in  his  book  of  Discipline :  ffaic 
disciplina:  omnes  principes  submiltere  fasces  suos  necssse  esL^  as  his 
woids  there  are.     Nothing  more  proud  and  arrogant  than  that  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  who  used  frequently  to  say, 
that  ^  kings  and  queens  must  lay  down  their  sceptres,  and  lick  up  the 
yery  dust  of  the  church's  feet,"  that  is,  their  own.*     Andlhis,  I  trow, 
doth  not  sayour  so  much  of  a  prelatical  as  a  papal  spirit     Diogenes 
the  Cynic,  affecting  a  yainglorious  poyerty,  came  into  Plato's  chamber, 
and  trampled  the  bed  and  other  furniture  thereof  under  his  feet,  using 
these  words :  Calco  PlaUmis  fastum,  that  he  *'  trampled  on  the  pride 
of  Plato."    To  which  Plato  yery  grayely  answered,  Sed  majori  fastw^ 
intimating  that  the  Cynic  '^  showed  more  pride  "  in  that  foolish  acticm, 
than  all  the  ornaments  of  his  chamber  could  accuse  him  of.     Oar 
author  need  not  trayel  far  for  the  application ;  it  comes  home  unto 
him. 

•  RoGBBS  In  Preface  to  the  "Article*/' 
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F1TI.L1ER. — ^If  it  bometh  home  unto  me^  I  will  e&deavoar  (Ood 

^willing)  to  thrust  it  &r  irom  me,  by  avoiding  the  odious  sin  of 

pride.     And  I  hope  the  Presbyterians  will  herein  make  a  real  and 

gyraetictd  reftUatian  of  this  note,  in  evidencing  more  humility  hcre- 

iifter  ;  seasonably  remembering,  "  they  are  grafted  on  the  stock  ^  of 

the  bishops,  abd  are  concerned  ^*  not  to  be  high-minded  but  to  fear ; 

lest  if  Ood  spared  not  ^  Episcopacy,  (for  what  sins  I  am  not  to 

inquire,}  peaceably  possessed,  above  a  thousand  years,  of  power  in 

tbe  church  of  England,  '*  take  heed  that  he  spare  not  ^  Presbytery 

^Jso  ;  which  is  but  a  probationer  on  its  good  behaviour,  especially 

if  by  their  insolence  they  ofiend  God  and  disoblige  our  nation,  the 

generality  whereof  is  not   over-fond  of  their  government.     Our 

author  proceeds  :— 

306,  .%7-  I>R-  Bbylin. — <<  tTe  listen  not  to  their  fiemcy  who  havd 
t'eckoned  the  words  in  the  Covenant,  six  hundred  sixty-six,"  &c.  (Ch. 
Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  453.)    I  must  confess  myself  not  to  be  so  much  a 
Pythagorean,  as  to  find  divinity  in  numbers,  nor  am  taken  with  such 
mysteries  as  some  fancy  in  them.     And  yet  I  cannot  choose  but  say, 
that  the  number  of  six  himdred  sixty-six  Words,  neither  more  nor  less, 
which  are  found  in  the  Covenant,  though  they  conclude  nothing,  yet 
they  signify  something.     Oar  author  cannot  choose  but  know  what 
pains  were  taken,  even  in  the  times  of  Irennus,  to  find  out  Andchrist 
by  this  number;    some  thinking  then,  that  they  had  found  it  in 
Aaruvosy  with  reference  to  the  persecuting  Roman  emperors.     Some 
protestants  think  that  they  had  foimd  it  in  a  dedication  to  pope  Paul 
the  fifth,  which  was   Paulo   Vto  Vice   Deo;  the  numeral .  letters 
whereof,  that  is  to  say,  D.  C.  L.  V.  V.  V.  I.  amount  exactly  unto  six 
hundred  sixty-six,  which  is  ^'  the'number  of  the  beast "  in  Revelation. 
The  papists,  on  the  other  side,  find  it  in  the  name  of  Luther  ;  but  in 
what  boguage  or  how  spelled,  I  remember  not     And  therefore,  who- 
soever he  was  which  made  this  observation  upon  the  Covenant,  he 
deserves  more  to  be  commended  for  his  wit,  than  condemned  for  his 
idleness.    But  much  less  is  our  author  pleased  with  their  parallel, 
who,  finding  this  Covenant  to  consist  of  six  branches,  compare  it  to 
the  terrible  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles  made  by  Harry  YIII.     And 
not  compared  so  without  cause :  For,  though  I  cannot  say,  that  the 
Ordinance  which  enjoined  the  Covenant  did  draw  so  much  blood  firom 
the  poor  protestants  as  that  Statute  did ;  yet  I  may  warrantably  say, 
that  there  were  more  fiunilies  undone  by  the  one,  than  lives  lost  by 
the  other.     And,  Secondly,  it  may  be  said,  (I  fear,  too  truly,)  that 
though  the  Covenant  were  written  in  ink,  it  was  sealed  with  blood ; 
many  thousands  of  true  English  protestants  having  lost  their  lives  by 
the  coming-in  of  the  Scottish  armies,  drawn  into  England,  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  band  or  covenant.     So  that  the  lashes  of  each  whip  being 
e^ual  in  number,  our  author  hath  no  reason  to  be^  displeased  with 

s  s 
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tbem  that  made  that  parallel,  though  he  may  hare  some  leasoa  ^ 
himself  not  to  applaad  them. 

FuLLEE.— The  Animadvertor  might  herein  have  allowed  mk 
liberty  of  pretention,  a  familiar  figure  in  all  authois,  managed  bi 
them  irith,  TaceOj  praetermiUOy  transeOf  *^  We  pass  by,"  ^'Ikfn 
not,^  &c.  irhen  relatmg  things  either  pa/rwt^  ^^of  small  mooMotr 
nota^  **  generally  known  ;^  or  ingrata^  '*  an  welcome,"  to  eoiit 
readers. 

Under  which  of  these  three  notions  the  point  in  hand  dotL  Ul,  I 
am  not  bound  to  discoyer.     Oar  author  proceeds  :— 

308 — 310.  Dr.  Heylin. — *^  Now  began  the  great  and  general  pur- 
gation of  the  clergy  in  the  Parliament's  quarters,  &c.    S6me  of  whtfe 
offences  were  so  foul,  it  is  a  shame  to  report  them,  crying  to  jostKefdr 
punishment."  (Ch.  Hist.  toI.  iii.  p.  459.)     And  it  was  time  diit  sad 
a  purgation  should  be  made,  if  ^*  their  offences  were  so  foul'  as  m 
author  makes  them.     But,  first,  our  author  might  haye  done  wdl  to 
haye  satisfied  himself  in  all  particulars,  before  he  raused  so  fod  a 
scandal  on  his  Christian  brethren,  and  not  to  hare  taken  \hm  op 
upon  hearsay,  or  on  no  better  grounds  than  the  credit  of  the  "Fint 
Century,"  which  he  after  mentions.    Which  modesty  he  m^bt  iiare 
learnt,  1.  From  the  author  of  that  scandalous  and  infionons  pampUet, 
(whatsoerer  he  was,)  desisting  from  the  writing  of  a  ''SeamdCea- 
tuiy,"  as  being  sensible  that  ^*  the  subject  was  generally  odioua.'  And 
certainly,  if  it  were  odious  in  that  party  to  write  the  same,  it  flnvt )» 
much  more  odious  in  our  author  to  defend  the  writing.    He  might 
haye  learnt  it,  2.  From  the  most  excellent  master  in  the  adioolsof 
piety  and  morality  which  this  age  hath  giyen  us,  eyen  the  king  bk- 
self ;  who,  as  our  author  teUeth  us,  wpuld  not  giye  way  that  aoj  socb 
book  should  be  written  "  of  the  yicious  liyes  of  some  PtaKament- 
miuisters,"  when  such  an  undertaking  was  presented  to  him*   ('^^ 
p.  460.)     But  if  "  their  offences  were  so  foul,"  the  writer  of  the 
"  Century  *  had  some  reason  for  what  he  did,  and  our  author  had  some 
reason  for  what  he  saith,  especially  if  the  putting-in  of  one  iierb  had 
not  spoiled  all  the  pot  of  pottage.    But,  Plrst,  Qui  allerm  incnsat 
fn'obri  seipsum  iniueri  oportety  is  a  good  rule  in  the  sAooU  (S  pni- 
dence ;  and  therefore  it  concerns  our  author  to  be  sure  of  thia,— that 
all  things  be  well  at  home,  both  in  his  own  person  and  in  his  hmj, 
before  he  throw  so  much  foul  dirt  in  the  fiu;e  of  his  brethren'  la 

• 

which  respect  Manutius  was  con(%iyed  to  be  the  unfittcst  man  ffl 
Rome  (as  indeed  he  was)  to  perform  the  office  of  a  Censor,  thoagh 
most  ambitiously  he  affected  and  attained  that  dignity ;  of  whom  it  is 
affirmed  by  YeUeius  Paterculus,  nee  quicquam  objicere  pduit  adda- 
centibus  quod  non  agnosceret  senex^  that  is  to  say,  "  that  he  vas  aWe 
to  object  no  crime  to  the  younger  sort,  of  which  himself  being  t&^ 
well  in  years,  wras  not  also  guilty."  And,  Secondly,  N(»  (^^ 
defratre  mali  aliquid  credendum  esse,  was  anciently  a  iri*  ^  ^* 
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schools  of  charity ;  which  our  author  either  hath  forgotten,  or  else 
xiever  learned.    He  would  otherwise  have  examined  the  proofs,  before 
lie  Had  pronounced  the  sentence ;  and  not  have  positively  condemned 
'tliese  poor  men  for  such  *^  foul  offences  as  cried  to  justice  for  punish- 
znezit ;  *  and  of  such  ^'  scandalous  enormities "  as  were  not  fit  to  be 
ooYcred  with  the  mantle  of  charity.    But  he  takes  himself  up  at  last 
^vvith  a  doubt,  that  there  might  want  sufficient  proof  to  convict  them  of 
it.     ^  Nothing,*  saith  he, ''  can  be  said  in  their  excuse,  if  (what  was 
4he  main  matter)  their  crimes  were  sufficiently  proved."    And  if  they 
^  ifvere  not  sufficiently  proved,"  as  indeed  they  were  not,  (no  witness 
coming-in  upon  oath  to  make  good  the  charge,)  our  author  hath  suffi- 
ciently proved  himself  an  unrighteous  jjidge,  an  accusator  fratrum^  as 
"we  know  who  is,  in  accusing  and  condemning  them  for  '*  scandalous 
enormities  and  foul  offences,"  branding  them  by  the  name  of  Baal, 
and  calling  them  ^  unsavoury  salt,  not  fit  to  be  thrown  upon  the  dung- 
hill ; "  yet  all  this  while  to  be  unsatisfied  in  the  sufficiency  of  the 
proof.     Decedis  ah  officio  religiosi  judicisy*  is  the  least  that  can  be 
said  here ;  and  I  say  no  more.    Only  I  note,  what  sport  was  made  by 
^at  ^  Century"  then,  and  may  be  made  hereafter  of  this  part  of  the 
History,  in  the  Court  of  Rome ;  to  which  the  libellous  pamphlets  of 
Mardn-Mar-Prelate,  published  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  served  for 
authentic  witnesses  and  sufficient  evidence  to  disgrace  this  church. 
Nor  have  they  spared  to  look  upon  this  whole  business  as  an  act  of 
divine  retaliation,  in  turning  so  many  of  the  regular  and  orthodox 
deigy  out  of  their  benefices  and  preferments  by  our  new  Reformers, 
under  colour  of  some  **  scandalous  enormities  "  by  them  committed ; 
under  pretence  whereof  so  many  poor  monks  and  fiiars  were  (as  they 
say)  tamed  out  of  their  cells  with  like  humanity  by  those  who  had  the 
first  hammering  of  the  Reformation  here  by  law  established. 

FuLLEB. — First,  as  to  myself,  who  am  most  knowing  of  my  own 
infiimities:  I  will  confess  them  to  Ood,  and  not  plead  for  them 
before  man.  If  Ood^s  restraining  grace  hath  bridled  me  from  scan- 
dalous obnoxiousness,  may  He  alone  have  the  honour  thereof.  As 
for  other  stains  and  spots  upon  my  soul,  I  hope  that  He  (be  it 
spoken  without  the  least  verbal  reflection)  who  is  the  Fuller^s 
sope  f  will  scour  them  forth  with  his  merit,  that  I  may  appear  clean 
by  God's  mercy. 

I  know  full  well  who  it  is  that  is  termed  ^*  the  accuser  of  his 
brethren,'^  even  Satan  himself.  Rev.  xii.  13.  Hence  it  is  that  one 
obaerveth,  he  hath  his  name,  AiifioXog  Diaholusy  ^<  Devil,^  and  so 
also  in  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  with  some  small  variation ;  it 
being  good  reason,  that  he  should  keep  his  name  in  all  countries, 
who  keeps  his  fuUure  in  all  places,  being  a  constant  delator  and 
traducer  of  God's  servants,  often  without  cause,  always  without 
measure. 

*  Mxif  OTius  F£Lix.  t  Mai.  iii.  2. 
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But,  I  hope,  I  may  say  in  this  point,  ^*  Get  thee  behind  mt^ 
Satan.^  I  mean,  I  may  justly  thrust  both  name  and  thing  far  fee 
me,  even  to  light  where  it  deserreth* 

Some  of  my  brethren,  or  &thers  rather,  I  reverence  and  admi;? 
for  their  eminences  :  others  I  commend  and  will  endeayour  to  ins- 
tate :  others,  guilty  of  human  infirmities,  I  desire  to  conceal  their 
faults,  and  (that  not  taking  effect)  to  excuse  their  persons :  snch  zs 
are  past  my  pleading  for,  fiJl  under  my  pity  and  have  my  prayeis 
that  Ood  would  amend  them.  But  willingly,  much  less  causelesElj, 
I  will  not  accuse  any ;  and  my  pen  and  tongue  hath  been  and  sbsH 
be  tender  of  their  reputations. 

Proceed  I  now  to  what  I  have  written  concerning  the  sequestered 
cleigy  of  England ;  wherein  I  will  ireely  (God  willing)  unbosom 
mj  mind ;  and  *^  if  I  perish,  I  perish.^  I  appeal  to  the  Seazdicr 
of  hearts,  if  I  did  not  desire  to  do  them  all  just  &vour,  as  I  hope  to 
find  &vour  from  Him  when  I  most  need  it.  But  as  mariners,  "mhm 
they  have  both  wind  and  tide  against  them,  cannot  make  their 
desired  port  in  a  straight  Ime,  and  therefore  are  fain  to  fetch  a  com- 
pass; semnably,*  I,  desiring  to  gratify  my  brethren^  and  not 
destroy  myself,  was  fain  to  go  about,  that  in  any  measure  I  might 
with  safety  do  it.  And  there  was  no  compassing  of  it  without 
oompaoe-inff  it;  no  reaching  the  end  without  going  oat  of  the 
way. 

First,  therefore,  I  did  acknowledge  what  indeed  could  not  be 
concealed,  and  what,  in  truth,  must  be  confessed;  namely,  that 
some  of  the  ejected  clergy  were  guilty  of  foul  offences ;  to  whom, 
and  whom  alone,  the  name  of  Baal  and  '*  unsavoury  salt  ^  did 
relate.  Nor  was  it  a  wonder,  if,  amongst  ten  thousand  and  more, 
some  were  guilty  of  "  scandalous  enormities.^ 

This  being  laid  down,  and  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  tim<», 
I  wrought  myself  by  degrees  (as  much  as  I  durst)  to  insert  what 
foUoweth,  in  vindication  of  many  others,  rigorously  cast  out  for 
following,  in  their  affections,  their  preceding  judgments  and  con- 
sciences ;  and  no  scandal  could  justly  be  charged  upon  them, 
pleading  for  them  as  ensueth : — 

^*  1.  The  witnesses  against  them  were  seldom  deposed  on  oath, 
but  their  bare  complaints  believed. 

"  2.  Many  of  the  complainers  were  factious  people,  (those  most 
accusing  their  sermons  who  least  heard  them,)  and  who  since  hare 
deserted  the  church,  as  hating  the  profession  of  the  ministry. 

'^3.  Many  were  charged  with  delivering  false  doctrines,  whose 
positions  were  found,  at  the  least,  disputable.  Such,  those  accused 
for  preaching  that  '  baptism  washeth  away  original  sin  ;  ]  which  the 

•  On  tfaJfl  word  see  « the  Editor's  Prefece  ''  to  Cb.  Hist.  xnL  I.^Edxt. 
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xnost  learned  and  honest  in  the  Assembly,  in  some  sense,  will  not 
deny  ;  namely,  that  in  the  children  of  God  it  cleanseth  the  con- 
demning and  final  peaceable  commanding  power  of  original  sin, 
though  the  stain  and  blemish  theredf  doth  still  remain. 

**  4.  Some  were  merely  outed  for  their  affections  to  the  king'^s 
cause  ;  and  what  was  malignity  at  London  was  loyalty  at  Oxford. 

^'  5.  Yea,   many  moderate  men  of  the  opposite  party  much 
bemoaned  such  severity,  that  some  clergymen,  blameless  for  life» 
and  orthodox  for  doctrine,  were  ejected  only  on  the  account  of 
their  faithfulness  to  the  king^s  cause.     And  as  much  corruption 
was  let  out  by  this  ejection,  (many  scandalous  ministers  deservedly 
punished,)  so  at  the  same  time  the  veins  of  the  Ehiglieh  church 
were  emptied  of  much  good  blood,  (some  inoffensive  pastors^)  which 
hath  made  her  body  hydropical  ever  since ;  Dl  humours  succeed- 
ing in  the  room,  by  reason  of  too  large  and  sudden  eyacuation*^^ 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  459,  460.) 

This,  being  written  by  me,  sonxe  ten  [years  since],  (in  the 
paroxysm  of  the  business,)  and  printed  some  four  years  since,  was 
as  much  as  then  I  durst  say  for  my  brethren,  without  running 
myself  into  apparent  danger. 

If  the  papists  take  advantage  at  what  I  have  written,  I  can  wash 
ray  hands,  I  have  given  them  no  just  occasion  ;  and  I  hope  this 
my  just  defence  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  ingenuous, — that  I 
•  did  not  designedly  detract  from  any  of  my  brethren.  But,  if  this 
my  plea  finds  no  acceptance,  and  if  I  must  groan  under  so  unjust 
an  accusation,  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  the  counsel  of  the  pro- 
phet :  '^  I  will  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  because  I  have 
sinned  against  Him,  until  He  plead  my  cause,  and  execute  judg- 
ment for  me :  He  will  bring  me  forth  to  the  light,  and  I  shall, 
behold  His  righteousness,^  Micah  vii.  9. 

311.  Dr.  Hbylin. — ^But,  to  say  truth,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  he  concur 
tvith  others  in  the  condemnation  of  particular  persons,  since  he  concurs 
with  others  in  the  condemnation  of  the  church  itself.  For,  speaking 
of  the  separation  made  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Nye,  &c.  he  professeth, 
that  he  rather  doth  believe,  that  ^'  the  sinful  corruptions  of  the  wor- 
ship and  government  of  this  church,  taking  hold  on  their  consciences, 
and  their  inability  to  comport  any  longer  therewith,"  was  rather  ^^  the 
true  cause "  of  their  deserting  of  their  country,  than  that  it  was  for 
deht  or  danger,  as  Mr.  Edwards,  in  a  book  of  his,  had  suggested  of 
them.  (Ch.  Hist.  yoI.  iii.  pp.  461,  462.)  What  grounds  Mr.  Edwards 
had  for  his  suggestion,  I  inquire  not  now ;  though,  coming  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  was  no  fnend  unto  the  government  and  Liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  it  might  have  met  with  greater  credit  in  oux 
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author.  For,  if  these  men  be  not  allowed  for  mtaesses  agabist  osk 
another,  the  church  would  be  in  worse  condition  than  the  anciaK 
Borderers :  amongst  whom,  though  the  testimony  of  an  En^Sdimai 
against  a  Scot,  or  of  a  Scot  against  the  English,  (in  matters  ai  ^oi 
and  depredation,)  could  not  find  admittance ;  yet  a  Soot  s  eridom 
against  a  Scot  was  beyond  exception.  Lege  inter  limitaneog  eamima^ 
ut  tiullus  nisi  Anglus  in  Anglum^  nulhts  nisi  Scoius  in  Scoiumj  testis 
admitlatur^  as  we  read  in  Camden.*  We  see  by  this,  as  by  oths 
passages,  which  way  our  author  s  bowl  is  biassed,  how  constantlj  he 
declares  himself  in  &YOur  of  those  who  hare  either  separated  from  tlw 
church,  or  appeared  against  it  Bather  than  such  good  people  sbdQ 
be  thought  to  forsake  the  land  for  "  debt  or  danger,"  the  dmrch  daQ 
be  accused  for  laying  the  heavy  burden  of  conformity  upon  their  cos- 
sciences,  which  neither  they,  nor  their  fore&theis^  (the  old  Eng^ 
Puritans,)  were  r^olyed  to  bear.  For  what  else  were  tiiose  ^'infid 
corruptions "  of  this  church  in  goyemment  and  worsihip,  whid  bid 
hold  of  their  consciences,  (as  our  author  words  it,)  but  the  goTenmieDt 
of  the  church  by  bishops,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  chmdi  here 
by  law  established?  which  yet  must  be  allowed  of  by  our  an&or 
as  the  more  true  and  real  cause  of  their  separation,  than  that  which  we 
find  in  Mr.  Edwards. 

Fuller. — I  knew  Mr.  Edwards  very  well,  my  contempoiazy  in 
Queen^s  College,  who  often  was  transported  beyond  due  bous<b 
with  the  keenness  and  eagerness  of  his  spirit;  and,  therefine,  I 
have  just  cause  in  some  things  to  suspect  him ;  espedally  being 
informed  and  assured  the  contrary  from  credible  persons. 

As  for  the  five  dissenting  members,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Nye, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Bridge,  Mr.  Burroughs,  (to  whom  Mr.  Archer 
may  be  reduced^)  they  owed  not  eighteen  pence  a-piece  to  any  in 
England ;  and  carried  over  with  them  no  contemptible  sums  in 
their  purses. 

As  for  lay  gentlemen  and  merchants  that  went  over  with  them, 
such  as  peruse  their  names  will  be  satisfied  in  their  responable, 
yea,  plentiful  estates. 

Sir  MATTHEW  BOINTON; 

Sir   WILLIAM  CONSTABLE; 

Sir   RICHARD  SALTINGSTON; 

Mr.  LAWRENCE,  since  Lord  President  of  the  CoumI ; 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  since  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ; 

Mr.  BOWRCHER; 

Mr.  ask,  since  a  Judge ; 

Mk.  JAMES ; 

Mr.  white. 

*  Annate*  Elizaheiha* 
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And  although  the  last  of  these  failed  beyond  the  seas,  (a  catch- 
ing casualty  with  great  undertakings,)  yet  was  he  known  to  have  a 
very  great  estate  at  his  going  over^ 

Yea,  I  am  most  credibly  informed,  by  such  who  (I  am  confident) 
iwill  not  abuse  me  and  posterity  therein,  that  Mr.  Herbert  Palmer, 
Can  Anti-Independent  to  the  height,)  being  convinced  that  Mr. 
Sdwards  had  printed  some  falsehoods  in  one  sheet  of  his  Ganffrwnaj 
proffered  to  have  that  sheet  reprinted  at  his  own  cost,  but  some 
intervening  accident  obstructed  it. 

312.  Dr.  Heylin. — Nor  can  our  author  save  himself  by  his  parenthe- 
sis, in  which  he  tells  us,  that  he  uses  their  language  only.  For,  using  it 
without  check  or  censure,  he  makes  it  his  own  as  well  as  theirs,  and 
justifies  them  in  the  action  which  he  should  have  condemned. 

^*  Here  Mr.  Christopher  Love  gave  great  offence  to  the  Royalists  in 
Ills  sermon,  showing  the  impossibility  of  an  agreement,"  &c.  (Oh.  Hist, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  470.)    This  happened  at  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge,  where  he 
had  thrust  himself  (as  the  Commissioners  affirmed)  upon  that  atten* 
dance.    And  for  the  words  at  which  the  offence  was  taken,  they  were 
these ;  namely,  that  ^*  the  king's  Commissioners  came  with  hearts  full 
of  blood,  and  that  there  was  as  great  distance  between  that  treaty  and 
peace,  as  between  heaven  and  hell."  *    For  which,  though  some  con- 
demn him  for  want  of  charity,  and  others  for  want  of  discretion ;  yet 
our  author  seems  more  willing  to  have  men's  censures  fidi  lightly  on 
him,  ^'  becaose  since  he  hath  suffered,  and  so  satisfied,  here  for  his 
faults  in  this  or  any  other  kind."    This  rule  I  both  approve  and  am 
willing  to  practise,  and  could  wish  our  author  were  so  minded ;  who 
will  not  let  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  be  at  rest  in  his  grave  after 
all  his  sufferings,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  between  the 
persons,  and  the  impulsives  to  their  deaths.    But  Mr.  Love  was  Mr. 
Love ;  and  bishop  Laud  was  but  a  bishop,  to  whom  now  we  come. 

Fuller. — This  is  an  hypercriticism  which  I  never  heard  of 
before,  and  now  do  not  believe.  In  opposition  whereunto  I  return. 
First,  that  if  a  writer  doth  slily  weave  another  author^s  words  into 
his  own  cloth,  using  them  without  any  quotation,  then  indeed  he 
adopts  them  his  own. 

Secondly.  If  h^  cite  the  words,  with  commendation  or  explicit 
approbation  of  them,  then  also  he  a^sel/etA  them,  undertakes  for 
them,  and  is  bound  to  justify  them. 

Thirdly.  But  if  he  but  barely  cite  the  words,  without  any 
emphasis  of  praise  or  dispraise,  (the  case  now  in  hand,)  it  amounts 
to  no  more  than  unto  a  ValecU  quantum  voter e  potesi^  or  a  Sitjidei 
penes  auihorem;  it  being  left  to  the  reader^s  liberty,  to  believe 
more  or  less  or  nothing  thereof,  as  the  author  he  citeth  seemeth  to 

•  «  Treaty  at  Uxbridge,"  p.  31. 
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be  more  or  less  or  DOt  at  all  credible,  to  his    discretion.     Os 
author  proceeds:— 

313.  Dr.  EEstlxn.— ^*  As  appears  by  his  own  Diary,  whidi,  I 
eyidenoe  against  him  for  his  feults,  may  be  nsed  as  a  witness  of  kis 
good  works."  (Gh.  Hist.  yoI.  iiL  p.  472.)  The  Diary  whidi  o« 
author  speaks  of,  was  the  archbishop's  practical  commentary  on  tIio» 
words  of  David,  ^'  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  so  to  number  my  days»  tbit 
I  may  apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom." 

Fuller. — I  appeal  to  the  reader  of  my  History,  whetha  I  have 
not  given  his  Diary  the  due  commendation,  thus  writing  thereof: — 

*^  He  was  conscientious,  according  to  the  principles  of  his  dero- 
tion ;  witness  his  care  in  keeping  a  constant  Diary  of  the  passages 
in  his  life.  Now,  he  can  hardly  be  an  ill  husband  who  sums  up  his 
receipts  and  expenses  every  night ;  and  such  a  soul  is  or  wouU  be 
good,  which  enters  daily  into  a  scrutiny  of  his  own  actions.  Nov, 
an  exact  Diary  is  a  window  into  his  heart  who  maketh  it ;  sad, 
therefore,  pity  it  is  that  any  should  look  therein,  but  either  the 
friends  of  the  party,  or  such  ingenuous  foes  as  will  not  (especitily 
in  things  doubtful)  make  conjectural  comments  to  his  dii^gtace.^ 
(Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  475.) 

Dr.  Hbtlin. — ^No  memorable  passage  happened  in  the  whole  come 
of  his  life,  till  the  end  of  May,  1633,  (when  his  papers  were  sciaed 
on  by  Mr.  Prynne,)  which  he  had  not  booked  in  a  Memmial  by  the 
way  of  a  Diary  or  Journal.  Out  of  which,  though  Mr.  Pkynne  ezeeipied 
nothing  but  that  which  he  conceived  might  tend  most  visibly  to  his 
disgrace  and  disadyantage,  and  published  it  to  that  end  in  print;  yet 
when  it  came  to  the  perusal  of  equal  and  indifferent  men,  it  was  so 
far  from  ^*  serving  as  an  evidence  of  his  fimlts,"  (as  our  author  woids 
it,)  that  it  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  exempkay  piety  in  himseH) 
unmoved  fidelity  to  his  fiiend,  of  most  perfect  loyalty  to  his  master, 
and  honest  affections  to  the  public,  &c 

Fuller. — If  I  were  delighted  in  carping  at  slips  of  pen  or  picsp, 
I  here  have  advantage  enough,  the  Animadvertor  affirming  that  the 
archbishop's  papers  were  seized  by  Mr.  Prynne  [in  May]  1633 ; 
at  which";  time  Mr.  Prynne  was  in  no  capacity  to  make  such  a  sei- 
zure, being  himself  in  trouble  about  his  Histriamastix  ;  and  the  date 
(though  not  confessed  in  the  errata)  is  no  doubt  misprinted  foe 
1643.*  Thus  I  behold  him  who  carps  at  such  trifles,  like  mic 
suing  his  neighbour  for  pedibus  ambulando^  when,  though  the  juiy 
must  find  for  the  plaintiff,  yet  he  is  looked  on  but  as  a  vexatious 
person  for  his  pains.  I  could  wish  that  all  cavilling  at  prelal  mis- 
takes might  be  forborne,  and  that  every  one  would  read  his  adver*^ 

*  See  page  360  in  which  the  enate  are  enumerated. — Edit. 
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sary'*8  book  as  in  his  conscience  he  conceiveth  it  intended  by  the 
mrriter,  that  so,  waving  aU  typographical  escapes,  they  may  come  the 
sooner  to  the  cause  controverted  betwixt  them. 

T>n,  Hetlin.-— He  that  shall  look  upon  the  list  of  the  things  pro- 
jected to  be  done,  and  in  part  done,  by  him,  (fol.  28,  29,)  will  find, 
that  both  his  heart  was  set  on,  and  his  hand  engaged  in,  many  excel- 
lent pieces  of  work,  tending  to  the  great  honour  and  benefit  both  of 
cliurch  and  state ;  not  incident  to  a  man  of  such  narrow  comprehen- 
Bions,  as  some  of  his  professed  enemies  were  pleased  to  make  him* 
Certain  I  am,  that  as  Mr.  Prynne  lost  his  end,  so  he  could  not  get 
much  thanks  for  that  piece  of  service. 

Fuller. — If  "  Mrl   Prynne  lost  his  end,^  he  shall  have  no 
direction  firom  me  for  the  finding  thereof. 

I  never  beheld  the  archbishop  as  a  man  of  narrow  comprehensions, 
bat  as  one  who  had  in  his  head  and  heart  stowage  enough  for  great 
undertakings.  Only  I  could  wish  that  his  apprehensions  had  been 
adequate  to  his  comprehensions;  I  mean,  that  he  had  lived  to 
perfect  what  he  projected,  and  do  what  he  commendably  designed 
for  pious  uses,  and  the  public  good.     Our  author  goes  on  : — 

314.  Dr.  Hbylin. — "  He  is  generally  charged  with  popish  inclina- 
tions ;  and  the  story  is  commonly  told  and  believed  of  a  lady,"  &c. 
XCh.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  473.)  Here  is  a  charge  of  the  archbishop  s 
inclination  unto  popery,  and  the  proof  nothing  but  a  tale,  and  the  tale 
of  a  lady. 

Quidventof    MvUer.     Quid  mvUere  f    NikiL 

The  substance  of  the  tale  is  this,  that  a  certain  lady,  (if  any  lady 
may  be  certain,)  who,  turning  papist,  &c. 

Fuller. — 1  will  take  the  boldness  to  English  his  Latin  verse, 
that  the  weaker  sex  may  see  the  strength  of  his  charity  unto 
them  :— 

«  What  *9  more  fickle  tbaji  the  wind  ? 
Even  a  woman  In  her  mind, 
Fickler  what  'a  than  woman-kind  ? 
Nothing  In  the  world  we  find." 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^This  lady  who  turned  papist  was  asked  by  the  arch- 
bishop the  cause  of  her  changing ;  to  which  she  answered,  "  that  it  was 
because  she  always  hated  to  go  in  a  crowd."  And  being  asked  the 
meaning  of  that  expression,  she  replied  again,  that  she  perceived  his 
lordship,  and  many  others,  making  haste  to  Rome ;  and  therefore,  to 
prevent  going  in  a  press,  she  had  gone  hefore  them.  Whether  this 
tale  be  true  or  false,  though  he  doth  not  know,  yet  he  resolves  to  set  it 
down,  and  to  set  it  down  also  with  this  i/em, — ^that ''  it  was  generally 
believed."    Be  it  so  for  once. 
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FcLLER.— This  sarcasm  iras  put  upon  bim  bj  a  lady,  nvr 
linng  in  London,  and  a  countess,  vhose  husband^s  finther*  tk 
archbisbop  married,  and  thereby  brought  mudi  trouble  and  mole^ 
tion  to  himself.  No  GSdipus  needeth  to  unriddle  tbe  peison,  easih 
spelled  by  putting  the  premisses  together. 

Dr.  Hetldt. — ^For,  not  being  able  to  disproTe  it,  I  ahall  ^put  car 
author  with  one  stoiy,  and  satisfy  the  equal  reader  with  another:  Flat 
For  my  author :  I  hare  heard  a  tale  of  a  lady  too,  to  whoae  table  one  Mr. 
Fuller  was  a  welcome  though  a  frequent  guest ;  and  being  asked  oaoe 
by  her,  Whether  he  would  please  to  eat  the  wing  of  a  woodeock,  he 
would  needs  put  her  to  the  question,  how  her  ladyship  knew  it  wb 
a  wood-cocil,  and  not  a  wood-ken.  And  this  he  pressed  with  sodi 
a  troublesome  importunity,  that  at  last  the  lady  answered  with  aone 
show  of  displeasure,  that  **  the  woodcock  was  Fuller-headed,  Fofier- 
breasted,  Fuller-thighed,  and,  in  a  word,  ereiy  way  Fclleb.* 
Whether  this  tale  be  true  or  fiJse,  I  am  not  able  to  say  ;  but,  "  bcu^ 
generally  belieTed,"  I  haye  set  it  down  also. 

Fuller.— -His  tale  doth  not  quit  mine,  which  was  tme  and  new, 
never  printed  before.  Whereas  his  is  o/tf,  (made,  it  seems,  on  one 
of  my  name,  printed  before  I  was  bom,)  and  /abe^  neTer  by  man 
or  woman  letorted  on  me. 

However,  if  it  doth  quit  mine,  he  is  now  but  even  witb  me ;  and 
hereafter  I  shall  be  above  him,  by  forbearing  any  bitter  retnni. 

I  had  rather  my  name  should  make  many  causelessly  neny,  than 
any  justly  sad ;  and  seeing  it  lieth  equally  open  and  obvious  to 
praise  and  dispraise,  I  shall  as  little  be  elated  when  flattered, 
*^  Fuller  of  wit  and  learning,^  as  dejected  when  flouted,  ^'  Fuller 
of  folly  and  ignorance.*" 

All  this,  which  the  Animadvertor  hath  said  on  my  name,  I 
behold  as  nothing;  and  as  the  anagram  of  his  name,  Hevlix, 
nehilif  "  nothing  worth.'* 

315.  Dr.  Hetlin.— -But  my  other  stoiy  is  more  smous,  intended 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  author  and  the  reader  both.  It  was  in 
November,  anno  1639,  that  I  received  a  message  from  the  lord  ardi- 
bishop  to  attend  him  the  next  day  at  two^f  the  dock  in  the  aftemoon. 
The  key  being  turned  which  opened  the  way  into  his  study,  I  fiMud 
him  sitting  in  a  chair,  holding  a  paper  in  both  hands,  and  his  eyes  w 
fixed  upon  that  paper,  that  he  observed  me  not  at  my  coming  in. 
Finding  him  in  that  posture,  I  thought  it  fit  and  manners  to  retire 
again.  But  the  noise  I  made  by  my  retreat  bringing  him  back  imto 
himself,  he  recalled  me  again ;  and  told  me,  after  some  short  pause, 
that  he  well  remembered  that  he  had  sent  for  me,  but  could  not  tell 

*  Charles  Blount^  created  earl  of  Devon. — Edit. 
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for  liis  life  what  it  was  about    After  wUch  he  was  pleased  to  say,  (not 
Tidthout  tears  standing  in  his  eyes,)  that  he  had  then  newly  receired  a 
letter,  acquainting  him  with  a  reyolt  of  a  person  of  some  quality  in 
^ortli  Wales,  to  the  church  of  Bome ;  that  he  knew  that  die  increase 
of  popery,  by  such  frequent  revolts,  would  be  imputed  unto  him  and 
liis  brethren  the  bishops,  who  were  all  least  guilty  of  the  same ;  that, 
for  his  part,  he  had  done  his  utmost,  so  £eur  forih  as  it  might  consist 
virith  tbe  rules  of  prudence,  and  the  presenration  of  the  church,  to 
suppress  that  party,  and  to  bring  the  chief  sticklers  in  it  to  condign 
punishment ;  to  the  truth  whereof  (lifting  up  his  wet  eyes  to  hearen) 
ue  took  God  to  witness ;  conjuring  me,  (as  I  would  answer  it  to  God 
at  the  day  of  judgment,)  that  if  ever  I  came  to  any  of  those  phu^s 
-which  he  and  his  brethren,  by  reason  of  their  great  age,  were  not  like 
to  hold  long,  I  would  employ  all  such  abilities  as  God  had  giyen  me 
in  suppressing  that  party  who,  by^  their  open  undertakings  and  secret 
practices,  were  like  to  be  the  ruin  of  this  flourishing  church    After 
some  words  of  mine  upon  that  occasion,  I  found  some  argument  to 
dirert  him  from  those  sad  remembrances;  and,  having  brought  him 
to  some  reasonable  composedness,  I  took  leave  for  the  present ;  and, 
some  two  or  three  days  after,  waiting  on  him  again,  he  then  told  me 
the  reason  of  his  sending  for  me  the  time  before.    And  this  I  deliver 
for  a  truth  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian ;  which  I  hope  will  overbalance 
any  evidence  which  hath  been  brought  to  prove  such  popish  inclina- 
tions, as  he  stands  generally  charged  with  in  our  auihor^s  Histoxy. 

Fuller. — I  verily  believe  all  and  every  one  of  these  passages 
to  be  true,  and  therefore  may  proceed.    Our  author  proceeds :— • 

316.  Dr.  Hrylin. — ^*  However,  most  apparent  it  is,  by  many  pas- 
sages in  his  life,  that  he  endeavoured  to  take  up  many  controversies 
betwixt  us  and  the  church  of  Bome."  (Ch.  Hist  voL  iii  p.  474.) 
And  this  indeed  is  novum  crifneuy  that  is  to  say,  *^  a  crime  of  a  new 
stamp,"  never  coined  before. 

Fuller. — I  call  it  not  novum  crimen^  which  I  believe  was,  in 
him,  according  to  his  principles,  pium  propadtnm ;  but,  let  me  also 
add,  yrssfrustrcmetu  oonatus ;  and  that  not  only,  esc  eveniUy  because 
it  did  not  [take  effect],  but  ex  naturA  reiy  because  it  could  not  take 
effect ;  such  the  real  unreconcilableness  betwixt  us  and  Rome. 

Db.  Heylin. — ^I  thought,  that  when  our  Saviour  said,  Beati  pacifici^ 
it  had  been  sufficient  warrant  unto  any  man  to  endeavour  peace,  to 
build  up  the  breaches  in  the  church,  and  to  make  Jerusalem  like  ^*a 
city  which  is  at  unity  in  itsetf ;"  especially  where  it  may  be  done, 
not  only  salvd  charitate^  "  without  breach  of  charity,"  but  salvd  Jide 
too,  "without  wrong  to  the  faith."  The  greatest  part  of  the  con- 
troversies betwixt  us  and  the  church  of  Bome  not  being  in  the 
fundamentals,  or  in  any  essential  points  in  the  Christian  religion ;  I 
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cannot  otherwiBe  look  apon  it,  but  as  a  most  Ghiistian,  pknis  w€tk,  u 
endeavour  an  at-onement  *  in  the  Buperstnietozes.  But  hereof  <m 
author  seems  to  doubt,  First,  whether  such  endearours  to  agree  aai, 
compose  the  differences,  be  lawful  or  not ;  and.  Secondly,  wiiether 
they  be  possible. 

Fuller. — I  confess  scripture  pronounceth  the  peacemakos 
^*  blessed,^'  Matt.  v.  9.  In  answer  ^hereunto,  I  vilt  take  no  notice 
of  Jehu'^s  tart  return  to  king  Joram  :  **  What  peace,  so  long  as  the 
whoredoms  of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many?" 
2  Kings  ix.  22.  Rather  will  I  make  use  of  the  calm  counsel  of 
the  apostle :  **  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  in  you  lieth«  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,^  Rom.  xii.  18.  Which  words  {if  it  be 
passible)  intimate  an  impossibility  of  peace  tcith  some  natures,  ia 
some  differences,  though  good  men  have  done  what  lieth  (under- 
stand it,  lawfiilly)  in  their  power  to  perform ;  such  sometimes  the 
frowardness  of  one  (though  the  /ortDardness  of  the  other)  side  to 
agreement :  which  is  the  true  state  of  the  controversy  betwixt  as 
and  Rome. 

317*  Db.  Heylin.^As  for  the  lawfulness  thereof,  I  could  nerer 
see  any  reason  produced  against  it,  nor  so  much  as  aoy  question  mad« 
of  it,  till  I  found  it  here. 

Fuller. — ^AU  such  zealous  authors  who  charge  the  papists  with 
idolatry,  (and  the  Animadvertor  knows  well  who  they  are,)  do 
question  the  lawfulness  of  such  an  agreement. 

Dr.  Heylin.— -Against  the  possibility  thereof,  it  hath  been  objected, 
that  such  and  so  great  is  the  pride  of  the  church  of  Rome»  that  they 
will  condescend  to  nothing.  And,  therefore,  if  any  such  compositioa 
or  agreement  be  made,  it  must  not  be  by  their  meeting  us,  iMBl  our 
going  to  them. 

Fuller. — I  remember,  some  (then  present)  have  told  me  of  a 
passage  at  a  disputation  in  Oxford.  When  Dr.  Prideaux  pressed 
home  an  argument,  to  which  the  answerer-f*  returned^  JSeeerends 
Pro/essoTy  memini  me  legisse  hoc  ipsissimum  aryumentum  ofmd 
BeUarminum. — At^  miJUiy  returned  that  Doctor,  ubi  l^isti  reqnm- 
sum?  This  objection  the  Animadvertor  acknowledgeth  he  hath 
formerly  met  with  :  but  where  did  he  meet  with  a  satis&tctozy 
answer  thereunto  ? 

Let  me  add :  it  is  not  only  the  pride  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  will  not  let  go  her  power ;  but  also  her  covetousness,  which 
will  not  part  with  her  profit ;  which  obstructeth  all  accommodation 
betwixt  us.    And  if  the  church  of  Rome  would,  the  court  of  Rome 

•  See  note,  page  678 — Edit.  t  Mr.  L  Sh. 
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1^11  not,  quit  the  premises ;  and  the  latter  hath  an  irresistible  infla- 
ence  on  the  former.  In  this  point,  the  court  of  Rome  is  like  the 
countryman,  who  willingly  put  his  cause  to  arbitration;  but  on 
tills  condition, — to  have  all  the  land  he  sued  for,  with  the  foil  pro- 
fits thereof  to  a  minute  past,  and  his  own  costs  and  charges  to  a 
farthing.  Such  and  no  other  agreement  will  the  coiurt  of  Rome 
condescend  unto. 

I>B.  Heylin. — ^But,  as  our  author  saith,  that  many  of  the  arch- 
Bishop's  ^^  equals  adjudged  that  design  of  his  to  be  impossible ;"  so  I 
may  say,  (without  making  any  such  odious  comparisons,)  that  many  of 
our  audior^s  betters  haye  thought  otherwise  of  it. 

Fuller. — ^Amongst  which  *^  many  of  his  betters,^  the  Animad- 
vertor  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  principal.  Be  it  so,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  be  as  good  I  can,  and  will  not  envy  but  honour  my  bett^rs^ 
whose  number  God  increase !  Sure  I  am,  amongst  these  ^*  many 
of  my  betters,^  the  difference  betwixt  us  and  the  papists  is  made 
never  a  whit  the  better,  there  remaining  still  jxeya  ^ia-fji^a :  and 
though  many  may  manifest  much  good-will  to  advance,  nothing 
bath  taken  effect  to  complete,  such  a  composition. 

Dr.  Heyltn.— It  was  the  petulancy  of  the  Puritans  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  pragmaticalness  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  other  side,  which 
made  the  breach  wider  than  it  was  at  the  first :  and  had  these  hot 
spirits  on  both  sides  been  charmed  a  while,  moderate  men  might  pos- 
sibly have  agreed  on  such  equal  terms,  as  would  have  laid  a  sure 
foundation  for  the  peace  of  Christendom. 

Fuller. — ^Let  us  behold  the  original  breach  betwixt  the  church 
of  Rome  and  us.  I  name  the  .church  of  Rome  first,  because  confi- 
dent they  caused  it;  so  that  we  may  say  unto  them,  PhareZy 
"  The  breach  be  upon  them  !  "^  This  breach  was  made  before  either 
Puritans  or  Jesuits  ever  appeared  in  England ;  as  the  Animadver- 
tor,  skilled  in  their  dates,  knoweth  full  well.  It  is  therefore  sus- 
picious, that  the  wound  which  was  made  before  these  parties  were 
in  being  will  continue,  if  both  of  them  were  extinct. 

1  behold  the  College  of  Sorbonnists  in  Paris  as  fiir  from  Jesuiti- 
cal pragmaticalness,  and  Dr.  John  Cosin  as  one  free  from  Puritani- 
cal petulancy.  Yet  though  the  said  Doctor  hath  complied  with 
tliem  so  far  as  he  could  do  with  Christian  prudence,  saltA  ccnsd- 
entid  ;  and  though  the  Sorbonnists  are  beheld  as  the'  most  learned 
and  moderate  papists ;  yet  I  cannot  hear  of  any  accommodation 
betwixt  them ;  but  rather  the  contrary,  even  in  the  point  of  the 
Apocrypha,  (a  controversy  so  learnedly  canvassed  by  the  Doctor,) 
they  being  as  unwilling  to  allow  sofew^  as  he  so  many^  books  in  the 
Bible  to  be  canonical. 
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And  here  let  me  be  the  Animadvertor's  remembfancer,  (of  vk 
perchance  he  vould  willioglj  foi*get,)  how  it  was  not  long  smee  k 
twitted  me  for  saying,  that  the  difference  about  the  postme  of  tk 
communion-table  might  be  accommodated  with  matnal  modentioi; 
and  now  he  holdeth,  by  the  same  means  an  expedient  betiriit  os 
and  the  papists  may  be  advanced. 

Dr.  Hetlin.-— Moderate  men  might  possibly  have  agreed  on  sod 
equal  terms^  as  would  hare  laid  a  sore  foundation  for  the  peaee  d 
Christendom. 

Fuller. — My  name  is  Thomas.     It  maketh  me  the  more  dis- 
trust thereof,  because  I  see  at  this  day  most  cruel  wtus  betwixt  lie 
Crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  both  which  agree  to  the  height  in  tk 
same  Romish  religion.     I  am  sorry  their  differences  are  fuaMti 
with  a  sadder  instance  of  the  deadly  wars  betwixt  the  Svede  and 
Dane,  both  Lutherans  alike.    And  our  sea-wais  betwixt  as  and  tie 
Hollander  (both  wdl-paid  for)  are  not  yet  forgotten.    All  I  coDeet 
IS  this, — that  if  the  agreement  betwixt  us  and  papists  were  expediW 
to-morrow,  yet,  so  long  as  there  be  several  greatnesses  in  Chiiito- 
dom,  there  will  be  justlings  betwixt  them.     And  although  tie/at 
pleased  to  score  their  differences  (for  the  greater  credit)  on  tic 
account  of  conscience  and  religion;  yet  what  saith  St.  James? 
*<  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  amongst  you  ?   Come 
they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts,  that  war  in  your  membcff.^ 
James  iv.  1.     And  it  is  a  sad    truth,  such  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  that  men'^s  lives  and  lusts  will  last  and  end  together. 

Dr.  Hbylin.— Now  that  all  these  in  the  church  of  Rome  are  not 
so  stiffly  wedded  to  their  own  opinions  as  our  author  makes  them, 
appears,  First,  by  the  testimony  of  the  archbishop  of  Spalato,  dedanng 
in  the  High-Commission,  a  Httle  before  his  going  hence^  that  "w 
acknowledged  the  Articles  of  the  church  of  England  to  be  tree,  or 
profitable  at  the  least,  and  none  of  them  heretical." 

Fuller. — The  Animadvertor  hath  instanced  in  an  ill  P«w°» 
and  in  an  ill  time  of  the  same  person.  It  was  just  when  he  was 
a-taking  his  return  to  his  vomit,  and  to  leave  the  land;  vk^j 
knowing  himself  obnoxious,  and  justly  under  the  lash  (for  his  covet- 
ous  compliance  with  foreign  invitations)  of  kmg  James,  to  get 
leave  to  be  gone,  he  would  say  any  thing  here,  and  unsay  it  «p"fl 
elsewhere.  As  little  heed  is  to  be  given  to  such  a  Proteus,  as  hold 
is  to  be  taken  of  him. 

318.  Dr.  Hbylin.— It  appears,  Secondly,  by  a  ttodsAe  of  Trasea^ 
cus  de  Sancta  Clara,  (as  he  caUeth  himself,)  in  which  he  pulteth  bu^ 
a  gloss  upon  the  Nine-and-Thirty  Articles  of  the  diurch  of  England, 
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as  renderetii  them  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  dinidi  of 


Puller. — By  that  parenthesis,  "  as  he  calleth  himself,''  it  is  left 
suspicious,  that  his  true  name  ^as  otherwise.     And  he  who  would 
not  use  his  own  but  a  false  name  might  (for  aught  I  know)  put  a 
false  gloss  upon  our  Articles ;  and  though  he  puUeth  such  a  sense 
upon    them,  it  is  questionable  whether  our  Articles  will  accept 
thereof.    ^<  To  put  something  upon"^  sometimes  answers  to  the 
Liatin  word  impcnerey  which  is  *^  to  deceive  and  delude,^'  and  some- 
times is  equivalent  to  our  English  word  ^  impose,^  which  soundeth 
^'  the  forcible  or  fiaudulent  obtruding  of  a  thing  against  the  will  and 
mind  of  him,  or  that,  whereon  it  is  imposed.^     Lastly.  The  Ani- 
madvertor  cannot  warrant  us,  that  the  rest  of  the  church  of  Rome 
wUl  consent  to  the  judgment  of  Franciscus  de  Sanct^  Clar& ;  and 
if  not,  then  is  the  breach  betwixt  us  left  as  wide  as  it  was  before. 

Dr.  Hetlik.— And  if  without  prejudice  to  the  truth  the  controver- 
sies might  have  been  composed,  it  is  most  probable  that'  other  pro- 
testant  churches  would  have  sued  by  their  agents  to  be  included  in  the 
peace. 

Fuller.— The  Animadvertor^s  prudent  and  politic  probability, 
that  other  protestant  churches  would,  by  their  agents,  solicit  an 
inclusion  into  such  a  peace,  mindeth  me  of  the  distich  written  on 
the  sumptuous  cradle,  gorgeously  trimmed  for  the  child  of  queen 
Mary  by  Philip  king  of  Spain  :— 

Qwim  MarUe  sobolemf  Deut  Optime  Smmme,  dtditti, 
AngUt  incolumem  redde,  tuere,  r^m 

'*  O  may^e  clifld,  to  Mary  God  hath  given, 
For  England's  good  be  guarded  safe  by  heaTen." 

Whereas  indeed  this  child,  pretended  at  Whitehall,  may  be  said 
bom  at  Nonsuch,  proving  nothing  but  a  mock-mother  tympany. 

I  cannot  but  commend  the  kindness  and  care  of  the  Animadver- 
tor,  for  keeping  this  babe  when  bom ;  I  mean  the  agreement 
betwixt  us  and  the  papists.  But  let  us  behold  it  bom,  see  it  first 
effected;  and  then  we  shall  know  whether  foreign  protestant 
churches  will  dandle  this  infant,  or  destroy  it ;  I  mean,  whether 
they  will  declare  for,  or  protest  and  remonstrate  against  it.  It  will 
be  time  enough,  then,  for  bolh  our  survivor  to  return  an  answer. 

Dr.  HETLiN.-*-If  not,  the  church  of  England  had  lost  nothing  by 
it,  as  being  hated  by  the  Calvinists,  and  not  loved  by  the  Lutherans. 

Fuller. — Short  and  sharp,  much  matter  in  few  words,  and 
little  tmth  in  much  matter.  Our  church  of  England,  in  relation  to 
foreign  protestant  churchesi  is  here  by  the  Animadvertor  repre^ 
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sented  in  a  strange  posture ;  like  another  Ishmad,  *^  wboie  kil 
was  against  every  one,  and  every  one^s  against  him,^  Gen.  xyI.  21 

That  OUT  church  is  not  hated  by  the  Calvinists,  appean  b;  iosit 
and  plain  passages  in  the  books  of  those  who  are  Soxouims  ^tu)^ 
"  seeming  pillars,^  amongst  them, — Calvin,  Beza,  Zanchj,  Deodat, 
Molinnus,  &c.  who  (notwithstanding  some  small  differences  betvin 
us)  lovingly  give  us  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

The  Animadvertor  discovers  himself  as  little  statesman  ts  ism 
in  advising  the  church  of  England,  by  making  foes  of  her  iaeo^ 
to  make  friends  of  her  foes ;  by  incurring  the  enmity  of  fozrign 
protestants,  thereby  to  procure  the  amity  of  papists. 

The  best  is,  there  is  no  danger  to  see  that  day.  The  poor 
woman  in  the  Gospel  was  troubled  with  a  double  issue,  tbeoDeof 
blood,  the  life  in  her  body ;  and  the  other  of  money,  the  life-blood 
of  her  estate ;  but  the  latter  was  quickly  stanched, ''  htviog  ^t 
all  her  living  on  physicians  to  no  purpose,'"  Luke  viii.  43.  Umi 
successless  have  their  pains  proved  hitherto  who  have  endaTooitd 
an  accommodation  betwixt  us  and  Rome ;  so  that  the  voood 
betwixt  us  may  justly  be  beheld  as  incurable. 

319.  Dr.  Hetlin.— But  our  author  will  not  here  denst,  (lo  won 
hath  he  foigotten  his  own  rule  made  in  the  case  of  Mr*  Lore^)  ^ 
therefore  mustereth  up  his  faults;  namely,  1.  "Passion,"  though  tn 
^' human  frailty."  ».  "His  severity  to  his  predecessor, easing  bin, 
before  his  time,  and  against  his  will,  of  his  jurisdiction."  3.  ''His 
over-meddling  in  state-matters."  4.  "  His  imposing  of  the  Seottish 
Lituigy."  (Ch.  JHist.  vol.  iii.  p.  474)  Of  all  which  we  hare  spokeiL 
80  much  upon  other  occasions,  that  is  to  say,  numbers  246, 251, 2KI, 
259 ;  (pages  572,  580,  587,  611 ;)  and  therefore  da  not  count  it  seees- 
sary  to  add  any  thing  here. 

FuLLEE. — I  shall,  God  willing,  remember  and  practise  07"^^ 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Love,  when  the  Animadvertor  (I  fear)  ^j'  ^ 
found  to  have  forgotten  it.  Here  are  four  faults  of  the  sicbbiskop 
mustered  up  by  me ;  and  is  it  not  a  thin  muster  indeed  ?  ^*J^ 
a  gentleman  was  told,  that  he  would  be  much  ashamed  if  ^  ^^ 
&ults  were  written  in  his  forehead  ;  he  (in  my  mind)  modestly  and 
wittily  replied,  that  he  should  he  righi  glad  that  his  face  com  *<•«* 
them  all !  Happy  is  that  man  whose  faults  may  be  reduced  to  the 
number  of  four ! 

I  have,  in  my  reply  to  the  fore-cited  pages  of  the  AniW^^°^' 
returned  my  answer  unto  them  ;  and  therefore,  to  use  his  lanpap» 
*'  account  it  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  here.^ 

I  have  done  no  wrong  to  the  archbishop'^s  memory,  if  I  "*'* 
charged  him  with  four  faults,  and,  to  overpoise  them,  h*^^  PJ.^ 
him  many  commendations,  in  several  places  of  my  book ;  * 
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I  will  sum  up  to  confute  that  loud  and  late  untruth  of  the 
A^nimadvertor,  when  saying,  (page  580,)  "  Our  author  gives  us 
lotlxing  of  this  prelate  but  his  wants  and  weaknesses.*^ 

'Fhe  praise  I  gave  him  is  reducible  to  four  heads :  Naturals  or 
Corporals,  about  his  body  or  person  ;  Morals  or  Civils,  touching 
liis  demeanour  to  others ;  Intellectuals,  whether  innate,  or 
acquisite  by^his  own  industry ;  Spirituals  or  Supematurals,  to 
wKich  his  bene&ctions  (as  the  fruit  of  a  lively  faith)  are  reduced. 

All  these  quotations  are  taken  out  of  the  eleventh  book  of  ray 
Church  History  :— 

Naturals. — 1.  Nephew  to  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  therefore 
not  basely  bom.  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  472.)  2.  "  Cheerful  in 
coantenance."*'  (Idem^  p.  477.)  3.  "  A  sharp  and  piercing  eye.*** 
CTbidem,)  4,  "  Gravity  and  quickness  were  well-compounded  in 
Lis  face.**  (Ibidem,)  5.  "  So  cheerful  his  countenance,  (when 
ascending  the  scaffold,)  as  rather  to  gain  a  crown,  than  lose  his 
head.''  (Idem,  p.  471) 

Morals.— 6.  "  He  was  temperate  in  his  diet.''  (Idem,  p.  475.) 

7.    **  Chaste  in  his   conversation."    (Ibid.)      8.  "  Plain   in   his 

apparel."   (Ibid.)     9.  "  Not  preferring  his  own  kindred  without 

merit."  (Idem,  p.  476.)     10.  "  Promoting  men  of  learning  and 

abilities."  (Ibid.)   11.  "  Covetousness  he  perfectly  hated."  (Ibid.) 

12.  "  Had  no  project  to  raise  a  name  or  femily."  (Ibid.)     13. 

**  Abridged   courtiers'  bribes."   (Idem,  p.  475.)     14.  "  But  not 

their  fees  for  church-preferments."  (Ibid.)     15.  "Not  ambitious, 

as  appears  by  his  refusing  a  cardinal's  cap  once  and  again  offered 

him."  (Idem,  p.  380.) 

Intellectuals. — 16.  "He  had  a  clear  judgment."  (Idem, 
p.  477.)  17.  "Of  a  firm  memory."  (Ibid.)  18.  "One  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  our  nation."  (Idem,  p.  472.)  19.  "  Having 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  all  conditions  of  clergymen."  (Idem, 
p.  473.) 

Spibituals. — 20.  "  A  strict  observer  of  the  Lord's  day  in  his 
own  person."  (Idem,  p.  377.)  21.  "  Moderate  in  pressing  the 
Book  of  Sports  in  his  own  diocess."  (Idem,  p.  378.)  22.  "  A 
worthy  instmment  in  moving  king  Charles  to  so  pious  a  work  as  the 
restoring  of  the  Irish  impropriations."  (Idem,  p.  379.) 

Thus  I^did  write  in  his  due  praise  as  much  as  I  durst;  and 
though  less  than  his  friends  expected,  more  than  I  am  thanked  for. 
All  I  will  add  is  this :  Seeing  his  head  was  cut  off  by  the  axe,  it 
liad  been  madness  in  me  to  run  my  neck  into  the  halter,  in  taxing 
those  of  cnielty  and  injustice  who  caused  his  execution. 

Dr.  Heylin. — And  so  I  leave  him  to  his  rest,  in  the  bosom  of 
Abraham,  in  the  land  of  t]^e  living. 

T    T 
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FuLLEB, — ''  Bosom  of  Abiaham ""  is  a  scriptaie-exprettioi,: 
signify  the  repose  of  the  souk  of  such  saints  who  departed  tlus  1st  \ 
before  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven.  Wherem  "^tb  ' 
bosom  of  Abraham *"  be,  it  is  good  to  be  there;  and  hence  it  s 
frequently  used  by  the  Fathers  to  denote  the  happy  condition  em 
of  such  who  departed  in  the  faith  since  Chrises  ascoudon.  Qs^- 
quid  ittud  est^  saith  St.  Augustine,  quod  iUo  ngnifieatw  fim,  h 
NebricUus  mens  mtit^  dulcis  a$iMcue  mens.*  For  the  main,  it  is  i 
synonymon  with  heaven,  and  probably  all  the  penons  therein  sn 
receptive  of  a  higher  degree  of  glory  after  the  day  of  judgment. 

^'  Land  of  the  living^  is  an  Old-Testament  phrase;  whidi  soiDe 
narrowrbreasted  commentators  have  confined  to  temporal  happines, 
but  importeth  much  more,  in  my  opinion,  even  final  tiicity;  s 
may  appear  by  David ^s  expression:  ^*  I  bad  fainted  unless  1  y 
believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  Ae  land  oftke  limff' 
Psalm  xivii.  13. 

I  have  staid  the  longer  in  the  stating  of  these  two  eipressJoB?. 
that  I  may  the  more  safely  and  sincerely  concur,  as  I  do,  with  tLt 
Animadvertor'^s  charity  in  the  final  estate  of  this  prelate:  villi 
whose  memory  my  pen  here  makes  no  truce,  but  a  perfect  peace. 
never  hereafter  to  let  the  least  disgraceful  drop  of  ink  to  y 
upon  it 

Dr.  Hbtlin. — From  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  should  proceed 
to  Dr.  Williams,  archbishop  of  York;  but  that  I  must  first  leoore^ 
block  which  lies  in  my  way.  Our  author,  having  told  us  of  the  maldng 
and  printing  the  Directory,  is  not  content  to  let  us  see  the  cold  enter- 
tainment which  it  found  when  it  came  abroad,  but  lets  as  see  it  in  sscb 
terms  as  we  did  not  look  for. 

FuLLEK. — This  block  is  no  bigger  than  a  straw,  so  that  t  flea 
may  leap  oyer  it :  but  the  Animadvertor  is  pleased  to  sec  aD  tii\s^    i 
through  a  magnifying  glass,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

320.  Dr.  Heylin.— "  Such,"  saith  he,  «  was,  caU  it  cansttncf  or 
obstinacy,  love  or  doting,  of  the  generality  of  the  nation,  on  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  that  the  Parliament  found  it  fit,  yea,  necesaaiy,  to  hack 
their  former  Ordinance  with  a  second."  (Ch.  Hist  vol  iii-  P-  ^^ ) 
Assuredly,  "  the  generality  of  the  people  of  England  '  is  much  bebdd- 
ing  to  our  author,  for  making  question,  whether  their  adhering  to  the 
Liturgy,  then  by  law  established,  were  not  to  be  imputed  rather  to 
**  obstinacy  and  doting,"  than  to  ^'  love  and  constancy." 

Fuller. — It  is  no  question  in  my  judgment  or  c(m9(ience  vb^ 
it  is  out  of  all  question,  as  either  never  started  of  ^o"  ^ 

•  OoH/e§Hones,  Jib.  ix.  cap.  3. 
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therein  ;  but  a  question  it  is  in  the  practice  o/aur  distracted  age^ 
nrhich  I  behold  like  the  city  of  Ephesus  :  ^*  Some  cried  one  thing, 
some  another,  for  the  assembly  was  confused,^  Acts  xi;c.  32.  Till 
this  tumult  be  appeased,  I  desire  to  stand  by  in  silence,  and  give 
every  man  his  own  words.  Some  call  '^  constancy  and  love,^^  which 
side  I  do  seem  secretly  to  &vour,  for  giving  it  the  upper  hand,  and 
naming  it  in  the  first  place.  Others  call  it  "  obstinacy  and  doting,"** 
as  thej  are  severally  persuaded.  What  is  my  offence,  or  where  is 
the  block  the  Animadvertor  complaineth  of,  as  if  he  needed  to  call 
for  levers  to  remove  it  ? 

821.  Db.  Heylin. — ^The  liturgy  had  been  looked  on  as  a  great 
blessing  of  God  upon  this  nation,  by  ^  the  generality  of  people,"  for 
tb6  space  of  fourscore  years  and  upwards;  they  found  it  established 
by  the  law,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  those  that  made  it,  confirmed  by 
many  godly  and  religious  princes ;  and  had  almost  no  other  form  of 
making  their  ordinary  addresses  to  Almighty  God,  but  what  was  taught 
them  in  the  Book  of  Ck>mmon  Prayer.    And  could  any  discreet  man 
think,  or  wise  man  hope,  that  a  Form  of  Prayer,  so  universaliy 
received,  and  so  much  esteemed,  could  be  laid  by  without  reluctancy 
in  those  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  it  ?  or  called  '*  obstinacy 
or  doting"  in  them,  if  they  did  not  presently  submit  to  every  new 
nothing,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  then-disputable  authority,  should 
be  laid  before  them !    And  though  our  author  doth  profess,  that,  in  the 
agitating  of  this  controversy  ^ro  and  con^  he  will  reserve  his  priyate  opi- 
nion to  himself;  yet  he  discovers  it  too  plainly  in  the  present  passage. 
Qifuf  verba  audxam^  cum  facia  videamf  is  a  good  rule  here.     He 
must  needs  show  his  private  opinion  in  this  point,  (say  he  what  he 
can,)  who  makes  a  question,  whether  the  adhesion  of  the  people 
generally  to  the  public  Liturgy  were  built  on  '*  obstinacy  and  doting," 
or  on  "love  and  constancy." 

Fuller.— I  concur  with  the  Animadvertor  in  his  encomiastic 
expressions  on  the  Common  Prayer.  Otherwise,  nothing  new 
occurs  in  this,  which  was  not  in  the  former  paragraph.  And,  there- 
fore, the  blow  being  the  same,  (only  laid  on  with  a  little  more 
eagerness,)  I  conceive  the  same  guard  will  serve  to  defend  it,  with- 
out any  further  repetition. 

Dr.  Hbyliw. — ^But,  if  it  must  be  "  obstinacy  or  doting  in  the 
generality  of  people,"  to  adhere  so  cordially  unto  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  I  marvel  what  it  must  be  called  in  Stephen  Marshall  of 
Essex,  (that  great  bell-wether,  for  a  time,  of  the  Presbyterians,)  who, 
having  had  a  chief  hand  in  compiling  the  Directory,  did,  notwithstand- 
ing, marry  his  own  daughter  by  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Common- 
Prayer  Book ;  and,  having  so  done,  paid  down  five  pounds  immedi- 
ately to  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  as  the  fine  or  forfeiture  for 
using  any  other  form  of  marriage  than  that  of  the  Directory.     The 

2x2 
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like  to  whidi  (I  have  credibly  been  infonned)  was  done  bj  Xr. 
Knigbtlj  of  Fawsley,  on  the  like  occasion,  and  probably  by  m& 
others  of  the  same  strain  also. 

Fuller. — AH  this  is  nothing  to  me,  who  am  not  bound  t 
answer  for  the  actions  of  other  men.  I  know  there  was  in  Eng^i 
a  juncture  of  time,  which  in  this  point  may  be  compared  to  ijt 
evening  twilight ;  so  called  from  twaiigJUy  or  '^  double  light,^ — tk 
one  of  the  day  not  wholly  gone  down,  the  other  of  the  candle  but 
newly  set  up.  Such  the  erepusculum  vespertinum  in  our  land,  when  tb? 
day  of  the  Liturgy  yet  dimly  shined,  and  the  candle  of  the  Diret- 
tory  was  also  lighted  ;  a  short  candle,  which  presently  bunit  dovt 
to  the  socket.  It  is  possible,  that,  in  this  co-incidence,  some,  is 
fnajorem  cautdam^  twisted  the  Liturgy  and  Directory  togetho-,  ^b 
since  some  have  joined  to  both,  marriage  by  a  Justice  of  Peace ; 
that  so  a  threefold  cable  might  not  be  broken.  Let  them  whicii 
best  can,  give  an  account  of  their  own  carriage  herein. 

Dr.  Heylin. — ^With  the  like  favour  he  beholds  the  two  Universi- 
ties, as  he  does  the  Lituigy ;  and  hard  it  is  to  say  which  he  injuretk 
most. 

FuLLEB. — I  injure  neither  of  them.  But  in  this  passage,  the 
Animadvertor  only  whets  his  sword,  and  I  scour  my  shield,  pre- 
paring against  his  deadly  blow  in  the  next  paragraph. 

322.  Dr.  Heylin. — And,  First,  beginning  with  Oxford,  he  lets  us 
know,  that  '^  lately  certain  delegates  from  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford 
pleaded  their  privileges  before  the  Committee  of  Parliament,  that  thej 
were  only  visitable  by  the  king,  and  such  who  should  be  depated  by 
him.     But  their  allegations  were  not  of  proof  against  the  pazamount 
power  of  Parliament ;  the  rather  because  a  passage  in  an  articie  at 
the  rendition  of  Oxford  was  urged  agtdnst  them,  wherein  they  were 
subjected  to  such  a  risitation.-  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  493,  494.)    Our 
author  here  subjects  the  University  of  Oxford  to  the  power  of  the 
Parliament,  and  that  not  only  in  regard  of  that  paramonnt  power 
which  he  ascribes  unto  the  Parliament,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  (for  so  we  are  to  understand  him,)  above  all  Estates; 
but  also  in  regard  of  "  an  article  concerning  the  surrendry  of  Oxford, 
by  which  that  University  was  subjected  to  such  visitations." 

Fuller. — When  I  see  a  corslet  shot  through  with  a  musket- 
bullet,  and  the  person  wounded  that  wore  it,  I  may  safely  say,  tbt 
corslet  is  not  of  proof  against  the  musket.  So  when  1  bdiold  the 
pleadings  of  the  Delegates  neglected  and  nulled,  I  may  say,  that 
de  facto  they  were  not  of  proof  against  parliamentary  power.  A  pas- 
sage possibly  written  by  me,  (such  my  affection  to  my  aunt  Oxford,) 
with  more  yW^than  it  is  read  by  the  Animadvertor  with  ungfr; 
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!>u  t  truth  is  truth,  whether  it  be  written  by  one  sighing  or  singing ; 

*  by  one  smiling  or  frowning.^ 

Tte  reader  needs  no  interpreter  to  expound  the  word  "  Parlia- 

^^  as  taken  generally,  at  this  time,  (success  having  beaten  the 

sense  thereof  into  men^s  heads,)  for  "the  two  Houses.'"     Loqui 

crurt%  Tulffo  in  this  case,  I  hope  is  no  fiiult.     These  "two  Houses'' 

a.t  this  time  maintained  their  enthymeme  to  be  a  complete  syUogUm^ 

concluding  all  persons  under  them  ;  presuming  that  the  king,  though 

not  personally,  was  virtually  with  them :  a  position  which  I  have  no 

ciilling  to  examine.     As  for  the  clause  in  the  article  which  hooked 

the  University  under  parliamentary  visitation,  hear  how  the  Animad- 

vertor  reports  it. 

Db.  Hetltn. — I  find,  indeed,  that  it  was  agreed  on  by  th^  Commis-* 

sioners  on  both  sides  touching  the  surrendiy  of  that  city ;  "  That  the 

Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Ozon,  and  the 

GoTemors  and  Students  of  Christ-church  of  king  Henry  the  eighth's 

foundation,  and  all  other  Heads  and  Governors,  Masters,  Fellows,  and 

Scholars  of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  and  bodies  corporate,  and  societies  of 

the  same  University,  and  the  public  Professors  and  Readers,  and  the 

Orator  thereof,  and  all  other  persons  belonging  to  the  said  University, 

or  to  any  Colleges  or  Halls  therein,  shall  and  may,  according  to  their 

statutes,  charters,  and  customs,  enjoy  their  ancient  form  of  government, 

subordinate  to  the  immediate  authority  and  power  of  Parliament."  * 

But  I  find  not,  that  any  of  the  Heads  or  Delegates  of  that  University 

were  present  at   the  making  of  this  article,  or  consented  to  it,  or 

thought  themselves  obliged  by  any  thing  contained  in  it. 

Fuller. — This  last  clause  was  eagerly  urged  by  the  Committee 
against  the  Delegates  of  the  University;  and  I  could  wish  they 
could  as  easily  have  untied  the  knot,  as  answered  the  hardest  objec^ 
tion  of  Bellarmine  in  the  Divinity-Schools.  The  king,  when  pri- 
vately departing  Oxford,  left,  if  not  a  Commission,  at  least  leave,  with 
the  Lords,  to  make  as  good  terms  for  themselves,  and  all  with  them 
in  the  city  besieged,  as  the  enemy  would  give,  and  they  could  get,  in 
that  straitened  condition.  The  University  therefore  was  urged  by 
the  Committee  to  have  given  an  implicit  consent  to  these  Articles ; 
and,  enjoying  the  benefit,  they  must  share  in  the  burden  thereof. 
To  this  the  Delegates  made  many  fair  and  civil  answers,  strength- 
ened with  law  and  reason :  but,  alas  !  great  aro  the  odds,  though 
learning  be  the  Answerer,  where  power  is  the  Opponent. 

Dr.  Heylin. — Nor  indeed  could  it  stand  with  reason,  that  they 
should  wave  the  patronage  of  a  gracious  sovereign,  who  had  been  '^  a 
nursing  father  "  to  them,  and  put  themselves  under  the  arbitrary  power 

•  Article  xiii. 
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of  those  who  they  knew  minded  nothing  but  destradion  toward  ftai 
And  that  the  Univenit j  did  not  think  itaelf  obliged  bj  an j  tbisg  e» 
tained  in  that  article,  appears  eyen  hj  onr  author  hinmel^  who  tdOi  ■  | 
in  this  rery  passage,  that  **  the  Delegates  firom  the  UniTersitj  pkaM 
their  privileges  before  the  Committee  of  Parliament,  that  th^  Mm 
only  visitable  by  the  king,  and  such  as  should  be  deputed  by  him;' 
which  certainly  they  had  never  done,  (unless  our  author  will  eoauhit 
them  to  be  fools  or  madmen,)  had  they  before  submitted  to  that  ''ptn- 
mount  power"  which  he  ascribes  unto  the  Houses.  Nor  did  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  find  themselves  empowered,  by  this  daose  of 
the  article,  to  obtrude  any  such  visitation  on  them.  And  dterefin 
when  the  Delegates  had  pleaded  and  proved  their  privileges,  a  Coo- 
mission  for  a  visitation  was  issued  by  the  two  Houses  of  PazliaHieBt  ii 
the  name  of  the  king,  but  under  the  new  Broad  Seal  which  tfaemadves 
had  made ;  which  notwithstanding,  the  University  stood  still  on  thes 
own  defence,  in  regard  that  though  the  kingf s  name  was  used  in  dot 
Commission,  yet  they  knew  well,  that  he  had  never  given  his  ooBsat 
unto  it.  Whereupon  followed  that  great  alteration  both  in  die  Heads 
and  Members  of  most  Colleges  which  our  author  speaks  of. 

FuLtER. — The  Animadvertor  endeavours  to  run  me  on  one  of 
these  dangerous  rocks,— either  to  condemn  the  University  fin*  fools 
and  madmen,  whom  I  love  and  honour  for  wise  and  sober  penons ; 
or  else  to  make  me  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Parliament.  And 
the  philosopher's  answer  to  the  emperor  is  well  known  :  *^  That  it 
is  ill  disputing  with  them  that  can  command  legions.*"  The  best 
is,  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  to  this  dangerous  dilemma,  keeping 
myself  close  to  my  calling ;  namely,  reporting  what  was  done,— 
but  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  let  others  decide. 

The  Animadvertor's  boldness  herein  is  for  me  to  admire,  not 
imitate.  When  an  old  man  was  demanded  the  cause  of  his  con- 
fidence, how  he  durst  so  freely  tell  a  king  of  his  fiiults,  he  rendered 
a  double  reason  of  his  boldness,— <^2»t^a«  et  senectuM  ;  one,  Aai  Ae 
had  no  children^  and,  therefore,  careless  to  preserve  posterity ;  the 
other,  ttuxt  he  was  extremdy  old^  therefore,  less  curious  to  keep  that 
life  that  was  leaving  him. 

How  it  fareth  with  the  Animadvertor  in  these  two  particulan,  I 
know  not ;  sure  I  am  for  myself,  that  I  am  not  so  old  to  be  weary 
of  the  world,  as  I  hope  it  is  not  of  me ;  and,  God  having  given 
me  children,  I  will  not  destroy  them,  and  hazard  myself,  by  running 
into  needless  dangers.    And  let  this  sufllce  for  an  answer. 

323.  Dr.  Heylin. — Nor  deals  he  much  more  candidly  in  rdatiiig 
the  proceedings  of  the  Visitation  which  was  made  in  Cambridge ;  die 
Visitors  whereof  (as  acting  ^^  by  the  paramount  power  of  Parliament") 
he  more  sensibly  favoureth  than  the  poor  sufierers,  or  **  malignant 
members,"  as  he  calls  them,  of  that  University. 
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FuLi-EB. — The  Aniraadvertor  sees  more  in  me  tlian  I  can  see  in 
x^yself ;  and  because  we  are  both  parties  engaged,  (the  less  to  be 
irredited  in  our  own  cause,)  be  it  reported  to  the  reader,  if  pleased 
to  peruse  the  conclusion  of  my  "  History  of  Cambridge,''  whether 
I  cast  not  my  grains  of  favour  into  the  scales  of  the  poor  sufferers. 
Xliese  I  call  not  ^^  malignant  members,*"  but  with  this  qualification, 
^^  so  termed.''  *  And  let  not  me  be  condemned  for  the  ill  language 
of  others. 

I  say  again.  As  (as  an  Historian)  I  have  &voured  no  side,  but 

told  the  truth  ;  so  I  could  not  so  far  unman  myself,  but  that,  for 
humanity's  sake,  (to  say  no  more,)  I  did  pity  the  sufferers ;  on 

which  account  I  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  opposite  party. 

The  best  is,  causeless  anger,  being  an  edgeless  sword,  I  fear  it  the 

less. 

Dr.  Hbylin.— For  whereas  the  author  of  the  book  called  Querela 
Caniabrigiensis  hath  told  us  of  '^  an  oath  of  discoyeiy,"  obtruded  by 
the  Visitors  upon  seyeral  persons,  whereby  they  were  sworn  to  detect 
one  another,  eyen  their  dearest  friends ;  our  author,  who  was*  out  of 
the  storm,  seeming  not  satisfied  in  the  truth  of  this  relation,  must 
write  to  Mi.  Ash,  who  was  one  of  those  Visitors,  to  be  informed  in 
that  which  he  knew  be       i" 

Fuller. — No  person  more  proper  or  probable  to  inform  me 
herein  than  Mr.  Ash,  one  of  the  Visitors ;  who,  I  belieyed,  did 
both  know  the  truth,  and  would  not  tell  a  falsehood  herein.  I  was 
so  far  from  desiring  information  in  what  (as  the  Animadyertor  saith) 
I  *'  knew  before,"  that  I  protest  /  know  it  net  yet^  being  left  in  such 
a  mist  about  this  "  oath  of  discovery." 

On  the  one  side,  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Gunning,  Fellow 
of  Clare-Hall,  (eminent  for  his  learning  and  honesty,)  hath  since 
assured  me  that  such  an  oath  was  offered  and  urged  upon  him  by 
the  Committee.  On  the  other  side,  I  am,  on  just  grounds,  daily 
confirmed  in  my  confidence,  that  neither  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
nor  any  under  him,  by  his  command  or  consent,  enforced  such  an 
oath.  So  that  where  to  lay  the  blame,  I  know  not ;  and  have 
neither  list  nor  leisure  further  to  inquire ;  who,  having  blistered 
my  fingers  already,  will  burn  my  hands  no  more  in  so  dangerous  a 
subject.    Our  author  proceeds  : — 

Dr.  Heylin. — And,  on  the  reading  of  Mr.  Ash's  answer,  declares 
expressly,  that  ^^no  such  oath  was  tendered  by  him  to  that  Uni- 
Tersity."  Bat,  First,  Mr.  Ash  doth  not  absolutely  deny  that  there  was 
any  such  oath,  but  [saysj  that  he  was  *^  a  stranger  to  it : "  and  possibly 

*  "  Hiatoiy  of  Cambridge/'  page  236.  t  Idem^  ibidem. 
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he  might  be  so  far  a  stranger  to  it  as  not  to  be  an  actor  in  that  port  of 
the  tragedy.  Secondly.  Mr.  Ash  only  saith,  that  he  ^^  cannot  call  to 
mind  that  any  such  thing  was  mored  by  the  earl  of  Manchester;" 
and  yet,  I  trow,  such  a  thing  might  be  mored  by  the  earl  of  Manches- 
ter, though  Mr.  Ash,  after  so  many  years,  was  willing  not  to  caU  it  to 
mind.  Or  else,  if  no  such  oath  was  tendered  by  him,  as  our  author  is 
assured  there  was  not,  that  part  of  the  tragedy  might  be  act«d  by  Mr. 
Good,  the  other  chaplain,  without  communicating  his  instructions  to 
his  Fellow- Visitor. 

Fuller. — Mr.  Ash,  on  serious  and  solemn  recollectioD,  hath 
since  given  me  assurance,  both  by  his  word  of  mouth  and  writing, 
tlmt  no  such  oath  was  urged,  to  his  knowledge ;  and,  being  a 
DTiinister  of  the  gospel,  I  am,  in  charity  and  conscience,  bound  to 
believe  him. 

Db.  Heyltn — And,  therefore,  Thirdly,  I  would  know  why  Mr. 
Good  was  not  writ  to  also,  that,  having  from  him  the  like  certificate, 
our  author  might  have  had  the  better  grounds  for  his  unbelief^  before 
he  had  pronounced  so  positively  against  the  author  of  that  Querela^ 

Fuller. — The  reason  was,  because  Mr.  Good  was  dead,  and 
(had  I  known  whither)  I  did  not  know  by  what  carrier  to  convey 
my  letter  unto  him.  I  pronounced  not  positively  against  Queretcy 
in  point  of  the  oath,  which  I  left  under  very  vehement  suspicions. 

Dr.  Hevlin. — Fourthly,  and  finally.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  thought, 
that  the  author  of  that  book  should  have  rented  such  a  manifest  false- 
hood, especially  in  a  matter  so  derogatory  to  all  Christian  charity ; 
and  that  neither  the  earl  of  Manchester,  nor  either  of  his  two  diap- 
lains,  or  any  friends  of  theirs,  should,  in  the  space  of  ten  years 
and  more,  endeavour  to  wipe  off  such  an  odious  imputation,  till  our 
author,  oiit  of  pure  zeal  to  ^^  the  paramount  power,"  played  the  advo- 
cate in  it. 

V  Fuller. — I  will  freely  give  all  my  fees,  for  my  advocation,  to 
the  Anunadvertor ;  and  will  thank  him  too,  if  he  will  be  pleased  to 
take  them  from  me  to  himself.  It  seems,  I  did  not  mj  work  well, 
who  had  nothing  but  displeasure  for  my  wages. 

Possibly  the  earl  of  Manchester  might  not  know,  that  the  uiging 
of  such  an  oath  was  objected  against  him  and  his  ;  and  probably,  if 
he  did  know,  he  satisfied  himself  in  his  own  integrity  and  inno- 
cence, leaving  the  blame  and  shame  to  fall  on  such  as  were  guilty 
thereof. 

324.  Dr.  Heylin. — But  to  return  again  to  Oxford :  One  of  the 
first  effects  which  followed  on  the  alteration  before  remembered, 
(though  mentioned  by  our  author  in  another  place,)  was  the  rifling  of 
the  treasury  in  Magdalen -College,  of  which  he  tells  us,  that ''  a  coo- 
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«id^rable  sum  of  gold,  being  by  Dr.  Humphrey  "  (who  had  been  Master 
of  that  College)  ^'  left  in  a  chest,  not  to  be  opened,  except  some  great 
necessity  urged  thereunto,  was  lately  shared  between  Dr.  Wilkinson " 
(who  then  held  the  place  of  President  by  the  power  of  the  Visitors) 
"  and  the  Fellows  there."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  263.)  But,  First,  our 
author  is  mistaken  in  Dr.  Humphrey,  though  he  be  willing  to  entitle 
hira  (whom  he  calls  ^'  a  moderate  Nonconformist ")  to  some  benefac- 
tion. The  sum  there  found  amounted  to  above  twelve  hundred  double 
pistolets,  the  old  Doctor  having  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  for  his 
part  of  the  spoil,  and  every  Fellow  thirty  a-piece  for  theirs;  each 
pistolet  exchanged  at  sixteen  shillings  six  pence,  and  yet  the  exchanger 
got  well  by  the  bargain  too.  Too  great  a  sum  for  Dr.  Humphrey, 
(who  had  many  children,  and  no  provident  woman  to  his  wife,)  to 
leave  behind  him  to  the  College,  had  he  l)een  so  minded.  The  money 
(as  the  tradition  went  in  that  College)  was  left  there  by  the  Founder, 
to  remedy  and  repair  such  ruins  as  either  the  casualty  of  fire,  or  the 
ravages  of  a  civil  war,  might  bring  upon  it ;  to  .which  the  nature  of 
the  coin,  being  all  French  pieces,  (remember  that  the  English  at  that 
time  were  masters  of  a  great  part  of  France,)  gives  a  further  testi- 
mony. 

Fuller. — As  I  have  been  mistaken  in  the  person,  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey, for  bishop  Wainefleet,  donor  of  this  gold,  (following  com- 
mon report  therein,)  so  I  could  heartily  have  wished  I  had  also 
erred  in  the  thing  itself;  I  mean,  that  an  amotion  of  such  devoted 
treasure  had  never  been  done. 

The  Animadvertor  might  well  have  forborne  his  sparring  at  tie 
precious  memory  of  that  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Humphrey.  And 
the  new  mention  of  his  name  mindeth  me  of  an  old  fault,  which  the 
Animadvertor  not  long  since  laid  to  my  charge ;  namely,  my  calling 
of  Thomas  Bentham,  (the  DeaUy  saith  he,  of  Magdalen^s,  Oxford,) 
the  Censor  thereof.  Whereas  I  exactly  followed  the  words  of  Dr. 
Humphrey,  in  his  Latin  "  Life  of  Jewcl,^  page  73 :  Thomas 
Benthamusy  quamms  censor,  eo  anno,  4'^.  And  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, that  I,  having  so  good  a  precedent  as  Dr.  Humphrey,  presi- 
dent of  that  College,  I  might  as  well  call  their  dean,  censor  in 
English,  as  he  doth  in  Latin. 

• 

Dr.  Heylin. — Secondly.  I  would  have  our  author  observe,  that 
those  whom  he  accuseth  of  this  act  of  rapine  were  neither  *'  high 
royalists,"  nor  "  covetous  conformists,"  as  we  know  who  words  it^  but 
men  agreeable  to  the  times,  and  of  the  same  temper  and  affections 
which  himself  is  of :  "  the  conformists"  never  being  so  "  covetous"  as 
to  cast  an  eye  towards  it,  nor  the  '*  high  royalists  "  so  ignoble  in  their 
greatest  extremities  as  to  lay  hands  on  it. 

Fuller. — If  I  be  one  of  their  persuasion  who  shared  this  gold, 
(and  I  must  be  so  because  the  Animadvertor  doth  say  it,)  I  have 
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acquitted  myself  a  &ithful  historian,  in  not  consulting  mjoim 
partj'^s  credit;  but  unpartially  reporting  the  troth.  Howeyer,  I 
hope  God  will  keep  my  hands,  that  my  fingers  shall  not  hare  the 
GUILT  of  the  gold  of  Tholouse. 


Dr.  Heylin.— And,  Thirdly,  I  must  needs  charge  our  aathiHr 
some  partiality  in  aggrayating  this  &ct  (which  indeed  cannot  be 
excused)  with  so  many  circumstances,  and  passing  oyer  the  Uke  at 
Cambridge,  as  a  thing  incredible.  ^*  I  cannot  beliere,*  saith.  he,  (Hist 
of  Cambridge,  p.  61,)  "  what  I  hare  read  in  the  Querela  Camiabrigi- 
ensisy  that  three  or  four  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  timber,  brooght  to 
Clare-Hall,  for  the  repair  of  that  House,  was  lately  taken  away  ;*  that 
is  to  say,  inyerted  to  ^e  use  of  some  private  persons,  whom  our  aulbor 
hath  befiiended  with  this  incredulity. 

Fuller. — I  did  not  aggravate  the  fact,  nor  heavily  lean  on  mj 
pen  in  relating  this  passage,  nor  laid  more  weight  thereon  than 
merely  to  make  it  cast  ink.  The  Animadvertor  hath  more  bitter- 
ness wrapped  up  in  thid  one  word  '^  rapine,*"  than  I  have  stretcbed 
out  in  all  my  relation  of  this  accident. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — Nay,  so  extremely  favourable  he  is  to  his  fiiends  in 
Cambridge  as  to  profess,  that,  "had  he  seen  it,  he  would  not  have 
believed  his  own  eyes ;"  which  is  the  highest  point  of  partiality  and 
most  invincible  unbelief  that  I  ever  met  with. 

Fuller. — Herein  the  Animadvertor  is  highly  just  (to  saj  no 
more)  unto  me.  Is  it  not  cruelty  to  such  as  write  in  distracted 
times,  and  are  as  desirous  to  impart  dangerous  truths  to  posterity, 
so  also  to  secure  themselves,  (as  who  can  blame  them  ?)  as  well  as 
they  may,  to  hunt  them  out  of  the  covert  of  any  figurative  or  wary 
expression  ?  But  "  none  so  deaf  as  he  who  will  not  hear ;"  I 
mean,  as  to  understand.  The  Animadvertor  knew  my  expression 
pointed  at  some  too  high  for  me  safely  to  reach. 

Know,  reader,  that  what  need  (as  pleaded)  in  time  of  war  took 
from  Clare-Hall,  that  conscience  in  the  same  person  hath  since 
restored  to  the  full ;  as  Dr.  Dillingham,  my  worthy  friend,  and 
Master  of  the  College,  hath  informed  me.  Now,  though  Oxford 
challengeth  antiquity  to  go  before  Cambridge,  yet  herein  let  her 
not  disdain  to  come  after  her,  and  to  follow  so  good  an  example  of 
restitution :  for  though  I  have  heard,  and  partly  believe,  that  Dr. 
Wilkinson  did  with  might  and  main  oppose  the  seizure  on  that 
gold ;  and  though  they  say  it  appeared,  when  seriously  examined 
by  the  Visitors,  that  it  was  not  so  foul  a  fact  as  generally  it  is 
represented ;  yet  it  cannot  in  all  particulars  be  excused,  and  therein 
I  concur  with  the  Animadvertor.      So  that  Jacobus  counsel  to  his 
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sons  may  here  be  seasonably  prescribed :  **  Carry  tbe  money  back 
again,  peradventure  it  was  an  oversight,^  Oen.  xliii.  12. 

Dr.  Hbylin. — ^There  remains  nothing  now  to  conclade  these  Ani- 
xnadrersions^  but  some  passages  relating  to  archbishop  Williams:  in 
ivhich  I  must  confess  myself  not  willing  to  meddle,  bat  that  I  think  it 
is  as  much  against  the  rule  of  distributive  justice  to  give  one  man  too 
much,  as  to  give  another  man  too  little.  Let  us  see  therefore  what  he 
saith  of  this  prelate,  and  how  far  he  saith  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.     And  first,  saith  he, — 

Fuller. — The  truth  hereof  will  soon  appear  by  the  sequel. 
For  if  the  Animadvertor  shall  inflame  his  smoking  faults,  hollow 
in  the  ears  of  every  dormant  suspicion,  to  awaken  it  against  the 
memory  of  this  prelate,  yea,  and  hang  the  weight  of  his  greatest 
guiltiness  on  the  wires  of  the  slenderest  proof;  then,  not  withstand* 
ing  this  his  plausibility  to  the  contrary  premised,  he  will  plainly 
appear  to  have  a  pike  (the  sharpness  whereof  his  death  hath  not 
blunted)  against  him. 

When  one  was  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  a  most  vicious 
and  generally-hated  person,  all  wondered  what  he  would  say  in  his 
praise;  the  preacher^s  friends  fearing— his  foes  hoping — that,  for 
Lis  fee,  he  would  force  his  conscience  to  flattery.  "  For  one 
thing,''  said  the  minister,  "  this  man  is  to  be  spoken  well  of  by  all ; 
and  for  another  thing  he  is  to  be  spoken  ill  of  by  none.  The  first 
is.  Because  God  made  him  ;  the  second,  Because  he  is  dead.'' 

Now,  seeing,  besides  the  premisses  common  to  all  Christians,  yca^ 
to  all  men,  many  worthy  works  have  been  done  by  the  bishop ;  and 
especially,  seeing  known  animosities  were  betwixt  him  and  the 
Animadvertor,  (which  with  ingenuity  is  an  wrfp-«^^r-over-com- 
manding  motive  to  silence,)  the  Animadvertor  had  better  have 
forborne  all  which  foUoweth,  in  my  judgment,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  as  many  "  learned  and  religious  men,  of  all  orders  and  degrees  in 
both  Universities,"  as  ever  solicited  him  to  write  against  my  Church- 
History. 

325, 326.  Dr.  Hbylin.—"  He  sueth  to  the  Parliament  for  fevour, 
and  obtained  it ;  whose  general  in  a  manner  he  becomes  in  laying 
siege  to  the  town  and  castle  of  Aberconway,"  &c.  (Ch.  Hist.  voL  iii. 
p.  487.)  This  is  the  truth ;  but  whether  it  be  the  whole  truth  or  not, 
I  do  more  than  doubt.  His  "  suing  for  and  obtaining  pardon  from  the 
Parliament"  precedeth,  in  the  order  of  time,  his  being  their  general ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  thought  but  that  he  had  done  some  special 
service  to  the  Parliament  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  fi&vour.  Before 
his  commitment  to  the  Tower  about  the  bishops'  protestation,  he  was 
grown  as  odious  to  the  Commons,  as  before  he  had  been  honoured  by 
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them.     He  had  lived  some  time  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  is  taid 
to  have  done  him  good  serrices  in  Wales ;  and  (which  is  most)  he  had 
a  fair  temporal  estate,  able  to  yield  some  thousands  of  pounds  for  com- 
position in  Goldsmiths'  Hall.     So  that  there  must  be  somewhat  in  it 
more  than  ordinary,  which  occasioned  that  he  neither  came  under  fine 
nor  ransom,  as  the  rest  of  the  king's  party  did.     But  what  that  was, 
whether  he  served  them  with  intelligence  when  he  was  at  Oxford,  or  by 
inhibiting  his  tenants  and  neighbours  to  pay  their  accustomed  taxes  to 
the  king's  forces  when  he  lived  in  Wales,  I  determine  not.     Certain 
it  is,  that  before  his  redintegration  with  them,  he  had  been  in  a 
manner  besieged  in  his  house  of  Peniyn  by  the  lord  Byron,  for  the 
prohibiting  of  sending-in  such  provisions  as  had  been  required  ;  and 
that,  observing  with  what  carelessness  the  king's  soldiers  did  attend 
that  service,  he  caused  a  sally  to  be  made  out  of  the  house,  and  slew 
many  of  them.     Upon  the  merit  of  which  service,  and  the  promise  of 
greater,  it  is  no  wonder  if  such  ministers  and  solicitors  of  his  as  were 
employed  in  that  business,  compounded  for  him  without  fine,  though 
not  without  money.     That  which  our  author  tells  us  of  his  being  thdr 
general,  seems  to  have  been  fore-signified  some  five  or  six  years  before 
the  siege  of  Conway  Castle.     For  I  remember,  that,  about  such  time 
as  he  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower  with  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  his 
picture  was  sold  commonly  in  black  .and  white,  in  his   episcopal 
robes,  with  a  square  cap  on  his  head,  a  rest  in  his  hand,  a  musket 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  bandelier  about  his  neck.     For  whicH  ^cj 
at  that  time  I  could  learn  no  reason,  though  he  came  up  to  it  at  the 
last 

FuLLEE. — This  is  not  contradictory,  but  additory,  to  what  I 
have  written ;  an  additory  only  of  suggestions  and  suspicions,  no 
probations;  the  Aniiiiadvertofs  arrow  coming  off  without  a  pile, 
>vhen  he  saith,  ^^  I  determine  not.^  I  had  thought,  when  this 
Doctor  CathedrcB  (for  historical  matters)  had  so  solemnly  settled 
himself  in  the  chair,  that  we  should  have  heard  &om  him  some  solid 
determination^  which  belike  he  dares  not  do  :  and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
had  been  more  consonant  to  Christian  charity,  not  to  have  discussed 
what  he  could  not  decide ;  seeing  matters  of  this  nature  are  to  be 
hunted  down,  or  else  it  is  best  they  be  never  started.  Is  this 
he  who  so  lately  professed  his  averseness  to  meddle  with  this  arch- 
bishop, and  is  now  so  ready  to  run  out  against  him  on  all  occasions 
when  he  hardly  hath  half  an  errand?  and  rather  would  than  can 
produce  any  certainty  in  his  suggestions  ? 

327.  Dr.  Heylin. — But  he  goes  on :  *^  He  was  very  chaste  in  his 
conversation."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  488.)  And  I  hope  so  too,  not- 
withstanding the  scandalous  reports  of  Weldon,  the  nameless  author 
aimed  at,  (in  the  following  words,)  in  his  pamphlet  called  *^  the  Court 
of  King  James,"  and  some  vulgar  fames  or  hearsays  too  much  credited 
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by  a  late  Historian.*  But  I  must  i^eeds  saj,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  in 
the  arguments  which  are  hrought  to  prore  it.  Wilson,  in  his  unworthy 
^^  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  James,"  makes  him  to  he  eunuchus  ab 
uiero^  "  an  eunuch  from  his  mother's  womh."  The  author  of  the  pam* 
phlet,  called  ^'  the  Ohserrator  observed,"  conceives  that  Wilson  went 
too  far  in  this  expression,  and  rather  thinks,  "  that  he  contracted  some 
impotency  by  falling  on  a  stake  when  he  was  a  boy."  (Fol.  10.)  Our 
author  here  seems  to  incline  unto  this  last,  assuring  us  from  such 
*'  who  knew  the  privacies  and  casualties  of  his  infancy,  that  this  arch- 
bishop was  but  one  degree  removed  from  a  misogynist,  though,  to 
palliate  his  infirmity  to  noble  females,  he  was  most  complete  in  his 
courtly  addresses."  But,  First,  the  falsity  and  frivolousness  of  these 
defences  leave  the  poor  man  under  a  worse  suspicion  than  they  found 
him  in.  His  manly  countenance,  together  witii  his  masculine  voice, 
showed  plainly  that  he  was  no  eunuch ;  and  the  agreeableness  of  his 
conversation  with  the  female  sex  did  as  plainly  show,  that  he  was  no 
misogynist,  or  ^'woman-hater."  And,  Secondly,  admitting  these  sur- 
mises to  be  true  and  real,  they  rather  serve  to  evidence  his  impotency 
than  to  prove  his  chastity  ;  it  being  no  chastity  in  that  man  to  abstain 
from  women,  who,  either  by  casualty  or  by  nature,  is  disabled  from 
such  copulations.  The  virtue  of  chastity  consisteth  rather  in  the 
integrity  of  the  soul,  than  the  mutilation  of  the  body ;  and  therefore 
more  to  be  ascribed  to  those  pious  men,  qui  salvis  oculis  Jeminam 
vident^  in  Tertullian's  language,  animo  adversus  lihidinem  ccecOy  than 
to  the  old  philosopher,  who  put  out  his  eyes  to  avoid  temptations  of 
th.at  nature.t  So  that  if  this  be  all  which  they  have  to  say  for  the 
bishop's  chastity,  these  advocates  had  showed  more  wisdom  in  saying 
nothing,  than  speaking  so  little  to  the  purpose. 

Fuller. — I  am  sorry  to  see  the  memory  of  this  bishop,  since 
his  decease,  to  fall  on  a  sharper  stake  than  his  body  did  in  his 
infancy,  even  the  pen  of  the  Animadvcrtor.  I  confess,  chastity 
cannot  necessarily  be  concluded  from  natural  debility,  or  casual 
impotency ;  there  being  a  possibility  of  a  frying  heart  in  a  freezing 
body.  And  we  know  who  hath  written,  Ut  eunuchus  qui  amplec- 
titur  tirgineni  et  gemit^  Ecclus.  zzx.  20. 

The  casualty  of  his  infancy  was  by  me  mentioned,  and  cast  in  as 
tuper-pondium^  or  "  over-weight,''  to  confirm  such  as  were  persuaded 
before  in  his  chastity,  which  was  never  called  into  question  by  any 
person  of  credit.  As  for  atUicus  e  coquindj  *'  the  courtier  out  of  the 
kitchen,''  pretending  himself  such  a  master  of  defence  in  all  court- 
controversies,  such  as  have  perused  his  book  will  find  cause  to  say 
of  him,  Ewpectavi  lanistam ;  invent  seurram^  rabulam^  lixam. 

The  conversableness  of  this  bishop  with  women  consisted  chiefly 
(if  not  only)  in  his  treatments  of  great  ladies  and  persons  of 

•  "  Hitftory  of  KlDg  Ckwlw,"  fol.  21.  t  Apologia,  c.  .21. 
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honour ;  wherein  he  did  personate  the  completeness  of  courtesy  to 
that  sex  .  otherwise,  a  woman  was  seldom  to  be  seen  in  his  house. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  palace  of  this  prelate  had  more  magnificence 
than  neatness  therein,  sometimes  defecUye  in  the  punctilios  and 
niceties  of  daintiness,  lying  lower  than  masculine  cognizance,  and 
as  level  to  a  woman^s  eye  to  espy,  as  easy  for  her  hand  to  amend. 
Our  author  proceeds : — 

328.  Dr.  Hbtlin.— -*^  Envy  itself  cannot  deny,  but  that,  whither- 
soeyer  he  went,  he  might  be  traced  by  the  footsteps  of  his  benefaction.* 
(Ch.  Hist.  Tol.  iiL  p.  488.)  Amongst  which  benefactiona  it  was  none 
of  the  least,  that  in  both  the  Uniyersities  he  had  so  many  Pensionets; 
more  (as  it  was  commonly  giyen  out)  than  all  the  noblem^i  and 
bishops  in  the  land  together :  some  of  which  received  twenty  nobles, 
some  ten  pounds,  and  other  twenty  marks,  per  annum.  And  yet  it 
may  be  said,  without  envy,  that  none  of  all  these  pensions  came  oat  of 
his  own  purse,  but  were  laid  as  rent-charges  upon  such  benefices  as 
were  in  his  disposing,  either  as  Lord-Keeper  or  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
assigned  oyer  to  such  scholars  in  each  Uniyarsity  as  applied  themsdres 
to  him.  And  because  I  would  not  be  thought  to  say  this  without 
book,  I  have  both  seen  and  had  in  my  keeping,  till  of  late,  (if  I  have 
it  not  still,)  an  acquittance  made  unto  a  minister  in  dischaige  of  the 
payment  of  a  pension  of  twenty  nobles  per  annum^  to  one  who  was 
then  a  Student  in  Christ  Church.  The  names  of  the  parties  I  forbear ; 
he  that  received  it,  and  he  for  whom  it  was  received,  (and  perhaps  he 
that  paid  it  too,)  being  still  alive.  And  possible  enough  it  is,  that 
this  pensioning  of  so  many  Scholars  had  not  been  passed  over  in 
silence  by  our  author,  if  he  had  not  known  the  whole  truth  as  well  as 
the  truth. 

Fuller. — His  pensioning  so  many  scholars  soundeth  more  to 
his  credit,  than  the  paucity  of  their  pensioners  to  the  honour  of 
other  lords  and  bishops.  It  was  impossible  that  so  numerous  pen- 
sions could  all  issue  out  of  his  own  purse,  without  great  impairing 
of  his  estate ;  and  therefore  no  wonder  if  he  was  not  the  ffivetj  but 
the  bare  disposer^  of  some  of  them  to  promising  pregnancies,  where 
worth  and  want  did  meet  together  in  the  same  person.  And 
though  such  payments  were  not  costly  to  the  bishop,  they  were  no 
less  comfortable  to  such  as  received  them  ;  it  being  all  one  with 
the  parched  ground,  whether  the  water-pot  which  besprinkleth  it  be 
filled  trom  the  spring,  or  from  the  river.  This  was  done  by  him 
without  any  appearance  of  evil,  with  the  free  and  full  consent  of 
such  incumbents  as  he  presented,  &r  from  the  shadow  of  simoniacal 
compliance;  seeing,  besides  the  Statute  to  this  purpose,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  the  Injunctions  of  queen  Elizabeth  do 
countenance  a  bishop^s  assigning  five  pounds  annually,  out  of  eveiy 
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hundred  pounds  of  a  benefice,  to  such  uses.  As  for  many  of  the 
pensions  he  paid,  I  am  since  as  well  assured  they  were  expended 
out  of  his  own  purse,  as  I  am  confident  the  causeless  cayils  in  our 
Animadvertor^s  book  were  bred  in  his  own  brains,  without  any 
other's  suggesting  them  unto  him. 

329,  830.  Dr.  Heylin. — ^^Much  he  expended  on  the  repair  of 
TVestminster  Abbey  Church,"  &c.  ^^  The  library  at  Westminster  was 
the  effect  of  his  bounty."  (Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  488.)  This  though  it 
be  true  in  part,  yet  we  cannot  say  of  it,  that  it  is  either  ^^  the  whole 
truth,"  or  ^  nothing  but  the  truth."  For  the  plain  truth  is,  that  nei- 
ther the  charge  of  repairing  that  church,  nor  furnishing  that  libraiy, 
came  out  of  his  own  private  coffers,  but  the  church's  rents.  For,  at 
such  time  as  he  was  made^Lord-Keeper  of  the^Great  Seal,  he  caused  it 
to  be  signified  imto  the  prebendaries  of  that  church,  how  inconvenient 
it  would  be  both  to  him  and  them  to  keep  up  the  Commons  of  the 
College ;  smd  gained  so  far  upon  them,  that  they  passed  over  to  him 
all  the  rents  of  that  church,  upon  condition  that  he  should  pay  the 
annual  pensions  of  the  prebendaries,  schoolmasters,  choir-men,  and 
inferior  officers,  and  maintain  the  Commons  of  the  Scholars.  The 
rest,  amounting  to  a  great  yearly  value,  was  left  wholly  to  him,  upon 
his  honourable  word  and  promise  to  expend  the  same  for  the  good  and 
honour  of  that  church.  The  surplusage  of  which  expenses  received 
by  him  for  four  years  and  upwards,  amounted  unto  more  than  had 
been  laid  out  by  him  on  the  church  and  library ;  as  was  offered  to  be 
proved  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  at  the  visitation,  anno  1635. 
And  as  for  the  library  at  St.  John's,  it  might  possibly  cost  him  more 
wit  than  money ;  many  books  being  daily  sent  in  to  him,  (upon  the 
intimation  of  his  purpose  of  founding  the  two  libraries,)  by  such  as 
had  either  suits  in  Court,  or  business  in  Chancery,  or  any  ways 
depended  on  him,  or  expected  any  favours  from  him,  either  as  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  or  dean  of  Westminster. 

Fuller. — ^As  the  worm  on  a  sudden  smote  the  gourd  of  Jonah, 
and  it  withered;  so  it  is  possible,  that  the  most  verdant  and 
flourishing  charity  may  be  fretted  and  blasted  by  ill  reports. 

There  is  a  chapter-act  subscribed  with  the  hands  of  the  preben- 
daries of  Westminster,  (the  date  whereof  I  do  not  at  present 
remember,)  and  the  copy  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  my  worthy  friend, 
wherein  they  thankfully  acknowledge  the  great  bounty  of  this 
bishop,  in  expending  so  much  on  the  repair  of  their  church. 

If  the  **  library  of  St.  John^s  cost  him  more  wit  than  money ,^ 
(as  the  Animadvertor  phrase th  it,)  sure  I  am*  that,  in  the  same 
sense,  the  founding  of  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  in  that  Col- 
lege, cost  him- more  money  than  wit.    Our  author  proceeds  : — 

331.  Db-  Hkylin.— '*  He  hated   popery  with   a  perfect  hatred." 
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(Ch.  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  489.)  Bat  Wilson,  in  his  **  History  of  Grcat 
Britain,"  sings  another  song,  whether  in  tune,  or  out  of  tone,  they 
can  hest  tell  who  lived  most  near  those  times,  and  had  opportonities 
to  ohserve  him. 

Fuller. — I  wonder  that  the  Animadvertor,  who,  in  the  preface 
to  this  his  book,  had  branded  Wilson's  "History"  with  the 
name  of  a  ^^most  in&mous  pasquil,^  maheth  mention  of  any  passage 
therein  to  a  bishop'^s  disgrace. 

Dr.  Hetlin. — ^There  is  a  mattering  of  some  strange  offer  which  he 
made  to  king  James,  at  such  time  as  the  prince  was  in  Spain,  and  the 
Court  seemed  in  common  apprehension  to  warp  towards  popery,  which 
declared  no  such  perfect  hatred  (as  our  author  speaks  of)  unto  that 
religion. 

Fuller. — The  prophet  telleth  us  of  tongues  which  hare  mut- 
tered perverseness,  Isaiah  Ivi.  3 ;  and  such  to  me  seem  thej  that 
are  authors  of  this  report, 

.332.  Db.  Heylin. — Nor  was  he  coy  of  telling  such  whom  he 
admitted  unto  privacies  with  him,  that,  in  the  time  of  his  greatness  at 
Court,  he  was  accounted  for  the  head  of  the  catholic  party,  not  sparing 
to  declare  what  free  and  frequent  accesses  he  gare  the  principal  stick- 
lers in  that  cause,  both  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  the  special  serrioes 
which  he  did  them.  And  it  must  be  somewhat  more  than  strange, 
if  all  this  be  true,  that  he  should  *^  hate  popeiy  with  a  perfect  hatred  ;* 
yet  not  more  strange  than  that  he  should  so  stickle  in  the  preferment 
of  Dr.  Theodore  Price  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  in  Ireland, 
^'  who  died  a  professed  catholic,  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,^  as 
our  author  hath  it,  Ch.  Hist.  Tol.  iii.  p.  486.  But  if  there  be  no  more 
truth  in  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  ^^  hating  popery,"  than  in  Dr.  Price  s 
"  dying  a  professed  papist,"  there  is  no  credit  to  be  given  at  all  to  that 
part  of  the  character.  Dr.  Price,  though  once  a  great  favourite  of  this 
bishop,  and  by  him  continued  sub-dean  of  WTestminster  many  years 
together,  was  at  the  last  supposed  to  be  better  affected  to  bishop 
Laud,  than  to  bishop  Williams ;  bishop  Laud  having  lately  appeared 
a  suitor  for  him  for  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph.  And  therefore,  that 
two  birds  might  be  killed  with  the  same  bolt,  no  sooner  was  Dr.  Price 
deceased,  but  the  bishop  of  Lincoln^  being  then  at  Westminster,  calls 
the  prebends  together ;  tells  them  that  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Sob- 
Dean  before  his  death ;  that  he  left  him  in  very  doubtful  terms  about 
religion,  and  consequently  could  not  tell  in  what  form  to  bury  him ; 
that  if  the  doctor  Imd  died  a  professed  papist,  he  would  have  buried 
him  himself;  but,  being  as  it  was,  he  could  not  see  how  any  of  the 
prebendaries  could  either  with  safety  or  with  credit  perform  that 
office.  But  the  artifice  and  design,  being  soon  discovered,  took  so 
little  effect  that  Dr.  Newel,  one  of  the  senior  prebendaries,  performed 
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tlie  obsequies,  the  rest  of  the  whole  Chapter  attending  the  hody  to  the 
grare,  with  all  due  solemnity. 

Fuller. — I  deny  not  but,  as  a  statesman,  he  might  do  some 
civil  offices  to  the  Romish  party  in  that  juncture  of  time,  in  com- 
pliaDce  to  king  James'^s  commands.  But  this  amounteth  not  to 
prove  him  a  lover  of  popery. 

As  for  Dr.  Price,  I  will  not  rake  into  his  ashes.  If  he  died  a 
proteitant,  it  was  the  better  for  him ;  but  the  contrary  is  generally 
reported,  printed,  believed.     Our  author  proceeds  :— - 

333.  Dr.  Hetlin.— ^*  He  was  so  great  an  honourer  of  the  English 
Liturgy,  that  of  his  own  cost  he  caused  the  same  to  be  translated  into 
Spanish,  and  &irly  printed,  to  confute  their  Mae  conceit  of  our  church,** 
&c.  (Gh.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  489.)  If  this  be  true,  it  makes  not  only  to  his 
honour,  but  also  to  the  honour  of  the  English  Lituigy,  translated  into 
more-  languages  than  any  lituigy  in  the  world,  whatsoever  it  be ; 
translated  into  Latin  by  Alexander  Alesius,  a  learned  Scot  in  king 
Edward's  time ;  as  afterward  by  ]pr.  Walter  Haddon,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  translation  mended  by  Dr.  Mocket  in  the 
time  of  king  James ;  translated  into  French,  by  the  command  of  that 
king,  for  the  Isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey ;  into  Spanish,  at  the  charge 
of  this  bishop,  as  our  author  telleth  us ;  and,  finally,  into  Greek  by 
one  Mr.  Petly,  by  whom  it  was  dedicated  and  presented  to  the  late 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  greatest  patron  and  advancer  of  the 
English  Liturgy.  But,  Secondly,  I  have  some  reason  to  doubt,  that 
the  Lituigy  was* not  translated  at  the  chaiges  of  bishop  Williams. 
That  it  vfas  done  by  his  procurement,  I  shall  easily  grant :  but,  who- 
soerer  made  the  bill  of  chaiges,  the  church  paid  the  reckoning;  the 
Dominican  firiar  who  translated  it  being  rewarded  with  a  benefice  and 
a  good  prebend,  as  the  bishop  himself  did  signify  by  letter  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham.* 

'  FuLLER.-^-I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  those  who  have 
best  cause  to  know  it,  that  it  was  done,  not  only  by  his  procure- 
ment, but  at  his  cost ;  though  I  deny  not  but  that  a  benefice  might 
be  conferred  on  the  friar  in  reward  of  his  pains.  Thus  far  I  am 
assured  by  such  as  saw  it,  that  the  bishop  (who  had  more  skill  in 
the  Spanish  than  his  policy  would  publicly  own)  did  with  his  own 
hand  coirect  every  sheet  therein. 

Dr.  Hetlin.— And  as  for  the  printing  of  the  book,  I  cannot  think 
that  it  v^as  at  his  charges  neither,  but  at  the  chaiges  of  the  printer ;  it 
not  being  usual  to  give  the  printers  money  and  the  copy  too. 

Fuller. — The  Animadvertor,  so  well-pnctised  in  printing* 
knows  full  well,  that  though  it  be  u^ual  to  give  money  and  copies 
too  for  a  saleable  book,  which,  being  printed  in  our  own  tongue,  is 

•  "  Cabala,"  p.  79. 

u  u 
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every  man^s  monej ;  yet  a  SpaniBh  book,  printed  in  Kngiami^  is 
chargeable,  meeting  with  few  buyers,  because  few  o&deiataaden 
thereof. 

334.  Db.  HsTLiN.'^And,  Thirdly,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the 
Liturgy  was  translated  and  printed  at  this  bishop's  charges  ;  yet  does 
not  this  pro  re  him  to  he  so  great  an  honourer  of  it  as  oar  aathw* 
makes  him.  For  had  he  been  indeed  a  true  honourer  of  the  Engfish 
Liturgy,  he  would  have  been  a  more  diligent  attendant  on  it  than  he 
showed  himself  nerer  repairing  to  the  church  at  Westminster, 
(whereof  he  was  dean,)i  from  the  18th  of  February,  1635,  when  the 
business  of  the  great  pew  was  judged  against  him,  till  his  commitment 
to  the  Tower  in  July,  1637- 

Fuller. — One  reason  why  he  seldom  came  to  prayers  to  West- 
minster church  was,  because  he  was  permitted  but  little  to  Ere 
th^re,  after  he  fell  into  the  king'^s  displeasure ;  being  often  sent 
away  the  day  after  he  came  thither :  on  the  same  token,  that  once 
sir  John  Cook  being  sent  unto  htm  to  command  him  to  armd  the 
deanery  ;  '*  Mr.  Secretary,*^  said  the  bishop,  '^  what  authority  have 
you  to  command  a  man  out  of  his  own  house  ?  ^  Which  wrought 
80  much  on  t^e  old  knight,  that  he  was  not  quiet  till  he  had  gotten 
his  own  pardon. 

Dr.  Heylin.*— Nor  erer  going  to  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  (where 
he  was  a  prisoner,)  to  attend  the  dinne  service  of  the  church,  or 
reorive  the  sacrament,  from  July,  1637>  when  he  was  committed,  to 
NoTcmber,  1640,  when  he  was  enkiged.  A  rery  strong  argument 
that  he  was  no  such  ^*  honourer  of  the  Englidi  liturgy,*  as  is  here 
pretended ;  a  Liturgy  most  highly  esteemed  in  all  places  wheresoeTer 
it  came ;  and  never  so  much  vilified,  despised,  condemned,  as  amongst 
ourselves ;  and  those  amongst  ourselves  who  did  so  vilify  and  despise 
it,  by  none  more  countenanced  than  by  him  who  is  here  said  to  be  so 
^^  great  an  honourer  "  of  it 

FuLLBK.-— Though,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  went 
not  to  prayers  in  the  Tower-chapel,  yet  was  he  his  own  chaplain  to 
read  them  in  his  own  chamber.  And  let  me  add  this  memorable 
passage  thereunto : — 

During  his  durance  in  the  Tower,  there  was  a  kinsman  of  sir 
William  BalfourX  then  Lieutenant,  a  Scottish  man,  (and  his  name, 
Mr.  Melvin  too,)  who,  being  mortally  sick,  seat  for  bishop 
Williams  to  pray  with  him*  The  bishop  read  to  him  **  the  Viaitt- 
tion  of  the  Sick,^'  having  fore^aequainted  this  dying  man,  that  there 
was  "  a  Form  of  Absolution  **  in  this  prayer,  if  ho  thought  fit  to 
receive  it :  wherewith  Mr.  Meltin  was  not  only  well  satisfied,  bat 
got  himself  up  as  well  as  he  could  on  his  knees  in  the  bed,  and  in 
that  posture  received  absolution. 
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335 — 33?.  Dr.  liBTLiif.— *Bat  for  this  blow  our  antkar  hath  hii 
buckler  ready,  teUing  ii%  that  ^  not  oot  of  sympathy  to  Nonconform- 
ists, but  antipathy  to  archbishop  Laud,  he  was  &yourable  to  some 
select  persons  of  thatajMnicm."  (Ch.  Hist.  toI.  iii.  p.  489.)  An  action 
somewhat  like  to  that  of  the  earl  of  Kiidare,  who,  being  accused  before 
Henry  Y  III.  for  burning  the  cathedral  church  of  Cassiles  [[Cashel^  in  Ire- 
land, professed  ingenuously,  *^that  he  would  never  hare  burnt  the  diurch, 
if  somebody  had  not  told  him  that  the  bishop  was  in  it."  *  Hate  to 
that  bishop,  an  ardibishop  of  Ireland,  incited  that  mad  earl  to  bum  his 
cathedral  church ;  and  hate  to  bishop  Laud,  the  primate  and  metropo- 
litan of  all  England,  stirred  up  this  bishop  to  nuse  a  more  unquench- 
able combustion  in  the  church  of  England.  So  that  we  may  affirm  of 
him,  as  TertuUian  (in  another  case)  of  the  primitiye  Christians^  «tz. 
Tanti  non  est  honum^  quanti  est  odium  Christianorum.  But  are  we 
sure  that  he  was  farourable  to  the  Nonconformists  out  of  an  antipathy 
to  bishop  Loud  only  }  I  belieye  not  so.  His  antipathy  to  the  king 
did  as  strongly  bias  him  that  way,  as  any  thing  else.  For  which  I 
hare  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  ^^  the  History  of  King  Charles,"  pub- 
lished 1656 ;  who  telleth  us  of  him,  that  ^^  being  malevolently  inclined 
(about  the  loss  of  the  Great  Seal)  he  thought  he  could  not  gratify 
beloved  revenge  better  than  to  endeavour  the  supplanting  of  his  sove- 
reign. To  which  end,  finding  him  decliniog  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  made  his  apostrophe  and  applications  to  them,  fomenting  popular 
discourses  tending  to  the  king^s  dishonour,"  &c.t  And  being  once  set 
upon  that  pin,  (fiectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movehoj  as  we 
know  who  said,)  it  is  no  marvel  if  he  showed  himself  favourable  to  the 
Nonconformists,  as  being  enemies  to  kings  and  a  kingly  government, 
and  therefore  likeliest  to  provide  fuel  for  a  public  fire.  And  yet, 
besides  these  two,  there  was  a  third  impressive  which  might  move  a6 
strongly  on  his  nature,  as  either  of  them.  Our  author  formeily  told 
us  of  him,  that  ^'  he  was  a  back-fiiend  to  the  Canons,"  because  he  had 
no  hand  in  the  making  of  them.  And  for  the  same  reason  also  I  con- 
ceive, that  he  might  show  himself  a  back-firiend  to  the  church,  a 
patron  to  the  NonoooformiBta,  of  purpose  to  subvert  those  counsels, 
and  ruinate  those  designs  for  uniformity  -whiiAi  had  been  resolved  and 
agreed  on  without  his  advice.  Consilii  omnis,  eujus  ipse  non  author 
esset^  inimicusyi  as  we  know  who  said.  In  order  whereunto  he  had  no 
sooner  heard,  that  there  was  a  purpose  in  some  great  bishops  of  the 
Court  to  r^ulate  the  standing  of  the  communion-table,  according  to 
the  pattern  of  the  mother  cathedral  and  the  royal  chapels ;  but  ha  pre- 
sently set  himself  against  it,  dispernng  copies  of  a  letter  pretended  to 
be  written  by  him  to  the  vicar  of  Grantham  on  that  occasion,  and  pub- 
lishing his  book  called  **  the  Holy  Table,"  fuU  of  quotations,  but  more 
in  number  than  in  weight  And  itus  he  did  out  of  a  mere  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction, directly  contrary  to  his  own  practice  in  all  places  where  he 

*  CAMDBM'a  «  Remaixw."  t  '*  Hiitory  of  King  Charles/'  fol.  1^2.  t  Taciti 

Ilistoria,  lib.  L 
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had  to  do ;  that  is  to  sa  j,  not  only  in  the  collegiate  chuidi  at  We^ 
minster  whereof  he  was  dean,  and  in  the  cathedral  church  of  linoohi 
whereof  he  was  bishop,  bnt  in  his  own  prirate  chapel  at  Bugden  also, 
where  there  was  nobody  to  act  any  thing  in  it  but  hi"»«^^f  alone. 

Fuller. — I  will  not  advocate  for  all  the  actions  of  bisikop 
Williams ;  and  though  the  Animadvertor  beholds  my  pen  as  over- 
partial  unto  him,  yet  I  know  ^ho  it  was  that  wrote  unto  me,  Sam- 
per et  iniquior  in  arehiepiaaopum  Ebaracensem. 

I  am  a  true  hononrer  of  his  many  excellent  virtnes,  and  no 
excuser  of  his  ikults  ;  who  could  heartily  wish,  that  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  had  been  like  the  beginning  thereof. 

Diu  Hbtlin. — ^And  so  I  take  my  leave  of  this  great  prelate ;  whom 
I  both  reverence  for  his  place,  and  honour  for  his  parts,  as  mndi  as 
any.  And  yet  I  cannot  choose  but  say,  that  I  find  more  reason  to 
condemn,  than  there  is  to  commend  him ;  so  that  we  may  affirm  of 
him  as  the  historian  doth  of  Caius  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa,  and  nephew 
to  the  great  Augustus ;  viz.  Tarn  varii  se  gessii^  ui  nee  laudaturwm 
magna^  nee  vituperaturum  mediocris  materia  deficiai,  as  my  author 
hath  it.*  And  with  the  same  character,  accommodated  to  our  author, 
and  this  present  History,  I  conclude  these  notes ;  subjoining  only  this 
old  saying  as  well  for  my  comfort  as  defence ;  namely,  ^  Truth,  though 
it  may  be  blamed,  can  never  be  shamed." 

Fuller.— -Here  the  Animadvertor  doth  tickle  and  pindi  me 
both  together;  yet  neither  wHl  I  laugh  nor  ciy,  but  keep  my 
former  composure. 

I  will  take  no  notice  of  a  piece  of  Mezentismf  in  his  joining  of 
the  dead  and  living  together ;  and  conceive  myself  far  unworthy  to 
be  pamlleled  in  the  least  degree  with  his  eminences. 

However,  I  will  endeavour,  with  the  gladiators,  xaXAg  wtwmwy 
honesti  deenmbere^  that  ^*  when  I  can  fight  no  longer,  I  may  imil 
handsomely,^  in  the  scene  of  this  life. 

May  God,  who  gave  it,  have  the ,  glory  of  what  is  good  in  me  ; 
myself  the  shame  of  what  is  bad,  which  I  ought  to  labour  to 
amend.} 

*  Patircclus,  HiH.  L  U.  t  From  Mesentinii,  tbe  end  tynnt  of  EtmrfA.  Aecod- 
ing  to  Virgily  (iBneid.  viii.  486.)  Moriua  quinetkun  Jmtgebai  corpora  vu/u,  eompomtmt 
mambufque  mantUf  Sfc, — Edit.  t  FnUer  condudM  Ibis  vohime  In  »  very  vaasBftl 

maaner,  by  Inserdng  finir  of  Ui  own  letten  or  addrMw;  the  First,  "to  Dr.  Jsiui 
Cosfai ; "  the  Second,  <<to  the  religions,  learned,  end  Ingennons  Reader ;"  the  Tlaid, 
^(  to  my  loving  I^riend,  Dr.  Peter  HeyUn ; "  and  the  Foorth,  **  to  Dr.  ConcBas 
Barges."  On  those  to  Dr.  Coain  and  to  Dr.  Barges,  It  will  be  necessaiy  to  sfpead 
some  remarks,  Ibr  the  better  Infimnation  of  the  reader. 

The  brief  letter  to  Dr.  Coein,  whldi  ocenrs  in  page  069,  is  the  only  reply  that  Foller 
vetams  to  the  very  important  *'  Appendix  "  of  HeyUn  ;  'vriiich  I  now  proceed  to  preacnt 
without  abridgmmt,  no  part  of  it  having  been  giren  in  ''  the  Appeal  of  hogoored  Inne> 
cenoe,"  thoogh  it  contains  matters  of  great  interest,  and  disperses  those  n^fost  pr^jo* 
dices  which  had  been  long  cherished  against  one  of  the  most  learned  and  amJsMe 
diTines,  afterwards  a  prelate,  of  the  choich  of  England. — EniT. 


AN  APPENDIX 


TO 


THE  FOREGOING  ANIMADVERSIONS ; 

CONTAINJMO 

THE  APOLOGY   OF   DE.  JOHN  COSIN,  DEAN  OF 

PETERBOROUGH: 

IN    ANSWER    TO  SOME   PASSAGES   IN  THE  CHURCH- HISTORY  OF 

BRITAIN ; 

IN  WHICH  HB  FINDS  HIMSELF  OONCBBNED. 


Dr.  Hetlin.-— It  is  well  known  to  some  in  London,  that  the  fore- 
going  Animadrersions  were  finished,  and  fitted  for  the  press  before 
Michaelmas,  anno  1657*  The  reasons  why  thej  hare  lain  so  long 
unpublished  were  these  two  especially :  First.  A  report  that  the  task 
was  undertaken  by  a  Cambridge- man,  who  had  more  knowledge  of  the 
author  whom  I  had  to  deal  with  than  I  can  pretend  to ;  and  I  desired 
rather  that  the  burden  of  it,  the  public  satisfaction  to  all  parties 
intrusted,  should  be  borne  by  any  than  myself.  Secondly.  There  was 
a  general  opinion  spread  abroad  in  all  places,  (to  what  ends  I  know 
not,  nor  much  care,)  that  the  Chorch-Historian  was  in  hand  with  a 
reyiew  of  the  work  before  us,  in  which  he  was  resolred  to  make  some 
&ir  amends  to  truth,  to  correct  the  errors  of  his  pen,  and  to  make 
reparation  to  the  injured  clergy:  and,  to  say  truth,  there  was  none 
fitter  than  himself  for  that  undertaking,  none  fitter  to  give  plasters  for 
the  broken  heads,  than  the  man  that  breaks  them.  The  poet  was 
right  enough  in  this, 

nam  qui  mihi  vulnera/eeii 

Sokti  AekUUo  toUere  more  poteMt, 

That  is  to  say, 

"  None  Imt  the  man  who  gave  the  wound, 
Achinee-Uke,  eonld  make  it  sound." 

But  the  reports  being  thought  at  last  to  hare  somewhat  in  them  of 
design  or  artifice,  to  stare  off  the  business,  I  was  solicited  with  greater 
importunity  to  publish  the  foregoing  AnimadTersions,  than  I  was  at 
first  to  undertake  them.  The  reader,  notwithstanding,  will  be  no  loser 
by  this  delay. 

For,  First,  it  gave  me  leisure  and  opportunity  of  bestowing  m^ 
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second  thought  upon  the  Anixnadyersions,  adding  here  and  there  aome 
ohservations,  which  hefore  were  wanting. 

And,  Secondly,  it  hronght  into  my  hands  the  ^*  Apology  of  Dr.  John 
Cosin,  dean  of  Peterhorough,"  in  answer  to  some  passages  of  our  pie- 
sent  History,  directed  in  the  way  of  a  letter  to  one  Mr.  Warrea,  now 
deceased,  with  a  desire  to  hare  them  communicated  to  the  anthor  of 
some  "  Animadversions "  upon  that  History,  which  he  was  credihly 
informed  (by  what  inteOig^ice  I  know  not)  to  he  then  in  readiness. 
I  shall  therefore  do  him.  so  much  right  as  to  communicate  his  pi^^en 
to  the  public  view ;  first  laying  down  Mr.  Fuller's  words  as  they  lie  in  his 
History,  and  then  leaving  Dr.  Cosin  to  speak  for  himself.  So  doing,  I 
shall  ke^  myself  irom  engaging  upon  either  side,  and  leare  the  reader 
to  judge  indifferently  between  the  parties  as  be  sees  occasion* 


34 — 38.  Superstitions  charged  on  Dr,  Cosin.     Cruel  Usage  4^  Mr. 
Smart ;  relieved  by  Parliament.     Dr.  Cosin  s  due  Praise. 

^  Dr.  Cosik  soon  after  was  highly  accused  for  superstition  and  unjust 
proceedings  against  one  Mr.  Smart  on  this  occasion :  The  doetor  is 
charged  to  have  set  up  in  the  diiu«h  of  Durhaoi  a  marble  altar  with 
cherubims,  which  cost  two  thousand  pounds,  with  all  the  appvte* 
nances  thereof;  namely,  a  cope  with  the  Trinity,  and  GKkI  the  Father 
in  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  another  with  a  erueifiz  and  the  imnge  of 
Christ,  with  a  red  beard  and  blue  cap^  Besides,  he  was  aocosed  ior 
lighting  two  hundred  waz-oandles  about  tiie  «dtar  en  OndkoHis-day ; 
for  forbidding  any  psalms  to  be  sung  befi>ie  or  after  sennen^  the«^ 
making  an  anthem  to  be  sung  of  the  three  ki^gs  of  Cologne,  by  the 
names  of  Gaspar,  Belthazar,  and  Melchicnr ;  and  for  procuring  a  CMse- 
crated  knife,  only  to  cut  the  bread  at  the  oommnniwu 

'^  Mr.  Smart,  a  prebendary  of  the  churdi,  one  of  a  gmve  aspect  and 
reverend  presence,  sharply  inveighed  in  a  sermon  qgainst  diese  ianovn^ 
tions,  taking  for  his  text :  *  I  hate  all  those  that  hold  supeniitioas 
vanities ;  but  thy  law  do  I  love/ 

"  Hereupon  he  was  kept  prisoner  four  months  by  the  Hi|^  Conuais- 
sion  of  York,  before  any  articles  were  exhibited  agiunst  himi  and  fi?e 
months  before  any  proctor  was  allowed  hinu  Hence  was  he  carried  to 
the  High-Commission  at  Lambeth  ;  and,  after  long  trouble,  remanded 
to  York,  fined  five  hundred  pounds,  committed  to  prison,  ordered  to 
recant,  and,  for  that  neglect  thereof  fined  again,  excommunicated, 
degraded,  and  deprived,  his  damage  (as  brought  in)  amounting  to 
many  thousand  pounds. 

'^  But  now  Mr.  Bouse,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bringing  up  the 
charge  to  the  Lords  against  Dr.  Cosin,  termed  Mr.  Smart,  ^  the  proto- 
martyr  of  England  in  these  latter  days  of  persecution,*  and  laige  r^a- 
rations  were  allowed  unto  him,  though  he  lived  not  long  after  to  eajoj 
them. 
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''Now,  thoQgli  none  can  excuse  and. defend  Dr.  Cosin's  carriage 
Lcrein,  yet  this  mu3t  be  reported  to  his  due  commendation:  Some 
years  afiter,  getting  over  into  France,  he  neither  joined  with  the  church 
of  Frendi  protestants  at  Charenton  nigh  Paris,  nor  kept  any  comma- 
sion  with  the  papists  therein ;  but  confined  himself  to  the  church  of 
old  English  protestants  therein ;  where,  by  his  pious  living  and  constant 
praying  and  preaching,  he  reduced  some  recusants  to  ■  and  confirmed 
more  doubters  in.-»the  protestant  religion.  Many  his  encounters  with 
Jesuits  and  priests,  defeating  the  suspicions  of  his  foes,  and  exceeding 
the  expectation  of  his  friends,  in  the  success  of  such  disputeik" 
(Ch.  Hist.  ToL  iiL  pp.  412,  413.) 


THE  AI«BWER  OF  DR.   COSIN   TO  THE  CHARQE  FOREGOING. 

''FABiBy  AprU6lh,16S8. 
"Sjr, 

^^1  AM  gkd  to  hear  firom  you  of  your  safe  arriTal  in  England : 
and  I  am  to  thank  both  yott  and  other  of  my  friends,  that  intend  to 
Tindicate  me  from  the  injury  done,  no  less  to  truth  than  to  myself  by 
a  passage  in  Mr.  Fuller's  ^History,'  which  I  belieye  he  inserted  there 
(as  he  doth  many  things  besides)  upon  the  fiedse  reports  and  informs- 
lions  of  other  men,  that  were  loath  to  let  an  old  malicious  accusation 
die,  as  it  might  weU  enou^  hare  done^  if  he  had  not  kept  it  up  still 
alire,  and  recorded  it  to  posterity ;  where<^  be  is  so  sensiUe  already 
himself,  that,  by  his  own  letter  directed  to  me,  (m<^e  than  a  year 
since,)  he  offered  to  make  me  amends  in  the  next  book  he  writes ;  * 
but  be  hath  not  done  it  yet  Having  nerer  be^i  acquainted  with  him 
more  than  by  his  boolis,  which  bare  many  petulant,  light,  and  indis- 
creet passives  in  them,  I  know  not  how  to  trust  him ;  and  th^ efore,  if 
the  authors  of  the  intended  Animadversions  (which  you  mention)  will 
be  pleased  to  do  me  right,  you  may  assure  them  there  is  nothing  but 
truth  in  this  ensuing  relation. 

'^  Mr.  Smart,  who  had  been  sdioolmaster,  and  after  became  preben- 
dary of  Durham,  was  an  old  man  of  a  most  fxowaid,  fierce,  and 
unpeaceable  spirit,  &c.  Upon  a  seditiouB  sermon  which  he  preached 
in  that  church,  (where,  oontrsxy  to  his  duty,  he  had  neglected  to 
preach  for  serea  years  together  before,)  he  was  first  questioned  at 
Durham,  &om  whence  he  was  called  to  the  H^'^Commiasion  Court 
at  London,  and  afterwards  at  Us  own  desire  remitted  to  the  same 
Court  at  York ;  where  being  sentenced*  to  recant,  and  refusing  so  to 
do  with  great  scorn,  he  was  at  last,  upon  his  obstinacy,  degraded  from 
his  eocleuastieal  funetion ;  and  that  sentence  was  not  long  afier  judi- 

*  It  is  not  improbable^  tbat  lida  letter  ia  the  one  Irom  FvHer  to  Cosia  wbich  immedi- 
Rtely  foUowt  in  page  669.— £dit. 
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dally  confinned  by  Judge  Dampoit  at  the  public  Assizes  in  DnHiaoi, 
where  he  was  by  public  sentence  also  at  the  Common  Law  pat  out  of 
his  prebend,  and  his  benefices  that  he  formerly  held  in  that  county. 

"  Many  years  following,  he  procured  a  laige  maintenance  for  him- 
self and  his  &mily,  to  the  sum  of  £400  per  annumj  (more  worth  to 
him  than  his  church-profits  erer  were,)  out  of  the  peculiar  oontiiha- 
tions  at  London  and  elsewhere  gathered  up  for  silenced  ministeis. 

^-  But  when  the  Parliament  began  in  the  year  1640,  upon  project 
and  hope  of  getting  more,  he  preferred  a  BiU  of  Complaint  there 
against  thirty  several  persons  at  the  least ;  that  is,  against  the  H^gh- 
Commissioners  at  London,  the  same  Commissionezs  and  Prebends 
Residentiary  at  York,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  with  diren 
others,  whereof  I  was  but  one, — ^though  he  was  pleased  to  set  my 
name  in  the  front  of  them  aU.  From  all  these  together  he  expected  to 
recover  and  receive  a  greater  sum  of  money,  (for  money  was  his  pro- 
ject,) pretending  that  he  had  lost  by  them  no  less  than  thir^  thousand 
pounds,  though  he  was  never  known  to  be  worth  one. 

^  After  his  Bill  of  Complaint  was  carried  up  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  among  the  rest  of  dtose 
persons  that  were  accused  by  him,  (some  for  superstition,  and  some  fer 
persecution,)  I  put -in  my  full  answer  upon  oath,  and  declared  tibe 
truth  of  the  whole  matter ;  whereof  Mr.  Fuller  taketh  not  any  notice 
at  all,  and  therein  dealeth  most  unfJEiithfully  boUi  with  me  and  the 
reader  of  his  History ;  for  that  answer  of  mine  is  upon  record,  amoi^ 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  was  justified  before  the  Lords  both  by 
myself  and  by  the  veiy  witness  that  Mr.  Smart  and  his  8on-in4aw 
produced  there  against  me ;  whereupon  his  own  lawyer  (Mr.  Glover) 
openly  at  the  Bar  of  that  honourable  House  forsook  him,  and  told  him 
plainly,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  Complaint,  and  could  not  in  con- 
science plead  for  him  any  longer ;  Mr.  Smart  in  the  mean  while  dy- 
ing out  aloud,  and  beseeching  their  Lordships  to  appoint  him  anodier 
lawyer,  and  to  take  care  of  his  fourteen  thousand  pounds'  damages, 
besides  other  demands  that  he  had  to  make,  which  arose  to  a  greater 

sum. 

^  But  after  this,  (which  was  the  fiflh  day  of  pleading  between  us,) 
the  case  was  heard  no  more  concerning  my  particular;  and  many  of 
the  Lords  said  openly,  that  Mr.  Smart  had  abused  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  a  causeless  complaint  against  me.  Whereupon  my  kurd 
the  earl  of  Warwick  was  pleased  to  bring  me  an  Order  of  the  Lords' 
House,  whereby  I  had  liberty  granted  me  to  return  unto  my  j^aoes  of 
charge  in  the  University,  or  elsewhere,  till  they  sent  for  me  agsin, 
which  they  never  did. 

**  The  answers  that  I  gave  in  upon  oath,  and  justified  before  ikeir 
Lordships,  were  to  this  effect,  all  contrary  to  Mr.  Fullei's  groundles 
reports  ;— 

^'  1.  That  the  communion-table  in  the  church  of  Durham  (whidi,  in 
the  Bill  of  Complaint  and  Mr.  Fullers  Histoxy,  is  said  to  be  the 
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marble  altar  with  cbembims)  was  not  set  up  by  me,  but  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  there,  (whereof  Mr.  Smart  himself  was  one,)  many  years 
befof e  I  became  prebendary  of  that  church,  or  ever  saw  the  country. 

^^  2.  That  by  the  public  accounts  which  are  there  registered,  it  did 
not  appear  to  haye  cost  aboye  the  tenth  part  of  what  is  pretended, 
appurtenances  and  all. 

^  3.  That  likewise  the  copes  used  in  that  church  were  brought  in 
ihiiher  long  before  my  time,  and  when  Mr.  Smart  the  complainant 
was  prebendary  there ;  who  also  allowed  his  part  (as  I  was  ready  to 
proye  by  the  Act-Book)  6f  the  money  that  they  cost, — ^for  ihey  cost 
but  little. 

**4.  That  as  I  neyer  approyed  the  picture  of  the  Trinity,  or  the 
image  of  God  the  Father  in  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  or  otherwise,  to 
be  made  or  placed  any  where  at  all ;  so  I  was  well  assured  that  there 
were  none  such  (nor  to  my  knowledge  or  hear-say  eyer  had  been)  put 
upon  any  cope  that  was  used  there  among  us.  One  there  was  that 
had  the  story  of  the  passion  embroidered  upon  it ;  but  the  cope  that  I 
used  to  wear,  when  at  any  time  I  attended  the  communion-seryice, 
was  of  plain  white  satin  only  without  any  embroidery  upon  it  at  all. 

^  5.  That  what  the  Bill  of  Complaint  called  the  image  of  Christ, 
with  a  blue  cap,  and  a  golden  beard,  (Mr.  Fuller's  History  says,  it  was 
red,  and  that  it  was  set  upon  one  of  the  copes,)  was  nothing  else  but 
the  top  of  bishop  Hatfield's  tomb,  set  up  in  the  church  under  a  side- 
arch  there,  two  hundred  years  before  I  was  bom;  being  a  little 
portraiture,  not  appearing  to  be  aboye  ten  inches  long,  and  hardly  dis- 
cernible to  the  eye  what  figure  it  is,  for  it  stands  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground. 

*^6,  That,  by  the  local  statutes  of  that  church,  (whereunto  Mr. 
Smart  was  sworn,  as  weU  as  myself,)  the  treasurer  was  to  ^ye  order, 
that  the  proyision  should  eyery  year  be  made  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
wax-lights  for  the  sendee  of  the  choir,  during  all  the  winter  time ; 
which  statute  I  obseryed  when  I  was  chosen  into  that  office,  and  had 
order  firom  the  Dean  and  Chapter  by  Capitular  Act  to  do  it.  Yet, 
upon  the  communion-table  they  that  used  to  light  the  candles,  (the 
Sacrists  and  the  Vergers,)  neyer  set  more  than  two  fair  candles  with  a 
few  small  sizes  near  to  them ;  which  they  put  there,  of  purpose  that 
the  people  all  about  might  haye  the  better  use  of  them,  for  singing  the 
psalms,  and  reading  the  Lessons  out  of  the  Bibles.  But  two  hundred 
was  a  greater  number  than  they  used  all  the  church  oyer,  either  upon 
Candlemas-night  or  any  other ;  and  that  there  were  no  more  (some- 
times many  less)  lighted  at  that  time,  than  at  the  like  festiyals  in 
Christmas-holidays,  when  the  people  of  the  city  came  in  greater  com- 
pany to  the  church,  and  therefore  required  a  greater  store  of  lights. 

"  7-  That  I  neyer  forbade  (nor  any  body  else  that  I  know)  the  sing- 
ing of  the  (metre)  psalms  in  the  church,  which  I  used  to  sing  daily 
there  myself  with  other  company  at  Morning  Prayer.  But  upon 
Simdays  and  holy-days  in  the  choir,  before  the  sermon  the  Creed  was 
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sung,  (and  Bong  plainly  for  ererpmB  to  undeistaBd,)  as  ii  is  appouled 
in  the  Oomoranion-Boak ;  and,  after  the  sermon,  we  song  a  part  of  a 
psalm,  or  some  other  anthem  taken  out  of  the  Scripture,  and  first*!^- 
nified  to  the  people  where  they  might  find  it. 

**  8.  That  so  far  was  I  fiK>m  ipftlfing  any  anthem  to  be  smg  of  the 
three  kings  of  Cologne,  as  that  I  made  it,  when  I  first  saw  it,  to  he 
torn  in  pieces;  and  I  myself  cut  it  out  of  the  old  scmg-booka  beln^- 
ing  to  the  Choristers'  school,  with  a  pen-knife  that  lay  by,  at  my  Tcry 
first  coming  to  reside  in  that  College.  But  sure  I  was,  that  no  audi 
anthem  had  been  sung  in  the  choir,  during  all  my  time  of  attendanee 
there,  nor  (for  aught  that  any  the  eldest  persons  of  the  churck 
town  could  tell,  or  ever  heard,  to  the  eontiBry)  for  fif^  ot 
years  before,  and  more. 

^^  9.  That  there  was  indeed  an  ordinary  knife»  I  confeas^  pwided 
and  laid  Tea<fy  among  other  things  belonging  to  the  admiBistratioa  of 
the  communion,  for  the  cutting  of  the  bread,  and  diT^rs  other 
the  church-TCStiy ;  that  when  the  under-offioen  there  had  any 
sion  to  use  a  knife,  they  might  not  be  put  to  go  to  seek  one  ahtoad. 
Bat  that  it  was  ever  consecrated,  or  so  called,  otherrriae  than  as  lb. 
Smart  and  some  of  his  followers  had  for  their  pleasure  put  that  appd- 
lation  upon  it,  I  neyer  heard,  nor  I  beliere  any  body  dse  that  lired 
here  among  us. 

^*  (There  were  divers  other  articles  of  this  nature  in  the  Bill  of  Com- 
plaint,  whereof  Mr.  Smart  could  not  proTC  any  one,  to  which  I  gave 
the  like  answers,  as  I  did  here  to  these;  but  Mr.  Fuller'a  EUatocy 
makes  no  mention  of  them.) 

*'  10.  Touching  Mr.  Smart's  sermon,  I  made  answer ;  and  sulmutted 
his  censure  to  the  prudent  and  religious  consideration  of  the  Loids, 
whether  he  was  not  justly  condemned  to  be  scandalous  and  seditiom 
by  his  •preaching  thereof;  and  I  represented  many  passages  in  it,  disa* 
greeable  to  the  laws  of  God  and  hia  cfaureh,  and  repugnant  to  the 
public  Statutes  of  Parliament. 

^11.  For  which  afler  we  had  begun  to  question  him  in  the  Hi^- 
Commission  Court  at  Durham^  (where  we  endeaTOured  to  reduce  him 
to  a  better  mind,  and  to  an  unity  with  the  church,  against  whidi  he 
had  so  injuriously  and  intempeiately  declaimed,)  I  had  no  further 
hand  or  meddling  with  the  prosecution  of  thu  matter  in  other  Couxts 
against  him,  more  than  that  I  wrote  (at  the  special  instance  of  Judge 
Yelveiton)  a  letter  in  his  behalf  to  the  avehbishop  oi  York,  and  the 
Commissioners  there,  which  I  procured  the  Dean  and  most  of  the  Pre- 
bendaries of  Durham  to  sign  and  subsoribe  with  me,  earnestly  entreat* 
iiig  for  him,  that,  upon  any  due  sense  of  his  fsMlt,  he  might  be  quietly 
sent  back  to  us  again,  in  hope  that  he  would  hereafter  lire  in  better 
peace  and  concord  with  us,  (as  he  pxomised  boUi  Judge  Yelverton  and 
us  to  do,)  than  he  had  done  before. 

"  12.  The  cruel  usage  and  imfHisonment  that  he  suffered,  (wheroof 
Mr.  Fuller  taketh  special  notice,  and  makes  a  maiginal  mark  at  it,) 
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^««raSy  as  I  hare  been  credibly  assured^  nothing  else  but  a  &ir  and 

gentle  treatment  of  bim  in  an  officer's  bouse  at  York ;  to  wbom  he 

'i?V4w  committed  for  a  wbile,  and  paid  little  for  it     It  is  the  Historian's 

Jooistake  here  to  say,  be  was  carried  from  York  to  Lambetb ;  for  be 

'vvas,  at  bis  own  request,  sent  from  Lambetb  to  York ;  tbe  fine  tbat 

"Was  set  upon  bim  be  never  paid ;  and,  by  bis  own  wilful  loss  of  bis 

oliurcb-liTings,  he  gained  a  larger  mainteaanoe,  liring  at  his  ease  and 

pleasure,  by  tbe  contribution  tbat  be  got  as  a  8U3i|»ended  and  silenced 

preacher;  though  the  truth  was,  that,  iunring  had  a  prebend  and  a 

benefice  many  yean  together  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  being 

always  in  health,  he  neglected  preaching  so  much  at  them  both,  and 

elsewhere  besides,  that  he  was  seldom  noted  to  preadi  above  two 

sermons  in  a  year ;  who,  though  he  demanded  many  thousand  pounds 

at  the  Parliament,  yet,  by  Mr.  Fuller's  leave,  the  Parliament  gave  him 

none;  nor  ordered  either  myself,  nor  any  other  tbat  he  impeached, 

ever  to  pay  bim  a  groat :  only,  upon  Dr.  Cair's  death,  (who  had  been 

put  into  his  prebend's  place,)  he  was  sent  by  tbe  Lords  to  his  vicarage 

and  bis  prebend  again ;  which  he  had  little  will  to  take,  becaose  he 

found  but  little  profit  in  .comparison  of  what  be  hoped  to  be  had  by 

them.     In  tbe  mean  while,  be  took  up  divers  great  sums  of  money 

from  some  of  his  partisans  in  London,  and  made  them  believe  tbat  tbe 

Parliament  would  pay  them  all  with  advantage. 

^'  13.  There  is  another  marginal  note  in  Mr.  Fuller,  referring,  as  he 
saith,  ^  to  my  due  praise  and  commendation ; '  whereof  he « makes  one 
part  to  be,  diat  I  joined  not  with  iikt  Frendi  protestants  at  Oharenton, 
since  I  got  over  hither  into  France :  but  I  would  that  he  and-  all  the 
wodd  should  know  it,  I  never  xefused  to  join  with  the  protestants 
either  there,  or  any  where  else,  in  all  things  wherein  thej-  join  with 
tbe  church  of  England.  Many  of  them  have  been  here  at  our  church, 
and  we  have  be^i  at  theirs.  I  have  buried  divers  of  our  people  at 
Oharenton,  and  they  permit  its  to  make  use  of  their  peculiar  and 
decent  cemetery  here  in  Paris  for  that  purpose ;  which  if  they  did  not, 
we  should  be  forced  to  bury  our  dead  in  a  ditch.  I  have  baptized 
many  of  their  children  at  the  request  of  their  own  ministers,  with 
whom  I  have  good  aoquaintanee ;  and  find  them  to  be  very  deserving 
and  learned  men,  great  lovers  and  honottrers  of  our  chureb,  aotwith* 
standing  tbe  loss  which  she  hath  lately  received  in  external  matters, 
wherein  we  are  agreed  that  the  essence  of  true  religion  doth  not  con- 
sist. Many  of  their  people  (and  of  the  best  sort  and  quality  among 
them)  have  frequented  our  public  prayers  with  great  reverence ;  and  I 
have  delivered  the  holy  communion  to  them,  according  to  our  own 
Order ;  wbaah  they  observed  religiously.  I  have  married  divers  per- 
sons of  good  conation  among  them :  and  I  have  presented  some  of 
their  scholars  to  be  ordained  deacons  and  priests  here  by  our  own 
bishops,  (wh^eof  Monsieur  de  Turenne's  chaplain  is  one,  and  tbe 
duke  de  la  Force's  chaplain  anotheK,)  and  the  church  at  Obarenton 
approved  of  it ;   and  I  preached  here  publicly  at  their  ordination. 
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Besides,  I  have  been  (as  often  as  I  had  spare  time  from  atCendiag  oer 
own  congregation)  to  pray  and  sing  psalms  with  them,  and  to  hear 
both  the  weekly  and  the  Sonday  sermons  at  Charenton  ;  whither  two 
of  my  children  also  (pensioned  here  in  a  protestant  fiunily  at  Fans) 
hare  daily  repaired  for  that  purpose,  with  the  gendewoman  that 
goyemed  them. 

^^  All  which  is  abundantly  enough  to  let  the  world  know  and  see 
here  (as  it  doth)  what  a  Tain  and  rash  man  Mr.  Fuller  is  in 
History  :  wherein  he  hath  done  injuiy  to  many  more  besides  me, 
dead  and  some  alire,  who,  I  hope,  will  represent  his  uTifiuthfalwfisa  in 
his  own  country,  both  to  himself  and  to  others.  I  am  only  beholden 
to  him  for  telling  the  truth  of  me  in  one  particular ;  which  is, — that  I 
hare,  by  Qo^s  blessing,  reduced  some,  and  preserved  many  o&eza,  from 
communicating  with  the  papists ;  defending  the  truth  of  our  own  rdi- 
gion  (as  I  have  always  done)  whererer  I  am ;  and  therein  I  piaj  God 
still  to  bless  us  and  preserve  us  alL 

^*  And  now  out  of  all  this  which  I  hare  &ithfully  related,  I  trust 
that  those  who  intend  their  *  Animadversions*  upon  his  History,  win 
hare  enough  to  say  and  insert  in  ihebr  own  style  for  the  Tindicatiaa  o^ 
"Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  and  most  humble  serrant, 

"JOHN 


•ii>;i  I 


You  know  Monsieur  Daill^  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  account  and 
the  best  deserts  amongst  the  Reformed  churchmen  in  Fiance.  It  will 
not  be  amiss  to  let  you  know,  upon  this  occasion,  what  he  wrote  to  a 
scholar,  a  friend  of  his,  and  an  Unirersity-man,  in  Cambridge;  fin: 
these  were  the  words  in  his  letter  :— 

Tuus  Cosiriy  imo  fwster,  (iniercedU  enim  nobis  cum  Ulo  suavis 
amicitia  atque  famiUaritas^J  mihi  admod^m  probatur.  BestuB  sunt 
ei  quidem  fanaiici  qui  eum  de  Papismo  suspecium  habeni^  a  quo  vir 
reperias  qui  sit  magis  aUenus,  ^c. 

Thus  having  laid  before  the  reader  both  the  Bill  and  Answer,!  leare 
him  to  make  judgment  of  it  by  the  rules  of  equity ;  roneml 
of  that  old  saying ;  videlicety"-^ 

^  staiuii  aliguid,  parte  inaudUd  alterd, 
JEquum  licet  Hatuerit,  haud  ^cfmufuU. 


FULLER. 

TO    THE    BEVEREND    AKD    HIS    WORTHY   FRIEND,    DR.   JOHN 

cosin,  dean  of  peterborough. 
Sir, 

You  may  be  pleased  to  remember,  that,  some  two  yeare  since, 
being  informed  by  our  friend  Mr.  Davenport,  that  you  took  some 
exceptions  at  what  I  had  written  concerning  you,  in  my  Chuich- 
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XlisioTj,  I  returned  you  an  answer  to  this  eflTect : — "  That  I  would 
make  you  just  reparation,  either  in  the  next  edition  of  my  His- 
tory, or  in  another  book  which  I  was  about  to  set  forth  of  the  . 
Worthies  of  England  :  choosing  therein  the  most  proper  and 
conspicuous  place,  which  might  render  it  most  visible  to  the 
reader."" 

This  last  book  had  since  been  printed,  had  not  the  unhappy 
difference  between  Dr.  Heylin  and  me  retarded  it. 

What  I  wrote  concerning  your  accusation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  transcribed  out  of  the  manuscript  journals  of  that  House. 
As  for  your  puigation  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  knew  not  thereof : 
"which  maketh  such  my  omission  the  more  excusable. 

I  am  now  right  glad,  that  you  did  so  clearly  vindicate  your  inno- 
cence. In  my  next  edition,  I  will  do  you  all  possible  right  (with 
improvement)  that  my  pen  can  perform  :  as  also,  God  willing, 
when  I  come  to  treat,  in  my  intended  book,  of  the  cathedral  of 
Durham. 

In  the  mean  time,  joining  with  hundreds  more  of  my  profession, 
in  thanks  to  you  for  your  worthy  work  on  the  Apocrypha,  and 
desiring  the  continuation  and  increase  of  Ood''s  blessing  on  your 
studies,  who  do  abide  '*  the  champion  for  our  religion ""  in  foreign 
parts,  know  that,  amongst  your  many  honourers,  you  have  none 
more  affectionate  than 

Your  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  FULLER. 


[The  subjoined  is  the  promised  account  which  Fuller  has  given  of 
bishop  Cosin,  in  his  description  of  the  county-palatine  of  Durham : — 

^  John  Cosin,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  bred  in  Oaius 
College  in  Cambridge,  whereof  he  was  Fellow.  Hence  was  he 
removed  to  the  Mastership  of  Peter-house  in  the  same  University. 
One  whose  abilities,  quick  apprehension,  solid  judgment,  variety  of 
reading,  &c.  are  sufficiently  made  known  to  the  world  in  his  learned 
books,  whereby  he  hath  perpetuated  his  name  to  posterity. 

*^  I  must  not  pass  over  his  constancy  in  his  religion,  which  rendereth 
him  amiable  in  the  eyes  not  of  good  men  only,  but  of  that  God  with 
whom  there  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  changing.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  a  sort  of  fond  people  surmised  as  if  he  had  once  been 
declining  to  the  popish  persuasion.  Thus  the  dim-sighted  complain  of 
the  darkness  of  the  room,  when,  alas !  the  fault  is  in  their  own  eyes ; 
and  the  lame,  of  the  unevenness  of  the  floor,  when,  indeed,  it  lieth  in. 
their  unsound  legs.  Such  were  the  silly  folk, — ^their  understandings 
(the  eyes  of  their  minds)  being  darkened,  and  their  affections  (the  feet 
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of  theif  flmd)  made  fame  by  pejodioe^-— ^ho  have  Hsms  fa]ad|y 
ceited  of  this  woriby  doctor. 

"  Howerer,  if  any  tliiBg  that  I  delivvred  in  my  dnudi-Hifltoij 
(relating  therein  a  charge  diawm  up  against  him>  for  urging  of  tame 
ceremonies^  "without  inserting  his  porgatioii,  whick  he  effectuallj 
made,  clearing  himself  firom  the  least  imputation  of  any  fault)  hath 
any  way  augmented  tiiia  opinion,  I  humHy  crare  pardon  of  him  £or 
the  same. 

**  Sure  I  am,  were  his  enemies  now  his  judges,  (had  they  the  least 
spark  of  ingenuity,)  they  must  acquit  him,  if  proceeding  according  to 
the  eyidence  of  his  writing,  living,  disputing.  Yea,  whilst  he 
remained  in  France,  he  was  the  Atlas  of  the  protestant  religion, 
supporting  the  same  with  his  piety  and  learning,  confirming  the 
warering  therein,  yea,  daily  adding  proselytes  (not  of  the  meanest 
rank)  thereunto. 

<*  Since  the  return  of  oar  graeiom  sovereign,  and  the  revivii^  of 
swooning  Episcopacy,  he  was  deservedly  preferred  hishop  of  DusksBi. 
And  here  the  reader  must  pardon  me,  if  willing  to  make  known  mj 
acquaintance  with  so  eminent  a  prelate.  When  one  in  his  prcicncc 
was  pleased  with  some  propositions,  wherein  the  pope  condescended 
somewhat  to  the  protestants,  he  most  discreetly  returned,  in  my  hear- 
ing: ^We  thank  him  not  at  all  for  that  which  God  hath  always 
allowed  us  in  his  word : '  adding  withal,  *  He  would  allow  it  us  so 
long  as  it  stood  with  his  policy,  and  take  it  away  so  soon  as  it  stdbd 
with  his  power.'  And  thus  we  take  our  leave  of  this  worthy  pelate, 
praying  for  his  long  life,  that  he  may  he  effectual  in  advancing  the 
settlement  of  our  yet-distracted  church.** — Fuller  s  "  Histoiy  of  the 
Worthies  of  England,"  in  Folio,  pp.  295,  296. 

One  might  have  expected  a  more  ample  apology  than  this  from  such 
a  candid  and  upright  mind  as  Fuller's :  but  when  it  is  recollected  that 
his  ^^  Histoiy  of  the  Worthies  of  England  "  was  a  posthumous  woik, 
and  that  his  death  was  somewhat  sudden,  we  shall  cease  to  blame  the 
worthy  old  historian. — ^Ei>it.3 


TO  THE  RELIGIOUS,  LEARNED,  AND  INGENUOUS 

READER. 

Epistles  to  the  reader,  by  way  of  prepamtion,  are  properly 
placed  in  the  front  of  a  book ;  but  those  by  way  of  recollection 
follow  best  in  the  rear  thereof.  If  you  have  had  the  leisure  and 
patience  to  peruse  this  book,  you  deserve  the  name  of  a  reaoeb 
indeed ;  and  I  do  as  heartily  wish,  as  charitably  hope,  thee  qualified 
with  those  three  epithets  wlierewith  I  have  entitled  thee.  I  must 
now  accost  thee  in  the  language  of  the  Levite  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel: — "Consult,  considkb,  and  givk  skntence.*" 
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Deal  truly  and  unpartially  betwixt  me  and  the  Animadvertor ; 
please  thine  own  conscience,  though  thou  displeasest  ns ;  and 
adjudge  in  thyself,  where  neither  of  us— where  both  of  us — where 
one  of  us — ^which  one  of  us-— is  in  the  right.  Only  this  I  will  add, 
for  my  comfort,  and  thy  better  confidence  in  reading  my  book, 
that,  according  to  the  received  rule  in  law,  Exceptio  farmed  regulam 
in  nof^-exceptisj  it  foUoweth  proportionably,  that,  Animadversio 
firmat  regvlam  in  nanranimachm'ns.  And  if  so,  by  the  tacit  con- 
sent of  my  adversary  himself,  all  other  passages  in  my  book  are 
allowed  sound  and  true,  save  these  few,  which  fall  under  his  reproof; 
and  how  justly,  I  submit  my  cause  to  thy  censure,  and  thy  person 
to  Ood^s  keeping,  remaining 

Thine  in' Jesus  Christ, 

Cbanford  Moat-House.  THOMAS  FULLER. 


TO  My  loving  vbiend,  de.  peter  heylin. 

I  hope.  Sir,  that  we  are  not  mutually  un-friended  by  this 
difference  which  hath  happened  betwixt  us.  And  now,  as  duellers, 
when  they  are  both  out  of  breath,  may  stand  still  and  parley,  before 
they  have  a  second  pass,  let  us  in  cold  blood  exchange  a  word, 
and,  mean  time,  let  us  depose,  at  least,  suspend,  our  animosities. 

Death  hath  crept  into  both  our  cIay-K:ottages  through  the  win-* 
dows ;  your  eyes  being  bad,  mine  not  good :  6od  mend  them 
both,  and  sanctify  unto  us  these  monitors  of  mortality  ;  and^ 
however  it  &reth  with  our  corporeal  sight,  send  our  souls  that 
collyrium^  and  heavenly  ^'  eye>salve,^^  mentioned  in  Scripture  !  But 
indeed,  Sir,  I  conceive  our  time,  pains,  and  parts  may  be  better 
expended  to  God's  glory,  and  the  church's  good,  than  in  these 
needless  contentions.  Why  should  Peter  fall  out  with  Thomas, 
both  being  disciples  tor  the  same  Lord  and  Master  ?  I  assure  you,. 
Sir,  (whatever  you  conceive  to  the  contrary,)  I  am  cordial  to  the 
cause  of  the  English  church,  and  my  hoary  hairs  will  go  down  to 
the  grave  in  sorrow  for  her  sufferings. 

You  well  remember  the  passage  in  Homer,  how  wise  Nestor 
bemoaned  the  unhappy  difference  betwixt  Agamemnon  and  AchiU 
les : — 

'^Cl  wdfTotf  ^  ti4ya  viyOos  'AxoiJSa  ycutiy  Ixdv^i, 
"^H  Kty  yi^Ofiffcu  Ilpfaftos,  TlptdfMiS  re  veuHtSf 
"AXXoi  Tc  Tpd«f  fjJya  lecr  inxB^ioro  ^vfii^, 
Ei  ffipcilu  rdSe  vdrra  wBolaro  fJMfnntfUyoity. 

lUad.  U  364—257. 

■ 

"  O  gods !  how  great  the  grief  of  Greece  the  wfafle ; 
And  Priam's  self  and  sons  do  sweetly  smile ; 
Yea,  aU  the  Trojan  partj  swell  with  laughter, 
That  Greeks  with  Greeks  fall  oat,  and  fight  to  slaughter." 
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Let  me,  therefore,  tender  unto  you  an  expedient,  in  tendency  to 
our  mutual  agreement.  You  know  full  well,  Sir,  how,  in  heraldry, 
two  lianceh  rampant  endorsed  are  said  to  be  the  emblem  of  two 
valiant  men,  keeping  appointment  and  meeting  in  the  field,  but 
either  forbidden  [to]  fight  by  their  prince,  or  departing  on  tenns  of 
equality  agreed  betwixt  themselves.  Whereupon,  turning  back  to 
back,  neither  conquerors  nor  conquered,  they  depart  the  field 
several  ways,  (their  stout  stomachs  not  suffering  them  both  to  go 
the  same  way,)  lest  it  be  accounted  an  injury  one  to  precede  the 
other. 

In  like  manner,  I  know  you  disdain  to  allow  me  your  equal  in 
this  controversy  betwixt  us ;  and  I  will  not  allow  you  my  superior. 
To  prevent  future  trouble,  let  it  be  &  drawn  battle ;  and  let  both  of 
us  ^'  abound  in  our  own  sense,^  severally  persuaded  in  the  truth  of 
what  we  have  written.  Thus,  parting  and  going  out  back  to  hack 
here,  (to  cut  off  all  contest  about  precedency,)  I  hope  we  shall 
meet  in  heaven,  &ce  to  face,  hereafter.  In  order  whereunto,  God 
willing,  I  will  give  you  a  meeting,  when  and  where  you  shall  be 
pleased  to  appoint ;  that  we,  who  have  tilted  pens,  may  shake  hands 
together. 

St.  Paul,  writing  to  Philemon  concerning  Onesimus,  saith,  "  For 
perhaps  he  therefore  departed  for  a  season,  that  thou  mightest 
receive  him  for  ever.**'  To  avoid  exceptions,  you  shall  be  the  good 
Philemon,  I  the  fugitive  Onesimus.  Who  knoweth  but  that  God, 
in  his  providence,  permitted,  yea,  ordered,  this  difference  to  happen 
betwixt  us,  not  only  to  occasion  a  reconciliation,  but  to  consolidate 
a  mutual  friendship  betwixt  us  during  our  lives,  and  that  the  sur- 
vivor (in  God^s  pleasure  only  to  appoint)  may  make  fevouiable  and 
respectful  mention  of  him  who  goeUi  first  to  his  grave  ?  the  desire 
of  him  who  remains.  Sir, 

A  LOVEE  OFTOUB  PARTS,  AND  AN  HONOURER  OF  YOUR  ?£R80N, 

THOMAS  FULLER.* 

*  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  read  a  letter  in  any  langnage  equal  to  tiiia ;  the  compori- 
tion  of  an  old  wairior,  who,  feeUng  that  he  had  obtained  a  vreU*oontested  victoiy  ovtt 
hifl  brave  antagonist,  could  afford  to  be  generoon,  and  allow  his  captiTe  to  retire  with 
"  the  hononn  of  war."  The  fine  Christian  spirit  which  breathes  tluongh  the  whole  of 
this  very  elegant  epistle,  at  once  manly  and  tender,  disarmed  the  wrath  of  Heytm, 
whose  natoral  testiness  was  proverbial,  and  who  compelled  all  his  oontemporaties 

"  In  arguing*  too,  to  own  hia  wondroiu  akSXL ; 
For,  e'en  thou^  vanqoiah'd,  he  oould  argue  stiO.** 

I  am  not  aware,  that  Heylin,  who  survived  F^er  bat  one  year,  ever  compHeJ  with 
the  condnding  request  in  this  letter, — "  to  make  fkvoqrable  and  respeetflil  meQtSon  of 
him  who  might  go  first  to  his  grave."  In  this  case,  we  may  hope  that  it  was  fbSy  ia 
his  intention  to  render  due  honour  to  the  deceased ;  and  most  in  charity  accept  the  iriO 
for  the  deed. — Edit. 
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{The  sahsequent  letter  requires  some  explanation,  to  render  it  intelli- 
gible. In  Fuller's  ^'  Church  History,"  (yoL  iii.  p.  419,)  will  be  found 
[  ^^  the  heads  of  Dr.  Hacket's  rery  able  speech,*  delirered  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  May  12th,  1641,  in  defence  of  the  rights  and 
property  of  deans  and  chapters,  and  copied  (by  his  leare)  from  his 
papers.  Fuller  then  informs  us:  ^^In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Cornelius 
Buigess,  as  speaker  for  his  party,  made  a  vehement  inyective  against 
deans  and  chapters,  and  the  unprofitableness  of  such  corporations.  He 
heavily  aggravated  the  debauchedness  of  singing-men,  not  only  useless, 
but  hurtAil  by  their  vicious  conversations.  Yet  he  concluded  with  the 
utter  unlawfulness  to  convert  such  endowments  to  any  private  person's 
profit.  So  that  the  same  doctrine  was  delivered  by  both  the  doctors, 
only  they  differed  in  their  applications  ;*  the  former  being  for  the  con- 
tinuing such  lands  to  their  ancient — ^the  latter  for  diverting  ihem  to 
other — ^but  neither  for  alienating  them  from  public  and  pious— employ- 
ments. 

^*  If,  since.  Dr.  Burgess  hath  been  a  large  purchaser  of  such  lands  to 
himself;  i^  since,  St.  Andrew,  the  first  converted — and  St.  Paul  the 
last -converted — apostle  have  met  in  his  purse ;  I  dpubt  not  but  that  he 
can  give  sufficient  reason  for  the  same,  both  to  himself  and  any  othet 
that  shall  question  him  therein ;  the  rather,  because  lately  he  read  his 
learned  lectures  in  St  Paul's,  on  ^  the  Criticisms  of  Conscience,'  no 
less  carefully  than  curiously  weighing  satisfEiction  to  scruples ;  and,  if 
there  be  any  fisiult,  so  able  a  confessor  knows  how  to  get  his  absolu- 
tion." 


*  In  hia  '<  No  Sacrilege  nor  Sin,  &o."  Buigeis  affinnB :  ^*  Indeed,  Dr.  Bvagem  did 
declare  a  concnnence  with  Dr.  Hacket  in  admitting  the  alienation  of  any  thing  aettled 
by  Divine  right  npon  the  chordi  to  be  sacrilege ;  bnt  nothing  ebe.  It  was  far  from  him 
to  grant,  that  all  which  cathedral-men  enjoyed  waa  theirs  by  Divine  right,  or  to  admit 
that  it  waa  aacrilege  to  aliene  any  other  thing  that  was  theirs  not  by  Di^e  right.  He 
intended  no  more  in  that  Answer  than  what  he  had  long  befoie  published,  (anno  1626,) 
in  a  preCace  to  a  little  tract  of  Personal  TUhes,  where  he  thus  expresseth  himself : — '  To 
that  tenet  (namely,  that  tithes  are  &aejure  divine)  I  subscribe  afSrmaovely,  e»  anitno  y 
bat  with  cautiona.  1.  Tithes  (I  say  not  aoght  else)  are  due  by  Divine  right  to  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  2.  I  never  was,  nor  (I  think)  ever  shall  be,  of  that  opinion,  that  all 
tithes  within  sadi  or  such  a  drenit  of  ground,  now  by  positive  law  made  but  one  parish, 
are  absolutely  and  without  all  exception  due  by  Divine  right  to  the  person  of  one  single 
incumbent  there ;  bnt  to  the  church,  in  whose  name  he  reoeiveth  them.' — Had  he 
granted  more,  he  had  deviated  from  the  truth.  And  could  it  be  proved  by  an  hundred 
witnesses,  that  he  folly  concurred  vrith  Dr.  Hacket  in  this  point,  and  that  sundry,  who 
then  heard  him,  so  understood  him ;  yet  this  cannot  make  sacrilege  to  be,  in  the  true 
nature  of  it,  of  larger  extent  than  it  is  indeed :  and,  therefore,  if  he  did  so  speak,  he 
must  and  doth  renounce  it  as  an  eiror." 

This  last  dause  is  a  virtual  admisdon,  that  Fuller's  summary  is  in  substance  coirect. 
But  the  most  amusing  part  of  this  explanation  consbts  of  an  addition,  which  he  makes 
in  the  margin,  to  the  last  line  of  the  extract  from  his  tract  on  Personal  TUhee.  He  ha4l 
written,  in  1626,  that  ^<  all  tithes  are  due  by  Divine  right  to  the  church."  The  marginal 
reading  to  the  third  edition  in  1660  is :  «  Or  rather  to  Christ  her  Lord,  and  thereby  to 
heT."*  How  this  amended  expodtion  of  Divine  right  was  intended  to  aid  his  argument 
for  retaining  church-property,  the  intelligent  reader  vriU  at  once  perceive. — £dit. 
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The  .sarcastic  alltiBion  to  St.  Andrew  and  to  St.  Paul  in  this  panr 
graph  tiie  reader  will  miderstand,  when  he  is  told,  that,  ihmigh  Dr. 
Burgess  had  been  chaplain  to  king  Charles  I.  as  early  as  1627,  yet, 
being  one  of  those  flexible  mortals  who  hold  no  Tery  fixed  prmdplei 
except  that  of  caring  kindly  for  themsdyes,  he  entered  heartily  into 
the  leading  views,  and  defended  the  chief  measures,  which  were 
adopted,  by  the  morement-party  of  that  age,  for  oTertoming  Chnrcfa 
and  State.  He  was  soon  rewarded  for  his  active  services^  with  die 
profits  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wells;  and  sohse- 
quently  obtained  a  pension  from  the  Long  Parliament  of  four  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  for  his  evening  lecture  at  St.  PanTs  cathedral, 
beside  other  emoluments.  This  is  sufficient  to  explain  one  part  of 
FuUei's  pungent  railleiy. 

In  Scobell's  '^Collections"  will  be  found  an  ordinance  of  Ihe  Liords 
and  Commons,  in  October  1646,  for  abolishing  ^  the  name,  title,  stylcy 
and  dignity*  of  archbishops  and  bishops,   and  for  vesting  "their 
honours,  manors,  lordships,"  &c.  and  *^  all  their  charters,  deeds^  books, 
writings,"  Stc,  in  trustees,  '^for  the  payment  of  the  just  and  necessary 
debts  of  the  kingdom."     Pursuant  to  which,  in  the  course  of  another 
month,  an  ordinance  was  passed  for  the  sale  of  their  lands,  &c.  and  to 
raise  £200,000,  by  way  of  loan  on  the  joint  security  of  them  and  of 
the  grand  excise.     In  1647,  £42,000  were  raised  on  the  same  security. 
For  the  encouragement  of  these  loans,  and  for  the  protectioii  of  soch 
as  were  prompted  by  their  cupidity  to  become  purchasers,  ^ose  per- 
sons who  had  previously  furnished  money,  plate,  horses,  or  arms  cm 
the  invalid  security  of  "  the  public  faith,"  were,  on  their  advancing  a 
similar  sum,  to  have  the  whole  of  both  sums  secured  to  them  out  of 
ihe  more  substantial  security  of  the  bishops'  lands,  manors,  &&    To 
render  these  sales  as  easy  as  possible  to  serupulous  consciences,  evezy 
pi£rchaser  was  to  be  gulled  with  the  empty  sound  of  the  kings  name, 
to  have  letters-patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  (nomi- 
nally) to  hold  these  grants  of  the  king  in  fealty  only,  according  to  the 
holding  of  the  manor  of  East  Ghreenwich.    For  which  purpose,  the 
Attorney-  or  Solicitor-General  was  autiiorized  and  required  forthwith, 
on  the  production  of  the  deeds  by  those  who  had  embarked  their  pro- 
perty on  such  a  precarious  tenure,  to  prepare  a  bill  of  grant  in  tiie 
usual  form,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  authorized  and  required  to 
pass  it  with  all  due  formality.     But  that  which  acted  as  a  powerful 
inducement,  on  most  worldly  minds,  was  the  semblance  of  the  great 
bargains  which  they  would  afford  to  adventurous  chapmen ;  the  bare 
materials  of  the  dilapidated  edifices,  and  the  timber  cut  down  on  the 
estates,  in  many  instances  being  sold  for  as  much  money  as  had  been 
originally  expended  in  the  entire   purchase.     In  April,  1649,  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  engrossing  within  itself  the  supreme  audio- 
rity  of  the  State,  proceeded  in  the  same  summary  maimer  to  alienate 
from  their  original  purposes,  and  to  offer  for  sale,  the  lands,  &c.  of 
deans  and  chapters,  which  were  invested  in  Pailiamentaiy  TVnstees ; 
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and  all  leases  granted  since  Dec.  1st,  1640,  were  declared  to  be  null 
and  Toid. 

These  most  be  regarded  as  final  ordinances  for  finishing  all  trans- 
actions of  this  kind,  and  ratifying,  as  well  as  a  single  branch  of  the 
Hiegislature  could  ratify,  all  previous  and  future  purchases.    But  the 
'great  work  of  derastation  and  of  self-appropriation  of  church-estates 
had  generally,  from  the  yery  commencement  of  the  war,  been  in  a 
coxurse  of  operation  throughout  the  kingdom ;  measures  having  com- 
monly been  taken  for  the  sequestration  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  as  rapidly  as  any  diocess  fell,  by  the  fortune 
of  war,  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  forces.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  upwards  of  £17)000,  whidi  remained  in  die  Cham- 
ber of  the  city  of  London  towards  the  repairs  of  Sf.  Paul's,  was 
seized,  according  to  an  Order  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for 
assisting  them  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  king :  most  of  the 
materials  also,  which  had  been  prepared  for  completing  that  great 
work,  were  converted  into  money,  and  applied  to  the  same  warlike 
purposes.    As  early  in  the  war  as  March  12th,  1643,  the  Lord- Mayor 
of  London  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen  were,  by  a  similar  Parlia- 
mentary Order,   ^^  appointed  and  authorized  to  seize,   and  sequester 
into   their  hands,  the  houses,  rents,  revenues,"  &c.   of   St.  Paul's 
cathedral;  and  out  of  that  fimd  to  pay  to  Dr.   Cornelius  Burgess 
four  hundred  pounds  ptr  annum  for  preaching  a  lecture  there,  to 
which  Fuller  mskes  a  humorous  allusion.    Through  his  powerful 
republican  friends.  Dr.  Burgess  procured  a  confirmation  of  Hie  latter 
part  of  this  Order,  by  a  distinct  Parliamentary  ordinance,  engaging 
and  binding  the  whole  revenue  of  St.  Paul's  for  the  payment  of  his 
salary,  and  securing  to  his  use  that  cathedral,  and  the  dean's  house 
adjoining,  in  such   phraseology  as,    from    its   pecuHar    stringency, 
in  order  ^'to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  greedy  Doctor's  own  dictation.^    Having  managed  ihi^s  adroitly 
to  obt^  the  fingering  of  considerable  sums  of  money,  Dr.  Burgess, 
in  1649,  when  church-property  had  become  a  dull  and  unmarketable 
commodity,  invested  nearly  the  whole  of  his  ill-obtained  lucre  in  its 
purchase,  t    Enjoying  the  profits  of  his  new  estates  for  some  years, 
and  improving  his  rental  to  the  best  advantage,  he  deemed  it  a  duty 
to  employ  some  portion  of  his  learned  leisure  in  attempts  to  correct 
the  crude  notions  which  most  good  Christians  had  previously  enter- 
tained respecting  the  real  nature  of  sacrilege.     Sagaciously  perceiving 
the  signs  of  the  times  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  national 
current  of  feeling  and  opinion  having  begun  to  run  strongly  in  favour 
of  discarded  royalty  and   episcopacy,  he  applied  himself  the  more 
sedulously  to  convince  the  world  that  he  ought  to  retain  ail  his  large 

*  See  Husband's  <'  Collectioiui/'  fol.  p.  64] Edit.  t  Wood,  in  Ids  Athene, 

enumerates  the  manor  of  WeDa,  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  that  See,  and  the  dean's 
house  there,  as  a  part  of  the  ptnchases  which  Dr  Burgess  made  with  his  many  then- 
sand  pounds. — Edit. 
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possessions.  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  which  I  hold  is :  ^  No  Sacrik^ 
nor  Sin  to  alienate  or  purchase  Cathedral  Lands,  as  snch :  or,  a  Yindi- 
cation  of  not  only  the  late  Purchasers,  but  of  the  andent  Nohilitj 
and  Gentry,  yea,  of  the  Chrown  itself,  all  deeply  wounded  by  the 
fiJse  charge  of  Sacrilege  upon  new  Purchasers.  The  third  Editkm, 
revised  and  abbreviated,  for  the  service  of  the  Parliament:  With  a 
Postscript  to  Dr.  Pearson.  By  C.  Bqbobs,  D.D — Who  art  ikouj 
that  judgest  anothtr  mans  servant  ?  Romans  adv.  4. — JjOiSDOS : 
Printed  by  James  Gottrel.  1660."  It  is  the  most  precioiis  piece  of 
special  pleading  by  an  interested  advocate  that  was  ever  peimed.  Oa 
peruring  the  subjoined  letter  to  Burgess,  the  reader  will  leani  that  he 
was  filled  with  indignation  against  Fuller  for  the  humorous  mannffr 
in  which  he  had  showed  him  up  in  his  *'  Ghurch^Histoiy."  Bat  he 
manifested  the  greatest  bitterness  of  spirit  towards  Dr.  Ganden,  who^ 
in  his  folio  volume  of  *^  The  Tears,  Sighs,  &c.  of  the  Chnrdi  of 
England,"  had  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  *'  the  Sin  of  Sacrilege, 
•  with  the  Nature  of  it,"  from  which  I  will  give  a  few  extiacis ;  and 
who  had  also  ^  declaimed  against  sacrilege  at  St.  Paul's,  the  Temple, 
Westminster,"  &c  To  palliate,  if  not  refute,  some  of  Gauden'a  chaigea, 
Burgess  asserts:  ^'He  only  spins  out,  more  like  a  school-boj  than 
a  Doctor,  a  sharp  declaration,  full  of  personal  invectives  and  gron 
untruths ;  as,  namely,  the  charging  my  defence  of  tithes  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  my  desire  to  uphold  two  fat  benefices  ;  whereas  I  have 
had  none  at  all  (either  £Eit  or  lean)  for  above  these  sixteen-  yean : 
his  taking  up  and  publishing  a  felse  report,  that  I  should  o£fer  a 
thousand  marks  to  procure  me  a  richer  benefice  ;  whereas  (my  witness 
is  in  heaven)  never  any  such  base  profier  was  made  by  me,  nor  came 
into  my  thoughts.  It  is  true,  that  a  person  of  honour  came  sevcfal 
times  to  my  house,  and  offered  me  (in  the  year  1640)  a  &t  biBhopric ; 
which  when  I  refused,  he  then  propounded  another  offer  of  a  thou- 
sand marks  ^r  annum  for  preaching,  if  I  would  then  have  dooe  what 
he  would  have  put  nfe  upon.*  This  is  true ;  and  the  Lord,  who 
knoweth  all  things,  knows  that  I  lie  not.  Then,  he  thinks  to  pay 
me  to  purpose,  for  that  I,  being  a  minister,  &c  should  plead  for  sncli 
alienations  as  he  calleth  ^  sacrilege : '  as  if  this  were  more  improper 
for  me,  than  for  him  (since  that)  to  revile  and  cast  dirt  upon  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  God ;  which  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, yea,  himself,  and  (which  is  more)  his  present  Majesty  had 
also  religiously  taken :  of  which  I  resolve  (Gk)d  assisting)  to  let  him, 
ere  long,  hear  more ;  he  being  the  ringleader  of  all  those  fi»ul  pam- 

*  This  is  ratber  an  miforttinate  fisct,  as  it  serves  to  show  a  kind  of  gamal  Impres- 
sion then  prevalent,  that  Dr.  Bnrgess  was  a  man  who,  had  his  price :  and  if  the  ofiier 
party  offered  him  a  hotter  price,  he  proved  himself  to  he  flezihle  enoogh  to  accept  it. 
In  regard  to  his  /uw  fat  ben^ficea,  he  is  correct  in  asserting,  that,  <<  for  ahore  sizteeo 
years/'  he  had  held  '<  none  at  all ; "  his  tiAnre  of  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  Paul's  not 
heing  in  the  form  of  Ittneficet,  according  to  the  cnnent  acceptation  of  that  word. — 
Edit. 
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phlets  against  the  Coyenant,  to  entice  and  tempt  those  that  haye 
taken  it  to  renounce  it,  and  so  to  bring  Zedekiah's  punishment  upon 
both  king  and  kingdom. — If  any  shall  thunder  out  yoUejs  of  eminent 
protestant  diyines  against  what  I  haye  here  undertaken,  I  resolye  to 
strike  sail  to  nothing  but  scripture,  or  unto  arguments  taken  thence ; 
and  rather  imitate  one  Athanasius,  who  chose  to  go  alone  with  the 
truth  when  all  the  world  was  turned  Arian;  and  one  Paphnutius, 
when  the  generality  of  that  first  grand  Council  of  Nice  inclined 
another  way ;  than  to  run  with  the  stream,  or  to  join  with  the 
loudest  outcries  of  interested  parties,  to  admit  that  to  be  sacriUge 
which,  upon  due  examination,  appears  not  to  be  any  sin  at  all." 
This  last  sentence  is  important  in  showing,  that  all  good  men  of 
his  own  party  disowned  him,  refusing  to  be  partakers  of  his  sin 
eren  by  conniyance;  and  he  was  lefl  '^as  a  sparrow  alone  on  the 
house-top." 

A  few  passages  firom  Dr.  (}auden  on  ^'  the  sin  of  sacrilege,"  will 
afford  the  reader  both  instruction  and  amusement :— ^'  No  bank  or 
rampart  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  this  Black  and  Dead  Sea,  when  once 
it  hath  undermined  the  common  principles  of  gratitude,  reyerenoe, 
and  worship  toward  God,  of  justice  and  righteousness  toward  men : 
which  it  is  yery  like  to  do,  when  I  find  Dr.  B.,  a  man  of  my  own 
coat  and  calling,  a  professed  presbyter  or  minister  heretofore  accord- 
ing to  the  ordination  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  hatii  the  cha- 
racter of  holy  orders  by  bishops'  hands  still  upon  him  unrenounced ; 
.—when,  I  say,  such  men  come  to  be  proctors  and  promoters,  patrons, 
pleaders,  and  solicitors  (in  any  case)  for  Qihe^  alienating  of  those 
church-lands  which  belonged  to  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters : 
the  issue,  indeed,  of  difficult,  distressed,  and  turbulent  times,  which, 
it  may  be,  necessity  ratiier  than  choice  droye  some  men  to ;-— yet  this 
in  cool  blood  must  be  applauded  by  a  graye  O,  that  so  he,  a  late  pur- 
chaser, may  haye  part  of  that  blessed  Corban  which,  he  knows,  did 
some  time  belong  to  his  mother  this  church,  and  to  his  fathers  the 
bishops  of  it :  whose  right  to  keep  what  they  had  by  law  was,  I  sup- 
pose, once  undoubtedly  as  good  as  any  that  tlds  or  any  man  can  plead 
for  what  (it  seems)  he  neyer  yet  had  possession  of.    Sure,  it  was  as 
just  for  those  to  kav€  kept  their  estates,  as  it  can  be  for  him  io  get 
part  of  it.    He  cannot  strengthen  his  own  priyate  and  purchased 
tide,  but  he  must  justify  tiieirs  more  who  had  receiyed  and  enjoyed 
them  as  public  ministers,  goyemors,  and  officers  of  the  church,  upon 
a  public  tide,  both  ciyil  and  sacred.— To  allege  that  their  estates  and 
lordships  were  superfluous,  ill-bestowed  and  iU-used,  is  to  calumniate 
or  enyy  so  many  worthy  persons,  (eyeiy  way  his  equals  at  least,)  that 
were  bishops,  deans,  and  prebends  in  England ;  who,  without  perad- 
yenture,  were  eyery  way  as  learned,  as  liberal,  as  unspotted,  as  useful, 
as  beloyed  of  God  and  man,  as  descrying  their  estates  and  preferments, 
as  eyer  this  pleader  (without  disparagement)  was  or  is,  by  any  men 
on  any  side,  thought  to  deserye  his  Doctorship,  or  Watford,  or  8t* 
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HagnoB,  or  Paulas  lecture,  or  any  part  and  portion  of  bishops'  lands, 
or  deansC  and  prebends'  houses. 

'^For  he  needlessly  deprecates  the  odium  and  envy  of  being  for- 
ward in  giving  the  handisel,  unless  he  had  at  first  some  gmmhlingi 
and  cold  qualms  about  his  heart,  as  either  unsatisfied  of  the  lawful- 
ness, or  fearing  that  bishops  might  recoTer  their  places  and  estates 
again.    Till  he  thought  them  as  good  as  dead  and  past  recoTery,  (as 
the  Amalekite  that  dispatched  kii^  Saul,)  he  would  not  put  forth  his 
hand  against  them,  or  the  spoils  of  them.    But  being,  it  seems, 
embarked  in  a  fidr  adrenture  of  some  thousands  of  pounds  (at  eight 
per  cent,  I  suppose)  in  the  safe  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  public  fiuth, 
(for  which  the  honour  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  was  engi^ped,) 
he  was  loath  to  perish  with  his  money,  (principal  and  interest  too,)  or 
to  be  sared  without  it,  as  many  an  honest  man  is  &in  to  be. — ^I  know, 
his  grand  asylum  is  the  plenipotency,  if  not  omnipotency,  as  he  sup- 
poseth,  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  guided  by  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  their  intentions.    I  will  with  him  presume,  that  they  did 
intend  all  things  for  the  best ;  that,  finding  the  north  wind  had  raised 
a  great  storm,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  lighten  the  ship  of  what 
they  thought  might  best  be  spared,  in  order  to  the  public  peace,  and 
that  which  they  accounted  the  supreme  law,  salus  publica;    and, 
being  all    laymen,    much    actuated  at  that  time    by  Presbyterian 
influences  and  interest,  who  promised  to  steer  the  ship  much  better 
and  with  more  right  firom  God  than  any  prelates  had  done,  they  cast 
bishops,  deans,  prebends,  and  chapters,  &c.  with  their  houses,  lands, 
and  revenues,  oyer-board,  in  the  present  distress  and  tempest, — not 
for  that  they  disliked  them  so  much,  as  because  ihey  could  not  saflely 
keep  them  and  carry  on  their  other  interests  of  public  safety.     These 
and  the  like  reasons  of  State  may  possibly  be  alleged  in  behalf  of 
those  laymen,  who  had  then  work  enough  upon  their  hands,  and  who 
were  to  get  wages  to  pay  their  workmen  with  the  least  grievance  to 
the  public.     But  this  plaintiff,  as  a  learned  doctor  and  grave  divine, 
must  pass  a  stricter  scrutiny.     I  will  put  a  case  or  queiy  to  this  great 
vindicator :  What  would  he  have  thought  of  those  men  who  voted 
or  created  themselves  a  Parliament, — that  is,  the  supreme  power  as 
deputies  or  representative  of  the  English  people,  though  not  chosen 
by  the  people, — ^if  these  grandees  had  gone  on,  and  had  peremptorfly 
voted  this  good  Doctor,  with  all  other  beneficed  ministers  in  England 
and  Wales,  out  of  their  beloved  glebes,  tithes,  and  mansion-hooses  ? 
Who  would  have  cried  '  Samlege ! '  with  greater  contention  of  roice 
and  lungs,  than  this  venerable  resolver  of  No  Sacrilege  in  selling 
Bishops'  Lands  ?    ^  O !  but  this,'  he  tells  us  finely  and  vrith  some 
earnestness,  ^had  been  horrid  sacrilegCj    because  of  those  [glebes, 
tithes,  and  mansions^  he  hath  a  good  share ;  those  he  hopes  to  enjoy, 
together    with  his  bishops'   lands!      Thus  this  irrefragable  Doctor 
resolves,  that  to  rob  the  lesser  gods  is  sacrilege,  but  not  to  rob  the 
greater.    Bishops  were  but  JBIgyptians,  whom  the  Presbyterians,  as 
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true  Israelites,  might  strip  and  spoil!  So  it  were  a  sin  to  take  any 
thing  from  an  ordinary  citizen  and  common  soldier,  but  not  from  an 
alderman  or  colonel !  It  is  lio'^ful  to  deprive  goremors  in  church  or 
State  of  what  they  have,  but  not  the  goyemed !  Presbyters  must,  jure 
divinOy  hare  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothes  to  niniTif.ft^n  them,  that  they 
may  eat  and  preach ;  but  they  need  no  orerseers  or  church-goTemors 
to  take  care  they  preach  no  strange  doctrine,  nor  live  scandalously  1 
They  must  have  victuals  as  beasts;  but  they  need  no  goyemment 
as  men.  Christians,  and  ministers !  O  thrifty  project!  O  blessed 
paradox  1  If  it  hold  in  all  societies  ciyil  and  military,  as  well  as 
ecclesiastic,  it  will  spare  the  State  many  thousands  of  pounds  upon 
the  civil  account,  as  it  hath  got  it  many  upon  the  church-account. 
No  more  will  there  need  any  judges  in  the  law,  nor  captains  and 
colonels  in  the  army :  their  places,  their  pensions,  their  pay  may  be 
fipared.  K  ihese  be  necessary,  why  were  not  bishops  so,  for  order, 
and  honour,  and  goyemment,  and  judgment  among  the  clergy  ?  But 
he  fancies  that  himself  and  other  dougbty  presbyters  can  do  the  work, 
and  govern  without  bishops.  Possibly  he  may  do  it  the  better,  not 
only  for  his  grave  carriage  and  reverend  feshion  of  living,  for  his 
moderate,  meek,  and  quiet  spirit,  for  his  great  learning  and  rare  endow- 
ments, for  the  high  esteem  that  is  had  of  him ;  but  especially  because 
he  is  rich,  and  hath  a  good  part  of  the  old  bishops'  lands :  it  may  be 
a  spirit  of  government  may  go  with  them,  as  a  spirit  of  prophecy 
did  with  the  high-priest's  office  in  Caiaphas.  But  as  for  other  poorer 
presbyters  and  petty  rulers,  of  bis  brethren  the  anti-episcopal  ministers, 
how  fit  they  will  be  to  govern  in  common,  and  how  well  they  have 
managed  Phsebus's  chariot  since  they  undertook  to  drive  it,  I  leave  to 
all  vrise  and  sober  men  to  judge. 

*'*'  O !  but  his  blessed  tithes,  his  rich  glebe,  his  &t  parsonage, — these, 
these  he  challenges  as  his  right  in  God's  name,  as  patrimmium  Cruci- 
Jixi^  *•  Christ's  patrimcmy,'  the  Presbyterian  church's  dowry,  the  priests' 
portion,  the  Levites'  wages,  the  labourers'  hire,  the  most  holy  things 
and  utterly  unalienable !  Even  impropriations  seem  to  him  sacri- 
legious alienations,  derived  from  no  other  title  than  the  pope's  usurpa- 
tion, annexing  them  to  monasteries,  and,  by  a  continued  succession  of 
sacrilege,  given  to  the  Crown,  and  so  at  last  become  lay-fees.  Thus 
he  seems  to  make  princes  and  parliaments  guilty,  at  the  second  hand, 
of  this  foul  sin  of  sacrilege ;  which  only  lies  against  tithes,  glebes,  and 
parsonage-houses, — the  only  preferment,  it  seems,  that  this  plaintiff 
hath  been  capable  of,  or  now  aspires  to ! — ^Truly,  it  might  seem  venial 
for  secular  and  military  men,  in  cases  of  civil  urgencies  (and,  as  they 
imagined,  necessities)  of  self-preservation,  to  seize  upon  the  shew- 
bread,  the  priests'  portion,  and  Goliath's  sword  too,  as  Darid  and  his 
men  did  by  the  good  leave  of  the  priests.  But  it  had  become  a 
clergyman  and  an  eminent  one,  who  still  owns,  I  think,  his  academic 
degrees  as  deserved,  and  his  ecclesiastic  orders  from  the  bishop's  hands 
as  holy  and  valid ;  I  say,  it  had  become  such  an  one  at  least  to  have 
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been  silent,  who  is  too  rich  and  knowing  to  be  a  Lefrdler,  or  an 
baptist,  or  a  Quaker,  or  a  disowner  of  all  order  and  office  mimfltenaL 
Howerer,  if  he  could  not  avoid  this  rock  of  purchasing  bishops'  lands, 
his  modesty  had  been  some  expiation,  and  his  silence  a  great  abate- 
ment, of  the  scandal.    He  might  hare  swallowed  those  holy  (bat  now 
desecrated)  morsels  in  secret,  and  not  hare  proclaimed  on  the  house- 
top^ to  all  the  world,  the  roast-meat    he  hath  gotten,  the  Tenison 
which  he  hath  taken,  together  with  his  great  appetite  and  good  diges- 
tion.    The  world  is  not  much  conoemed  to  know  all  these  things,  nor 
much  pleased  at  his  swallowing  down,  without  chewing,  anj  bit  of 
bishops'  lands,  or  deans'  houses,  or  a  whole  coll^;e,  or  a  cathedral 
church,  if  he  can  compass  them  by  his  purse  or  policy :  for,  where  a 
crumb  of  this  kind  goes  easily  down,  in  time  a  loaden  cart  with  six 
horses  may  follow.— Clhurchmen  ought,  in  any  things  of  pregnant 
scandal,  to  be  most  circumspect  and  cautious ;  because  their  example 
is  most  contagious,  allowing,  as  it  were  qf  course^  many  grains  of 
further  liberty  to  laymen,  who  nerer  think  that  their  girdles  ought  to 
be  so  strait  as  ministers' :  if  ours  be  loose,  theirs  will  be  unbadded, 
and  at  last  quite  thrown  off.     Hence  many  of  our  domestic  and  new- 
started  Presbyterians,  whom  I  well  knew,  Mr.  C,  Mr.  W^  Mr.  8s 
and  others,  with  all  the  Smecttmnuan  legion,  who  were  earnest 
enough  at  first  for  the  pruning  of  the  OTergrown,  or  sear,  ix  too  mudi 
oyer-dropping  boughs  of  episcopacy,  and  afterward  th^  so  &r  acircd 
the  times  and  their  lords,  as  to  conspire  to  the  felling-down  of  those 
ancient  and  stately  standards  in  the  chiurch ;  yet  I  weU  know,  they 
never  intended  that  laymen  should  have  gone  away  with  the  bark, 
tops,  timber,  bodies,  chips  and  all.    No :  they  (good  men  !)  intended 
very  honestly  and  zealously,  that  these  superfluities  of  bishops'  and 
deans'  estates,  &c.  should  haye  been  applied  to  buy-in  all  impropria- 
tions, to  augment  poor  lirings,  to  put  Presbyters  generally  into  so 
good  a  plight  and  habit  for  back  and  belly,  that  they  might  be  fit  to 
rule  in  common,  and  hare  some  majesty  (as  aldermen  of  cities  and 
burgesses  of  towns  usually  hare)  in  their  cheeks  and  on  th^  backs : 
for,  starveling  and  thread-bare  governors,  like  consumptionary  physi- 
cians, discredit  their  profession,  and  depreciate  their  dignity.     We 
other  poor  ministers,  who  follow  the  sense  of  all  the  ancient  Fatheis 
and  Cotmcils,  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  of  schoolmen  and  casuists, 
of  Reformed  and  not-reformed  churches,  both  Greek  and  Latin, — we 
wonder  what  ^  angel  from  heaven'  hath  whispered  to  this  purchaser  and 
pleader,  to  tell  him  of  God's  non-acceptance  of  bishops'  lands,  pCTSons, 
or  profession,  of  which  He  was  pleased  to  make  so  much  and  so  good 
use,  to  His  glory  and  His  church's  good,  both  in  England  and  in  all 
the  Christian  world,  for  a  thousand  years.     Yet  now  He  is  content,  it 
seems,  they  should  all  be  alienated,  extirpated,  destroyed,  as  urmeces- 
sary,  yea,  pernicious,  to  the  church  and  ministry,  in  honour,  order, 
government,  charity,  and  hospitality  :  all  which  are  better  reformed  to 
parity,  popularity,  and  poverty !    This  he  reports  as  firom  the  cabinet- 
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council  or  committee  of  heayen,  where,  it  seems,  he  hath  heen  since 
he  purchased  hishops'  lands.  Truly,  if  ^  an  angel  from  heaven'  had 
told  some  divines  and  other  gentlemen  thus  much,  they  would  not 
have  heHeved  him ;  hecause  they  are  persuaded  so  much  of  the  eyan^ 
gelical  order,  the  apostolic  authority,  and  the  catholic  succession,  the 
prudent  necessity,  the  honourahle  decency,  of  hishops  in  the  church  of 
Christ  Upon  which  presumptions,  (if  not  sure  peisuasions,)  they 
conceiye,  it  had  heen  a  modesty  in  all  learned  and  weighty  ministers, 
who  had  received  their  ordination  from  godly,  orthodox,  and  Reformed 
bishops,  not  to  have  touched  so  much  as  a  shoe-latchet  of  what,  by 
law,  right,  and  merit,  had  been  theirs;  that  it  might  at  least  have 
been  upon  record  to  after-ages,  for  the  honour  of  the  English 
Reformed  clergy  in  their  lowest  ehb  and  depression :  EccUsias  et  epis- 
coporum  bona  inter  Presbyieros  ecclesiasiicos  non  invenerunt  emptO" 
rem.*  There  is  no  doubt,  there  would  have  been  b^crs  enough 
beside ;  men  of  larger  estates,  yet  not  of  stricter  conscienoes.  £ven  this 
great  and  glorious  purchaser  seemed  not  at  first  so  satisfied  as  to  be 
forward, — ^not  *  coming  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiur^'  when,  sure,  the 
best  pennyworths,  for  example's  sake,  would  have  been  sold  to  so  emi- 
nent a  Doctor,  the  better  to  decoy-on  other  purchasers.  But,  alas !  he 
seems,  obiorto  collo  et  renitente  Minervd^  *  against  his  genius,'  to  be 
drawn  in,  driven,  and  necessitated,  at  the  fag  end  of  the  market,  to 
take  such  eggs  for  his  money  as  had  been  sate  upon  by  a  bishop  so 
many  hundreds  of  years,  and  xnay  be  either  addle,  or  eggs  of  conten- 
tion, to  this  purchaser,  now  so  resolved  and  triumphing  in  his  consci- 
entious freedom  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  temple;  when  other  poor 
scholars  are  still  wind-bound  and  narrow-souled,  as  imagining  that 
Christ  long  ago  drove  all  such  kind  of  merchandise  out  of  the  church, 
as  ill-becoming  Christians  as  it  did  the  Jews ;  yea,  and  St.  Paul 
teacheth  believers  equally  to  abhor  sacrilege  as  idols." 

The  introduction  of  these  long  paragraphs  requires  no  apology.  Written 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  they  wiU  be  perused  with  some  interest 
by  those  who  are  observant  of  current  events,  and  whose  acquaintance 
with  mental  philosophy  qualifies  them  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  marked  similarity  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature 
in  all  ages,  how  diversified  soever  may  be  the  character  of  the  external 
developements  of  the  mind,  according  to  the  various  influences  which 
are  presented  to  it,  and  which  act  upon  it  as  motives.  When  circum- 
stances, such  as  those  which  have  been  here  detailed,  become  matter 
of  histoiy,  in  reference  either  to  individual  men  or  to  nations,  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  mankind  that  they  should  be 
faithfully  narrated,  for  purposes  of  public  warning  and  instruction. 
Many  of  those  who  in  our  days  declaim  most  loudly  against  tithes, 
advowsons,  cathedral-property,  &c.,  &c.,  (intermingling, in  one  mass. 


• « 


Among  the  Preflbyterian  clergy  ecclesiastical  possessioiui  and  the  property  of 
bishops  have  found  no  purchasers."—  £dit. 
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with  wonderful  incongruity,  things  which  stand  in  a  reiy  differe&t 
relation  towards  each  other,)  are  obyiooslj  ignoiant  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  all  such  property,  and  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  this  free 
and  Protestant  country,  it  is  doTe-tailed  among  the  possessioiis  %£ 
general  society,  and  has,  in  numerous  instances,  serred  as  a  proffifaUe 
mode  of  inrestment  to  rich  men,  whose  attachment  to  the  chnrdi  <tf 
England  has  not  been  very  prominent.  When  diarged  with  the 
disastrous  consequences,  which,  in  the  glass  of  Histoxj,  iinsj  mif^t 
perceiye  must  ensue  firom  the  crude  ^and  intemperate  measures  of  tfieir 
recommendation,  these  innocents  may  in  artless  simplicity  answez, 
with  Hazael  the  Syrian,  *^  But  what,  are  thy  servants  dogs,  that  they 
should  do  this  great  thing  ?  "  Whateyer  the  modem  leaders  of  these 
persons  may  yenture  to  urge  in  fayour  of  their  own  yast  uprightness  of 
intention.  Dr.  Burgess  could  plead  nothing  of  this  kind  in  excuse. 
From  the  commencement  of  our  national  troubles,  he  had  diosen  his 
party ;  and,  with  the  cool  and  calculating  policy  of  a  desperate  chaiao- 
ter,  had  resolyed,  in  the  contemplated  public  scramble,  to  obtain  for 
himself  a  goodly  share  of  plunder.  With  this  undisguised  object  in 
yiew,  he  concerted  all  his  plans,  made  plausible  speeches  ooncembig 
the  abuses  of  the  episcopal  church,  and  united  most  cordially  in  the 
Tociferations  of  the  more  ignorant  rabble  when  they  cried  out,  ^  Base 
it,  raze  it,  eyen  to  the  foundation  thereof!" 

But  a  moral  may  always  be  gleaned  from  such  exhibitions  of  principles 
as  those  which  the  reader  has  now  perused ;  and  it  shall  be  furnished 
by  Dr.  Cornelius  Burgess  himself  in  a  Sermon,  to  which  he  gaye  the 
title  of  '^  The  Necessity  of  Agreement  with  God,"  '^  preached  to  the 
right  honourable  the  noble  House  of  Peers,  assembled  in  Partiament, 
upon  the  29th  of  October,  1645,  being  the  monthly  Fast."  He  assumes 
to  himself  a  style  aboye  that  of  any  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren — 
*' Preacher  of  the  word  to  the  city  of  London  :"  a  laige  com- 
mission, of  which  he  was  yeiy  proud,  and  for  which,  he  had  been 
qualified,  upwards  of  two  years,  by  the  Parliamentary  ordinance  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made  in  page  675.  It  appears  that 
many  of  his  noble  auditoiy,  as  well  as  the  preacher,  were  tinctured 
with  the  sin  of  coyetousness ;  for,  after  he  had  yery  skilfully  cleared 
his  way,  he  showed  at  length,  that  the  doctrine  of  his  te3:t  was  ^  a 
full  agreement  with  God,"  and  adds : — 

«<  This  is,  I  confess,  a  plain  point,  but  of  such  great  and  uniyersal 
concernment,  that  should  I  spend  the  whole  time  allotted  for  this 
exercise  in  the  yery  repeating  of  it  oyer  and  oyer  again,  I  might  well 
ayow  it  (as  sometimes  Latimer  said,  in  a  sermon  at  Court,  touching 
those  words.  Take  heed  and  hgioare  of  covetousness)  to  be  the  best- 
spent  time  that  eyer  I  had  the  happiness  to  employ  in  such  an 
honourable  audience,  and  the  best  serrice  that  eyer  was  performed  to 
you,  if  God  should  please  to  set  it  home  upon  your  spirits.  But, 
because  such,  I  should  soon  preach  to  the  bare  walls,  by  runiUDg 
such  a  course. 
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**  Another  scripture  you  hare  in  Frorerbs  xi.  18:   *The  wicked 

inrorketh  a  deceitful  work:   but  to  bim  tbat  soweth  righteousness 

sliall   be  a  sure  reward/    Wicked  men  many  times  pretend  yeiy  &ir 

for  Ood :  they  hare  many  specious  and  glorious  pretences  to  Tarnish 

OTer   and  carry  on  their  private  interests  and  self-ends.    They  can 

"work  upon,  and  make  adyantage  oi^  eyery  humour,  of  eyery  season. 

If  OAIN  be  the  likeliest  lure,  Demetrius  knows  how  to  raise  a  whole 

cit  J  in  an  instant,  to  banish  Paul  and  his  company  from  Ephesus,  if 

lie  but  once  tell  them,  Sirsy  ye  know  that  hy  this  craft  me  have  our 

wealth  I    This  is  argument  enough  to  uphold  the  grossest  idolatry 

in  the  world,  among  men  that  care  for  no  other  godliness  but  gain. 

(Acts  xix.)     If  religion  be  in  fashion,  they  can,  with  Herod,  make 

great  show  of  deyotion,  and  court  John  Baptist  with  extraordinary 

respects ;  hoping  that  their  fawning  upon,  and  oomplimental  complying 

with,  a  man  so  eminent  among  the  people,  may  make  them  pass  for 

reli^ous  men,  and  carry  on  any  design  under  colour  of  religion,  with 

which   the  multitude  (they  know)  are  sometimes  more'moyed  than 

with   their  own  gain  or  liberties.    But,  howeyer  they  may  cozen 

uncautious  men  for  a  while,  yet  mendacia  non  diu  Jallent^  hypocrisy 

will  at  length  be  unmasked,  their  glozings  wOl  be  in  time  discoyered ; 

and  then  all  that  they  haye  done  will  proye  but  a  deceitful  work  to 

themselyes,  as  it  was  before  unto  others.    Yea,  their  craft  will  deceiye 

none  so  much  as  ihemselyes.     Only  they  who  are  upright  and  sincere 

with  God,  that '  sow  righteousness,'  as  men  that  are  agreed  with  God 

and  are  for  God  in  uprightness,  *  reap  a  sure  reward,'  because  God 

walks  for  eyer  with  them.     '  The  end  of  such  men  is  peace.'  (Psalm 

xxxyii.  37.)" 

One  of  "the  uses  of  this  sound  doctrine"  is  soon  related.  Dr. 
Calamy,  in  his  "Account"  of  ejected  Ministers,  concludes  his  dis- 
creetly brief  notice  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Burgess  in  these  words : — "  By 
them  Qhe  Long  Parliament]]  he  was  fixed  in  an  eyening  lecture  at 
Paul's,  with  a  pension  of  £400  per  annum.  He  laid  out  all  he  had 
in  bishops'  land ;  which,  upon  the  king's  restoration,  was  entirely  lost. 
He  retired  afterwards  to  his  house  at  Watford,  where  he  liyed  pri- 
yately,  and  was  reduced  to  straits.    He  died  in  June,  1665," 

The  subjoined  letter  of  Fuller  to  Burgess  requires  from  me  no  further 
elucidation.3 

TO   DS.    COBNELIDS    BUAGESS. 

SiB,  I  could  haye  wished,  that,  in  your  book  entituled,  "A  Case 
concerning  the  Buying  of  Bishops^  Lands,  with  the  Lawfulness  there- 
of,'*^ &c.  you  had  forborne  this  following  expression  against  me :  — 

^*  As  that  flashy,  jeering  author  of  the  late-published  History 
of  the  Church  (upon  hearsay  only,  and  out  of  resolution  ccdumniari 
fortiter)  hath  fajsely  reported  him."  (Part  i.  page  7.) 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  occasion  of  these  words.  When  Dr. 
Hacket,  May  11th,  1641,  made  a  speech,  in  behalf  of  the  Deans 
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and  Chapters  of  England,  for  the  preyenting  of  the  alienatioo  of 
their  lands  and  revenues,  you  returned  an  answer  thereuBto;  and 
about  the  conclusive  result  thereof  is  our  present  contest. 

You  say,  you  only  concluded  I  report,  you  concluded  Deans^ 
those  things  unalienable  from  the  and  Chapters^  lands  alienable, 
church  which  were  settled  upon  without  sin  of  sacril^e,  from 
it  by  Divine  right.  that  particular  use  ;    yei  so  as 

that  diey  ought  still  to  be  pre- 
served to  the  church  in  general. 

I  confess,  I  neither  was,  nor  might  be,  present  in  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  therefore,  must  take  it  on  "  hearsay.*"  However,  I 
distinguish  on  hearsay,  which  is  double  :  1.  Hearsay  common : 
2.  Hearsay  credible. 

I  conceive  mine  to  be  of  the  latter  and  better  sort.  And  I  hare 
no  other  way  to  defend  myself  than  by  appealing  to  many  members 
of  the  House  then  present,  still  alive,  and  firmly  remembenng  that 
tmnsaction. 

Surely,  Sir,  the  Parliament  never  brought  into  question,  ^  whe- 
ther things  might  be  alienated  from  the  church,  which  by  Divine 
right  were  settled  thereon.^^  It  was  inconsistent  with  their  pru- 
dence ;  amounting,  in  effect,  to  this  question,  '^  Whether  God's  or 
their  power  were  the  highest !  ^  And,  Sir,  if  you  concluded  no 
more  than  what  you  say,  you  concluded  what  was  never  controverted 
by  any  Christian. 

Whereas  you  call  me  a  ^^  flashy  writer,^  Ood  forbid  that  in  all 
my  books  such  a  flash  of  folly  and  &lsehood  should  be  found  as 
falls  from  your  pen  in  your  own  praise ! — *^  Albeit  Dr.  Buigess  per- 
formeth  more  service  in  that  church  than  any  bishop  that  ever  aat 
there.''  (Part  i.  page  32,  lines  30,  31.) 

I  read.  Acts  z.  2,  of  a  Cobnelius  praised  by  QoA  for  his 
prayers  and  alms  :  but  you  are  the  first  of  the  name  who,  publicly 
in  print,  commendeth  himself. 

And  as  for  the  bishops  of  that  See,  have  you  foigotten  William 
Barlow,  who,  in  the  Marian  days,  extd  in  Germanid  iiMpem 

mtam^  ut  potuitj  tcleravity*  preachin^p  a  practical  sermon  of  patience 
and  contentedness  to  all  posterity,  whilst  another  usurped  his  habi- 
tation ?  What  shall  I  speak  of  Still,  Montague,  &c.  ?  What 
proportion,  I  pray,  doth  a  petty  Brook  bear  to  a  huge  Lake  ?  f 

«  Goodwin  In  EpUe,  Balk  et  JFelU,  f  Dr.  John  StOI,  JaniM  Moantagne, 

and  Arthur  Lake,  were  consecntively  bishopa  of  Bath  and  Wells.  But  the  latent  play 
upon  nunes  in  this  sentence,  (a  practice  to  which  I  have  predonsly  refeired,  in  page 
576,)  will  be  perceived  in  Brook  and  Lakb  ;  and  the  reader  will  be  able  to  make  him- 
self master  of  this  flitting  aUoitioD,  by  readlog  Fuller's  account  of  loid  Brooke's  bor^ 
against  bishops  in  pages  229,  Hit  of  this  volume,  and  in  his  «  Chnrdi-Histoij,"  vol  ill 
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If  I  be  a  jlashy  writer,  you  shoald  have  been  so  careful  as  not  to 
bave  brought  fud  in  your  book,  ivhich  I  so  soon  may  bum  to 
ashes  : — 

'^  And  that  this  ivas  the  highway  wherein  the  popish  clergy  of 

Snglandy  long  before  (as  well  as  since)  the  Conquest,  constantly 

travelled,  take  one  testimony  more  of  that  famous  Gildas  the  elder, 

sumamed   Sapiens:    who,  being  a  Briton   presbyter,  within  the 

sixth  century,  or  ^  hundred  of  years,^  after  Christ,  thus  chaigeth  the 

popish  clergy  of  his  time,  who  had  sucked  their  principles  from 

Augustine  the  monk,  sent  from  Rome  on  purpose  to  advance  the 

state  and  pomp  of  the  clergy,  under  colour  of  planting  the  Christian 

faith  in  England.    For  thus  he  siuth,  Britannia  Aabet  saeerdotes, 

Sfc. :    *  Britain,^  saith  he,  *  hath  priests,  but  some  of  them  very 

dolts :  very  many  ministers,  but  many  of  them  impudent  ones : 

cleigynien,  but  very  thieves  *  or  cheaters :   pastors,  as  they  are 

termed,  but  (in  truth)  wolves,  standing  to  slay  and  flay  the  souls  of 

the  sheep  :  for  that  they  seek  not  the  good  of  the  people,  but  the 

cramming  of  their  own  bellies.    They  have  church-houses,  but  they 

never  repair  to  them,  unless  for  their  own  filthy  lucre.' "  (Part  i. 

page  20.) 

But  know.  Sir,  that  herein  you  are  much  mistaken  in  your  chro- 
nology; for  Gildas  died,  saith  Archbishop  Usher,  (in  his  Index 
Chr(molog.\  page  1144,)  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  570.  Augustine 
the  monk  came  not  over  into  England  until  the  year  586,  as  is 
notoriously  known  to  all  that  open  a  book. 

I  am,  therefore,  confident,  that  Oildai^'^s  complaint  related  only  to 
his  countrymen  the  British  clergy,  without  the  least  reflection  on 
the  Saxon,  which  as  yet  were  unconverted  Pagans.  And,  therefore, 
to  say  they  had  sucked  in  principles  from  Augustine  the  monk,  is 
an  anti-chronism  which  cannot  be  justified. 

Respect,  Sir,  to  your  age,  degree,  and  profession,  charms  my  pen 
into  some  reverence  unto  you ;  and  because,  I  hear,  abler  men  are 
undertaking  your  confutation,  I  add  no  more,  but  remain. 

Your  loving  friend, 

THOMAS  FULLER. 

page  ^28.  The  point  of  the  remark  would  be  keeoly  felt  by  Dr.  BmgeaSy  who  with 
folsome  adulation  courted  the  patronage  of  the  lord  Brooke  and  others,  leaden  of  that 
party. — Edit.  *  The  Latin  word  being  raptoret,  might  (by  the  Boetor'a 

favour)  be  better  Englished  **  plnnderen." 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  I.— Frontispiece  to  thb  Volume. 

This  is  a  plan  of  Cambridge,  as  it  appeared  in  the  year  1632,  and  it 
accurately  reduced  from  the  large  plate  prefixed  to  Fuller  s  folio  edition 
of  "  The  Histoiy  of  the  University  of  Cambridge." 

In  a  comer  of  the  original  plate  was  inserted  the  coat  of  aims  of 
Baptist  Noel,  Yisoount  Camden,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  whidi  will 
be  found  condsely  described  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  piste, 
among  the  other  patrons'  coats  of  arms. 


• 


'^PLATE  XL— Page  1. 

COATS  OF  ARMS    OF   THE    PATRONS   OF   THE    FIRST    EDITION,   TO  WHOM 
THE  VARIOUS  SECTIONS  OF  THE  HISTORY  WERE   DEDICATED. 

The  figure  prefixed  to  every  name  denotes  the  number  of  the  shield 
belonging  to  each  individual,  who  was  one  of  the  original  patrons ;  and 
the  figure  which  follows  refers  to  the  page  of  the  volume  in  which  the 
dedication  to  that  person  occurs. 

PAGI 

1.  Honoratissimo  Domino^  Domino  Baptistcs  Noel,  FicecomiH 

Camden,  Mascenati  suo  longi  dignhsinuh     T,  F. 
(Dedication  of  the  plan  of  Cambridge.) 

2.  Reverendissimo  Antisiilij  Jacobo    Usserio,   Arckiepiscopo 

Armachanoy  Domino  suo  colendissimo   29 

3.  Domino  Gulielmo  Paston  de  Paston  in  Com.  Norf,  Equiii 

auratOy  Patrono  meo  coUndissimo (S8 

4.  RouLANDo  Litton,  in  pago  Hertfordensi  Armigero    90 

5.  Badulpho  Freeman,  in  Comitatu  Hertfordensi  Armigero  ...  104 

6.  Edvardo  Benlossio,  Armigero^  Mascenati  suo  benevolo 133 

7.  Edvardo  Palmer  i/e  Waltham  Armigero    W 

8.  Francis  Ash,  of  London,  Esq 194 
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PAOB 

9.  TnoMiB  Plater,  Armigeroj  Camerarii  Londinensis  Prtmo- 

geniio    224 

10.  Banister  Maynard,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  to  the  right  honourable 

William  Lord  Maynard  1 


"^PLATE  III— Page  22. 

PORTRAITS  OF   THE  FOUNDERS  OF  COLLEGES. 

In  the  page  placed  opposite  to  each  portnut,  the  reader  will  find 
Fuller  8  account  of  the  Founder  of  the  particular  College  which  is  there 
described. 

PAGE 

1.  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Elj,  Founder  of  Peter  House, 

or  St.  Peter^s  College  22,  4^ 

2.  Ladj  Elizabeth  de  Clare,  Countess  of  Ulster,  Foundress  of 

Clare-Hall    5» 

3.  Ladj  Mary  de  St.  Paul,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Foundress  of 

Pembroke  Hall 64 

4.  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Founder  of  Corpus  Ckristiy  or 

B«ie't  College 6^ 

5.  William  Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Founder  of  Trinity 

Hall 74 

6.  John  Cams,   M.D.,   Founder   of   Caius  College,    formerly 

GonyiUeHaU 78,  18^ 

7.  King  Henry  VI.,  Founder  of  King's  College f 10^ 

8.  Queen    Margaret,    Consort    of   Henry  YI.,   Foundress   of 

Queens  College   12a 

9.  Robert  Woodhurk,*  D.D.,  Founder  of  Catherine  Hall 125 

10.  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Founder  of  Jesus  College    127 

11.  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 

Mother  of  King  Heniy  VII.,  Foundress  of  two  Colleges, 

Christ's  and  St.  John's   134,139 

12.'  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Founder  of  Magda- 
len College,  formerly  Buckingham  College   1 46,  1 7 1 

13.  King  Henry  VIII.,  Founder  of  Trinity  College,  embracing 

what  had  formerly  belonged  to  Michael  House,  King^s 
Hall,  and  Fishwick's  Hostel 57,  63,  173 

14.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Knight,  Founder  of  Emmanuel  College.  205 

15.  Lady  Frances  Sidney,  Countess  of  Sussex,  Foundress  of 

Sidney-Sussex  College    214 

*  In  several  parta  of  Fuller's  <<  History/'  this  learned  man  is  miscalled  "  Ricliard." 
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''plate  IV.— Page  48. 

VIEWS  OP  COLLEGES  AND  HALLS. 

For  an  Acooimt  of  each  Foundation,  see  the  pages  here  respectiTch 
specified. 

PACE 

1.  St.  Peter's  College 22,  48 

2.  Clare  HaU 58 

3.  Pembroke  Hall  64 

4.  Corpus  CAm/i,  or  Bene't  College    €9 

5.  Trinity  Hall    74 

6.  GonriUe  and  Cains  CoU^e 78,1® 

7.  Kings  College     109 

8.  Queen's  CoUege 120 


'^PLATE  v.— Page  125. 

VIEWS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  HALLS. 

For  an  Account  of  each  Foundation,  see  the  pages  here  respecdrei j 

specified.  / 

riGs 

1.  Catherine  HaU , 125 

2.  Jesus  College 127 

3.  Christ's  College 134 

4.  St.  John's  College  139 

6.  Magdalen  CoUege  ; 171 

6.  Trinity  CoUege    173 

7.  Emmanuel  CoU^e  and  Chapel 205 

8.  Sidney-Sussex  College   214 


THE    END. 
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